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In  which  will  be  introduced  every  modern  Improvement  that  has  been 
made  therein  by  the  Learned  and  Ingenious  of  this  or  any  other  Nation  ; 
more  particularly  thofe  valuable  Difcoveries  that  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  by  feveral  Members  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufattures,  and  Com¬ 
merce.  Among  the  various  other  Branches  of  Learning,  the  following 
will  be  particularly  and  copioufly  explained,  viz. 


Agriculture, 

Anatomy, 

Architefture, 

Arithmetic, 

Aflronomy, 

Book-keeping, 

Biography, 

Botany, 

Catoptrics, 

Chemidry, 

Chronology, 

Commerce, 

Cofmography, 


Dialling, 

Hydraulics, 

Dioptrics, 

Hydrography, 

Ethics, 

Hydrollatics, 

Gardening, 

Law, 

Gauging, 

Logic, 

Geography, 

Maritime  Affairs, 

Geometry, 

Military  Affairs, 

Grammar, 

Mathematics, 

Gunnery, 

Mechanics, 

Heraldry, 

Merchandize, 

Hittory, 

Metaphyfics, 

Hcrfemanfliip, 

Meteorogoly, 

Hufbandry, 

Mufic, 

Navigation, 

Optics, 

Painting, 

Perfpedive, 

Phiiofophv, 

Phyfic, 

Pneumatics, 

Rhetoric, 

Sculpture, 

Statics, 

Surgery, 

Surveying, 
Theology,  Bcc.  See* 


The  whole  greatly  improved  and  modernized  from  every  Diftionary  that 
hath  preceded  it,  and  ornamented  with  upwards  of  Two  Hundred 
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A  ennfonant,  and  the  fixte?hth 
letter  of  theEnglifH  alphabet,  and 
though  it  is  not  in  the  old  Greek 
or  Latin  alphabet,  is  yet  derived  from 
the  more  ancient  Hebrew  A,  by  turning 
the  character,  and  making  the  angular 
apex  round,  and  carrying  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  part  obliquely  under  the  round  one  ; 
and  from  thence  alfo  the  modern  Hebrew 
character  p  koph  of  the  fame  letter.  In 
the  Latin,  the  ufe  or  difiile  of  the  Q_ 
feems  to  have  been  fo  little  fettled,  that 
the  poets  ufed  the  Q_or  C  indifferently, 
as  belt  fuited  their  meafures ;  it  being  a 
rule,  that  the  C  imported  them  to  be  di¬ 
vided.  In  th*  French,  the  found  of  the 
and  K  are  fo  nearly  the  fame,  that 
fome  of  the  niceft  authors  think  the  for¬ 
mer  might  be  fpared. 

In  Englifh,  the  QJs  formed  in  the 
voice  in  a  different  manner  from  K,  the 
cheeks  being  contracted,  and  the  lips, 
efpecially  the  under  one,  put  into  a  can- 
nular  form  for  the  paflage  of  the  breath. 
It  is,  however,  never  founded  alone,  but 
in  conjunction  with  w  after  it,  either  in 
Latin  or  Englifh,  as  in  quantum ,  queen, 
&c.  and  it  never  ends  any  Englifh  word. 
As  a  numeral,  Qjtands  for  500  ;  and 

with  a  dafh  over  it,  thus  Q^  for  ;oo©oo. 
TJfed  as  an  abbreviature,  q  Hgnifies  quan¬ 
tity  or  quantum :  thus,  among  phyficians, 
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q.  pi.  is  quantum placit,  that  is,  as  mucfi 
as  you  pleafe;  and  q.f.  quantum  fujjicit, 
that  is,  as  much  as  is  neceflary ;  £>.  E .  Z). 
among  mathematicians,  is  quod  erat  de- 
monfirandum ,  that  is,  which  was  to  be 
demon  flrated  ;  and  E.  F.  quod  erat  fa¬ 
ciendum ,  that  is,  which  was  to  be  done. 

D.  among  grammarians,  is  qiiafi  dic¬ 
tum,  that  is,  as  if  it  were  laid,  or,  as 
who  Ihould  fay. 

QUACK,  the  fame  with  empiric.  See 
Empiric. 

QUADRAGESIMA,  a  denomination 
given  to  Lebt,  from  its  confiding  of 
forty  days.  See  Lent. 

Hence  alfo  the  firft  Sunday  of  Lent  is 
called  Quadragefima  Sunday,  and  the 
three  preceding  Sundays,  Qulnquagefi- 
raa,  Sexagefima,  and  Septuagefima. 

QUADRANGLE,  in  geometry,  the 
lame  with  quadrilateral  figure,  or  one 
confifling  of  four  fides  and  four  angles. 

QNADRANT,  Quadrant,  in  geome¬ 
try,  an  arch  of  a  circle,  containing  90^, 
or  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  peri¬ 
phery,  The  fpace  or  area  included  be* 
tween  this  arch  and  two  radii  drawn  from 
the  ceter,  to  each  extremity  thereof,  is 
called  a  quadrant,  or,  more  properly,  a 
quadrantal  fpace,  Us  being  a  quarter  of 
an  entire  circle. 

Quadrant  alfo  denotes  a  mathe* 
matical  infirument,  of  great  ufe  in  aftro- 
!  A  2,  »omy. 
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f,n my,  navigation,  See.  for  taking  of  al¬ 
titudes,  angles.  See.  It  is  variouny  con¬ 
trived,  according  to  the  various  ufes  it  is 
intended  for;  but  they  all  have  this  in 
common,  that  they  confift  of  a  quarter 
of  a  circle,  wnofe  limb  is  divided  into 
90°  ;  feme  have  a  plummet  lufpended 
from  the  center,  and  furnifhed  with  pin- 
nulac,  or  lights  to  look  through.  The 
principal  and  mod  ufeful  quadrants  are 
the  common  orfurveying  quadrant,  aftro- 
nomical  quadrant,  Davis’s  quadrant, 
Hadley’s  quadrant,  horodiftical  qua¬ 
drant,  Gunter’s  quadrant,  Sutton's  orCol- 
lins’s  quadrant,  and  the  finical  quadrant. 

I.  The  common  or  furveying  qua¬ 
drant  is  made  of  brafs,  wood,  or  any 
other  folid  fubflance;  the  limb  of  which 
is  divided  into  90°,  and  each  of  thefe  far¬ 
ther  divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as 
the  fpace  will  allow,  either  diagonally  or 
otherwife.  On  one  of  the  femi-diameters 
are  fitted  two  moveable  fights,  and  to  the 
center  is  fometimes  alfio  fixed  a  label,  or 
moveable  index,  bearing  two  other  fights ; 
but  in  lieu  of  thefe  lafi  fights  there  is 
fometimes  fitted  a  telefcope;  alfo  from 
the  center  there  is  hung  a  thread  with  a 
plummet;  and  on  the  under  fide,  or  face 
of  the  inftrument,  is  fitted  a  ball  and 
focket,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  put 
into  any  pofition.  The  general  ufe  of  it 
is  for  taking  angles  in  a  vertical  plane, 
comprehended  under  right  lines  going 
from  the  center  of  the  inftrument,  one 
of  which  is  horizontal,  and  the  other  is 
directed  to  fiome  vifible  point.  But  be- 
fides  the  parts  already  defcribed,  there  is 
frequently  added  on  the  face  near  the 
center,  a  kind  of  compartment,  called 
the  quadrant,  or  geometrical  fquare  ;  as  in 
the  figure.  This  quadrant  may  be  ufed 
in  different  fituations  :  for  obferving 
heights  or  depths,  its  plane  muff  be 
difpofed  perpendicularly  to  the  hori¬ 
zon:  but  to  take  horizontal  difiances, 
its  plane  is  difpofed  parallel  thereto : 
again,  heights  and  diftances  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  two  ways,  viz.  by  means  of  the  fix¬ 
ed  fights  and  plummet,  or  by  the  label. 

Ufe  of  the  Surveying  QUADRANT. — 
To  take  the  height  or  depth  of  an  object, 
with  the  fixed  fights  and  plummet,  place 
the  quadrant  vertically,  and  the  eye  un¬ 
der  the  fight  next  the  arch  of  the  qua¬ 
drant  ;  thus  direCt  the  inftrument  to  the 
object,  luppofe  the  top  of  a  caftle,  Sc c. 
till  the  vifual  rays  thereof  firike  through 
the  fights  upon  the  eye.  This  done,  the 
portion  of  the  arch  intercepted  between 
the  thread  and  the  femi-diameter,  where- 
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on  the  fights  are  fafiened,  fhews  the  com« 
plement  of  the  object’s  height  above  the 
horizon,  or  its  difiance  from  the  zenith  ; 
and  the  other  portion  of  the  arch,  between 
the  thread  and  the  other  femi-diameter, 
(hews  the  height  itfelf  of  the  objcCt  above 
the  horizon.  The  fame  arch  likewife 
gives  the  quantity  of  the  angle  made  by 
the  vifual  ray,  and  a  horizontal  line  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  bafe  of  the  tower.  To  of¬ 
fer/ e  depths,  the  eye  muff  be  placed 
over  that  fight  next  the  center  of  the 
quadrant.  From  the  height  or  depth  of 
the  object,  in  degrees  thus  found,  which 
fuppole  35°  35'  :  and  the  diffance  of  the 
foot  of  the  object  from  the  place  of  ob- 
lervation  carefully  meafured,  which  fup- 
pofe  47  feet ;  its  height  or  depth  in  feet, 
yards,  <5ec.  is  eafiiy  determined  by  the 
moft  common  cafe  in  trigonometry.  For 
we  have  here  in  a  triangle  one  fide  given  ; 
namely,  the  line  meafured,  and  we  have 
all  the  angles ;  for  that  of  the  caftle  is 
always  fuppofed  a  right  angle  ;  the  other 
tu'o,  therefore,  are  equal  to  another 
right  angle ;  but  the  angle  obferved  is 
3 50,  3 S',  therefore  the  other  is  540,  if. 

The  cafe  then  will  be  reduced  to  this  ; 
as  the  fine  of  54°,  zf,  is  to  47  feet ;  fo 
is  the  fine  of  350,  35',  to  a  fourth  term 
thirty-three  feet  and  a  half;  to  which 
add  the  height  of  the  obferver’s  eye,  fup- 
pofe  five  feet,  the  fum  thirty-eight  feet 
and  a  half  is  the  height  of  the  caftle  re¬ 
quired.  As  to  the  taking  of  altitudes, 
lee  Altitude. 

2.  Afronomical  Quadrant,  is  an 
inftrument  contrived  to  take  the  altitude, 
ore.  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  a  very  ac¬ 
curate  manner.  This  inftrument  is  ge¬ 
nerally  made  of  brafs,  or  wooden  bars 
faced  with  plates  of  iron,  having  its  limb 
divided  either  diagonally  or  otherwife  in¬ 
to  degrees,  minutes,  and  feconds,  if  pof- 
fib'le,  with  two  telefcopes,  one  fixed  on 
the  fide  of  it,  ahd  the  other  moveable  up¬ 
on  the  center,  by  means  of  the  ferew. 

3.  Davis's  Qjjadrant,  fo  called 
from  its  inventor  Captain  Davis  ;  and  is 
no  other  than  a  common  quadrant,  lef- 
fened  in  one  part  of  the  arch,  by  fuppo- 
fing  it  to  be  divided  into  two  different 
arches  by  a  concentric  circle,  whereby  the 
inftrument  becomes  more  portable. 

4.  Gunter's  Quadrant,  fo  called 
from  its  inventor  Edmund  Gunter.  Be- 
fides  the  apparatus  of  other  quadrants, 
it  has  a  ftcreographical  projection  of  the 
fpherc  on  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial .  It 
has  alfo  a  calendar  of  the  months  next 
to  the  divilions  of  the  limb, 

has- 
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life  of  Gunter  s  Quadrant,  t.  To 
find  the  fun’s  meridian  altitude  for  any 
given  day,  or  the  day  of  the  month  tor 
any  given  meridian  altitude.  Lay  the 
thread  to  the  day  of  the  month  in  the 
fcale  next  the  limb  ;  and  the  degree  it 
cuts  in  the  limb,  is  the  fun’s  meridian 
altitude.  Thus  the  thread  being  laid  on 
the  15th  of  May  cuts  59e  30',  the 
tude  fought ;  and  contrarily,  the  thread 
being  fet  to  the  meridian  altitude,  fhews 
the  day  of  the  month,  z.  To  find  the 
hour  of  the  day.  Having  put  the  bead, 
which  Hides  on  the  thread,  to  the  Inn’s 
place  in  the  epfiptic,  obferve  the  fun’s 
altitude  by  the  quadrant ;  then,  if  the 
thread  be  laid  over  the  fame  in  the  limb, 
the  bead  will  fall  upon  the  hour  required. 
Thus,  fuppofe  on  the  10th  of  April,  the 
fun  being  then  in  the  beginning  of  Tau¬ 
rus,  I  obferve  the  fun’s  altitude  by  the 
quadrant  to  be  36°  ;  T  place  the  bead  to 
the  beginning  of  Taurus  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  lay  the  thread  over  36°  of  the  limb  ; 
and  find  the  bead  to  fall  on  the  hour  line 
marked  3  and  9  ;  accordingly  the  hour  is 
either  9  in  the  morning,  or  3  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  Again,  laying  the  bead  on 
the  hour  given,  having  firft  rectified,  or 
put  it  to  the  fun’s  place,  the  degree  cut 
by  the  thread  on  the  limb  gives  the  alti¬ 
tude.  Note,  the  bead  may  be  rectified 
otherwife,  by  bringing  the  thread  to  the 
day  of  the  month,  and  the  bead  to  the 
hour-line  of  n.  3.  To  find  the  fun’s 
declination  from  his  place  given,  and 
contrariwife.  Set  the  bead  to  the  fun’s 
place  in  the  ecliptic,  move  the  thread  to 
the  line  of  declination  E  T,  and  the  bead 
will  cut  the  degree  of  declination  required. 
Contrarily,  the  bead  being  adjufted  to  a 
given  declination,  and  the  thread  moved 
to  the  ecliptic,  the  bead  will  cut  the  fun’s 
place.  4. The  fun’s  place  being  given, to  find 
his  right  afcenlion,  or  contrarily.  Lay  the 
thread  on  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic, and 
the  degree  it  cuts  on  the  limb  is  the  right 
afcenfion  fought.  Contrarily, .  laying  the 
thread  on  the  right  afcenfion,  it  cut’s  the 
fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  c.  The  fun’s 
altitude  being  given,  to  find  his  azimuth, 
and  contrariwile.  ReCtify  the  bead  for 
the  time,  as  in  the  fecond  article  and 
obferve  the  fun’s  altitudp  ;  bring  the 
thread  to  the  complement  of  that  alti¬ 
tude  ;  thus  the  bead  will  give  the  azimuth 
fought  among  the  azimuth  lines.  6.  To 
find  the  hour  of  the  night  from  fome  of  the 
five  flars  laid  down  on  the  quadrant.  1. 
Put  the  bead  to  the  liar  you  would  ob¬ 
ferve,  and  find  how  many  hours  it  is  off 
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the  meridian,  by  article  2.  Then,  from 
the  right  afcenfion  of  the  liar  fubfkraCt 
the  fun’s  right  afcenfion  converted  into 
hours,  and  mark  the  difference  :  which 
difference,  added  to  the  obferved  hour  of 
the  flat  from  the  meridian,  fhews  how 
many  hours  the  fun  is  gone  from  the  me¬ 
ridian,  which  is  the  hour  of  the  night. 
Suppofe  on  the  15  th  of  May  the  fun  is 
in  the  4th  degree  of  Gemini,  1  fet  the 
bead  to  A  returns  ;  and,  obferving  his  al¬ 
titude,  find  him  to  be  in  the  weft  about 
520  high,  and  the  bead  to  fail  on  the 
hour-line  of  z  in  the  afternoon  ;  then  will 
the  hour  be  n  hours  50  minutes  path 
noon,  or  ro  minutes  fhort  of  midnight  ; 
for  6z°,  the  fun’s  right  afcenfion,  con¬ 
verted  into  time,  make  4  hours  8  mi¬ 
nutes,  which  fubtracted  from  13  hours 
58  minutes,  the  ripht  afcenfion  of  Arc- 
turns,  the  remainder  will  be  9  hours  50 
minutes,  which  added  to  z  hours,  the 
obferved  di fiance  of  A r Gurus  from  the 
meridian,  fhews  the  hour  of  the  night  to 
be  n  hours  50  minutes. 

5.  Hadley's  QUADRANT,  the  moft 
ufeful  inftrument  for  taking  altitudes  at 
lea,  yet  extant.  It  has  its  name  from  its 
inventor,  J.  Hadley,  Efq. 

6.  Sutton  s  Quadrant,  fometimes 
called  Collins' s  Pocket  Quadrant,  is  a 
ftereographic  projection  of  one  quarter  of 
the  fphere,  between  the  tropics,  upon 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  eye  being  in 
its  north  pole  it  is  fitted  to  the  latitude  of 
London.  The  lines,  running  from  tbs' 
right  hand  to  the  left,  are  parallels  of  al¬ 
titude  ;  and  thofe  eroding  them  are  azi¬ 
muths,  The  leffer  of  the  two  circles, 
bounding  the  projection,  is  one  fourth  of 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ;  the  greater  is 
one  fourth  of  that  of  Cancer.  The  two 
ecliptics  are  drawn  from  a  point  on  the 
left  edge  of  the  quadrant,  with  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  figns  upon  them  ;  and  the 
two  horizons  are  drawn  from  the  fame 
point.  The  limb  is  divided  both  into  de¬ 
grees  and  time  ;  and  by  having  the  fun’s 
altitude,  the  hour  of  the  day  may  be 
found  here  to  a  minute. 

The  qnadrantal  arches  next  the  center 
contain  the  calendar  of  months ;  and 
under  them, in  a  nother  arch  is  the  fun’s 
declination. 

On  the  projection  are  placed  feveral  of 
the  moft  noted  fixed  (tars  between  the 
tropics  ;■  and  the  next  below  the  projec¬ 
tion  is  the  quadrant  and  line  of  fhadows. 

To  find  the  time  of  the  fun’s  rifing  or 
fetting,  his  amplitude,  his  azimuth,  hour 
of  the  day,  &c.  by  this  quadrant  ;  lay 

the 
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the  thread  over  the  day  and  the  month,, 
and  bring  the  bead  to  the  proper  ecliptic, 
feitber  of  fummer  or  winter,  according  to 
the  feafon,  which  is  called ,  rectifying  ; 
then,  moving  the  thread,  bring  the  bead 
to  the  horizon,  in  which  cafe  the  thread 
will  cut  the  limb  in  the  time  of  the  fun’s 
filing  or  felting,  before  or  after  fix  ;  and 
at  the  lame  time  the  bead  will  cut  the 
horizon  in  the  degrees  of  the  fun’s  am¬ 
plitude. 

Again,  oblerving  the  fun’s  altitude 
with  the  quadrant,'  arid  luppofing  it  found 
450  on  the  5 til  of  May,  lay  the  thread 
over  the  fifth  of  May,  bring  the  bead  to 
the  fummer  ecliptic,  and  carry  it  to  the 
parallel  of  altitude  45°,  in  which  cafe  the 
thread  will  cut  the  limb  at  55°  is',  and 
the  hour  will  be  leen  among  the  hour¬ 
lines  to  be  either  41"  pafi:  nine  in  the 
fnornihg,  of  19'  pafi:  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Lafily,  the  bead  among  the  azimuths 
ftiews  the  llln’s  difiance  from  the  foiith 
S0Q  4-ih 

But  note,  that  if  the  fun’s  altitude  be 
iefs  than  what  it  is  at  fix  o’clock,  the  ope¬ 
ration  muft  be  performed  among  thole 
parallels  above  the  upper  horizon  ;  the 
bead  being  rectified  to  the  winter  ecliptic. 

7.  6’ me  i/ Quadra  n  t,  con  fills  of  fe¬ 
deral  concentric  quadrantal  arches,  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  equal  parts  by  radii,  with 
parallel  right  lines  eroding  each  other  at 
right  angles. 

8.  Gunnels  Quadrant,  fometimes 
called  gunner’s  Iqukre,  is  that  ufed  for 
elevating  and  pointing  cannon,  mortars, 
&rc.  and  confifts  of  two  branches  either  of 
brafs  or  wood,  between  which  is  a  qua¬ 
drantal  arch  divided  into  90°,  beginning 
from  the  fhorter  branch,  and  furnifhed 
with  a  thread  and  plummet,  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  plate  above  referred  to.  The 
life  of  the  gunner’s  quadrant  is  extremely 
eafy ;  fof  if  the  longefi  branch  be  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  and  it  be  ele¬ 
vated  till  the  plummet  cut  the  degree 
necefiary  to  hit  a  propofed  object,  the 
tiling  is  done.  Sometimes  on  one  of  the 
fur  faces  of  the  long  branch,  are  noted  the 
divifion  of  diameters,  and  weights  of  iron 
bullets,  as  abb  the  bores  of  pieces. 

Quadra  n't  of  Alfude,  is  an  ap¬ 
pendage  of  thC  artificial  globe,  conlifiing 
of  a  lamina,  or  flip  of  brafs,  the  length  of 
a  quadrant  of  one  of  the  great  circles  of 
the  globe,  and  graduated.  At  the  end, 
where  the  divifion  terminates,  is  a  nut 
rivetted  on,  and  furnifhed  with  a  ferew, 
by  means  whereof  the  i  ultra  meat  is  fitted 
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on  to  the  meridian,  and  moveable  roll  fid 
upon  the  rivet,  to  all  points  of  the  ho~ 
rizon,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure  referred 
Its  ufe  is  to  ferve  as  a  fcale  in  mea- 
hiring  of  altitudes,  amplitudes,  azimuths, 
&c.  Sec  Globe. 

QUADRANTAL  TRIANGLE,  a 
fphericai  triangle,  one  of  whofe  fides  at 
leaf!  is  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  and  one  of 
its  angles  a  right  angle.  See  Triangle. 

QUADRAT,  ^uadrattipy  a  mathe¬ 
matical  inftrument,  called  alfo  a  geo¬ 
metrical  fquare,  and  line  of  fhadbvvs  :  it 
is  frequently  an  additional  member  on  the 
face  of  the  common  quadrant,  as  alfo  on 
thofeof  Gunter’s  and  Sutton’s  quadrant. 

Quadr  At,  in  printing,  a  piece  of 
metal  cafi  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  let¬ 
ters,  to  fill  Up  the  void  ipaces  between 
words,  &c.  There  arc  quadrats  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes,  as  rn  quadrats,  n  quadrats, 
&c.  which  are,  refpcdlive’y,  of  the  di- 
menfions  of  thefe  letters. 

QUADRATIC  Equation ,  in  algebra,- 
is  that  which  involves  one  unknown 
quantity,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  involves 
the  fquare  of  that  quantity,  and  the  pro- 
duff  of  it  multiplied  by  fbme  known 
quantity. —  This  kind  of  equations  may 
be  refolved  by  the  following  rule  : 

ft.  I  ranfpofe  all  the  terms  that  involve 
the  unknown  quantity  to  one  fide,  and 
the  known  terms  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
equation. 

z.  If  the  fquare  of  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  is  multiplied  by  any  coefficient, you  are 
to  divide  ali  the  terms  by  that  coefficient, 
that  the  coefficient  of  the  fquare  of  the 
unknown  quantity  may  be  an  unit. 

3.  Add  to  both  fides  the  fquare  of  half 
the  coefficient  prefixed  to  the  unknown 
quantity  itfelf,  and  the  fide  of  the  equa¬ 
tion,  that  involves  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tity,  will  then  be-a  complete  fquare. 

4.  Ext  raft  the  fquare  root  from  both 
fides  of  the  equation,  which  you  will 
and,  on  one  fide,  always  to  be  the  un¬ 
known  quant  ty  with  half  the  forefaid  co¬ 
efficient  fubjoined  to  it  ;  fo  that  by  tranfk 
pofing  this  half,  you  may  obtain  the 
value  of  the  unknown  quantity  exprefied 
in  known  terms. 

f  hus,  fuppo/ej;2  2,  a  y — A( 

?  ^dd  the  fquare  of  a  to  both  fides  of 
the  equation,  we  have  y  y  -j_  z  a  y  a  a 
~  b  -f-  *  a  ;  extract  the  root  y  -f-  a  = 

Tranf.  a ,  and  a  a — >ai 

Letyz — 2,  ay—b,  then yz-~%ay 

b  +  a-  and  y-~g—  ^  b+a*  ;  hence y  = 
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Let  lay— >a=^,  then  y*-“' xaym—b, 
and  by  adding  the  i'quare  of  a  to  both  Tides, 
we  have  y1 —  zay  fauzzaa — b,  andy—a-}- 

tj  aa  —  6 .  \ 

QUADRATING  of  a  Piece,  among 
gunners,  the  due  placing  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  and  polling  it  in  its  carriage, 
and  having  its  wheels  of  an  equal  height, 
ckc.  See  Gunnery .  , 

QUADRATIX,  in  geometry,  a  me¬ 
chanical  line,  by  means  whereof  we  can 
find  right  lines  equal  to  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  circles,  or  other  curves,  and.  their 
ieveral  parts. 

QU  AD  RAT  PH  X  of  Dinof  rates,  To 
called  from  its  inventor  Dipoftrates,  is  a 
curve,  whereby  the  quadrature  of  the  ! 
circle  is  effected  mechanically. 

QUADRATURE,  Quadratures,  in  ge¬ 
ometry,  the  art  of  fquaring,  or  reducing 
a  figure  to  a  i'quare.  See  Circle ,  Curve, 
Fluxions,  Se-ies,  See. 

QUADRATURE,  in  aftronomy,  that 
afpedt  of  the  moon  when  (he  is  90°  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  Tun  ;  or  when  flic  is  in  a 
middle  point  of  her  orbit,  between  the 
points  of  conjunction  and  oppofition, 
namely,  in  the  firft  and  third  quarters. 
See  Moon , 

QUADRATURE-LINES,  are  two 
lines  placed  on  Gunter’s  feCtor  :  they  are 
marked  with  Q^  and  5,  6,  7,  “8,  9,  10  : 
pf  which  Q^  figniffes  the  fide  of  the 
i'quare,  and  the  other  figures  the  Tides  of 
polygons  of  5,  6,  7,  See.  Tides.  S.  on  the 
Tame  inflrument  hands  for  the  femi  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  circle,  and  90  for  a  line  equal 
to  90°  in  circumference. 

QUAD  RIL ATER AL,  in  geometry, 
a  figure  whofe  perimeter  confifts  of  four 
right  lines,  making  four  angles  ;  whence 
it  is  alio  called  a  quadrangular  figure. 
The  quadrilateral  figures  are  either  a  pa¬ 
rallelogram,  trapezium,  rectangle,  Tquare, 
rhombus,  or  rhomboides. 

QUADRUPEDS,  in  zoology,  a  clafs 
of  land  animals,  with  hairy  bodies,  and 
Tour  limbs  or  legs  proceeding  from  the 
trunk  of  their  bodies  :  add  to  this,  that 
the  females  of  this  clafs  are  viviparous, 
or  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  and 
pourifh  them  with  milk  from  their  teats. 
This  clafs,  though  hill  numerous  enough, 
will  be  confiderably  lellened  in  num¬ 
ber,  by  throwing  out  of  it  the  frog,  lizard, 
and  other  four-footed  amphibious  ani¬ 
mals.  See  Amphibious. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  increafed 
by  the  admiffion  of  the  bat $  which, 
from  its  having  the  fore-feet  webbed  with 
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a  membrane,  and  ufing  them  as  birds  do 
their  wings  in  flying,  has  erroneoully  been 
ranked  among  the  bird-kind. 

Linntens  fubdivides  the  quadruped  clafs 
into  fix  orders,  which  he  characterizes 
from  the  number,  figure,  and  difipofition 
cf  their  teeth.  The  firft  order  he  calls 
anthropornorpha,  from  their  refemblance 
to  the  human  fhape  :  thefe  have  four 
fore-teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  feroe,  or 
beafls  of  prey,  make  the  fecond  order, 
ajid  are  diffinguifhed  by  having  fix  fharp- 
pointed  fore- teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  very 
long  canine  teeth.  The  third  order,  de¬ 
nominated  agris.-is  fufficiently  diftin- 
guilhed  by  having  no  teeth  at  all.  The 
glires  make  the  fourth  clafs,  and  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  having  the  fore  teeth  only 
two  in  number,  and  thofe  prominent. 
The  pecora  conftitute  the  fifth  order, 
and  have  no  fore-teeth  at  all  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  the  fore-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw 
are  fix.  The  fixth  and  laid  order  is  that 
of  thejpmenta,  the  teeth  of  which  arc 
few  in  number,  and  difpofed  in  an  ir¬ 
regular  manner,  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  five  preceding  orders. 

QUADRUPLE,  a  fum  or  number 
multiplied  by  four,  or  taken  four  times. 

QUiESTUS,  in  law,  fignifies  whatr- 
ever  a  perfon  has  by  purchafe  ;  as  here- 
ditas  denotes  that  which  one  has  by  defe 
cent,  or  hereditary  right. 

QUAKERS,  a  religious  feet  which 
made  its  firft  appearance  in  England 
during  the  interregnum ;  fo  called,  in 
dcrifion,  from  certain  nnuftlal  tremblings 
with  which  they  were  feized  at  their  firft 
meetings.  Their  founder  was  George 
Fox,  a  fhoemaker,  born  at  Drayton,  in 
Leicefterihire  ;  who,  while  he  was  work¬ 
ing  at  his  trade,  ufed  to  meditate  much 
on  the  feriptures  :  at  length  he  began  to 
fee  vifions,  and  fet  up  for  a  preacher. 
He  propofed  but  few  articles  of  faith, 
infilling  chiefly  on  moral  virtue,  mutual 
charity,  the  love  of  God,  and  a  deep  at-, 
tention  to  the  inward  motions  and  fa- 
cret  operations  of  the  fpirit.  He  re¬ 
quired  a  plain  Ample  worfhip,  and  religion 
without  ceremonies,  making  it  a  prin¬ 
cipal  point  to  wait  in  profound  fifence 
the  directions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Qua¬ 
kers  were  at  firft  guilty  of  forne  extra¬ 
vagances  ;  but  thefe  wore  off,  and  they 
fettled  into  a  regular  body,  profefling 
great  aufterity  of  behaviour,  a  fingular 
probity  and  uprightnefs  in  their  dealings 
a  great  frugality  at  their  tables,  and  a 
remarkable  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  in 
their  drgis,  The  fyhem  of  the  Quakers 
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h  laid  down  in  fifteen  thefts,  by  Robert 
Barclay,  in  a  fienfible,  well  wrote  apo¬ 
logy,  a  del  re  (Ted  to  Cnarlcs  II.  1  heir 
principal  doctrines  are,  That  God  has 
given  to  all  men,  without  exception, 
in  per  natural  light,  which  .being  obeyed 
can  fave  them  ;  and  that  this  light  is 
Chrift,  the  true  light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  eproeth  into  the  world  : 
that  the  feviptures  were  indeed  given 
by  infpiration,  and  are  preferable  to  ail 
the  other  writings  in  the  world ;  but  that 
they  are  no  more  than  fecondary  rules  of 
faith  and  practice,  in  fubordination  to  the 
light  or  fpirit  of  God,  which  is  the  pri- 
snarv  rule  :  that  immediate  revelation  is 
not  ceaied,  a  meafure  of  the  fpirit  being 
given  to  every  one  :  that  all  fuperltitions 
and  ceremonies  in  religion  of  mere  human 
inftitution,  ought  to  be  laid  afide  :  as  alio, 
in  civil  fociety,  the  fainting  one  another 
by  pulling  off  the  hat,  bowing,  or  the 
like  ;  and  the  faying  you  indead  of  thou, 
to  a  finple  perfon  :  that  men  and  women 
ought  to  be  plain  and  grave  in  their  ap¬ 
parel,  fober,  and  juft  in  their  whole  con- 
•verfation ,  and  ac  a  word  m  all  then 
dealings  ;  and  not  to  fwear,  to  go  to 
war,  to  fight  in  private  quarrels,  or  even 
to  bear  any  carnal  weapons.  They  alfio 
entirely  let  afide  the  two  facraments, 
lap tilm  and  the  Lord’s  lupper  ;  admit 
bo*  cieigy  among  them,  but  any  one, 
without  didinflion,  who  is  of  a  fober 
life,  and  believes  him  or  herfelf  to  be 
moved  thereto  by  the  fpirit,  is  allowed 
to  preach  in  their  a  (Tern  bites  ;  and  they 
hold  it  unlawful  to  pay  tythes,  or  church 
rates.  In  fhort,  they  are  a  quiet  inoffen- 
iive  people,  of  exemplary  morals,  re¬ 
markably  charitable,  and  friendly  to  each 
ether,  and  have  never  yet  been  guilty  of 
pc de cation ,  though  they  have  had  it  in 
their  power.  Among  other  excellent  re¬ 
gulations  among  thefe  inoffenfive  people, 
they  provide  fo  well  for  their  poor,  that 
j  believe  a  Quaker  was  never  ieen  to  alk 
charity. 

As  to  difeipline  and  polity,  the  affairs 
of  the  community  are  managed  in  their 
affemblies,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
kinds ;  as  monthly,  quarterly,  yearly, 
fecund  days  meetings,  and  meetings  of 
bufferings.  The  monthly  and  quarterly 
meetings  are  held  in  their  refpective 
counties,  to  which  deputies  are  fent  from 
the  feveral  particular  meetings,  and  en¬ 
quiry  is  made  into  the  (rate  of  each  meet¬ 
ing  ;  who  violate  the  laws  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  who  pay  tythes  or  church-rates, 
and  who  buffer  for  the  non-payment  of 
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cither  :  here  too  they  excommunicate, 
and  receive  again  into  their  communion  ; 
of  all  which  regifters  are  kept.  From 
thefe  meetings  appeals  lie  to  their  yearly 
allemblies.  which  are  always  held  in 
London,  and  confift  of  three  orders  or 
claffes  ;  reprefen tatives  fent  from  the 
quarterly  meetings  :  correfpondents  from 
foreign  countries  and  the  feveral  counties*, 
and  preachers,  blither  are  tranfmitted 
accounts  of  what  has  been  tranfacted  in 
ail  the  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings  : 
here  meafures  are  concerted,  and  di¬ 
rections  given  as  to  behaviour  about 
tythes,  rates,  &c.  and  here  they  cora- 
pofe  differences,  and  make  provifion  for 
the  poor :  here  public  accounts  are 
audited,  and  inftruCtions  given  to  the  de-. 
puties  to  be  obferved  at  their  return  ; 
and  from'bence  a  yearly  epiltle  of  admo¬ 
nition  is  diipatched  to  be  read  in  all  The 
monthly  and  quarterly  meetings.  The 
fecond  day’s  meeting  is  a  {landing  com¬ 
mittee,  confiding  of  the  principal  preach¬ 
ers  in  and  about  the  city,  who  meet  every 
Pvlonday,  to  eonfidcr  of  particular  cafes 
and  exigences  which  happen  between  the 
yearly  meeting. 

The  meetings  of  bufferings  is  held  every 
week,  and  confifts  of  the  correfpondents 
for  each  county.  Its  bufinefs  is  to  receive 
complaints  for  fuch  as  have  buffered  for 
non-payment  of  tythes  and  church-rates, 
and  to  procure  them  relief,  either  by 
fending  them  money,  for  which  they  have 
a  fettled  fund,  or  byfoiiciting  their  caufe, 
or  both. 

QUALITY,  is  defined  by  Mr.  Locke, 
to  be  the  power  in  a  lubj.eC!  of  producing 
any  idea  in  the  mind  :  thus  a  fhow-ball 
having  the  power  to  produce  in  us  ideas 
of  white,  cold,  and  round,  thefe  powers, 
as  they  are  in  the  fnow-ball,  he  calls 
qualities ;  and  as  they  are  fenfations,  or 
perceptions,  in  our  underflandings,  he 
calls  ideas.  See  Idea. 

Thefe  qualities,  according  to  the  fame 
philofopher,  are  of  tu  o  forts  ;  firft,  ori¬ 
ginal  or  primary  qualities,  are  thole  in- 
lcparable  from  body,  and  fuch  as  it  keeps 
in  all  its  changes  and  fituations  :  thefe 
are  folidity,  extenfion,  motion,  or  reft, 
number  and  figure  :  thus,  take  a  grain 
of  wheat,  divide  it  into  two  parts,  each 
has  folidity,  extenfion,  figure,  mobility; 
divide  it  again  and  it  (till  retains  the  fame 
qualities,  and  will  do  fo  {till,  though 
you  divide  it  on  till  the  parts  become  in- 
leniible.  Secondly,  fecondary  qualities 
are  fuch,  whatever  reality  we  by  rmfiake 
may  attribute  to  them,  as  in  truth  are 

nothing 
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hothirig  in  the  obje$s  themfelves,  but 
powers  to  produce  various  fenfiitions  in 
\is,  and  depend  on  the  qualities  before- 
mentioned  ;  fuch  are  colours,  lmells, 
taftes,  founds,  Sec. 

The  mind  can  have  no  other  idea  of 
fenfible  qualities,  than  what  comes  from 
without,  by  the  fenfes;  nor  any  other 
idea  of  the  operations  of  a  thinking  iub- 
ftance,  than  what  it  finds  iri  itfelf ;  and 
as  of  two  primary  qualities  of  body,  viz. 
folid  coherent  parts,  and  impulfe,  we 
have  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  lb  likewise 
have  we  of  two  primary  qualities  of  lpi- 
rit,  viz.  thinking  and  a  power  of  adtion  ; 
and  as  we  have  clear  and  diflindt  ideas  of 
feveral  qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  which 
are  but  the  various  modifications  of  the 
extenlion  of  cohering  folid  parts,  and 
their  motion  ;  fo  we  have  likewife  the 
ideas  of  the  feveral  modes  of  thinking, 
viz.  believing,  doubting,  hoping,  fear¬ 
ing,  8c  c. 

Chemical  Qu  A  L I T  i  K  s ,  thofe  qual  i ties 
principally  introduced  by  means  of  che¬ 
mical  experiments,  as  fumigation,  amal¬ 
gamation,  cupeiladon,  volatilization,  pre¬ 
cipitation,  &c. 

Quality*  is  alfo  ufed  fora  kind  of 
title  given  to  certain  perfons,  In'regard  of 
their  territories,  fignories,  or  other  pre- 
ten  fions. 

QUANTITY,  any  thing  Capable  of 
eflimation,  or  menfuration  ;  or  which, 
being  compared  with  another  thing  of  the 
fame  kind,  may  be  faid  to  be  greater  or 
lefs  than  it*  equal  or  unequal  to  it.  Ma¬ 
thematics  is  the  fcieiice  or  doctrine  of 
quantity,  which  being  made  up  of  parts, 
is  capable  of  being  made  greater  or  lefs. 
It  is  increaled  by  addition*  and  diminifh- 
ed  by  fubtradtion  ;  which  are  therefore 
the  two  primary  operations  that  relate  to 
quantity.  Hence  it  is  that  any  quantity 
may  be  fuppofed  to  enter  into  algebraic 
computations  two  different  ways,  which 
have  contrary  effedts,  viz.  either  as  an 
increment  or  as  a  decrement.  See  Addi¬ 
tion  and  Subtraction. 

As  addition  and  fubtradtion  are  oppo¬ 
site,  or  an  increment  is  oppofite  to  a  de¬ 
crement  ;  there  is  an  analogous  oppofi- 
lion  between  the  affedtions  of  quantities 
that  are  confidered  in  the  mathematical 
fciences  ;  as  between  excefs  and  defedt, 
between  the  value  of  effedts  or  money 
due  to  a  man,  and  money  due  by  him  ; 
a  line  drawn  towards  the  right,  and  a  line 
drawn  towards  the  left ;  gravity,  and  le¬ 
vity  ;  elevation  above  the  horizon,  and 
depreflion  below  it..  When  two  quan- 
Vo  L.  17. 
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titles  equal  in  refpedt  of  magnitude,  bufe 
of  thole  oppofite  kinds,  are  joined  toge- 
ther,  and  conceived  to  take  place  in  the 
fame  fubjedt,  they  deftroy  each  other’s 
effect:,  and  their  amount  is  nothing.  A 
power  is  fuftained  by  an  equal  power1, 
adting  on  the  fame  body  with  a  contrary 
diredfion,  and  neither  have  effedt.  When 
two  Unequal  quantities  of  thofe  oppofite 
qualities  are  joined  in  the  fame  fubjedt, 
the  greater  prevails  by  their  difference ; 
and  when  a  greater  quantity  is  taken  from 
a  lefler  of  the  fame  kind,  the  remainder 
becomes  of  the  dppofite  kind.  When 
tvv<3  powers  or  forces  are  to  be  added  to¬ 
gether,  their  fnni  adts  upon  tlie  body; 
but  when  we  are  to  fubflradt  one  of  them 
from  the  other,  we  conceive  that  which  is  to 
be  lubftradted,  to  be  a  power  with  an  oppo¬ 
fite  diredtion  ;  and  if  it  be  greater  than 
the  other,  it  will  prevail  by  the  difference, 
rhis  change  of  quality  only  takes  place 
where  the  quantity  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as 
to  admit  of  fuch  a  contrariety  or  oppo- 
fltion.  We  know  nothing  analogous  to 
it  in  quantity  abfthtdfly  confideied,  and 
cannot  fubflradt  a  greater  quantity  of 
matter  from  a  Idler  ;  or  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  from  a  lefler  ;  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  dodtrihe  to  any  art  or  fci¬ 
eiice,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  known 
principles  of  the  fciencc. 

A  quantity  that  is  to  be  added,  is  called 
a  pofltive  quantity  ;  and  a  quantity  to  be 
fubftradted,  is  faid  to  be  negative. 

Quantities  are  faid  to  be  like  or  fimilar, 
that  dre  of  the  fame  denomination,  or  are 
reprefented  by  the  fame  letter  or  letters* 
equally  repeated  :  but  quantities  of  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations,  or  reprefented  bv 
a  different  letter  or  letters,  are  faid  to  be 
unlike  or  diflimilar.  A  quantity  confid¬ 
ing  of  more  than  one  term  is  called  a 
compound  quantity  ;  whereas  that  con¬ 
fining  of  one  term  only  is  denominated  a 
fimple  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body, 
is  the  prodddt  of  its  denfity  into  its  bulk  ; 
or  a  quantity  arifing  from  the  joint  con- 
fideration  of  its  magnitude  and  denfity  ; 
as,  if  a  body  be  twice  as  denfe,  and  take 
up  twice  as  much  fpace  as  another,  in 
will  be  four  times  as  great.  This  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  is  bed  difcoverable  by  the 
abfolute  weight  of  bodies.  See  Gravity. 

The  quantity  of  motion  in  any  body  Is 
the  fadtum  of  the  velocity  into  the  mafs, 
or  it  is  a  meafure  arifing  from  the  joint 
confideration  of  the  quantity  of  matter, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the 
bodv ;  the  motion  of  any  whole  beUg 

*  '  the 
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the  Turn  or  aggregate  of  the  motion  in  all 
Jt.s  feveral  parts.  Hence,  in  a  body  twice 
as  great  as  another,  moved  with  an  equal 
velocity,  the  quantity  of  motion  is 
double  ;  if  the  velocity  be  double  alfo, 
the  quantity  of  motion  will  be  quadruple. 
Hence,  the  quantity  of  motion  is  the 
fame  with  what  we  call  the  momentum 
or  impetus  of  a  moving  body. 

QU  AN  FITY,  in  grammar,  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  a  fy liable,  whereby  its  mcafure, 
or  the  time  wherein  it  is  pronounced,  is 
afeertained ;  or  that  which  determines 
the  fy liable  to  be  fhort  or  long. 

The  quantity  of  a  f'yllabla  is  either  na¬ 
tural  or  accidental :  natural  quantity  is 
that  taken  from  the  na  ure  of  the  vowel, 
as  re  in  refido  is  fhort,  and  de  in  depello  is 
long.  Accidental  quantity  is  that  de¬ 
parting  from  the  natural  quantity,  mere¬ 
ly  by  accident,  as  re  in  rejhti  is  long,  be- 
caufe  it  is  immediately  followed  by  two 
confonants ;  and  de  in  de:tmo  is  fhort, 
becaufe  it  immediately  precedes  a  vowel. 

The  quantity  of  fyllables  is  known 
two  ways.  x.  By  rules  for  that  purpofe. 
And  x.  By  authority.  The  rules  for 
this  end  are  taught  hy  that  part  of  gram¬ 
mar  called  profody ;  the  authority  made 
ufe  of  in  this  cafe  is  no  more  than  ex¬ 
amples  from,  or  the  teflimony  of,  ap¬ 
proved  authors  ;  and  is  never  u fed  but 
either  when  the  rules  are  deficient,  or 
when  we  are  unacquainted  with  them. 
The  quantity  of  the  fyllables  is  but  little 
fixed  in  tire  modern  tongues  ;  and  there 
•  is  flill  lefs  regard  had  to  it  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  modern  verfes.  The  want  of 
feet,  or  rather  the  fhortnefs  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  onr'feet,  makes  a  world  of 
difference  between  the  numbers  of  the 
.antient  and  modern  verfe.  The  antients 
fubfitled  hy  their  quantities  alone  ;  fo 
well  were  they  diftinguifhed,  and  fuch  a 
.harmony  did  they  produce.  Our  quan¬ 
tities  make  fuch  poor  mufic,  that  we  are 
generally  forced  to  call  in  the  Gothic  aid 
of  rhyme,  to  diftinguilh  our  verfe  from 
pro  if. 

QUARANTAIY,  Quarentine,  or 
Qu  a  R  A  N/r  ENA,  in  old  law  books,  de¬ 
notes  the  fpace  of  forty  days.  It  alfo  dig¬ 
nifies  a  benefit  allowed  to  the  widow  of  a 
man  dying  feifed  of  lands,  &c.  by  which 
(he  may  challenge  to  continue  in  his  ca¬ 
pital  me  fid  age,  or  chief  manfion-houfe, 
fo  it  be  not  a  cadle,  for  the  fpace  of 
forty  days  after  his  deceafe.  And  if  the 
heir  or  any  other  perfon  eject  her,  fhe 
may  have  the  writ  de  quarentena  ha- 
fevhda. 
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QuAttANTA^  is  more  particularly 
ufed  for  a  term  of  forty  days,  which  vet- 
fels,  coming  from  places  fufpeefted  of 
contagion,  are  obliged  to  wait  in  certain 
places  appointed  to  air  themfelves,  before 
they  come  into  port.  See  Lazar-houfe. 

QUARREL.,  in  law,  is  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  perfonal  and  mixed  adtions,  in 
which  the  plaintiff  is  called  querens : 
and  hence  it  is  that  if  a  perfon  releafe  all 
quarrels,  it  is  taken  to  be  as  beneficial  to 
the  releafee,  as  if  it  were  a  releafe  of  all 
actions  ;  fince  all  actions  both  real  and 
perfonal  are  thereby  releafed. 

QUARRY,  a  place  under  ground,  from 
whence  arc  taken  marble,  free-done,  flate, 
lime- done,  or  other  matters  proper  for 
buildings.  Quarries  of  free- done  are  in. 
many  places  opened,  and  the  done  brought 
out,  in  the  following  manner  :  they  firft 
dig  a  hole  in  the  manner  of  a  well,  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  rub- 
bifh  drawn  out  with  a  windlafs  in  large 
ofxer  bafkets,  they  heap  up  all  around; 
placing  their  wheel,  which  is  to  draw  up 
their  dones,  upon  it.  As  the  hole  ad¬ 
vances,  and  their  common  ladder  becomes 
too  fhort,  they  apply  a  particular  ladder 
for  the  purpofe.  When  they  have  got 
through  the  earth,  and  are  arrived  at  the 
fird  bank  or  dratum  ;  they  begin  to  ap¬ 
ply  their  wheel  and  bafkets  to  difeharge 
the  dones  as  fad  as  they  dig  through 
them.  In  freeing  the  done  from  the 
bed,  they  proceed  thus  ;  as  common 
dones,  at  lead  the  fofter  kinds,  have  two 
grains,  a  cleaving  grain,  running  parallel 
with  the  horizon,  and  a  breaking  grain, 
running  perpendicular  thereto  ;  they  ob- 
ferve  by  the  grain  where  it  will  cleave,  and 
there  drive  in  a  number  of  wedges,  till 
they  have  deft  it  from  the  red  cf  the 
rock.  This  done  they  proceed  to  break 
it ;  in  order  to  which  applying  the  ruler 
to  it,  they  ftrike  a  line,  and  by  this  cut 
a  channel  with  their  done-ax  ;  and  in 
the  channel  if  the  done  be  three  or  four 
feet  long,  fet  five  or  fix  wedges,  driving 
them  in  very  carefully  with  gentle  blows, 
and  dill  keeping  them  equally  forward. 
Having  thus  broken  the  done  in  length, 
which  they  are  able  to  do  of  any  fize 
within  half  an  inch,  they  apply  a  fquare 
to  the  draight  fide,  drike  a  line,  and 
proceed  to  break  it  in  breadth.  This 
way  of  managing  done  is  found  vadiy 
preferable  to  that  where  they  are  broken 
at  random  :  one  load  of  the  former  being 
found  to  do  the  bulinefs  of  a  load  and  a 
half  of  the  latter.  But  it  may  be  obierv- 
v  sd,  that  this  cleaving  grain  being  gene- 
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rally  wanting  in  the  harder  kinds  of 
Hones,  to  break  up  thefe  in  the  quarries, 
they  have  great  heavy  Hone-axes,  with 
which  they  work  down  a  deep  channel 
jnto  the  Hone;  and  into  this  channel,  at 
the  top,  lay  two  iron  bars,  between  which 
they  drive  their  iron  wedges.  Some  in 
dividing  the  Hone,  efpecially  the  very 
hard  kinds,  make  ufe  of  gunpowder,  with 
very  good  effedt.  In  order  to  which, 
making  a  fmall  perforation  pretty  deep 
in  the  body  of  the  rock,  fo  as  to  have 
that  thicknefs  of  rock  over  it  judged  pro¬ 
per  to  be  blown  up  at  once,  at  the  fur¬ 
ther  end  of  the  perforation  they  dilpofe  a 
convenient  quantity  of  gunpowder,  fill- 
dug  up  all  the  red  with  Hones  and  rub- 
bifh,  Hrongly  jammed  in,  except  a  fmall 
place  for  the  train.  By  this  means  is  the 
rock  blown  into  feveral  pieces,  mod  of 
which  are  not  too  big  to  be  managed  by 
the  workmen. 

Quarry,  or  Quarrel,  among gla-  | 
ziers,  a  pane  or  piece  of  glafs  cut  in  a 
diamond  form  Both  words  are  derived 
from  the  French  qua>-~e\  a  fquare. 

QUART,  a  meafure  containing  the 
fourth  part  of  fome  other  meafure.  The 
Englifh  quart  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  gal¬ 
lon,  or  two  pints- 

QUARTAN,  Quartana,  in  medicine, 
a  fpecies  of  intermitting  fever,  wherein 
the  patient  has  two  fits  in  four  days,  or 
two  days  quite  free  from  a  fit4.  It  ufually 
begins  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon, 
fometimes  fooner  and  fometimcs  later, 
with  a  great  laffitude,  Hretching,  a  blunt 
pain  in  the  head,  back,  loins,  and  legs; 
the  feet  and  hands  are  cold,  and  the 
whole  body  is  pale  ;  and  the  face  and 
nails  livid,  to  which  fhiveririg  and  fhak- 
ing  fupcrvene.  The  tongue  and  the  lips 
tremble;  the  breathing  is  difficult,  with 
reHlclfnefs,  and  tolling  ;  the  pulfe  is  con¬ 
tracted  and  hard,  and  fometimes  unequal; 
and  there  is  an  anxiety  about  the  pras- 
cordia.  Thefe  fymptoms  continue  about 
two  or  three  hours  ;  and  in  fome  the  body 
Is  coHive,  whereas  in  others  there  is  a 
Himulus  to  Hool,  and  to  make  water ;  in 
fome  again,  there  is  a  naufea  or  vomiting, 
with  Hools  ;  and  fome  advanced  in  years,  i 
have  their'minds  pretty  much  diHurbed. 
The  heat  comes  on  gradually,  not  burn¬ 
ing  but  dry  ;  the  pulfe  becomes  equal, 
quick,  and  large,  but  the  dull  pain  in 
the  head  remains,  with  a  vertiginous  af- 
fedtion  :  the  fkin  becomes  only  a  little 
raoiH  ;  and  in  about  four  or  fix  hours, 
the  fymptoms  vanilh  except  a  dull  pain 
in  the  bones,  joints,  and  feet,  The 
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urine  in  the  fit  is  fometimes  thin  and  wa¬ 
tery,  and  fometimes  thick  with  a  fedi- 
ment,  From  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Langtilh  it  appears,  that  the  blood  is 
more  denle  and  tenacious  in  quotidians 
than  in  tertians,  and  in  tertians  than  in 
quartans.  See  gh, totidtan  and  Tertian. 

As  to  the  cure,  a  vomit  fhouid  be  given 
after  the  firH  fit,  in  the  time  of  inter- 
million  :  in  tender  confutations,  ipecacu¬ 
anha  may  be  given  alone,  or  two  ounces 
of  vinum  ipecacuanhum  :  but  to  the  more 
robuff,  a  grain  or  two  of  emetic  tartar 
may  be  added,  to  be  taken  in  warm  water 
about  two  hours  after  the  paroxyfm.  The 
evacuation  fhould  be  facilitated  by  taking 
large  draughts  of  water-gruel  .made  fat  ' 
with  frelh  butter.  Then  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  eledtuary,  which  will  crufh  the  difeafe 
in  the  bud  :  viz.  take  of  rob  of  elder,  one 
ounce;  of  Peruvian  bark,  five  drams;  of 
the  powder  of  common  chamomile-dow¬ 
ers,  two  drams;  of  the  extract  of  lefler 
centaury  and  powder  of  clove-julyflowers, 
each  half  a  dram  ;  and  as  much  fyrup  of 
lemons  as  is  fuiTicient  to  reduce  them  to 
the  form  of  an  eledtuary.  The  dofe  is 
half  a  dram,  to  be  taken  every  two  hours 
after  the  fit. 

If  any  thing  forbids  vomiting,  the  cure 
muH  be  begun  with  deterfive  and  ape¬ 
rient  falts,  as  vitriolated  tartar,  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  purified  nitre,  and  crab’s  eyes  ; 
and  if  the  ague  ftill  continue  notwith- 
Handing  the  repeated  ufe  of  thefe  faits, 
then  an  equal  weight  of  Peruvian  bark 
rnufi  be  added  to  them,  or  the  above 
eledtuary  may  be  given. 

When  the  patient  is  fubjedt  to  the  hy¬ 
pochondriac  paffion,  the  Homach  is  in¬ 
flated,  and  the  body  cofiive ;  then  neither 
vomits  nor  falts  muH  be  ventured  upon, 
but  carminative  and  emollient  clyfiers. 

In  obfiinate  quartans,  Hoffman  greatly 
commends  the  following  medicine  :  take 
of  Peruvian  bark,  three  drams  ;  of  me¬ 
dicinal  rcgulus  of  antimony,  two  drams  ; 
of  rnercurius  dulcis,  which  is  not  to  be 
triturated  with  the  powder,  on  account  of 
the  falts,  but  only  mixed  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  of  the  finefi  crocus  martis,and 
of  vitriolated  nitre,  each  one  dram  ;  and 
of  oil  of  mint,  four  drops  :  make  up  all 
thefe  into  a  powder,  of  which  half  a 
dram,  or  a  dram,  may  be  taken,  made 
into  the  form  of  a  bolus  with  rob  of  elder, 
and  fyrup  of  clove  july-flowers. 

This  method  is  confirmed  by  Kuxham, 
who  fays  the  bark  frequently  proves  in¬ 
effectual,  without  the  help  of  proper  a- 
lexipharmics ;  as  fnake-root  of  Virginia, 
B  i  coa- 
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eontrayerva,  myrrh,  camphor,  8zc.  Af¬ 
ter  four  or  five  paroxyfms,  warm  »chaly- 
beates  may  be  added  with  very  great  fuc- 
cefis ;  but  when  the  patient  s  complexion 
has  a  yellow  call,  and  he  has  a  tenfe  ab¬ 
domen,  and  very  coflive  habit  of  body, 
mercurial,  faponaceous  deobfiruents  with 
rhubarb,  aloetics,  or  fill  diureticus  Ihould 
be  premiied  to,  or  joined  with  the  bark. 
Hoffman  obferves,  that  obflinate  quartans 
in  boys  are  not  to  be  cured  but  by  purg¬ 
ing  :  and  therefore,  he  direfils  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form  ;  take  of  cream  of  tartar, 
one  dram-;  of  calx  of  antimony,  twelve 
grains;  of  fiulph united  diagrydium,  fix 
grains  ;  make  them  into  a  powder,  which 
may  be  taken  in  three  doles,  the  firfi  fix 
hours  before  the  fit,  the  fiecond  before  the 
next  fit,  and  the  third  before  the  third 
fit.  After  this,,  he  orders  an  infufion  of 
half  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  in  eight 
ounces  of  fennel-water  ;  adding  the  bark 
of  eleutherius,  fill  diureticus,  and  fait  of 
tartar,  of  each  one  dram,  together  with 
half  an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  clove  july-flow- 
ers,  a  fpoonful  of  which  Ihould  be  taken 
every  two  hours. 

To  prevent  the  return  of  an  ague,  the 
*bark  mud  be  repeated  every  week  or  ten 
days,  for  three  feveral  times,  with  the 
fame  intervals.  Ifikcwifc  bitters  andeha- 
Jybeates  are  very  ferviceable,  taken  either 
together  or  lcparately. 

°QU  ART  AT  ION,  in  metallurgy,  a 
method  of  purifying  gold,  by  melting 
three  parts  of  filver  with  one  of  gold,  and 
then  throwing  the  mixture  into  aqua  fortis. 

Experience  has  raught  us,  fays  Cra- 
pier,  that  aqua-fortis  diflolves  filver  mix¬ 
ed  with  gold  quickly  enough,  when  the 
gold  conllitutes  but  one,  and  the  filver 
three  parts  of  a  mixed  niafs  of  them  ; 
and  in  this  cafe,  if  the  foiution  is  not  too 
impetuoufly  performed,  the  gold  ufually 
remains  it}  fuch  a  proportion,  in  the  fame 
figure  that  the  whole  mafs  had  before  the 
feparation  of  the  filver  by  this  menftruum; 
jfo  that  in  this  cafe,  there  is  no  reafon  to 
apprehend  the  gold’s  being  torn  into  mi- 
rime  particles,  and  dilfipated  in  fome 
meafure,  though  this  can  hardly  be  pre¬ 
vented  when  the  filver  exceeds  the  three 
quarter  proportion,  in  regard  to  the  gold 
in  the  mafs.  The  artificers  therefore,  al¬ 
ways  make  it  their  ftudy  to  obferve  very 
exafilly  this  proportion  of  the  gold  being 
one  fourth  part  of  the  mixture;  and 
thence  it  is  that  the  operation  itfelf  has 
fieen  called  quartatiQr). 

From  this  operation  we  may  learn  how 
fallacious  the  examination  made  with 
agua  -  fortis  alone  of  the  gold  rubbed 
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on  the  touchflone,  muft  necefFariiy 
prove. 

QUARTER,  the  fourth  part  of  any¬ 
thing,  tile  frafitional  expreffion  for  which 
is 

QUARTER,  in  weights,  is  generally 
ufed  for  the  fourth  part  of  an  hundred 
weight  averdupois,  or  2,8  Jj}. 

Ufed  as  the  name  of  a  dry  meafure, 
quarter  is  tile  fourth  part  of  a  ton  in 
weight,  or  eight  bufhels. 

QUARTER,  In  law,  the  fourth  part 
of  a  year  ;  and  hence  the  days  on  which 
thefe  quarters  commence,  are,  March  ay, 
called  Lady-day  ;  June  24,  or  Midfum- 
mer-day  ;  September  29,  or  Michaelmas ; 
and  December  21,  or  St.  Thomas  the 
Apoille’s  day.  On  thefe  days  rents  on 
ieafes,  See.  are  ufually  referved  to  be  paid ; 
though  December  25,  or  Chfiftmas-day, 
is  ufually  reckoned  the  laid  quarter-day. 

QUAR.TER,  in  aftronomy,  the  fourth, 
part  of  the  moon’s  period  :  thus  from  the 
new  moon  to  the  quadrature  is  the  firfi: 
quarter  :  from  this  to  full  moon,  the  fe«* 
cond  quarter,  Sec. 

QUARTER,  in  heraldry,  is  applied 
to  the  parts  or  members  of  the  firfi  di- 
vifion  of  a  coat  that  is  quartered,  or  di¬ 
vided  into  four  quarters. 

Franc-  Quarter,  in  heraldry,  a 
quarter  fingle  or  alone  ;  which  is  to  pof- 
fefs  one  fourth  part  of  the  field.  This 
makes  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries  of 
a  coat. 

QUARTER  of  a  Point,  in  navigation, 
the  fourth  part  of  the  diftance.  between, 
two  cardinal  points,  which  is  z°  48k 

QUARTER,  the  hinder  part  of  a 
fhip’s  fide,  or  that  part  of  the  fide  which 
is  neared  the  flern,  commencing  nearly 
from  the  mizen  chains,  and  terminated  by 
the  fafhion-pieces  on  the  edge  of  the  ftern. 

QUARTER  alfo  implies  the  middle  of 
a  yard-arm,  or  that  part  of  a  yard-arm., 
on  eaHi  fide,  which  is  about  half  -  way 
from  the  ^naft  to  either  of  the  ends  or 
extremes  of  the  yards. 

QUARTER-CLOTH,  a  long  piece 
of  canvas  painted  with  trophies,  and  other, 
ornamental  figures  of  war,  and  extended 
along  the  upper  fide  of  a  Chip's  quarter. 

QUARTER-DECK,  the  deck  that 
reaches  over  all  the  hind  parts  of  a  /hip, 
where  the  principal  officers  walk,  as  on  a 
parade.  Above  the  after-part  of  this 
deck  is  placed  the  poop,  which  com¬ 
monly  forms  the  captain's  cabbin  in  a 
large  (hip  of  war,  when  the  one  below 
it,  his  ufual  habitation,  is  occupied  by 
an  adrhiral  or  commodore. 

QUARTER-GALLERY,  a  fort  of 

railed 
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railed  balcony  projecting  over  a  (hip’s 
quarter,  clofe  to  the  flern. 

QUARTER-GUNNERS,  certain  of¬ 
ficers  under  the  command  of  the  gunner 
pf  a  fhip  of  war,  to  keep  the  artillery, 
ammunition,  8c c.  in  good  order. 

QUARTER -MASTER,  an  officer 
who  walks  the  quaiter-deck  of  a  (hip  of 
war  to  watch  the  man  at  the  helm,  and 
obferve  that  the  (hip  is  properly  (leered, 
to  keep  the  time  regularly  by  watch- 
glades,  to  remark  what  boats  come  on 
board,  and  to  affift  at  (lowing  and  un- 
ftowing  the  hold. 

QUARTER-NETTING,  a  fort  of 
net-work  extending  from  the  quarter-rail 
to  the  gunnel,  which  is  drawn  extremely 
tight. 

QUARTER -RAIL.,  a  rail  extended 
along  the  quarters  on  each  fide,  immedi¬ 
ately  above  the  gunnel,  or  upper-part  of 
the  fide. 

QUARTER-TACKLE,  a  tackle,  or 
complication  of  puilies  hung  from  the 
quarter  of  the  yard,  to  hoift  any  thing 
into  or  out  of  the  (hip. 

QUARTERING  WIND,  one  that 
blows  on  the  quarter,  which  is  the  faired 
<Jire<dion  poffible. 

QUARTERS,  the  ftations  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  of  a  veil'd  of  war,  in  the 
time  of  engagement ;  and  hence  the  poft- 
ing  them  to  their  feveral  ftations  is  called 
quartering  the  crew/. 

QUARTER,  in  the  military  art,  is 
ufed  in  various  fenfes,  as  for  the  place  al¬ 
lotted  to  a  body  of  troops  to  encamp 
upon  :  thus  they  fay,  The  general  has 
extended  his  quarters  a  great  way,  See. 
Quarter  alfo  ftgnifies  the  fparing  mens 
lives  :  thus  it  is  faid,  The  enemy  alked 
quarter  ;  The  enemy  gave  us  quarter. 

Head  QUARTERS,  the  place  where 
the  general  of  an  army  has  his  quarters, 
which  is  generally  near  the  center  of  die 
army. 

QUARTERS  of  Re frt  foment,  the  place 
to  which  the  troops  that  have  been  much 
fatigued  are  fent  to  refrelh  themfelves 
during  a  part  of  the  campaign. 

Winter  QUARTERS,  the  place  in 
which  the  troops  are  lodged  during  the 
winter,  or  their  refidence  in  thofe  places. 

QUARTER-MASTER,  an  officer  in 
the  army,  whole  bufmefs  is  to  look 
after  the  quarters  of  the  foldiers ;  of 
which  there  are  feveral  kinds,  viz.  the 
quarter-mafter-general,  whole  bufmefs  is 
to  provide  good  quarters  for  the  whole 
army.  Quarter-m after  of  horfe,  he  who 
is  to  provide  quarters  for  a  troop  of  horle. 
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Quarter-reader  of  foot,  lie  who  is  to  pro^ 
vile  quarters  for  a  regiment  of  foot. 

QUARTER-CHORP,  in  mining,  is 
feven  yards  and  a  quarter,  which  the 
miner  has  crofs-wife  of  his  vein,  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide,  for  liberty  to  lay  his  earth, 
dones,  and  rubbilh  on,  and  to  uafh  am! 
drefs  up  his  ore. 

QUARTERS,  in  building,  thofe  flight 
upright  pieces  of  timber  placed  between 
the  puncheons  and  pods,  ufed  to  lath 
upon.  1  hefe  are  of  two  forts,  (ingle  and 
double;  the  Angle  quarters  are  lawn  to 
two  inches  thick  and  four  inches  broad; 
the  double  quarters  are  fawn  to  four  inches 
fquare.  It  is  a  rule  in  carpentry,  that 
no  quarters  be  placed  at  a  greater  didance 
than  fourteen  inches. 

QUARTER- ROUND,  in  architec¬ 
ture,  a  term  ufed  by  the  workmen  for 
any  projecting  moulding  in  general  whole 
contour,  is  a  perfect  quadrant  of  a  circle, 
or  which  approaches  near  that  figure. 

QUARTER-SESSIONS,  a  general 
court  held  quarterly  by  the  ju dices  of 
peace  of  each  county. 

QUARTER- WHEELING, or  Quar¬ 
ter  of  Converjlon ,  in  the  military  art,  is 
the  motion  by  which  the  front  of  a  body 
of  men  is  turned  round  to  where  the  flank 
was,  by  taking  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  If 
it  be  done  to  the  right,  the  man  in  the 
right  hand  angle  keeps  his  ground  and 
faces  about,  while  the  red  wheel  :  if  to 
the  left,  the  left-hand  man  keeps  his  place* 

QUARTERING,  in  gunnery,  is  wheti 
a  piece  of  ordnance  is  fo  traverfed  that  it 
will  (hoot  on  the  fame  line,  or  on  the 
lame  point  of  the  compais  as  the  (hip’s 
quarter  bears. 

QUARTERING,  in  heraldry,  is  di¬ 
viding  a  coat  into  four  or  more  quarters, 
or  quarterings,  by  parting,  couping,  8cc . 
that  is,  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
lines,  &c. 

Counter  Qu ARTERtNG  a  Coat,  is  when 
the  quarters  are  fubdivided  each  into  four. 
There  are  counter-quartered  coats  that 
have  twenty  or  twenty-five  quarters. 

QUARTERLY,  in  heraldry.  A  per- 
fon  is  faid  to  bear  quarterly,  when  he 
bears  arms  quartered. 

QUARTERN,  a  diminutive  of  quart, 
fignifying  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 

QUARTO,  or  4to,  a  book  of  which 
four  leaves,  or  eight  pages  make  a  Iheet. 

QUASHING,  in  law,  the  overthrow¬ 
ing  and  annulling  of  any  thing. 

QUAVER,  in  mufic,  a  meafure  of 
time  equal  to  half  a  crotchet,  or  an  eighth 
of  a  femi breve.  The  quaver  is  divided 
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into  two  femi-quavers,  and  four  demi-ie- 
jjni-quavers. 

QU A  VERING,  in  mufic,  trilling  or 
Shaking  ;  <E>r  the  running  a  dLifion  with 
the  voice. 

QUAY,  or  Kay.  See  TVLarf. 

*  QUEBEC,  a  bandfome  large  town 
of  America,  and  capital  of  all  Canada. 
The  firft  place  tak-n  notice  of  upon  land¬ 
ing  here  is  a  fquare  of  an  irregular  form, 
'with  well-built  hon ids  on  one  tide  ;  on 
the  back  of  which  is  a  rock  :  on  the  left 

is  bounded  by  a  thrall  church,  and  on 
the  right  are  two  rows  ot  houies,  paral¬ 
lel  to  eath  other.  1  here  is  another  be¬ 
tween-  the  church  and  t.no  harbour  ;  as 
*Tfo  another  long  row  on  the  tide  of  the 
hay-  This  may  be  confidcrcd  as  a  kind 
0i  fubtn-n ;  and  between  this  and  the 
great  Brett  tin  re  is  a  very  Beep  afceirt, 
in,  which  they  have  made  heps  for  the 
foot-pa'Tengers  to  afeend.  This  may  Ire 
called  the  Upper  I  own,  where  is  tire 
hi  [hop’s  palace,  and  between  two  large 
Squares  is  a  fort  where  the  governor 
lodges.  The  Recoiias  have  hahdfome 
houies  over-ag.ainft  it,  and  on  the  right 
k  the  cathedral  church  ;  over  again!!  this 
is  the  Jefdit’s  college,  and  between  them 
are  well-built  houfes  ;  from  the  /fort  run 
iwo  ftreets,  which  are  cr, oiled  by  a  third, 
and  between  thefe  is  a  chinch  and  con¬ 
vent.  In  the  feeond  fquare  are  two  de¬ 
ments  to  the  river  St.  Charles.  1  he 
Motel-dieu  is  in  the  mid-way,  and  from 
silence  are  fmall  houies,  which  reach  to 
ehe  houfe  of  the  intendant.  On  the  other 
Me  of  the  JefuiCs  college,  where  the 
church  Bands,  is  a  long  Itrept,  in  which 
is  a  nunnery.  B  he  houies  are  in  general 
'built  of  Bone,  and  there  are  about  7000 
inhabitants.  Quebec  is  not  regularly 
fortified,  but  cannot  eafily  be  taken,  for 
the  harbour  is  flanked  with  two  baffions, 
which  at  high  tides  are  almoB  level  with 
the  water.  A  little  above  one  of  the  baf- 
tions  is  a  demi-baftion,  partly  taken  out 
exf  the  rock  ;  and  above  it,  on  the  fide  of 
the  gallery  of  the  fort,  is  a  battery  of  15 
pieces  of  cannon.  To  the  left  of  thp 
harbour,  on  the  fide  of  the  road,  there 
jjre  large  batteries  of  cannon,  and  fome 
tnortars  :  befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral 
other  fortifications,  not  very  cafy  to  be 
'deferibed.  In  1711  the  F.riglilh  fitted  out 
a  fleet  with  a  ddign  to  conquer  Canada, 
which  failed  on  account  of  the  rafhnefs  of 
the  admiral,  who,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  pilot j  went  too  near  the  Seven 
ides,  and  fo  loft  his  largeft  Blips,  and 
3000  of  his  beft  foidiers.  On  October 
ySj  1759,  it  was  taken  by  the  Englilh,  ’ 
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under  the  command  of  general  James 
Wolfe,  who  after  having  furm  unted 
every  obftacle  of  art  and  nature,  expired 
in  the  arms  of  viftory.  Admiral  Saun¬ 
ders  commanded  the  fleet,  whole  coufage 
and  conduit  as  an  officer  need  no  enco¬ 
miums.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  there  was 
the  finite  ft  harmony  preferved  between 
the  army  and  navy,  which  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  reduition  of  tire  place. 
After  this  valuable  aequifiiion,  all  Ca¬ 
nada  came  under  the  Jurilduftion  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  given 
up  by  the  French  at  the  treaty  of  peace 
1763.  An  ait  of  parliament  palled  the’ 
two  houfes  in  England  in  1774,  permit¬ 
ting  the  Canadians  the  free  ufe  of  their 
religion  [  popery]  and  allowing  them 
their  own  mode  of  trial.  W retched  mult 
be  the  fituation  of  his  majefty’s  Prote- 
ftant  fubjeits  in  Canada  !  Long,.  69  deg. 
48  min.  Wr.  Lat.  45  deg.  55  min.  N. 

*  QUEBEC  taken.  The  confequences 
which  attended  the  reduition  of  the  fort 
of  Niagara,  as  well  as  thofe  upon  Lake 
Champlain,  were  very  interesting;  but 
the  great  and  central  operation,  to  which 
all  the  reft  tended,  and  to  which  even 
thofe  were  to  be  only  fubfervient,  was, 
that  again  ft  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Ca¬ 
nada  :  and  as  this  was  to  be  the  decifiVe 
ftroke,  it  was  proper  that  the  greateft 
force  ftionld  have  been  employed  again  ft 
it.  If  we  reckon  the  maritime  force, 
there  is  no  dpubt  that  we  employed  a 
greater  number  of  men  again  ft  Quebec 
than  again!!  the  Champlain  forts;  but  the 
land-forces,  from  fome  caufe,  fell  much 
fliort  of  the  number  originally  propofed, 
for  they  did  not  exceed  feven  thoufand 
men,  regulars  and  provincials,  though 
the  original  plan  intended  nine  thoufand 
for  that  expedition,  independent  of  the 
junflion  of  thofe  under  general  Amherft, 
whofe  afliliance  upon  the  occafion  was 
taken  for  granted.  In  this  expedition 
general  Wolfe  commanded  the  land-for¬ 
ces.  The  fleet  was  under  admiral  Saun¬ 
ders.  The  whole  embarkation  arrived  in 
the  latter  end  of  June  1759,  at  the  idle  of 
Orleans,  a  few  leagues  from  Quebec, 
without  any  accident  whatfoever,  not- 
withllanding  the  ill  fame  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  reports  of  its  danger¬ 
ous  navigation,  probably  fpread  for  politi¬ 
cal  purpofes.  They  landed  upon  the  ille  of 
Orleans,  which  is  formed  by  the  branches 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  This  ifland  is 
about  ao  miles  in  length,  and  7  or  8  in 
breadth,  highly  cultivated,  and  affording 
every  kind  of  refreshment  to  the  foidiers 
and  tailors  after  their  tedious  voyage.  As 
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this  ifiand  extends  quite  up  to  the  bafen 
of  Quebec,  it  was  neceifary  to  pollels  it 
in  order  to  a<rt  a<*ainft  *he  town  ;  for  the 
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rnort  werterly  point  of  this  lliand  advan¬ 
ces  towards  a  high  point  of  land  on  the 
'continent,  called  Point  Levi.  Both  of 
thefe  Pnut  up  the  vievv  of  the  northern 
and  fouthern  channel,  'which  environ  the 
ifie  of  Orleans,  fo  that  the  harbour  of 
Quebec  appears  to  be  a  bafon  land-locked 
upon  all  Tides.  The  poffcffion  of  both 
■thefe  points  were  necertary,  as  they 
might  be  .employed  either  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage  again  ft  the  town,  or  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  befiegers  ;  for  whiilt  the 
enemy  continued  makers  of  thofe,  it  was 
impoffible  for  a  Pnip  to  lie  in  the  harbour 
of  Quebec.  When  t’nefe  ports  were  pof- 
fefied,  which  was  done  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  harbour  and  town  of  Quebec 
appeared  full  to  the  view7,  at  once  a 
tempting  and  dr  con  raging  fight:  for  no 
place  feems  poffe (Ted  of  greater  benefits 
6f  nature,  nor  none  of  which  nature 
feems  more  to  have  con  till  ted  the  defence. 
Quebec,  fays  F.  Charlevoix,  can  boa'rt  of 
a  frefh-water  harbour,  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  a  hundred  men  of  war  of  the  line, 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  difi- 
tance  from  the  fea.  It  lies  on  the  tnort 
navigable  river  in  the  univerfe.  The  ri¬ 
ver  St.  Lawrence,  up  to  the  ifie  of  Or¬ 
leans,  that  is,  for  about  a  hundred  and 
twelve  leagues  from  its  month,  is  no 
where  lefis  than  from  four  to  five  leagues 
broad  ;  but  above  that  ifie  it  narrows,  fo 
that  before  Quebec  it  is  not  above  a  mile 
over.  Hence  this  place  got  the  name  of 
Quebeis,  or  Quebec,  which  in  the  Algon¬ 
quin  tongue  fignifies  a  rtrait.  The  city 
is  the  feat  of  the  governor,  and  the  in- 
tendant,  and  the  fuprerne  tribunals  of 
jurtice  for  all  the  French  North  Ame¬ 
rica  :  it  is  aifo  an  epifcopal  fee,  and  a 
place  of  confiderable  trade.  It  is  large  in 
extent,  and  elegant  in  many  of  its  build¬ 
ings,  both  public  and  private.  It  con- 
liits  of  an  upper  and  lower  town  ;  the 
lower,  which  is  nairow,  is  built  upon  a 
(hand,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rock,  upon 
which  the  upper  town  (lands.  This  rock 
extends  itfelf,  and  continues  vvith  a  bold 
and  deep  front  weftward  along  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  for  a  confiderable  way. 
Another  river  from  the  north-wert,  called 
St.  Charles,  falls  here  into  the  former, 
wafhing  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which 
Quebec  rtands.  The  point  on  which  the 
Town  is  built  thus  becomes  a  fort  cf  pen- 
infulaby  the  junction  of  thefe  rivers.  So 
that  whoever  attacks  Quebec  mnft  either 
make  his  approaches  above  the  town, 
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and  overcome  the  precipice  which  w<5 
have  mentioned,  or  crofs  the  river  Stj 
Charles,  and  attempt  it  upon  that  fide. 
The  former  of  thofe  methods  mult  ap¬ 
pear  to  a  prudent  commander  wholly 
unadvifeable,  and  the  latter  extremely 
difficult.  If  the  former  method  fliouici 
be  attempted,  they  would  have  that  dan¬ 
gerous  precipice  to  overcome,  defended 
by  the  enemy's  whole  force,  which  the 
attack  would  draw  to  this  quarter.  Ora 
the  other  hand,  the  country,  from  the 
river  St.  Charles  to  the  northward,  for 
more  than  five  miles,  is  extremely  rough*, 
broken,  and  difficult,  full  of  rivulets, 
gullies,  and  ravines,  and  fo  continues  to 
the  river  'of  Montmorenei,  which  flows 
by  the  foot  of  a  deep  and  woody  Hill. 
On  the  fide  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  is  a 
bank  of  land  of  great  extent,  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  approach  of  any  confiderable 
vefi'ci.  In  this  advantageous  fit  nation 
was  the  French  army  ported,  upon  what 
was  deemed  the  only  acceffibic  fide  of 
Quebec,  all  along  from  the  river  St. 
Charles  to  that  cf  Montmorenei,  in¬ 
trenched  at  every  attackable  1'pot,  with 
the  river  and  fand-bank  above  mentioned 
in  their  front,  and  thick  Impenetrable 
woods  upon  their  rear.  It  is  impoffible 
tv  imagine  a  rtronger  port,  a  port  at  once 
more  defenfihle  in  itfelf,  or  better  calcu¬ 
lated  for  fuceouring  the  city,  on  which 
fide  foever  it  fiiould  be  attacked.  Thus 
ported,  they  greatly  exceeded  in  num¬ 
bers  the  befiegers,  being  about  ten  thou- 
fand  men,  under  an  able,  and  hitherto 
fortunate  commander,  M.  de  Montcalm, 
who,  though  he  was  fuperior  in  number 
to  the  Englifh,  refolved  to  rilk  nothing, 
and  wifely  relied  on  the  uatural  (Length 
of  the  country.  When  Wolfe  faw  the 
fituation  of  the  town,  the  nature  of  the 
country,  the  number  of  the  troops,  and 
their  pofition,  though  of  a  fanguine  tem¬ 
per,  and  highly  adventurous,  he  began, 
to  defpair  ;  but  however  another  com¬ 
mander  might  have  thought  inaertion  in 
fuch  circumrtances  juftified  to  himfelf,  or 
even  to  the  world,  by  fuch  rtrong  appear¬ 
ances,  “Wolfe  refolved  to  leave  nothing 
unatte-mpted,  but  amidft  the  choice  of 
difficulties  which  lay  before  him,  to  pitch 
upon  thofe  where  the  valour  of  his  troops 
might  be  employed  with  the  bell  profpeeft 
of  luccefs.  As  foon  as  he  had  fecured 
the  weft  point  of  the  ifie  of  Orleans,  and 
that  of  Levi,  he  erected  batteries  there  of 
cannon  anfi  mortars  on  the  high  ground, 
from  the  Point  of  Levi,  which  looks  to¬ 
wards  the  town  :  thefe  fired  continually 
upon  the  place.  Admiral  Saunders  was 
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Rationed  below  in  the  north  channel  of 
the  i lie  of  Orleans,  oppofite  to  Montmo- 
renci ;  admiral  Holmes  was  Rationed 
above  the  town,,  at  once  to  didrafit  the 
enemy’s  attention,  and  to  prevent  any 
attempts  from  the  enemy  againd  the  bat¬ 
teries  that  played  upon  the  town.  After 
this  wife  diipolition  was  made  of  the  fleet, 
general  Wolfe  caviled  the  troops  to  he 
tranfported'  over  the  north  channel  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  north-ead 
of  Montmorenci.  with  a  view  of  palling 
that  river,  and  bringing  the  enemy-  to  an 
engagement.  Some  heights  which  com¬ 
manded  the  enemy’s  intrenchments,  and 
a  ford  above,  and  another  below  the  fails, 
encouraged  him  to  this  attempt;  but 
upon  recon  neutering  the  ground,  the  op- 
polite  fhore  was  found  lb  lfeep  and 
woody,  that  he  could  not  hope  to  put 
bis  deflgn  in  execution,  which  was,  by 
moving  towards  the  enemy's  flank,  to 
draw  them  to  an  engagement.  To  bring 
the  French  to  an  action  was  his  Angle 
object.  He  had  found  that  any  attempts 
to  a  (fault  the  city  would  prove  to  no  pur- 
poie  whilft  the  fleet  could  only  batter  the 
lower  town,  and  mud  iutfer  greatly  by 
the  cannon  and  bombs  of  the  upper, 
\vhild  they  were  employed  in  this  inef¬ 
fectual  fervice  ;  for  after  the  reduction  of 
the  lower  town,  the  pafiages  to  the  upper 


were  extremely  deep,  and  moreover  io 
well  intrenched  that  this  advantage 
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would  prove  little  towards  the  reduc'd 
of  the  place.  The  only  point  left,  there¬ 
fore,  was  by  every  means  to  entice  or 
force  the  enemy  to  an  engagement  ;  and 
to  i h is  end  no  means  were  omitted,  by 
fending  detachments  up  the  river,  and 
by  every  appearance  of  a  dtlign  to  attack 
the  town  on  that  fide.  But  the  marquis 
de  Montcalm,  in  ehoofing  his  pod,  v\  as 
well  apprized  of  its  importance.  He 
knew  lUiticiently  the  nature  of  rhe  coun  • 
try  up  the  river,  and  he  r ruffed  to  it  ; 
and  therefore  he  kipt  hirnfelf  elofely  in 
his  pod,  dif  poling  his  parties  of  fiavages, 
in  which  he  was  very  drong,  in  fitch  a 
manner  as  t^  make  any  attempt  upon 
him  by  furptize  absolutely  impofirble.  In 
the  mean  time,  from  ihe  town  firefltips 
and  boats  were  let  down  the  dream  to 
dedroy  the  Hupping,  which,  as  they  al- 
fifleci  the  channel,  were 
but  by  the  extraor- 
idmiral 
of  this  kind  fent 
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greatly  cnchag- 

din  ary  (kill  and  vigilance  of  a; 
Saunders,  every  veflcl  c 
again  d  them  was  towed  a  fhore  withou 
doing,  the  leaf!  milch ic-f.  The  genera 
finding  that  ail  his  aborts  to  decoy  th 
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enemy  to  an  engagement  had  proved  un- 
fuccefsful,  and  fen  fib  ie  that  they  defirerl 
nothing  more  than  to  a£t  defenfively, 
until  the  feafon  itfelf  fhould  fight  for 
tliem,  and  oblige  the  Englifh  to  retire, 
he  came  at  lad,  in  fipite  of  ail  difficul¬ 
ties,  to  the  refolution  of  attacking  them 
•in  their  intrenchments  on  the  fide  of 
Montrnorenci.  The  place  where  the  at¬ 
tack  was  to  be  made  was  chofen  with 
great  judgment,  as  the  only  place  there¬ 
abouts  in  which  the  artillery  might  be 
brought  into  ufe,  as  there,  and  there 
only,  the  greated  part,  or  even  the  whole 
troops,  might  aft  at  once  ;  and  that  there 
the  retreat,  in  cafe  of  a  repu  fie,  was  fie  - 
cure,  at  lead  for  a  certain  time  of  the 
tide.  Having  determined  .upon  the 
place  where  the  attack  was  to  be,  which 
•  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Montmo- 
;  rend,  the  bed  difpofitions  for  it  were 
made,  both  on  the  part  of  the  admiral 
and  of- the  general,  July  30th.  But  not- 
with Handing  that  the  whole  was  con- 
duffed  with  equal  vigour  and  prudence, 
it  was  totally  defeated  by  one  of  thofe 
accidents  which  fio  frequently  interpofe, 
to  the  difgrace  of  human  wifidom,  and 
which  demondrates  that  fhe  is  far  from 
being  the  foie  arbitrels  of  war.  The 
Englifh  grenadiers,  who  led  the  attack, 
had  orders,  immediately  after  their  land¬ 
ing,  to  form  them  (elves  on  the  beach  j 
but  indead  of  forming  themfelves  as  they 
were  directed,  from  the  hurry  and  noife 
of  their  landing,  or  ffom  an  ill-governed 
ardor,  they  rulhed  impetuoufly  towards 
the  enemy’s  intrenchments,  in  the  ut= 
mofl;  diforder  and  condition,  without 
waiting  for  the  corps  which  were  to  fiufi- 
tain  them,  and  join  in  the  attack.  In 
this  diforder  they  were  met  by  a  violent 
and  deady  fife  from  the  intrenchments, 
by  which  they  were  thrown  into  more 
confulion,  and  obliged  t  o  fhe  Iter  them- 
lelves  behind  a  redoubt,  which  the 
French  had  abandoned  on  their  approach. 
The  general  perceiving  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  for  tliefie  grenadiers  to  form  under 
fio  fievere  a  fire,  that  the  night  drew  on, 
a  violent  temped  was  gathering,  and  the 
tide  began  to  make,  fiaw  clesrly  that  he 
had  nothing  further  left  than  to  order  a 
r.  treat  with  as  little  difadvantage  as  pofi- 
(ibis.  He  therefore  called  off  thefie  troops, 
and  having  formed  them  behind  brigadier 
Monkton’s  corps,  which  was  on  the  beach 
in  excellent  order,  the  whole  repafied 
the  river  without  moledation  ;  the  gene¬ 
ral  expofing  his  perfon  with  that  intrepi¬ 
dity  which  didinguifhed  him  both  during 
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the  attack  and  the  retreat.  The  lofs  in 
this  check  was  not  inconfiderable,  and 
the  event  on  the  whole  was  fuch  as  to 
difcourage  any  further  attempts  upon 
that  fide.  They  returned  to  the  old 
meafures.  The  general  again  fent  fome 
bodips  above  the  town,  and  fome  men  of 
war  failed  up  the  dream  for  more  than 
twelve  leagues.  They  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  enemy  had  amafied  fome 
magazines  of  provifions  in  the  interior 
country,  and  they  propofed,  by  getting 
between  them  and  the  town,  to  draw  the 
french  army  from  their  intrenchments 
to  the  long-defired  engagement;  but  if 
they  failed  to  compafs  this,  they  might 
at  lead  dedroy  the  blips  of  war  which  the 
enemy  had  in  the  river,  and  belp  to  open 
a  communication  between  them  and  ge¬ 
neral  Amherd,  on  whom  their  lad  ex¬ 
pectations  were  fixed,  and  who,  they 
flattered  themfelves,  was  on  his  march 
to  their  abidance.  But  though  they  fuc- 
ceeded  in  dedroying  fome  of  the  enemies 
magazines,  there  was  nothing  of  great 
moment  in  this  :  they  could  not  come 
near  the  men  of  war  :  however,  they  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  from  fome  prifoners  of 
the  fuccefs  of  Sir  William  Johnfon  againd 
Niagara :  they  learned  likewife,  that  the 
French  had  fmoothed  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  general  Amherd,  by  aban¬ 
doning  Crown-Point  and  Ticondefoga. 
But  this  intelligence,  otherwife  fo  plea- 
ling,  brought  them  no  profpeCt  of  the 
approach  of  any  abidance  from  that 
quarter.  The  feafon  waded  apace  ;  the 
general  fell  violently  ill,  con  fumed  by 
care,  watching,  and  a  fatigue  too  great 
to  be  fupported  by  a  delicate  conditution, 
and  a  body  unequal  to  that  vigorous  and 
enterpribng  foul  that  it  lodged.  It  was 
not  enough  for  him  to  efcape  from  fo 
great  an  expedition  uncondemned  and 
unapplauded  :  to  be  pitied  was,  he 
thought,  but  a  milder  cenlurc  ;  and  he 
knew  that  no  military  conduct  can 
llbne,  unlefs  it  be  gilded  with  fuccefs. 
Fiis  own  high  notions,  the  public  hope, 
the  good  fuccefs  of  other  commanders, 
all  turned  inward  upon  him,  qppreded 
his  fpirits,  and  converted  difappbintment 
info  difeafe.  As  foon  as  he  had  a  little 
recovered,  he  difpatched  an  exprefs  v’ith 
an  account  of  his  proceedings  to  England, 
Written  indeed  in  the  bile  of  defpon- 
dency,  but  with  fuch  perfpicuity,  chan¬ 
nels,  and  elegance,  as  would  have  ranked 
him  among  our  bed  writers,  it  his  mili¬ 
tary  exploits  had  not  placed  him  among 
our  greateb  commanders,  lie  refolved, 
¥©£,.  IV. 
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when  he  fent  away  his  account,  to  con* 
tinue  the  campaign  to  the  lab  pobibls 
moment;  after  a  deliberation  with  his 
officers,  determined,  that  any  further  at¬ 
tempts  at  Montmorenci  were  to  littld 
purpofe,  and  that  their  principal  opera¬ 
tions  ffiould  be  above  the  town,  in  order, 
if  poblble,  to  draw  the  enemy  to  an  ac¬ 
tion.  But  the  defign  of  Wolfe  was 
deeper,  and  more  particularly  directed 
than  it  had  been  before.  The  camp  at 
Montmorenci  was  broke  up,  and  the 
troops  were  conveyed  to  the  fouth-eafl  of 
the  river,  and  encamped  at  Point  Levi. 
The  fquadron  under  admiral  Holmes 
made  movements  up  the  river  for  feveral 
days  fuccebively,  in  order  to  draw  the 
enemies  attention  as  far  from  the  town 
as  poibble.  This  fucceeded  in  fomemea- 
fare  ;  for  though  it  could  not  perfuade 
the  marquis  de  Montcalm  to  quit  his 
poll:,  it  induced  him  to  detach  M.  de 
Bougainville  with  fifteen  hundred  men  to 
watch  their  motions,  and  to  proceed 
along  the  weftern  ffiore  of  the  river, 
vvhilft  the  Englifh  army  directed  its  match 
the  fame  way  on  the  eabern  bank.  When 
general  Wolfe  faw  that  matters  were  ripe 
for  a&ion,  he  ordered  the  fhips  under  ad¬ 
miral  Saunders,  to  make  a  feint,  as  if 
they  propofed  to  attack  the  French  in 
their  intrenchments,  on  the  Beauport 
ffiore  below  the  town,  and  by  their  mo¬ 
tions,  to  give  this  feint  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  reality  which  it  pobibly  could 
have.  This  difpofuion  being  made  be¬ 
low  the  town,  the? general  embarked  his 
forces  about  one  in  the  morning*  and 
with  admiral  Holmes’s  divifion,  went 
three  leagues  further  up  the  river  than  the 
intended  place  of  his  landing,  in  order 
to  am ufe  the  enemy,  and  conceal  his 
real  defign.  Then  he  put  them  into 
boats,  and  fell  down  iilently  with  the 
tide  unobferved  by  the  French  eentincls 
polled  along  the  ffiore.  The  rapidity  of 
the  current  carried  thefe  boats  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  intended  place  of  attack.  The 
(hips  followed  them,  and  arrived  juft  at 
the  time  which  had  been  concerted  to 
cover  their  landing.  Confidering  the 
darknefs  of  the  night,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  current,  this  was  a  very  critical 
operation,  and  it  required  excellent  heads, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  marine,  and  the 
land  ferviee,  to  preferve  a  communica¬ 
tion,  and  to  prevent  a  difeovery  and  con- 
fufion.  As  the  troops  could  not  land  at 
the  fpot  propofed,  when  they  were  put 
on  ffiore,  an  hill  appeared  before  them 
extremely  high  and  beep  in  its  afeent ;  a 
C  little 
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little  path  winded  up  this  afcent,  fo  nar¬ 
row  that  two  could  not  go  abreaft.  Even 
this  path  was  intrenched,  and  a  captain’s 
guard  defended  it.  Thefe  difficulties  did 
not  abate  the  hopes  of  the  general,  or 
the  ardor  of  the  troops.  The  light  in¬ 
fantry  under  colonel  Howe  laying  hold  of 
flumps  and  bqughs  of  trees,  pulled  thern- 
felves  up,  diflodged  the  guards,  and 
cleared  the  path  ;  and  then  all  the  troops 
furmounting  every  difftcuity,  gained  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  as  fall  as  they 
afeended,  formed  them  (elves,  fo  that 
they  were  all  in  order  of  battle  at  day¬ 
break.  Montcalm,  when  he  heard  that 
the  Englifh  had  afeended  the  hill,  Sep¬ 
tember  thirteenth,  and  were  formed  on 
the  high  ground  at  the  back  of  the  town, 
fcarcely  credited  the  intelligence,  and  ftill 
believed  it  to  be  a  feint  to  induce  him  to 
■abandon  that  flrong  port,  which  had 
been  the  objeft  of  all  the  real  attempts 
that  had  been  made  fince the  beginning  of 
the  campaign.  But  he  was  foon,  and 
fatally  for  him,  undeceived.  He  faw 
clearly  that  the  Englifh  fleet  and  army 
were  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  fhe  upper 
and  lower  town  might  be  attacked  in 
concert,  and  that  nothing  but  a  battle 
could  pofiibly  fave  it.  Accordingly  he 
determined  to  give  them  battle,  and  quit¬ 
ting  Beauport,  palled  the  river  St. 
Charles,  and  formed  his  troops  oppofite 
to  ours.  He  filled  the  bufhes  that  were 
in  his  front  with  detachments  of  Indians, 
and  his  beft  marksmen,  to  the  number 
of  about  fifteen  hundred ;  his  regular 
forces  formed  hrs  left ;  his  right  was  com- 
pofed  of  the  troops  of  the  colony,  (up- 
ported  by  two  battalions  of  regulars. 
The  reft  of  the  Indians  and  Canadians 
extended  on  that  fide,  and  attempted  to 
Outflank  the  left  of  the  Englifh,  which 
was  formed  to  prevent  that  defign,  in  a 
manner  which  the  military  men  call  po- 
tenet  ;  that  is,  in  a  body  which  prefents 
two  faces  to  the  enemy.  Here  brigadier 
general  Townfhend  commanded  fix  regi¬ 
ments,  and  the  Louifbourg  grenadiers 
were  difpofed  in  a  line  to  the  right  of  this 
body,  extending  to  the  river.  A  regi¬ 
ment  was  drawn  up  behind  the  right  for 
a  referve.  It  was  formed  in  eight  fub- 
divifions  with  large  intervals.  The  light 
infantry  under  colonel  Howe,  protected 
the  rear,  and  the  left.  The  difpofitions 
on  both  fules  were  judicious,  and  the 
engagement  on  both  Tides  began  with  spi¬ 
rit  .  The  Englifh  troops  were  exhorted 
to  referve  thedr  fire  ;  and  they  bore  that 
the  enemy’s  light  troops  in  front, 
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which  was  galling,  though  irregular, 
with  the  utmort  patience  and  good  order, 
waiting  for  the  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
which  advanced  faft  upon  them.  At 
forty  yards  diftance,  our  troops  gave  their 
fire,  which  took  place  in  its  full  extent, 
and  made  a  terrible  havoc  among  the 
French.  It  was  fupported  with  as  much 
vivacity  as  it  was  begun,  and  the  enemy 
every  where  yielded  to  it ;  but  juft  in  the 
moment,  when  the  fortune  of  the  field 
began  to  declare  itfelf,  general  Woite,  in 
whole  life  every  thing  feemed  included, 
fell ;  general  Monkton,  the  next  to  him 
in  commend,  fell  immediately  after,  and 
both  were  conveyed  out  of  the  line  ;  the 
command  now  devolved  on  general 
Townfhend.  It  was  at  a  very  critical 
time.  For,  though  the  enemy  began  to 
fall  back,  and  were  much  broken,  the 
lofs  of  the  twev  generals  was  a  very  dif- 
couragint?  circum  fiance,^  and  it  required 
great  temper  and  great  exertions  to  lup- 
port  the  advantages  that  had  been  gained, 
and  to  pufli  them  to  their  proper  extent. 
General  Townfhend  fhewed  himfelf  equal 
to  fo  arduous  a  duty ;  the  troops  pre- 
ferved  their  fpirit,  and  each  corps  feemed 
to  exert  itfelf  with  a  view  to  its  peculiar 
character.  The  grenadiers  with  their 
bayonets,  the  Highlanders  with  their 
broad  (words,  and  the  reft  of  the  forces, 
with  a  fteady  and  continued  fire,  drove 
the  enemy  in  great  diforder  from  every 
poft,  and  com  pleated  their  defeat.  Du¬ 
ring  the  whole  action,  colonel  Howe, 
with  his  light  infantry,  covered  the  left 
wing  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  entirely  to 
fru (Irate  the  attempts  of  the  enemy’s  In¬ 
dians  and  Canadians  upon  that  flank. 
The  field  now  feented  to  be  compleatly 
decided,  w'hen  a  new  enemy  appeared, 
which  threatened  to  bring  on  a  frefh  en¬ 
gagement,  and  to  put  all  again  to  tiie 
hazard.  M.  de  Bougainville,  whom  the 
feigned  movements  of  the  Englifh  troops 
had  drawn  up  the  river,  turned  back  on 
difeovering  their  real  defign,  and  now 
appeared  oh  the  rear  of  the  army,  with  a 
body  of  two  thoufand  men.  But  fortu¬ 
nately  the  main  body  of  the  French  was 
by  this  time  fo  broken  and  difperfed, 
that  the  general  was  able  to  eftablifh  his 
rear,  and  to  turn  fuch  an  oppofition  on 
that  fide,  that  the  enemy  retired  after  a 
very  feeble  attempt.  In  this  decifive  ac¬ 
tion,  our  troops  loft  about  five  hundred 
men  ;  on  the  fide  of  the  enemy,  at  leaft 
fifteen  hundred  were  killed.  But  how¬ 
ever  glorious  this  victory  was,  and  how¬ 
ever  important  in  its  confequ cnees,  it 
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jnud  he  admitted  that  it  was  very  dearly 
bought.  Soldiers  may  be  raifed ;  of¬ 
ficers  will  be  formed  by  experience  ;  but 
the  lofs  of  a  genius  in  war,  is  a  lofs 
which  we  know  not  how'  to  repair.  The 
death  of  Wolfe  was  indeed  grievous  to 
his  country,  but  to  himfelf  the  mod 
happy  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and  the 
moil  to  be  envied  by  all  thole  who  have 
a  true  reliih  for  military  glory.  Unin- 
debted  to  family,  or  connections  ;  un¬ 
supported  by  intrigue  or  faCtion  ;  he  had 
accomplifhed  the  whole  bufinefs  of  life 
at  a  time  w  hen  others  are  only  beginning 
to  appear  ;  and  at  the  age  of  thifty-five, 
without  feeling  the  weaknefs  of  age,  or  the 
vicilfitude  of  fortune,  having  Satisfied  his 
honeft  ambition,  having  com  pleated  his 
character,  having  fulfilled  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  his  country,  he  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  conquering  troops,  and  expired  in 
the  arms  of  victory.  The  circumftances 
that  attended  the  death  of  Such  a  perSon, 
are  too  intereding  to  be  pafied  over  in 
Silence,  and  they  were,  indeed.  Such  as 
Spoke  the  u'hole  tenor  of  his  life.  He 
fird  received  a  wound  in  the  head;  but, 
that  he  might  not  d  if  courage  his  troops, 
he  wrapped  it  up  in  his  handkerchief, 
and  encouraged  his  men  to  advance ; 
Soon  after  he  received  another  ball  in  his 
belly;  this  alfo  he  dif  lean  bled,  and  ex¬ 
erted  himfelf  as  before  i  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  third  in  his  bread:,  under  which 
he  at  lad  Sunk,  and  Suffered  himfelf,  un¬ 
willingly,  to  be  carried  behind  the  ranks. 
As  he  lay  draggling  with  the  anguilh 
and  weaknefs  of  three  grievous  wounds, 
he  Seemed  only  follicitous  about  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  battle.  He  begged  one,  who 
attended,  to  Support  him  to  view  the 
field;  but  as  he  found  that  the  approach 
of  death  had  dimmed  and  confuted  his 
fight,  he  defired  an  officer,  who  was  by 
him,  to  give  him  an  account  of  what  he 
Saw.  The  officer  anfwered,  that  the 
enemy  Seemed  broken  ;  he  repeated  his 
quedion  a  few  minutes  after,  with  much 
anxiety ;  u'hen  he  was  told  that  the 
enemy  was  totally  routed,  and  that  they 
fled  in  all  parts.  “  Then,  Said  he,  I 
AM  satisfied;”  and  immediately  he 
expired. 

QUEEN,  Regina,  denotes  either  a 
woman  who  holds  the  crown  of  a  realm 
Singly  and  by  right  of  blood,  called  queen 
regnant  ;  or  it  is  a  title,  by  way  of  cour- 
tefy,  given  to  the  wife  of  the  king,  who 
is  called  qut@n  con  fort ;  or  the  widow  of 
a  king  is  called  queen,  bur  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  dowager.  In  the  did  fenfe, 
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queen  is  the  Same  with  king,  and  has 
the  Same  power  and  prerogative. 

QU£EN-BEE,  a  name  given  by  modern 
writers  to  what  ufed  to  be  called  the  king- 
bee,  or  king  of  the  bees  ;  a  large  and 
long-bodied  be,  of  which  kind  there  is 
only  one  found  in  every  Swarm,  and 
which  is  always  treated  with  the  greated 
refpe<d  by  the  red.  See  Bee. 

QUESTION,  Quest io,  in  logic,  Sec. 
a  propofition  whofe  truth  a  perfon  being 
inquifitive  about,  propofes  it  by  way  of 
interrogation  to  another. 

QUEST,  or  Inquest,  an  inquifi- 
tion  made  upon  oath  of  an  impannellcti 
jury. 

QUEST-MEN,  or  Inquest  Men, 
perfous  chofen  yearly  in  each  ward  in 
London,  &c.  to  enquire  into  abufes, 
efpecially  Such  as  relate  to  weights  and 
mcafu  res. 

QUESTOR,  ^uaflor,  an  officer  in 
ancient  Rome  who  had  the  care  of  the 
public  treafure.  The  queftor’s  office, 
quedoifhip,  was  originally  confined  to 
the  army.  They  paid  the  Soldiery,  took 
charge  of  monies  accruing  by  Spoil, 
plunder,  &c .  At  length  new  ones  were 
eredted  to  refide  in  the  city,  and  receive 
the  public  money,  Sec.  There  were  alfo 
another  kind  of  quedors  whofe  office  was 
to  enquire  into,  and  take  cognizance  of, 
capital  crimes, 

QUEUE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  tail 
of  the  bead.  If  a  lion  have  a  forked 
tail,  he  is  blazoned  double  queued. 

QUICKSILVER,  a  very  ponderous 
fluid  mineral,  the  Same  as  mercury.  See 
Mercury. 

QUICK,  or  Qu i c kset-Hedg e, 
among  gardeners,  denotes  all  live  hedges, 
of  whatever  Sort  of  plants  they  are  com- 
pofed,  to  didinguifil  them  from  dead 
hedges  ;  but,  in  a  more  drift  Senfe  of 
this  word,  it  is  applied  to  the  hawthorn, 
or  mefpilus  fylvedris  :  under  which  name 
the  young  plants,  or  Sets,  are  commonly 
fold  by  the  nurfery  gardeners,  who  raife 
them  for  Sale.  In  the  choice  of  thefe  Sets, 
thofe  which  are  railed  in  the  nurfery  are 
to  be  preferred  to  Such  as  are  drawn  out 
of  the  woods  :  becaufe  the  latter  have 
Seldom  good  roots  ;  though,  as  they  are 
larger  plants  than  are  commonly  to  be 
had  in  the  nurfery,  many  people  prefer 
them  on  that  account  :  but  from  long  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  found,  that  thofe  hedges 
which  have  been  planted  with  young 
plants  from  the  nurfery,  have  always 
made  the  bed  hedges.  Indeed,  if  per- 
i  Son*  would  have  patience  to  wait  for  thefe 
C  7,  from 
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from  feed,  and  to  fow  the  haws  in”  the 
place  where  the  hedge  is  defigned,  thefe 
unremoved  plants  will  make  a  much 
ftronger  and  more  durable  fence,  than 
thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  ;  bull  am 
aware  that  moll  people  will  be  for  con¬ 
demning  this  practice,  as  being  tedious 
in  railing;  but,  if' the  haws  are  buried 
one  year  in  the  ground,  to  prepare  them 
for  vegetation,  before  they  are  fown,  it 
will  not  be  fo  long  before  this  will  be¬ 
come  a  good  fence,  as  is  generally  ima¬ 
gined.  Nay,  from  fome  trials  of  this 
'kind,  which  I  have  made,  I  have  found, 
that  thofe  plants  which  have  remained  . 
where  they  came  up  from  feed,  have 
made  fuch  progrefs  as  to  overtake,  in  fix, 
years,  plants  of  two  years  growth,  which 
were  tranfplanted  at  the  time  when  thefe 
feeds  were  fown.  And,  if  the  hedges 
are  raifed  from  feed,  it  will  not  he  arnifs 
to  mix  holly  berries  with  the  haws,  and, 
if  fo,  thefe  berries  fhould  alfo  be  buried 
one  year,  to  prepare  them,  fo  that  then 
both  will  come  up  together  the  following 
fpring;  and  this  mixture  of  holly  with 
the  quick  will  not  only  have  a  beautiful 
.  appearance  in  the  winter,  hut  will  alfo 
thicken  the  hedge  at  the  bottom,  and 
make  it  a  better  fence.  But,  where  the 
hedge  is  to  be  planted,  the  lets  fhould 
not  be  more  than  three  years  old  from 
the  haws ;  for,  when  they  are  older, 
their  roots  will  he  hard  and  woody  ;  and, 
as  thefe  are  commonly  trimmed  off  before 
the  fets  are  planted,  fo  they  very  often 
ynifearry;  and  fuch  of  them  as  do  live, 
will  not  make  fo  good  progrefs  as  younger 
•plants,  nor  are  they  fo  durable ;  for  thefe 
plants  will  not  hear  tranfplanting  fo  well 
as  many  others,  efpecially  when  they 
have  flood  long  in  the  foed-bed  un re¬ 
proved.  Miller  s  Card.  Dift. 

QUIDDITY,  in  thp  fchopls,  the  e  fi¬ 
fe  nee  or  nature  of  a  thing  known  or  ex- 
prefled  in  any  definition.  And  hence, 
whatever  is  elfential  to  a  thing,  is  faid  to 
be  quiddative. 

QUIESCENT  denotes  any  thing  at 
reft,  in  contradiftindtion  to  motion. 

QUIETISM,  the  femiments  of  the 
Quietifts,  a  religious  fedt  which  made  a 
great  noile  towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
century. 

QUILLS,  the  large  feathers  taken  out 
of  the  end  of  the  wing  of  a  goofe,  crow, 
See.  Quills  are  denominated  from  the 
order  in  which  they  are  fixed  in  the  wing, 
the  fecond  and  third  quills  being  the  heft 
for  writing,  as  they  have  the  large  ft  and 
rpundeft  barrels.  Crow-quills  are  chiefly 
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ufed  for  drawing.  In  order  to  harden  a. 
quill  that  is  loft,  thruft  the  barrel  into 
hot  allies,  ftirring  it  till  it  is  foft,  then 
taking  it  out,  prefs  it  almoft  flat  upon 
your  knee  with  the  back  of  a  pen  knife, 
and  afterwards  reduce  it  to  a  roundnefs 
with  your  fingers.  If  you  have  a  number 
to  harden,  let  water  and  alum  over  the 
fire,  and  while  it  is  boiling  put  in  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  quills,  the  barrels  only,  for  a  mi¬ 
nute,  and  then  lay  them  by. 

QUILT,  a  covering  for  a  Bed,  formed 
of  two  pieces  of  filk ,  cotton,  Si c.  quilted 
together. 

QUILTING,  a  method  of  fewing  two 
pieces  of  filk,  linen,  or  fluff  on  each 
other,  with  wool  or  cotton  between 
them  ;  by  working  them  all  over  in  the 
form  of  checquer  or  diamond-work,  or 
in  flowers.  The  fame  name  is  alfo  given 
to  the  fluff  fo  worked. 

■QUILTING,  among  failors,  the  aft 
of  weaving  a  fort  of  coat  or  matting  round 
a  jar  or  jug  to  prevent  it  from  break¬ 
ing. 

*  QJJIN,  James,  a  celebrated  Englilh 
comedian,  was  horn  in  the  parilli  of  St. 
Paul’s  Covent-Garden,  London,  and  his 
father  foon  after  fettling  in  Ireland,  he 
was  firft  placed  in  agrammar-fehool,  and 
afterwards  at  the  univerfity  of  Dublin, 
where  he  remained  till  he  was  near  20 
years  of  age.  His  father  intending  him 
for  the  bar,  he  then  came  over  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  took  chambers  in  the  Temple  ; 
but  he  prefently  found  he  had  a  much 
ftronger  inclination  to  ftudy  Shakcfpeare, 
than  Coke  upon  Littleton.'  About  this 
time  his  father  died,  who  having  been 
pofteffed  of  a  fmall  eftate,  which  his  na¬ 
tural  generofity  had  greatly  incumbered, 
Mr.  Quin  found  his  patrimony  fo  fmall, 
as  to  he  infufficient  for  his  fupport  ;  and 
having  made  but  a  fmall  progrefs  in  the 
ftqdy  of  the  law,  he  refolvcd  to  quit  his 
prefent  purfuit,  and  apply  to  the  ltage. 
He  had  many  requifites  to  form  a  good 
aftor ;  an  expreftive  countenance,  a 
marking  eye,  a  clear,  full  and  melodious 
voice,  an  extenfive  memory,  founded 
upon  a  long  application  to  our  heft  and 
claffic  authors,  an  enilnifiaftic  admiration 
of  Shakefpeare,  a  happy  and  articulate 
pronunciation,  and  a  majeftic 'figure.  He 
made  his  firft  appearance  in  17  18,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-Lane,  but  had 
not  an  qpportunity  of  difplaying  his 
great  theatrical  powers  till  the  year  172 o, 
when  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  being 
revived  at  Lincoln’s- Inn-Fields  threatre, 
he  performed  the  part  of  Fal^ilf;  and 
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the  firft  night  of  his  appearance  in  that  j 
-character,  lurprifed  and  aflonilbed  the 
whole  audience.  Notwithfianding  the 
rough  fantaffic  manner,  which  To  much 
charafterifed  Mr.  Quin,  no  one  was  of  a 
more  humane  difpolition,  oriels  addicted 
to  revenge.  But  there  was  at  that  time 
upon  Drury-Lane  threatre,  one  Wil¬ 
liams,  a-n  inferior  player,  who  performing 
the  part  of  the  mellcnger  in  the  tragedy 
of  Cato,  in  faying,  “  Cedar  fends  health 
to  Cato,”  pronounced  the  laid  word 
Keeto,  which  fo  llruck  Quin,  that  he 
replied  with  his  ufual  coolnei's,  “  Would 
be  had  fent  a  better  mellenger!”  Mr. 
Williams  was  fo  exafperared  with  his  an- 
fwer,  that  he  vowed  revenge  ;  and  fol¬ 
lowing  Quin  into  the  green-room,  repre- 
fented  the  injury  he  had  done  him,  by 
making  him  appear  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
<)f  the  audience,  and  infilled  upon  fatis- 
faftion..  Quin  endeavoured  to  rally  his 
pallion,  which  only  added  fuel  to  his  an¬ 
tagonists  rage,  who  retiring,  waited  for 
Quin  under  the  Piazza,  upon  his  return 
from  the  tavern  to  his  lodging;  Wil-' 
liams  drew  upon  him,  and  a  rencounter 
enfiued,  in  which  Williams  fell.  For 
this  affair  Quin  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bai¬ 
ley,  and  acquitted.  Upon  Booth’s  quit¬ 
ting  the  Sage,  Quin  Ihone  forth  in  all  his 
fplendour;  and  yet  had  the  diffidence, 
upon  the  firft  night  of  his  appearing  in 
Cato,  (o  infert  in  the  bills,  that  the  part 
of  Cato  would  he  attempted  by  Mr.  Quin. 
The  modelly  of  this  invitation  produced 
a  full  houfe,  and  a  favourable  audience  ; 
but  when  he  came  to  that  part  of  the 
play,  where  his  dead  /on  is  brought  upon 
his  bier,  Quin  in  fpeaking  thefc  words. 
<£  Thanks  be  to  the  gods  !  — my  hoy  has 
done  his  duty  !”  fo  affefted  the  whole 
houfe,  that  they  cried  out  with  continued 
application,  “  Booth  outdone,”  and, 
when  he  came  to  the  foiiloquy,  he  was 
encored  to  a  great  degree,  and  the  au¬ 
dience  with  great  impropriety  infilled  on 
a  repetition.  Quin  was  now  arrived  at 
the  fummit  of  his  profelfion,  where  he 
remained  without  a  rival  at  lealt  ten 
years.  At  theendof  1748,  Quin  having 
taken  umbrage  at  Rich’s  behaviour,  re¬ 
tired  to  Bath,  hut  came  from  thence  in 
the  year  1749,  to  play  the  part  cf 
Othello,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy 
fulferers  by  the  fire  in  Cornhill,  and  after¬ 
wards  continued  many  fucceffive  years  to 
come  conllantly  to  London,  to  perform 
the  character  of  Sir  John  Falftaff,  fer 
his  old  friend  Ryan;  but  1754,  having 
loll  two  of  his  front  teeth,  lie  declined 
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the  talk,  by  writing  to  his  friend,  that 
there  was  no  pcrrlbn  on  earth  he  would 
fooner  ferve,  but  that  he  would  whiffle 
Fa! Half  for  no  man.  While  Mr.  Quin 
continued  upon  lire  Hage,  he  conllantly 
kept  company, with  the  greatefl  genuife* 
of  the  age.  Fie  was  well  known  to  Pope 
and  Swift  ;  and  the  earl  of  Chefterfieid 
frequently  invited  him  to  his  table;  but 
there  was  none  for  whom  he  entertained 
a  higher  efteem,  than  for  the  ingenious 
Mr.Thompfon,  to  whom  he  made  himfelf 
known  by  an  aft  of  generality,  that  does 
the  greatelf  honour  to  his  character.  Mr. 
Quin's  judgment  in  the  English  language 
recommended  him  to  his  royal  hignnefs 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  inltruct  his  children  in 
fpeaking  and  reading  with  a  graceful 
propriety;  and  being  informed  of  the 
elegant  manner  in  which  Iris  preterit  nm- 
jelly  delivered  his  firfl  gracious  fpeech 
from  the  throne,  he  cried  out  in  a  kind 
of  extafy,  ct  Ay, —  I  taught  the  hoy  to 
fpeak!”  Nor  did  his  maje fly  forget  his 
oid  tutor  ;  for  foon  after  his  aeceffion  to 
the  throne,  he  gave  orders,  without  any 
l  application  being  made  to  him,  that  a 
genteel  penfion  fhould  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Quin  during  life.  As  lie  never  was  mar¬ 
ried,  and  had  only  diliant  relations,  lie 
funk  ;ooo  1.  which  was  half  his  fortune, 
in  an  annuity,  for  which  he  obtained 
zool.  a  year;  and  with  about  zcoo  1. 
more  in  the  funds,  lived  in  a  decent  man¬ 
ner  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at 
Bath.  Fie  died  of  a  fever  on  the  zift  of 
January  1766,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age, 

QUINCUNX,  in  aflronomy,  8cc.  de¬ 
notes  an  afpedt  of  the  planets,  when  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  other  one  hundred  and 
fifty  degrees,  or  five  figns. 

QUINDF.CAGON;  or  rather  pentc- 
decagon,  in  geometry,  a  plain  figure 
which  has  fifteen  lidcs,  and  as  many 
an  tries. 

O 

If  the  fides  be  all  equal,  it  is  a  regular 
quindecagon.  The  fide  of  finch  a  quin- 
decagon  inficribed  in  a  circle,  by  Fuel, 
prop.  16.I.  3.  is  equal  in  power  to  the 
half  difference  between  the  fide  of  the 
equilateral  triangle  and  the  fide  of  the 
pentagon,  as  alfio  to  the  difference  of  the 
perpendiculars  let  fall  on  both  fides  taken 
together. 

QUINQUAGENA^IUS,  among  the 
Romans,  was  an  officer  in  the  army  who 
had  the  command  of  a  company  of  fifty 
men  There  was  alfio  an  officer  of  po¬ 
licy  fo  called,  who  had  the  inipeUlion  of 
fifty  houfics  or  families. 


QUIN- 
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QTJTOQUAGESIMA  SUNDAY, 
ghrove-Sunday  ;  fo  called,  as  being  about 
the  fiftieth  day  before  Flatter. 

QUINQUINA, in  pharmacy,  the  name 
of  a  very  uleful  medicine  called  alfo  Pe¬ 
nman  bark  ;  it  being  the  bark  of  a  tree 
growing  into  Peru.  The  tree  producing 
(this  bark  is  of  a  middling  fize,  called  by 
jthe  Spaniards,  from  its  efficacy  again!! 
intermitting  fevers,  palo  de  calentures,  or 
the  fever  tree.  This  virtue  of  the  brak  is,, 
faid  to  have  been  difeovered  by  the  Indi¬ 
ans  about  the  year  1500,  but  not  revealed 
to  their  European  matters  till  140  years 
after;  when  a  figtval  cure  having  been 
performed  by  it  on  the  Spanifh  viceroy’s 
lady,  the  countefs  del  Cinchon,  it  came 
into  general  ufe  in  thofe  parts,  and  was 
dittingui  fired  by  the  appellations  pul-vis 
Ctanrtijjis,  cortex  china  china  or  cbinchina., 
kina  Pina,  or  kinkma ,  and  quir.a  quin  a,  or 
uinquina.  In  1649,  a  Jefirt  brought  a 
t  arge  quantity  of  it  into  Italy,  which 
'was  dittributed  by  the  fathers  of  that 
order,  at  a  great  price,  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  :  about  the  fame  time  a  quan¬ 
tity  was  purchafed  by  cardinal  de  Lugo 
for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  at  Rome.  From 
fchefe  it  received  the  names  of  cortex  or 
pul-vis  'Jejuiticu  3,  pul-vis  pat  rum ,  and  pul-vis 
cardinalis  de  Lugo. 

'I  his  bark  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of 
different  fugs,  fome  polled  up  into  fhort 
thick  quills,  and  others  flat :  the  outfide 
is  brownifh,  and  generally  covered  in  part 
with  a  whitifh  rnofs  :  the  infide  is  of  a 
veilowifh,  reddiih,  or  rutty  iron  colour. 
The  beft  fort  breaks  clofe  and  I  moot  h, 
and  proves  friable  betwixt  the  teeth  : 
the  inferior  kinds  appear  when  broken 
of  a  woody  texture,  and  in  chewing  fe-? 
parate  into  fibres.  The  former  pulverizes 
more  eafily  than  the  latter,  and  looks, 
when  powfiered,  of  a  light  brownifh  co¬ 
lour,  relembling  that  pf  cinnamon,  but 
fomewhat  paler. 

A  bark  was  fome  time  ago  brought  from 
America  under  the  name  of  the  female 
Peruvian  bark.  This  was  found,  from 
experience,  to  be  lefs  effectual  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  than  the  genuine  fort,  which  it  “was 
frequently  fubftituted  to  or  mixed  with 
In  France,  infomuch  that  its  importa¬ 
tion,  as  the  editor  of  Geofiroy  informs  us, 
was  prohibited  by  law.  It  is  confiderably 
thicker,  whiter  on  the  out  fide,  redder 
within,  and  weaker  in  fmell  and  tatte 
than  the  true  bark. 

Peruvian  bark  has  a  flight  fmell,  ap- 
proaphing  ii  were  to  muttinefs,  yet  fo 
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much  of  the  aromatic  kind  as  not  to  be 
disagreeable.  Its  tatte  is  confiderably  bit¬ 
ter,  attringent,  very  durable  in  the  mouth, 
and  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of 
aromatic  warmth,  but  not  fufficient  to 
prevent  its  being  ungrateful. 

The  febrifuge  virtue,  for  which  alone 
this  medicine  was  at  firft  recommended, 
has  now  been  ettabliihed  by  the  daily  ex¬ 
perience  of  about  a  century  :  and  that, 
when  judicioufiy  and  feafonably  adminif- 
tered,  it  proves  as  fafe  as  it  is  effectual, 
is  now  alio  beyond  difpute.  An  emetic, 
which  is  in  mofl  cafes  necefiary,  being 
taken  towards  the  approach  of  a  pa- 
roxyfm,  that  its  operation  may  be  over 
before  the  fit  comes  on  :  the  bark  is  be¬ 
gun  at  the  end  of  the  paroxyfm,  or  even 
fn  the  time  of  the  hot  fit,  and  lepeated, 
in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or  more,  every 
third  or  fourth  hour,  during  the  inter- 
miflion  :  after  the  fever  has  been  remov¬ 
ed,  the  medicine  is  continued  for  a  time, 
but  more  fparingly,  to  prevent  a  return. 
During  the  life  of  the  bark,  the  pulfe, 
which  betwixt  the  paroxyfms  is  generally 
weak  and  flow,  becomes  ttronger  and 
quicker,  the  appetite  mends,  the  patient 
grows  more  chearful,  and  perfpiratibn 
increafcs  :  thefe  may  be  looked  upon  as 
fure  prefages  of.  its  fuceefs.  At  firtt  it 
frequently  occafions  a  loofenefs,  and  this 
•  alfo  is  falutary;  but  if  the  purging  runs 
on  too  long,  as  the  fever  rarely  yields 
while  this  evacuation  continues,  it  is 
ufually  checked  by  the  addition  pf  a  little 
opium  :  if  too  great  coftivencfs  enfues, 
recourfe  is  had  to  clytters.  In  grofs  im¬ 
pure  habits,  gen  tie  purgatives  are  pre- 
mifed  to  the  bark,  or  given  for  a  time  in 
conjunction  with  it  :  in  agues  of  the  in- 
flammatpry  kind,  or  accompanied  with  a 
great  heat,  a  little  nitre  is  joined  or  in- 
terpofed  :  in  lax  fpongy  confiitutions, 
'and  a  thin  watery  (iate  of  the  blood,  the 
bark  is  affifted  by  bitters,  fnake-root, 
camphor,  and  chalybeates :  where  ob- 
ftruftions  of  the  abdominal  vifeera  are  ap¬ 
prehended,  it  is  not  ventered  on  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  fixed  alcaline  falls,  fal 
ammoniac,  or  other  aperients.  In  all 
cafes,  moderate  exercife,  and  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  warm  liquids,  promote  its  erfedts. 

In  remitting  fevers,  this  medicine  is 
lefs  fuccefsful  than  in  thofe  which  have 
perfect  intermiffions  :  in  hectics,  or 
wherever  pus  is  formed,  or  juices  extra- 
vaiated,  it  does  harm  In  the  decline  of 
long  nervous  fevers,  or  after  a  re  million, 
land  in  thofe  of  the  low  malignant  kind. 
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where  the  klcod  is  colliquateb  and  the 
Xlrength  enhaubed,  it  proves  an  excellent 
cordial,  corroborant,  and  antifeptic. 

Peruvian  bark  has  likewife  been  found 
ferviceable  in  gangrenes  and  mortifica¬ 
tions,  and  in  foul  obflinate  ulcers  and 
running  fores  of  other  kinds  :  in  thefe 
cafes,  taken  in  large  and  repeated  doles, 
it  frequently  brings  on  a  laudable  fuppu- 
ration,  which  degenerates  on  difebntinuing 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  and  again  turns 
kindly  noon  refuming  it.  The  like  ef¬ 
fects  have  been  obferved  from  it  in  vario¬ 
lous  cafes,  where  either  the  pubules  did 
not  duly  fuppurate.  or  the  petechias  Shew¬ 
ed  a  difpofition  to  a  gangrene  :  by  the 
life  of  the  bark,  the  empty  Vcficles  filled 
with  matter,  watery  fanies  changed  into 
thick  white  pus,  and  the  petechiae  became 
gradually  paler,  and  at  length  difappear- 
ed.  The  principal  fymptom  in  this  dif- 
eafe  that  contraindicates  this  valuable  fup- 
pufant  and  antifeptic,  is  great  obftruftion 
at  the  bread,  or  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
which  are  always  by  this  medicine  in- 
creafed,  infomuch  that  fmail  doles  have 
in  lome  cafes  endangered  fufTocation. 

In  tumours  of  the  glands,  the  Peruvian 
hark  appears  to  promote  not  fuppurgtion, 
but  resolution.  In  the  Medical  Obferva- 
tions  and  Inquiries  publilhed  by  a  fociety 
of  phyficians  in  London,  there  are  feveral 
in  dances  of  its  being  given  with  fucccfs  in 
fcrophulous  complaints.  Dr.  Fothergill 
obferves,  that  inveterate  ophthalmias  ge¬ 
nerally  yield  to  it  ;  that  beginning  glan¬ 
dular  tumours  are  very  frequently  re- 
folved,  and  their  farther  progress  flopt 
by  it  :  that  dwelled  lips,  cutaneous 
blotches  arifing  from*  a  like  catife,  are 
healed,  and  the  tendency  to  a  brumous 
habit  corrtded  :  that  it  does  not  fucceed 
in  all  cafes,  but  there  are  few  in  which  a 
trial  can  be  attended  with  much  detri¬ 
ment  :  that  he  has  never  known  it  to 
avail  where  the  bones  were  affeded,  or 
♦there  the  ferophuious  tumour  was  fo 
fituated  as  to  he  attended  with  much 
pain,  as  in  the  joints,  or  under  the  mem¬ 
branous  covers  of  the  mufcles;  for  when 
it  attacks  thefe  parts,  the  periobeum,  and 
confequently  the  bone,  feldom  efcape  be¬ 
ing  injured  ;  that  here  the  bark,  inbead 
of  leflefting,  adds  to  the  fever  which  ac¬ 
companies  thefe  circumbanees,  and  if  it 
does  not  increafe  the  force  of  the  mif- 
chief,  feems  at  Jeaft  to  halten  its  pro- 
grefs.j  . 

Peruvian  bark  has  been  applied  like- 
Igife,  in  conjunction  with  other  appro¬ 
priated  medicines,  and  often  with  good 
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fuccefs,  to  the  cure  of  periodic  head  achs, 
hyberical,  hypochondriacal,  vertiginous 
and  epileptic  complaints,  and  other  difi* 
orders  that  have  regular  intermiiTions. 
By  its  bitternefs,  abringency,  and  mild 
aromatic  warmth,  it  brengrhens  the  whole 
fybem,  and  proves  a  medicine  of  great 
utility  in  weaknefs  of  the  bomach,  ute¬ 
rine  fluxes,  and  fun  dry  chronical  difeafes 
proceeding  from  a  laxity  and  debility  of 
the  fibres.  To  brengthen  the  foiids  ap¬ 
pears  indeed,  in  all  cafes,  to  he  its  pri¬ 
mary  operation  ;  and  its  falutary  virtues 
in  different  difeafes,  to  be  no  other  than' 
confequential  effects  of  this  genera!  pow¬ 
er.  In  all  the  diftempers  where  hark  is 
known  to  take  place,  other  abringent 
and  bitter  medicines,  fingly  or  combined, 
have  likewife  been  of  fervkre,  though  not 
equally  with  this  natural  combination  oi 
them. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  hark  hi, 
fubflance  is  more  die  anal  than  any  pre¬ 
paration  of  it.  Thus  much  is  plain,  that 
the  infufions,  as  well  as  the  decodtions, 
have  not  near  fo  much  effect  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  bark  they  were  made  front,  as  the 
menbruum  does  not  in  either  cafe  com* 
pletely  extract  its  active  matter:  but  their 
effects  are  evidently  the  fame  in  kind,  and 
the  difference  in  degree  may  be  eompen- 
fated  by  an  increafe  in  the  quantity. 

QUINTAL,  in  commerce,  a  hundred* 
pounds  weight.  The  quintal  admits  of 
fome  difference  in  different  places,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  pound  con  fibs  of  more  or  fewer 
ounces.  The  Engiifh  quintal 'ufualiy 
conhbs  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds, 
avoirdupoife,  ar.J  is  divide  into  four 
quarters. 

QUINTESSENCE,  Qui  kta  es¬ 
sentia,  in  che mibr y ,  a  p reparation 
confiding  of  the  ellentiai  cii  of  iome  ve¬ 
getable  fubflance,  incorporated  with  fpb 
rit  of  wine, 

/ 

Of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  namely, 
liquid  and  dry  :  the  former  is  produced 
by  putting  any  dibbled  aromatic  or  eben* 
rial  oil  into  a  clean  dry  glafs,  and  pour¬ 
ing  to  it  twelve  times  its  quantity  of  pure 
alcohol  diflilled  from  alcali,  fo  as  not  to 
contain  the  leab  water  :  (hake  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  oil  will  intirelymix  with, 
the  alcohol,  fo  as  to  form  one  Ample, 
tranfparent  liquor.  Dry  quintc  (fences  are 
got  by  pouring  alcohol,  wherein  an  aro¬ 
matic  oil  is  diffolved,  upon  ten  times  its. 
weight  of  dry  loaf  fugar.  reduced  to  a, 
fine  -powder.  Grind  them  exactly  to¬ 
gether  in  a  glafs  body,  kept  on  all  Tides 
moderately  warm,  that  the  remaining 


fount  may  gently  exhale,  and,  by  means- 
Of  a  head,  be  collected  in  the  form 
of  a  liquid  quintefTencC ;  and  thus  the  fu- 
gav  will  remain  dry,  yet  impregnated 
with  the  quint  silence.  Let  this  now 
be  put  immediatily  into  a  glats  veilel 
clofe  (topped,  and  p referred  for  life. 

Q1JINT1LE,  Qu inti  lis,  in  agro¬ 
nomy,  an  afpefl  of  the  planets,  when 
they  .are  7z  deg.  dillant  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  ora  fifth  part  of  the  zodiac. 

QdllNZY,  Quins’ey,  or  Angina^  in 
medicine,  a  pain  and  inflammation  of  the 
fauces,  a  fwclling  of  the  uvula,  tonfils, 
and  larynx,  which  being  accompanied 
with  a  fever,  occaflons  a  difficulty  of  ref- 
piration  and  deglutition.  This  difeafe  ‘ 
generally  prevails  about  the  latter  end  of 
form <?  or  beginning  of  fum trier.  When 
the  fwclling,  pain,  and  icdnefs,  appear 
Bao.ft.ly  on  the  out-fides,  it  is,  according 
to  Hoffman,  the  prognoffic  of  a  happy 
jjblution  of  the  difeafe  :  but  when  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fwelling  fnddenly  difappears,  with¬ 
out  a  mitigation  of  the  fiymptoms,  it 
Jh-ews  the  morbific  matter  to  be  tranflated 
elfewhere,  and  that  the  difeafe  will 
change  to  a  frenzy,  or  penpneuniony. 
This  difeafe  may  alfb  terminate  in  a  fup- 
pn  ration,  gangrene,  or  ichirrhus.  A 
frothing  at  the  month,  the  tongue  vafily 
fwelLed,  arid  of  a  purple,  blackifh  colour, 
portend  death. 

The  quinzy  is  generally  diftinguifhed  ! 
by  modern  writers  into  the  idiopathic  and 
tymptomatic.  The  :firff,  where  it  is  it- 
felf  the  difeafe,  ,and  owes  its  origin  only 
to  a  plethora  ;  the  fecond,  where  it  is 
but  the  accidental  fymptom  of  an  in¬ 
flammatory  fever,  or  fome  other  difeafe, 
about  the  time  of  its  crifls. 

Dr.  Mead  clifiinguifhes  the  quinZV  into  , 
three  forts  ;  the  fir  ft  of  which  he  calls  .the  ! 
watery  quinzy  ;  the  fecond,  a  gangrene  ! 
of  the  tonfils  ;  and  the  third,  a  fhangula-  j 
lion  of  the  fauces.  In  the  fir  ft  fort,  the 
2-lands  of  the  mouth,  palate,  and  nei°h-  I 
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touring  parts  are  fwoln.  In  the  feCond,  j 
an  inflammation  without  a  perfect  iuppiT-  J 
nttion  feizes  the  tonfils,  which  live  11 
and  grow  hard;  a  gangrene  foon  en flics, 
which,  if  not  fpeedily  relieved,  proves 
fatal , 

In  the  third  fort,  all  the  nerves  are 
convulfed,  and  the  patient  drops  down 
dead  fnddenly  :  however,  this  fpecies  of 
quinzy,  thqugh  ddcribed  by  Hippocrates, 
is  yet  very  rare.  If  it  can  be  forefeen,  it 
ought  to  be  prevented  by  evacuations  of 
all  kinds  :  that  is,  bleeding,  purging, 
bliflering,  iflucs,  and  diuretics  ;  and  it 
will  be  of  fervice  to  practice  abftinence, 


or  a  moderation  in  eating  and  drinkineq 
In  the  watery  quinzy,  which  fometimes 
rages  like  an  epidemic  fever,  efpccially 
in  places  near  the  fea,  bleeding  plenti¬ 
fully  as  foon  as  poflibie  is  recommended  ; 
afterwards  clyffers,  gentle  purges,  blis¬ 
ters  under  the  chin,  and  on  the  fides  of 
the  neck ;  and  if  this  courfe  does  not 
lucCeed,  the  palate  mull  be  pretty  deeply 
icarificd  about  the  tongue  and  fublingual 
veins. 

In  thefe  inflammations  in  general,  a 
flight  diarrhoea  relieves  the  patient,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Arbuthno't.  Therefore  al i— 
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ments  which  promote  it  are  of  fervice  ; 
fuch  are  tamarinds  infufed  in  whey,  de¬ 
coctions  of  farinaceous  vegetables  mode¬ 
rately  acidulated,  and  fuch  as  abound 
with  a  cooling  nitrous  fait  are  ufcful. 
Burnet  is  faid  to  be  d  fpecific  in  the 
quinzy;  mulberries,  and  gll  acids  are 
beneficial.  The  mouth  and  throat  muft 
be  kept  mold,  and  the  nofe  clear,  that 
the  air  may  have  a  free  paffage  through  it« 
Sydenham  orders  to  bleed  plentifully  in 
the  arm,  and  Boerhaave  directs  it  to  be 
by  a  large  orifice.  Afterwards  a  fub¬ 
lingual  vein  fhould  be  opened  ;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hoffman,  bleeding  in  the  jugu¬ 
lar  yields  the  befi  affiflance.  If  the  iymp- 
toais  continue  to  be  very  urgent,  the 
bleeding  may'  be  repeated  in  fix  or  eight 
hours  time,  till  they  begin  to  be  more 
mild.  After  the  firft  bleeding,  Syden¬ 
ham  orders  a  ftrong  and  large  blifter  t o 
be  laid  to  the  neck  :  then  let  the  parts 
inflamed  be  touched  with  the  following 
mixture.  Take  honey  of  rates,  as  much 
as  you  plea'.e  ;  and  mix  it  with  as  much 
lpirit  of  fulphur  as  is  fufficient  to  give  it 
the  greatefl  fharpnefs.  Afterwards  the 
following  gargle  is  to  be  held  in  the 
mouth  till  it  is  hot ;  arid  is  to  be  repeated 
pretty  often  :  take  plantain  water,  and 
frog-fpawn,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  red 
roles,  four  ounces  ;  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  beat  in  water  ;  and  two  drams  of 
cry  ft  a  1  lu  gar. 

When  the  fauces  are  dry,  hot,  and  the 
tongue  fwells,  with  difficulty  of  breath-- 
ing  and  fwallowing,  Hoffman  orders  to 
take  of  the  whites  of  eggs  heat  in  water, 
two  ounces  ;  w  ater  of  rofes,  one  ounce  : 
fal  prunella,  twelve  grains  ;  iyrup  of 
quinces,  one  ounce.  Make  a  linflus, 
which  is  to  be  taken  often  ;  and  let  the 
neck  be  anointed  as  well  behind  as  before 
with  the  following  camphorated  oil.  Take 
of  the  oil  of  Iweet  almonds  one  ounce  ; 
oil  of  white  poppies,  one  dram  ;  camphor 
half  a  dram  ;  after  which  let  the  patient 
take  a  cooling  emu-lfioa. 
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,  Boerhaave,  after  bleeding,  orders  af 
drong  purge,  and  if  that  cannot  be 
taken  a  (Iron g  eiyfter.  Emollient  fleams, 
or  even  the  fleam  of  hot  water  taken  in 
at  the  mouth,  is  beneficial.  If  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  not  able  to  fwallow  any  nourifh- 
Rjent,  take  of  good  broths  of  flefh-meat, 
ten  ounces  ;  nitre,  ten  grains  ;  fpirit  of 
fait,  fix  drops ;  make  a  clyfter  to  be 
injected  every  eight  hours,  and  retained  as 
long  as  is  pofiible.  Hoffman  fays,  that 
if  the  tumour  tends  to  a  i'uppuratign,  it 
is.  bell  promoted  by  holding  dried  figs  in 
the  mouth,  and  that  when  the  tonfiis 
are;  full  of. an  inflammatory  ichor,  honey 
of  rcfcs,  mixt  with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and 
often  applied  to  the  part  with  a  pencil,  is 
excellent.  In  a  latent  internal  exceeding 
pot  quinzy,  the  mouth  mu  ft  be  fre¬ 
quently  moidened  with  milk  or  cream, 
with  an  addition  of  fal  prunella  and  fy- 
rup  of  poppies.  1 

Dr.  Pringle  obferves,  that  the  inflam¬ 
matory  quinzy  is  mod  frequent,  as  well 
as  dangerous  among  foldiers,  upon  their 
fird  encampment ;  and  that  its  tendency 
to  bring  on  a  fuffbcation,  indicates  the 
hect flity  of  fpeedy'-and  large  bleedings, 
purging,  and  blidering.  He  alfo  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  application,  as  one 
of  the  mod  efficacious  remedies  in  this 
terrible  diforder  :  let  a  piece  of  thick  flan¬ 
nel  be  moidened  with  equal  parts  of  any 
common  oil  and  of  fpirit  of  hartfhorn, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed 
once  in  four  or  five  hours :  this  medicine, 
he  tells  us,  he  had  from  Dr.  Young, 
phyfician  in  Edinburgh.  By  means  of 
this  application,  the  neck,  and  fometimes 
the  whole  body,  is  put  into  a  fweat  ; 
which,  after  bleeding,  either  carries  off' 
or  ledens  the  inflammation.  He  aifo 
tells  us,  that  he  has  obferved  little  bene¬ 
fit  arifing  from  gargles,  and  that  the 
acid  ones  did  more  harm  than  good  : 
however,  a  decodhion  of  figs  in  milk  and 
water,  efpecially  if  the  fpirit  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac  be  added,  ferves  to  thin  the  fa- 
liva,  whereby  the  glands  fecrete  more 
freely ;  a  circumdance  always  conducive 
to  the  cure. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  the 
jelly  of  black  currants,  fwallowed  down 
ieifureiy  in  fimall  quantities,  is  aderted  to 
be  a  fpecific  for  a  quinzy  ;  and  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  in  milk,  when 
the  jelly  cannot  he  had,  ufed  as  a  gargle, 
is  faid  to  cure  all  the  inflammatory  dif- 
tempers  of  the  throat  that  happen  in  the 
winter  time. 

In  malignant  fevers,  when  there  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  cefophapus,  Hoffman 
V  o  l.  IV. 
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orders  to  take  nitre,  one  dram  ;  camphor, 
three  grains  ;  fugar,  one  ounce  ;  make  a 
powder,  which  is  to  he  given  in  an  emul- 
fion  of  fweet  almonds,  and  may  alfo  be 
held  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time  before 
it  is  fwallowed.  That  inflammatory  pain 
which  anfes  from  a  fbarp  fait  ferum  in 
the  glandulous  parts  of  the  fauces  with 
reunefs  and  a  copious  flux  of  faliva,  hut 
without  a  fever,  may  be  cured  with 
a  gargle  of  brandy  alone.  When  there  is 
a  large  defluxion  of  an  impure  ferous  hu¬ 
mour  upon  the  fauces  it  requires  a  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  of  gentle  laxatives.  When  the 
fymptoms  of  a  quinzy  are  fo  urgent,  that 
the  patient  is  in  immediate  danger  of 
drangling,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to 
bronchotomy,  or  opening  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe. 

QUINK,  in  building,  a  piece  of 
ground  taken  out  of  any  regular  ground- 
plot,  or  floor  :  thus  if  the  ground-plot 
were  oblong  or  fquare,  a  piece  taken  out 
of  a  corner  to  make  a  court  or  yard,  &c. 
is  called  a  quiiik. 

Quire  of  paper,  the  quantity  of 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  (beets. 

QUIT-RENT,  inlaw,  a.  fmall  rent 
payable  by  the  tenants  of  mod  manors, 
whereby  the  tenant  goes  quit  and  free 
from  all  other  fervices  ;  and  it  is  faid  to 
be  an  acknowledgment,  in  token  of  fub- 
jeedion  to  the  lord.  Anciently  this  pay¬ 
ment  was  called  white  rent,  on  account 
of  its  being  paid  in  diver  coin,  and  to 
didinguilb  it  from  rent-corn. 

QUOINS,  in  architecture,  denotes  the 
corners  of  brick  or  done  walls.  The 
word  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  ffones 
in  the  corners  of  brick-buildings.  When 
thefe  dand  out  beyond  the  brick- work, 
their  edges  being  chamfered  off,  they  are 
called  ruilic  quoins. 

QUORUM,  a  word  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  datutes,  and  in  com  millions 
both  of  judiccs  of  the  peace  and  others. 
It  is  thus  called  from  the  words  of  the 
commifllon,  quorum  A.  B.  unum  ([J'e  ruslii- 
mus.  For  an  example,  where  a  commif- 
don  is  diredlcd  to  feven  perfons,  or  to 
any  three  of  them,  whereof  A.  B.  arid 
CJ.  D.  are  to  be  two  ;  in  this  cafe  they 
are  faid  to  be  of  the  quorum,  becaufe  the 
red  cannot  proceed  without  them  :  fo  a 
judice  of  the  peace  and  quorum  is  one 
without  whom  the  red  of  the  judiccs  in 
fome  cafis  cannot  proceed. 

QUOT  hTlON,  in  literature,  a  citation, 
or  patTage  verbatim  from  another  author. 

otations  are  ufually  diuinguilh- 
ed  by  inverted  commas. 

QUOTIDIAN,  in  medicine,  an  in- 
D  '  termitting 
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tcrmitting  fever,  or  ague,  the  paroxyfm 
or  fit  whereof  returns  every  day.  'i  his 
fpecies  of  intermittent  fevers  is  not  fo 
common  as  the  tertian  and  quartan.  It 
attacks  the  patient  early  in  the  morning 
•with  chilnefs  and  fhivering;  to  which 
iucceed  a  cardialgia,  naufea,  and  infla¬ 
tion  of  the  belly  ;  in  fome  a  pain  in  the 
head,  in  others  fainting  fits,  and  in  mod 
vomiting  or  (tools,  or  both  ;  after  which 
comes  on  the  hot  fit,  with  third. 

As  to  the  cure,  the  bed  method  feems 
to  be,  fird,  to  attenuate  the  tough  and 
vitiated  humours  in  the  ftomach  and  in- 
tedines,  by  proper  doles  of  vitriolated 
tartar,  and  the  like;  after  which  a  gentle 
emetic,  diaphoretics  and  diluents  are  to 
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be  adminidered  ;  and  ladiy,  the  bowels 
are  to  be  drengthened  by  bitters  and  fub- 
adringents;  among  which,  the  Peruvian 
bark  claims  a  place,  only  to  be  uled  in 
{mailer  quantities  than  when  traded  to 
alone  for  the  cure. 

QUOTIENT,  in  arithmetic,  the  num¬ 
ber  which  arifes  by  dividing  the  dividend 
by  the  divifior.  See  Divifion . 

QUO  WARRANTO,  in  law,  a  writ 
lying  sgaind  a  perfon  or  corporation  that 
ufurps  any  franchife  or  liberty  againft  the 
king;  as  to  have  a  fair,  market,  or  the 
like,  in  order  to  oblige  the  ufurper  to 
(hew  by  what  right  and  title  he  holds  or 
claims  luch  franchife. 
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T>  A  liquid  confonant,  and  the  feven- 
^“5  teenth  letter  of  the  Alphabet.  The 
grammarians  contend  that  if  is  a  femi- 
vowel,  efpecially  in  the  Creek,  where  it 
admits  an  afpirate.  The  Hebrews  allow 
it  the  privilege  of  a  guttural,  that  is,  they 
never  double  it,  which  is  done  by  the 
Arabs,  Greeks,  Latins,  & c.  Its  found 
is  formed  by  a  guttural  extrufion  of  the 
breath,  vibrated  through  the  mouth,  with 
a  fort  of  quivering  motion  of  the  tongue 
drawn  from  the  teeth,  and  cannulated 
with  the  tip  a  little  elevated  towards  the 
palate.  It  has  but  one  found,  and  is 
followed  by  an  b  in  Greek  words,  as 
rbapfody ,  rhetoric,  occ.  otherwife  it  is  al¬ 
ways  followed  by  a  vowel  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  words  and  fyllables. 

Ufed  as  a  numeral,  R  anciently  Hood 

for  80,  and  with  a  dafh  over  it  thus,  R, 
So,ooo;  but  the  Greek  r,  or  f,  fignified 
100. 

In  the  preferiptions  of  phyficians,  R  or 

(lands  for  recipe,  that  is,  take. 

RABBET,  in  (hip-building,  when •  a 
plank  is  to  be  (aliened  to  any  piece  of 
timber,  fuch  as  the  Hern  or  pod,  there 
is  fo  much  wood  cut  out  of  the  piece  as 
the  plank  is  thick,  which  is  called  the 
rabbet ;  and  when  the  plank  is  let  into 
this  rabbet,  it  will  be  even  with  the  out- 
fide  of  the  piece,  as  at  the  after-end  of 
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the  keel,  and  lower-end  of  the  {lern-pofl. 
Murray's  Ship-building. 

RABET  i  ING,  in  carpentrv,  the  plan¬ 
ning,  or  cutting  of  channels  or  grooves  in 
boards,  &c.  In  (hip  carpentry,  it  figni- 
fies  the  letting  in  of  the  planks  of  the  (hip 
into  the  keel;  which,  in  the  rake  and 
run  of  a  fiiip,  is  hollowed  away,  that  the 
planks  may  join  the  clofer. 

RABBI,  or  Rabbins,  a  title  which 
the  Pharifees  and  doctors  of  the  law 
among  the  Jews  afiTumed,  and  literally 
dignifies  mafters  or  excellents.  Among 
the  modern  Jews,  for  near  feyen  hundred 
years  pad,  the  learned  men  retain  no 
other  title  than  that  of  rabbi,  or  rabbins : 
they  have  great  refpedt  paid  them,  have 
the  fil'd:  places  or  feats  in  their  fynagogues, 
determine  all  matters  of  controverfy,  and 
frequently  pronounce  upon  civil  affairs  : 
they  have  even  a  power  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  the  difobedient. 

RABBINET,  a  tonal!  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance,  between  a  falconet  and  a  bafe. 

*  RABELAIS,  Francis,  a  celebrated 
French  writer,  was  the  ton  of  an  apothe¬ 
cary,  and  born  at  Chinon  in  1483.  He 
took  the  habit  of  a  Francifcan  in  the  mo- 
nailery  of  Fontenay  le  Compte,  in  Lower 
Poitou,  where  he  became  well  (killed  in 
the  languages,  and  particularly  in  the 
Greek.  His  tortohtly  and  facetious  tem- 

per 
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per  procured  him  many  powerful  protec¬ 
tors,  who  encouraged  his  inclination  to 
abandon  his  cloifter,  and  obtained  leave 
from  pope  Clement  VII.  for  him  to  enter 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  Maiiezais.  Rabelais  afterwards 
quitted  the  religious  habit,  and  went  to 
Montpellier  to  Rudy  phyfic,  where  he 
pnblifhed  Hippocrates’s  Aphorifms  in  La¬ 
tin,  and  took  his  doctor’s  degree.  It  is 
Said,  that  the  chancellor  Du  Prat  having 
abolilhed  the  privileges  of  the  faculty  of 
phyfic  at  Montpellier,  by  a  decree  of  the 
parliament,  Rabelais  had  the  addrefs  to 
make  him  revoke  what  he  had  done,  and 
that  thole  who  were  made  doctors  of  that 
univerlity,  wear  Rabelais’s  robe,  which 
is  there  held  in  great  veneration.  His  ca¬ 
pacity  at  length  made  him  known  at  Pa¬ 
ris  ;  and  cardinal  John  du  Bellay,  bifhop 
of  that  city,  chofe  him  for  his  phyfician 
in  ordinary,  in  which  character  he  took 
him  to  Rome,  where  Rabelais  could  not 
avoid  joking  in  the  pretence  of  pope  Paul 
Irl.  That  cardinal  procured  for  him  a 
bill]  of  abfolution,  for  having  quitted  his 
religious  habit.  He  employed  him,  at 
his  return,  in  feme  negociations,  and 
gave  him  a  prebend  at  St.  Maur  de  Feffes, 
with  the  parfonage  of  Meudon  :  about 
this  time  Rabelais  wrote  his  Pantagruel. 
Pie  died  at  Paris  in  1553,  aged  70.  There 
have  been  a  great  number  of  editions  of 
his  works.  His  writings  are  filled  with 
raillery  and  fatire  ;  which  have  been 
e fleemed  fo  ingenious,  that  the  learned 
have  compared  him  to  Lucian.  However, 
it  -mu ft  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  too 
licentious ;  and  not  only  extremely  ob- 
feure,  but  Ruffed  with  the  grofleft  obfee- 
nities. 

RABINISTS,  among  the  modern 
Jews,  an  appellation  given  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Rabbins  concerning  tradi¬ 
tions,  in  oppofition  to  the  Caraites,  who 
reject  all  traditions. 

RABBIT,  Cuntculus ,  in  zoology,  a  well 
known  animal  of  the  lepus,  or  hare  kind, 
with  a  very  fliort  tail.  The  female,  or 
doe  rabbit,  goes  with  young  thirty  days, 
and  then  fhe  kindles  ;  and  if  fhe  take  not 
buck  prefently,  fhe  lofes  her  month,  or 
at  leaft  a  fortnight,  and  often  kills  her 
young  and  eats  them.  In  England  they 
begin  to  breed  at  a  year  old,  but  in  fome 
places  much  fooner ;  and  they  continue 
breeding  very  faft  from  the  time  when 
they  begin,  four,  five,  fix,  or  feven  times 
a  year  being  common  with  them.  They 
have  ufualiy  from  four  to  feven  in  a  litter, 
and  hence  it  is  that  a  (mail  number  at 
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firft  will  foon  Rock  a  whole  warrcil,  if 
left  to  breed  a  little  while  undifturbed. 
'Phe  does  cannot  fuckle  their  young  till 
they  have  been  at  buck  again  :  this  there¬ 
fore  is  to  be  done  prefently,  elie  there  is 
a  fortnight  loft  of  the  time  for  the  next 
brood,  and  the  prelent  brood  alfo  proba¬ 
bly  loft.  The  buck  rabbits,  like  hoar 
cats,  will  kill  the  young  ones,  if  they  can 
g6t  at  them  ;  and  the  does  in  the  warrens 
prevent  this,  by  covering  their  Rocks,  or 
nefts,  with  gravel  or  earth,  which  they 
clofe  fo  artificially  up  with  the  hinder 
part  of  their  bodies,  that  it  is  hard  to  find 
them  out.  They  never  fuckle  the  young 
ones ‘at  any  other  time  than  early  in  the 
morning,  and  late  at  night ;  and  always, 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  clofe  up  the  hole  at 
the  mouth  of  the  neft,  in  this  careful 
manner,  when  they  go  out.  After  this, 
they  begin  to  leave  a  fsnall  opening, 
which  they  increafe  by  degrees,  till  at 
length,  when  they  are  about  three  weeks 
old,  the  mouth  of  the  hole  is  left  wholly 
open,  that  they  may  go  out;  for  they 
are  at  that  time  grown  big  enough  to  take 
care  of  themfelves,  and  to  feed  on  grafs. 
People  who  keep  rabbits  tame  for  profit, 
breed  them  in  hutches;  but  thefemuft  be 
kept  very  neat  and  clean,  other  wife  they 
will  be  always  fubjeft  to  difeafes.  Care 
muft  be  taken  alio  to  keep  the  bucks  and 
does  apart,  till  the  latter  have  juft  kin¬ 
dled,  then  they  are  to  be  turned  to  the 
bucks  again,  and  to  remain  with  them, 
till  they  fhun  and  run  from  them.  The 
general  direction  for  the  chufing  of  tame 
rabbits  is,  to  pick  the  largeft  and  faireft ; 
but  the  breeder  fhonld  remember,  that 
the  fkins  of  the  filver-haired  ones  fell 
better  than  any  other.  The  food  of  the 
tame  rabbits  may  be  colewort  and  cab¬ 
bage-leaves,  carrots,  parfnips,  apple- 
rinds,  green  corn,  and  vetches,  in  the 
time  of  the  year;  alfo  vine- leaves,  grafs, 
fruit,  oats,  and  oatmeal,  milk-thiftles, 
fow-thiftles,  and  the  like ;  but  with  thefe 
moift  foods  they  mult  always  have  a  pro¬ 
portionable  quantity  of  the  dry  foods,  as 
hay,  bread,  oats,  bran,  and  the  like, 
otherwife  they  will  grow  pot-bellied,  and 
die.  Bran  and  grains  mixed  together 
have  been  alfo  found  to  be  very  good 
food.  In  winter  they  will  eat  hay,  oats, 
and  chaff,  and  thefe  may  be  given  them 
three  times  a  day;  but  when  they  eat 
green  things,  it  muft  be  obferved  that 
they  are  not  to  drink  at  all,  for  it  throw's 
them  into  a  dropfy.  At  all  other  times 
a  very  little  drink  is  fufficient,  but  that 
muft  always  be  frefh.  When  any  green 
B  a  herbs 
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herbs  or  grafts  are  cut  for  their  food,  care  1 
mu(t  be  taken  that:  there  is  no  hemlock  j 
among  it,  for,  though  they  will  eat  this 
greedily  among  other  things,  when  of¬ 
fered  to  them,  yet  it  is  hidden  poifon  to 
them.  Rabbits  are  fubjeff  to  two  prin¬ 
cipal  infirmities,  Firft,  the  rot,  which 
is  caufed  by  the  giving  them  too  large  a 
quantity  of  greens,  or  from  the  giving 
them  -frelh  gathered,  with  the  dew  or 
fain  hanging  in  drops  upon  them-  It  is 
over  moifture  that  always  carries  this  dif- 
eafe ;  the  greens  therefore  are  always  to 
be  given  dry,  and  a  fufficient ‘quantity  of 
hay,  or  other  dry  food,  intermixed  with 
them,  to  take  np  the  abundant  moifture 
of  their  juices.  On  this  account,  the 
very  bed  food  that'  can  be  given  them,  is 
the  fhorteft  and  fweefeft  Kay  that  can  be 
pot,  of  which  one  load  will  ferve  two 
hundred  couples  a  year;  and  out  of  this 
flock  of  two  hundred,  two  hundred  more 
may  be  eat  in  the  family,  two  hundred 
fold  to  the  markets,  and  a  furiicient  num¬ 
ber  kept  in  cafe  of  accidents.  The  other 
general  difeafe  of  thefe  creatures  is  a  fort 
of  madnefs  :  this  may  be  known  by  their 
wallowing  and  tumbling  about  with  their 
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heels  upwards,  and.  hopping  in  an  odd 
manner  into  their  boxes.  This  diftem- 
per  is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the  rank- 
nefs  of  their  feeding  $  and  the  general 
cure  is  the  keeping  them  low,  and  giving 
them  the  prickly  herb,  called  tare-thiftle, 
to  eat.  The  general  computation  of 
males  and  female's  is,  that  one- buck  rab¬ 
bit  will  ferve  for  nine  does ;  fome  allow 
ten  to  one  buck;  but  thofe  who  go  be¬ 
yond  this,  always  fuller  for  it  in  their 
breed. 

The  wild  rabbits  are  to  be  taken  either 
by  .'mall  cur  dogs,  of  by  fpanieis  bred  up 
to  the  (port;  |  and  the  place  of  hunting 
thofe  who  ftruggie  from  their  burrows  is 
under  clofe  hedges  or  bullies,  or  among 
corn-fields  and  frefh  paftures.  The  own¬ 
ers  ufe  to  courfe  them  with  fmall  grey¬ 
hounds,  and,  though  they  are  feldom 
killed  this  vvay,  yet  they  are  driven  back 
to  their  burrows,  and  are  prevented  from 
being  a  prey  to  others.  The  common 
method  is  by  nets,  called  purfe  nets,  and 
ferrets.  The  ferret  is  lent  into  a  hole  to 
force  them  out,  and  the  purfe  net  being 
fpread  over  the  hole,  takes  them  as  they 
ponie  out.  The  ferret’s  mouth  mu  ft  be 
muffled,  and  then  the  rabbit  gets  no  harm. 
For  theunore  certain  taking  of  them,  it 
may  not  be,  improper  to  pitch  up  a  hay 
net  or  two,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
burrows  that  are  intended ‘to  he  hunted  : 
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thus  very  few  of  the  number  that  are  at¬ 
tempted  will  efcape. 

Some  who  have  not  ferrets,  fmoak  the 
rabbits  out  of  their  holes  with  burning 
brim  (tone  and  orpiment.  This  certainly 
brings  them-  out  into  the  nets;  but  then 
it  is' a  vcry-troublefome  and  often  five  me¬ 
thod,  and  is  very  detrimental  to  the 
place,  as  no  rabbit  will  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  come  near  the  burrows  which 
have  been  fumed  with  thefe  (linking  in¬ 
gredients. 

*  RACINE,  John,  a  celebrated  French 
dramatic  poet,  was  born  at  Ida  Ferte  Mi-1 
Ion  on  the  21ft  of  December,  1639.  He 
was  educated  at  fort  Royal,  and  difeo- 
vered  from  his  infancy  an  extraordinary 
tafte  and  great  fondnefs  for  polite  litera¬ 
ture.  Ha  took  a  particular  delight  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors,  and 
frequently  retired  to  the  wood  of  Port 
Royal,  where  he  employed  himfelf  whole 
days  in  reading  Ho'mer,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  whole  language  became  as  fa¬ 
miliar  to  him-  as  his  own.  EJe  was-but 
xi  years  of  age  when  he  brought  his 
Thebaide  on  the  (rage  :  but  though  that 
tragedy  was  inferior  to  the  excellent  pieces 
then  produced  by  Corneille,  whofe  trage¬ 
dies  alone  at  that  time  demanded  the  eft- 
teem  and  admiration  of  the  public,  yet  k 
made  Racine  be  confide  red  as  a  young 
man  who  had  the  Courage  to  enter  the 
lifts  with  that  great  poet,  and  to  afpire-to 
the  fame  applaufe ;  and  indeed  Racine 
wrote  fucceffively  nine  other  tragedies, 
which  were  not  Ids  admired  titan  thofe 
of  Corneille ;  and  the  public  were  even 
d-h/idedin  their  fent  invents  in  determining 
which  of  thefe  great  men  wrote- the  molt 
per  fed!  tragedies.  Both  parties,  however, 
allowed  that  Racine-had  ali  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  diftinguifh  a  great  poet.  •  He 
was  received  into  the  French  academy  iii 
1 3 7 3 ;  and  Lewis  XIV.  chofe  him  to 
write  his  hiftory,  but  he  found  it  was  not 
fu  it  able  to  his  genius.  He  fpent  the  lat¬ 
ter  years  of  ’his  life  in  com  poling  a  hiftory 
of, the  houfe  of  Port  Royal,  the  place  of 
his  education,  -hut  it  has  never  been  putr- 
lifhecl.  -  Though  he  had  converted  much 
with  the  court,  he  had  not  learnt  to  dif- 
guiie  his  fentiments;  for  having  drawn 
up  a  well- written  memorial  up  an  the  mi- 
ferics  of  the  people,  and  the  means  of 
relieving  them,  he  lent  it  to  Madam  de 
Main  tenon  to  read;  when  the  king  com¬ 
ing  in,  and  demanding  whofe,  and  what 
it  was,  commended  Racine’s  zeal,  but 
difapproved  of  his  meddling  with  what 
did  not  concern  him,  faying,  in  an  an- 

1  .  g:l 
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grv  tone,  <c  Becaufe  he  knows  how  to 
hiuke  good  verfes,  does  he  think  he  knows 
every  thing?  Would  he  be  minifter  of 
(fate  becaufe  he  is  a  great  poet?”  This 
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greatly  affected  Racine,  who  conceived 
inch  dreadful  ideas  of  th  ■  king’s  diiplea- 
f'ure,  as  brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died  the  z2,dof  April,  1669,  ageddo.  The 
king,  who  was  fenfible  of  his  great  merit, 
tind  always  loved  him  fent  often  to  him 
in  hisillnefs;  and  finding  after  his  death 
that  he  had  more  gl  ry  than  riches,  fet¬ 
tled  a  handfome  pcnfion  upon  his  family. 

RACK,  -  a  ' wood:  n  frame,  made  to 
hold  hay  or  fodder  for  cattle. 

Rac  k,  an  engine  of  torture,  'furniftied 
■with  puliids  and  cords,  '&c.  for  extorting 
confeffipr.s  from  criminals. 

Rac  k ,  A ra c ,  ■  or  A rrac,  in  com¬ 
merce,  a  fpirituous  liquor  made  by  the 
Tartars  of  Tongufia,  who  are  fubjedf  to 
the  czarina  of  Mufcovy  This  kind  of 
rack  is  made  of  mares  milk,  which  is  left 
to  be  four,  and  afterwards  di {filled  twice 
6r  thrice  between  two  earthen  pots  clofely 
flopped,  from  whence  the  liquor  funs 
through  a  final!  wooden  pipe.  This  li¬ 
quor  is  more  intoxicating  than  brandy 
diftilled  from  wine. 

Rack  is  alfo  a  fpirituous  liquor  which 
the  Engliftnget  from  Batavia  or  Malacca, 
of  which  there  are  three  forts  ;  the  one 
being  extracted  from  the  cocoa-tree,  the 
fecond  from  rice,  and  the  third  from  iii- 
gar  :  but  the  fir  ft  is  the  heft,  and  mod 
in  ufe.  It  is  made  of  the  blofFom-bunch 
of  the  cocoa-tree  ;  for  which  purpofe  they 
tie  the  bunch  while  it  is  {till  wrapped  up 
within  its  cod,  or  membrane,  with  a 
piece  of  packthread,  and  then  with  a 
knife  make  a  crofs  cut  in  that  bunch,  a 
l-ittle  above  the  place  where  it  is  tied,  and 
adapt  a  pitcher  to  it  to  receive  the  liquor, 
which  is  called  toddy,  and  is  vinous, 
palatable,  and  fweet ;  others  ufe  a  bam- 
boe-cane  inftead  of  a  pitcher.  Having 
thus  drawn  the  liquor,  they  let  it  fer¬ 
ment,.-  and  afterwards  ciiftil  it. 

•Goa  and  Batavia  are  the  chief  places 
for  rack.  At  Goa  there  are  feveral  kinds  ; 
fingle,  double,  and  treble  diftilled ;  but 
the  double  diftilled,  u  Inch  is  that  com¬ 
monly  fent  abroad,  is  but  a  weak  fpirit 
when  compared  with  .Batavia  rack  ;  yet, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  and  agreeable 
flavour,  it  is  preferred  to  all  the  other 
racks  of  India.  The  Prior  rack,  made 
at  Madras,  -the  Columbo  and  Quilone 
rack,  being  fiery  hot  fpirits,  are  but  lit¬ 
tle  valued  by  the  Europeans,  and  tliere- 
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fore  feldom  imported,  though  they  are 
highly  prized  among  the  natives. 

To  rack  wines',  &c.  to  draw  them  off 
from  their  lees,  after  having  flood  long 
enough  to  clear  and  fettle. 

RACKET,  a  kind  of  bat  to  ftrike  the 
ball  with  at  tennis  ;  ufually  confiding  of 
a  lattice  or  net-work  of  catgut  (‘trained 
very  tight  in  a  circle  of  wood,  with  a  fhaft 
or  handle.  ; 

Ra  c  k  £  t  is  alfo  a  kind  of  fnow-  (hoe, 
or  machine,  which  the  favages  of  Canada 
bind  to  their  feet,  to  enable  them  to  walk 
more  com modioufty  on  the  fnow;  made 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  tennis  racket. 

RACKING,  or  Ragging,'  the 
tackles,  in  the  fea  language,  the  aft  of 
feizing  or  fattening  two  oppofiie  parts  of 
a  pulley  together,  to  prevent  them  from 
running  through  the  blocks.  When  a 
velTel  rides  in  an  open  road  or  harbour,' 
where  it  is  apprehended  the  crew  may 
feize  the  boats  to  defert,  it  is  ufual  to 
hoift  the  boats  up  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
(hip’s  fide  m  the  evening,  and  to  let  them 
hang  by  the  tackles  all  night  But  left: 
any  one  through  negligence  Ihould  loofen. 
the  rope  of  the  tackle,  fo  as  to  let  the 
boat,  or  one  end  of  it,  fall  into  the  fea, 
the  tackles  are  racked  or  tied  together 
above  the  blocks 

RACKOON,  in  zoology,  an  American 
quadruped  of  the  fhape  of  a  beaver,  but 
iomewhat  fmallcr,  and  with  the  hair  like 
<that  of  a  fox,  except  that  the  ears  arc 
fhorter,  roundifh,  and  naked;  its  tail  is 
longer  than  its  body,  and  not  unlike  that 
of  a  cat,  with  annular  Breaks  of  different 
colours. 

*  RADCLIFFE,  John,  a  celebrated 
phyfician,  was  born  in  the  year  1650  at 
Wakefield  in  Yorkfhire,  where  his  father 
had  a  moderate  eftate.  He  was  taught 
.Latin  and  Greek  at  a  fthool  in  the  fame 
town,  and  afterwards  ftudied  at  Univer- 
fity  college,  Oxford,  but  no  fellowfhip 
becoming  vacant,  he  removed  to  Lincoln 
college,  where  he  obtained  one.  He  ap¬ 
plied  himfeif  to  phyfic,  and  ran  through 
the  necefiary  courfes  of  botany,  chemif- 
try,  and  anatomy,  in  ail  which  he  foon 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  remarkable,  that  in  the  pradlice  of 
phyfic  he  feldom  looked  farther  than  the 
pieces  publifhed  by  Dr.  Wallis,  who  then 
practiled  in  London  with  great  fuccefs. 
He  had  few  books  of  any  kind  ;  fo  that 
when  Dr.  Bathurft,  who  was  head  of 
Trinity  college,  afked  him  once  in  a  fur- 
prize,  where  was  his  ftudy  ?  Radcliffe, 

pointing 
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f»:n.tirrg  to  a  few  phials,  a  fkeleton,  and 
an  herbal,  anfwered,  “  Sir,  this  is  Rad- 
ciiiic’s  library.”  In  1675  he  proceeded 
bachelor  of  phyfic,  and  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  praGife,  paying  no  regard  to  the 
yules  snivcrfaiiy  followed,  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  cenfured  with  great  freedom  and 
acrimony.  This  drew  all  the  old  practi¬ 
tioners-  upon  him,  with  whom  he  waged 
an  evsrl'a fling  war.  But  before  he  had 
jiraf tiled  two  years,  his  bu briefs  became 
very  ext en  live,  even  among  thole  of  the 
Mgheft:  rank,  fn  1682  he  went  out  doc¬ 
tor,  and  two  years  after  came  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  fettled  in  Bow-ftr'eet,  Covent- 
garden,  and  in  iefs  than  a  year  got  into 
very  cxtenhve  practice.  His  eonverfation 
contributed  as  much  to  his  making  his 
way,  as  his  reputed  fkill  in  his  profeuion  ; 
for  having  ranch  pleafantry  and  re  ad  in  Ts 
of  wit,  be  was  a  in  oft  diverting  compa¬ 
nion.  In  1686,  the  princefs  Anne  of 
Denmark  made  him  her  phylician  ;  and 
like  next  year,  being  willing  to  fnew  his 
gratitude  to  Univerfity  college,  where  he 
had  received  the  bed  -part  of  his  educa-. 
Aon,  he  can  fed  the  eaft  window  over -the 
altar  to  be  .put  up  at  his  own  expence  : 
it  is  efteemed  very  beautiful,  the  nativity 
e>f  our  Saviour  being  finely  painted  on  the 
glafs.  in  1688,  when  the  princefs  Anne 
retired  to  Nottingham,  he  was  pre fifed,  by 
Dr.  Compton  to  attend  her  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  fine  being  then  pregnant,  with 
the  duke  of  Gloucester:  but  not  favour¬ 
ing  the  meaiares  then  in  agitation,  he 
excukd  himfelf  on  account  of  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  his  patients;  yet  after  the  re¬ 
volution  he  was  frequently  lent  for  to 
king  William.  In  1693  he  entered  into 
a  treaty  of  marriage'  with  the  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  citizen,  but  before  it  was  con- 
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place.  Indeed  lie  was  a  great  votary  to 
Bacchus,  to  whom  he  offered  both  his 
morning  and  evening  facrifices.  Some 
time  after  he  alfo  affronted  king  William, 
who  in  1669  the  wed  him  Iris  fwelled 
ancles,  while  the  reft  of  his  body  was 
emaciated,  he  faid,  What  think  you  of 
thefe  ?  “  Why,  truly,”  replied  Rad- 
cliffe,  “  I  would  not  have  your  nrajefty’s 
two  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms.”  1  iris 
fo  loft  the  king’s  favour,  that  no  inier- 
celfions  could  ever  recover  it.  On  queen 
Anne’s  coming  to  the  throne,  the  earl  of 
Godolphin  ftrenuoufly  endeavoured  to 
reinftate  him  in  his  former  poft  of  chief 
-phybeian  ;  but  file  alledged,  that  Rad- 
ctiffe  would  fend  her  word  again,  that 
her  ailments  were  nothing  but  the  va¬ 
pours.  Yet  he  was  admitted  in  ali  cafes 
of  emergency,  and  received  large  hums 
for  his  preferiptions  behind  the  curtain. 
Many  (lories  are  related  of  his  rudenefs 
and  his  humorous  behaviour.  We  (hall 
here  give  an  inftance,  in  which  he  (hewed 
that  he  could  bear  a  very  confide! able  lofs 
without  the  lead:  difeompofure .  In  1 6 92 
he  ventured  50c o  i.  in  a  private  trading 
veftel  to  the  Hail  Indies,  with  the  prol- 


clcded,  it  was  difeoverd  that  the  young 
lady  had  already  conihrnmated  with  her 
father’s  book-keeper  ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cum (lance  he  entertained  fuch  a  diflike  to 
the  whole  fex,  that  he  often  declared  he 
u'ifhcd  for  an  aft  of  parliament,  whereby 
jjnrfes  oniylhould  be  entitled  to  preferibe  to 
them.  In  169 4,  queen  Mary  died  of  the 
fmall-pox.  “  I  he  phyficians  part,”  fays 
Ififhop  Burnet,  “  was  univerfaily  con¬ 
demned,  and  her  death  u’as  imputed  to 
the  negligence  or  unfkilfulnefs  of  Dr. 
Raucliffe.  He  was  called,  and  if  appeared 
hut  too  evidently  that  liis  opinion  was 
chiefly  conlklered,  and  rnoft  depended 
on.”  Soon  after  he  loft  the  favour  of 
the  princefs  Anne,  by  rending  to  leave 
his  bottle  in  order  to  obey  her  call,  and 
another  phyfician  was  elected  into  his 


pefb  of  a  large  return  ;  but  the  (hip  be¬ 
ing  taken  by  the  French,  he  loft  the 
whole  fum.  When  the  news  was  brought 
him,  he  anfwered  with  the  utmoft  cafrn- 
nefs,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
up  fo  many  pair  of  flairs  to  make  himfelf 
whole  again.  Fie  continued  in  full  bufi- 
nefs,  increafing  his  wealth  til  1  his  death, 
which  happened  on  the  1  ft  of  November 
1714,  engaged  6 4.  He  was  a  great  be¬ 
nefactor  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in 
founding  the  library  which  bears  his 
name. 

RADIAL  CURVES,  curves  of  the 
fpiral  kind,  whole  ordinates,  if  they 
may  be  fo  called,  all  terminate  in  the 
center  of  the  including  circle,  appearing 
like  radii  of  that  circle ;  whence  the 
name.  See  Curve  and  Spiral. 

RADIALIS,  or  RADLEUS,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  the  name  of  two  mufcles  of  the 
arm,  one  of  which,  called  radialis  inter¬ 
tills,  is  one  of  the  three  flexor  mufcles  of 
the  carpus,  or  hand,  which  arifing  from 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
is  inferted  into  the  hone  of  the  carpus 
next  the  thumb  ;  and  the  other,  called 
radialis  externus  is  one  of  the  three  ex- 
tenfor  mufcles  of  the  hand,  which  arifing 
from  tire  external  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus,  is  inferted  into  the  firft  metacar¬ 
pal  bone* 

RADIANT,  or  Radiating  Point, 

in' 
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in  optics,  any  point  of  a  vifible  objett, 
from  whence  rays  proceed. 

RADIATED  FLOWERS,  in  bota¬ 
ny,  filch  as  have  feveral  femi  flofcules 
roinjd  a  difk,  in  the  form  of  a  radiant 
frar  ;  thole  which  have  no  filch  rays  are 
called  difcous  dowers. 

RADIATION,  the  aft  of  a  body 
emitting  or  difFufing  rays  of  light  ail 
around,  as  from  a  center; 

RADICAL,  in  general,  fomething 
that  ferves  as  a  bafis  or  foundation.  In 
grammar,  we  give  the  appellation  radi¬ 
cal  to  primitive  words,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  compounds  and  derivatives.  Al- 
gebraifls  alfo  fpeak  of  the  radical  ilgn  of 
quantities,  which  is  the  character  ex¬ 
prefling  their  roots. 

RADICLE,  that  part  of  the  feeds  of 
ail  plants,  which  upon  vegetating  be¬ 
comes  its  root,  and  is  difcoverable  by  the 
microfcope. 

R-ADiSH,  in  botany,  a  germs  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
four  leaves,  which  are  placed  in  form  of 
a  crols,  out  of  the  flower  cup  rifes  the 
pointal,  which  afterwards  turns  to  a  pod 
in  form  of  an  horn,  that  is  thick,  fpongy, 
and  furnifhed  with  a  double  row  of  round¬ 
ish  feeds,  which  are  feparated  by  a  thin 
membrane. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  radish,  but 
we  (hall  only  mention  that  which  is  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  in  kitchen-gardens  for 
its  root  ;  of  which  there  are  feveral  varie¬ 
ties,  as  the  fmall-topped,  the  deep  red, 
and  the  long-topped  ftriped  radilh  ;  all 
which  are  varieties  arifing  from  culture. 
The  fmall-topped  fort  is  moll  commonly 
preferred  by  the  gardeners  near  London, 
hecaufe  they  require  much  lefs  room  than 
thole  with  large  tops,  and  may  be  left 
much  clofer  together ;  and,  as  the  for¬ 
ward  radifhes  are  what  produce  the  great- 
ell:  profit  to  the  gardener,  fo  thefe  being 
commonly  fown  upon  borders  near 
hedges,  walls,  or  pales,  if  they  are  of 
the  large- topped  fort,  they  will  be  apt  to 
grow  moflly  at  top,  and  not  fwell  fo 
much  in  the  root  as  the  other,  efpecially 
if  they  are  left  pretty  dofe. 

The  feafons  for  fowing  this  feed  are  va¬ 
rious,  according  to  the  time  when  they 
are  defired  for  ufe  ;  but  the  earliefl  feafon 
is  commonly  towards  the  latter  end  of 
Oflober,  that  the  gardeners  near  London 
low  them  to  fupply  the  market ;  and 
thefe,  if  they  do  not  mifearry,  will  be  fit 
for  ufe  in  March  follovvinp,  which  is  full 
as  foon  as  moll  people  care  to  eat  them. 
Thefe,  as  I  laid  before,  are  commonly 
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fown  on  warm  borders,  near  walls,  pales, 
or  hedges,  where  they  may  be  defended 
from  the  cold  winds. 

The  fecond  fowing  is  commonly  about 
Ch  rift  mas,  provided  the  feafon  be  mild, 
and  the  ground  in  a  fit  condition  to  work  : 
thefe  are  alfo  fowed  near  fhelter,  but  not 
fo  near  pales  and  hedges  as  the  firft  fow¬ 
ing.  Thefe,  if  they  are  not  deft-royed 
by  fro  ft,  will  be  fit  for  ufe  the  beginning 
ot  April :  but,  in  order  to  have  a  fuccel- 
hon  of  thefe  roots  for  the  table  through 
the  feafon,  you  Ihould  repeat  fowing  of 
their  feeds  once  a  fortnight,  from  the 
middle  of  January  till  the  beginning  of 
April;  always  obLrving  to  low  the  lat¬ 
ter  Crops  upon  a  moift  foil  and  an  open 
fituation,  otherwife  they'  will  run  up* 
and  grow  fickly,  before  they  are  fit  for 

C'  ,  *  , 

me. 

Hoffs  Radish,  a  well-known  plant, 
belonging  to  the  genus  cochlearia.  Ho  rib 
radilh  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  buds 
from  the  ftdes  of  the  old  roots.  The  heft 
feafon  for  this  work  is  in  October  or  Fe¬ 
bruary  ;  the  former  for  dry  lands,  and  the 
latter  for  moift.  1  he  manner  of  doing 
it  is  as  follows  :  Provide  yourfelf  with  a 
good  quantity  of  off-fets,  which  Ihould 
have  a  bud  upon  their  crowns;  blit  it 
matters  not  how  fhort  they  are  :  there¬ 
fore  the  upper  part  of  the  roots,  which 
are  taken  up  for  ufe,  Ihould  be  cut  off 
about  two  inches  long  with  the  bud  to  it, 
which  is  e deemed  the  bell  for  planting. 
Then  make  a  trench  ten  inches  deep,  in 
which  you  Ihould  place  the  ofF-fets  at 
about  four  or  five  inches  diftance  each, 
way,  with  the  bud  upward,  covering 
them  up  with  the  mould  that  was  taken 
out  of  the  trench  :  then  proceed  to  a  fe¬ 
cond  trench  in  like  manner,  and  conti¬ 
nue  the  fame  until  the  whole  fpot  of 
ground  is  planted.  After  this,  level  the 
furface  of  the  ground  even,  obferving  to 
keep  it’ clear  from  weeds,  until  the  plants 
are  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  be  ftrong 
enough  to  over-bear  and  keep  them  down. 
With  this  management,  the  roots  of  the 
Horfe  raddilh  will  be  long  and  ftraight, 
and  free  from  fmall  lateral  roots;  and 
the  fecond  year  after  planting  will  be  fit 
for  ufe.  It  is  true,  they  may  be  taken 
up  the  firft  year,  but  then  the  roots  will 
be  but  flender  ;  therefore  it  is  the  better 
way  to  let  them  remain  until  the  fecond 
year.  The  ground  in  which  this  is 
planted^ought  to  be  very  rich,  otherwife 
the  roots  will  make  but  a  fmall  progrefs. 

Radilhes  have  the  virtues  of  the  feur- 
vy-grafs ;  the  root  is  efcufcnt,  expels 

phlegm 
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phlegm  from  the  intestines,  and  is  a  car-  j 
minative.  The  flowers,  leaves,  feeds, 
and  roots  are'  antifcqrbutic  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  are  miich  in  requeft,  and  are 
proper  for  phlegmatic  conftitutions  :  the 
exprefTecl  juice  of  the. roots  and  feeds,  ta¬ 
ken  in  a  morning  with  honey,  is  a  very 
wholefome  medicine,  efpecially  if  a 
draught  of  whey  be  taken  afterwards  : 
for  it  cleanfes  the  ftomach,  kidnies,  and 
lungs,  and  is  good  againft  an  inveterate 
cough  and  hoarfenefs,  proceeding  from 
phlegm  ;  but  it  is  not  proper  in  a  cough 
proceeding  from  an  inflammation,  nor 
for  thofe  who  fpit  blood.  The  leaves  are 
ufed  among  other  greens,  The  root  con¬ 
tains  much  of  an  acrimonious  fub dance  ; 
and  the  drier  it  is,  the  more  acrid  it  be¬ 
comes  ;  but  its  acrimony  is  loft  in  boil¬ 
ing.  Its  aquofity  renders  it  flatulent,  on 
which  account  it  is  faid  not  to  be  good  in 
hypochondriacal  diforders ;  the  da’ly  ufe 
of  the  root,  however,  is  of  fufficient  effi¬ 
cacy  to  cure  a  great  dropfy  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  ;  and  it  is  of  excellent  fervice  in  the 
feurvy.  It  is  aifo  aperitive,  inciding,  and 
good  for  the  (tone,  the  nephritic  cholic, 
a  retention  of  urine,  and  the  menfes,  and 
in  the  jaundice.  The  feeds  are  opening, 
but  taken  inwardly  by  themfelvs,  they 
excite  a  naufea.  Bijl.  Plant,  afeript. 
Boerhaave. 

RADIUS,  in  geometry,  the  femi-dia- 
meter  of  a  circle,  or  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  center  to  the  circumference.  See 
Circle. 

la  trigonometry,  the  radius  is  termed 
the  whole  fine,  or  fine  of  9©0.  See  Sine. 

RADIUS,  in  anatomy,  the  exterior 
bone  of  the  arm,  defeending  along  with 
the  ulna,  firm  the  elbow  to  the  wrift. 

RADIX,  the  fame  with  root.  See 

Moot. 

RAFT,  among  failors,  a  fort  of  float 
confifting  of  a  number  of  poles  or  planks, 
firmly  tied  together  along  fide  of  each 
other,  to  be  conveyed  to  any  d'iftant  place 
in  a  river,  or  to  lade  a  Ihip.  In  fevcral 
reads  of  the  Baltic  lea  the  floats  of  tim¬ 
ber,  or  planks,  are  towed  to  the  fhips  in 
this  manner. 

RAFT-PORT,  a  large  fquare  port, 
or  hole,  cut  through  the  buttock  of  a 
ihip,  under  the  counter,  to  receive  the 
planks,  or  timber,  which  comes  aboard 
on  the  raft.  They  are  drawn  into  the 
ihip  thus  longitudinally,  beeaufe  they 
cannot  be  let  down  through  the  hatches 
on  account  of  their  extreme  length. 

RAFTERS,  in  building,  pieces  of 
timber,  which  (landing  by  pairs  on  the 
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reafon  or  raifing  piece,  meet  in  an  angle 
at  the  top,  and  form  the  roof  of  a 
building.  It  is  a  rule  in  building, 
that  no  rafters  fhould  ftand  farther 
than  twelve  inches  from  one  another. 
Principal  rafters  Ihoul-o’  be  nearly  as  thick 
at  the  bottom  as  the  .beam,  and  fhould 
diminifh  in  their  length  one  fifth  or  one' 
fixth  of  their  breadth  :  the  k;ng-pofts 
fhould  be  as  thick  as  the  principal,  rafters, 
and  their  breadth  according  to  the  big— 
nefs  of  them  that  are  intended  to  be  let 
into  them,  the  middle,  part  being  left 
fomewhat  broader  than  the  thicknefs.., 

■R  AG-BOD  F,  in  ihip- building,  a  long 
cylindrical  pin  of  iron  to  drive  through 
the  . plank  into  the  timbers  on  particular 
occafions  :  the  inward  end  of  it  is  ragged, 
or  full  of  little  barbs,  to  prevent  them 
from  drawing  back  by  the  working  of 
the  Ihip. 

RAGULED,  or  Ragged,  in  he¬ 
raldry,  jagged  or  knotted.  'I  his  term  is 
applied  to  a  erofs  formed  of  the  trunks 
of  two  trees  without  their  branches,  of 
which  they  lliew  only  the  flumps. 

RAJA,  the  title  of  the  Indian  black 
princes,  the  remains  of  thofe  who  ruled 
there  before  the  moguls. 

,  RAID,  in  architecture,  denotes  thole 
pieces  of  timber  which  lie 'horizontally 
between  the  pannels  of  wainfeot.  It  is 
aifo  applied  to  thofe  pieces  of  timber 
which  lie  over  and  under  ball ufters  in 
balconies,  ftair-cafes,  &c.  as  aifo  from  poft 
to  100ft  in  fences  with  pales  or  without. 

RAILS,  in  (hip-building,  narrow 
planks,  generally  of  fir,  upon  which 
there  is  a  moulding  ftruck.  They  are  for 
ornament,  and  nailed  acrofs  the  ftern 
above  the  wing  tranfom,  and  counters, 
&c.  They  are  likewife  nailed  upon  fe- 
veral  planks  along  the  fides  ;  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  called  the  (beet  -  rail,  which 
limits  the  height  of  the  fide  from  the 
fore-caftle  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  run 
aft  to  the  ftern,  and  forward  to  the  cat¬ 
head.  The  wales  are  nearly  parallel  to 
this.  Murray's  ^  hip-building. 

There  are  aifo  other  rails  above  the 
deck,  ranging  fore  and  aft,  to  prevent 
the  men  from  falling  over  into  the  fea. 
Such  are  the  fifth-rail,  quarter- rails, 
ftern  and  fore-caftle  rails.  See  Quarter. 

RAIN,  a  watery  meteor,  which  de¬ 
scends  from  the  clouds  in  form  of  drops 
of  water.  Rain  is  apparently  the  preci¬ 
pitated  vapours  of  watery  clouds  :  thus, 
when  various  congeries  of  clouds  are  dri¬ 
ven  together  by  rite  agitation  of  the 
winds,  they  mix  and  run  into  one  body, 

and 
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and  by  that  means  diftolve  and  condenfe 
each  other  into  their  former  lubllance  of 
water ;  alfo  the  coldnels  of  the  air  is  a 
great'  means  to  colledt,  compaCt,  and 
condenfe  clbuds  into  water  ;  which  being 
heavier  than  the  air,  mu  ft  of  necefTity 
fall  through  it  in  the  form  we  cal!  rain, 
Now  the  reafon  why  it  falls  in  drops, 
and  not  in  whole  quantities  as  it  becomes 
condenfed,  is  the  refinance  of  the  air, 
whereby,  being  broken  and  divided  into 
fmaller  and  fmaller  parts,  the  farther  it 
pafTes  through  the  air,  it  at  la  ft  arrives  to 
us  in  fmall  drops.  Mr.  Derham  accounts 
for  the  precipitation  hence,  that  the  vefi- 
cnlae  being  full  of  air,  when  they  meet 
with  a  colder  air  than  that  they  contain, 
their  air  is  contracted  into  a  lefs  fpace  ; 
and,  confequently,  the  watery  Orel l  ren¬ 
dered  thicker,  fo  as  to  become  heavier 
than  the  air,  & c.  Others  only  allow  the 
cold  a  part  in  the  aftion,  and  bring  in 
the  winds  as  Iharers  with  it.  Indeed,  it 
is  plain,  that  a  wind,  blowing  againft  a 
cloud,  will  drive  its  veficulae  upqn  one 
another,  by  which  means  feveral  of  them 
coaiefcing,  will  be  enabled  to  defeend  : 
and  the  effedt  will  be  ftill  more  conlidcr- 
able,  if  two  oppohte  winds  blow  t  > wards 
the  fame  place.  Add  to  this,  that  clouds 
already  formed,  happening  to  be  aggra¬ 
vated  by  frefh  acceftions  of  vapour  conti¬ 
nually  afeending,  may  thence  be  enabled 
to  delcend.  According  to  Rohault,  the 
great  caufe  of  rain  is  the  heat  of  the 
air,  which,  after  continuing  for  fome 
time  near  the  earth,  is  at  length  carried 
up  on  high  by  a  wind,  and  there  thawing 
the  fnowy  villi,  or  Hocks  of  the  half-fro¬ 
zen  veficulte,  reduces  them  into  drops; 
which  coaiefcing,  defeend.  Others,  as 
Dr.  Clarke,  & c.  aferibe  this  defeent  of 
the  clouds  rather  to  an  alteration  of  the 
atmofphere  than  of  the  veftculae,  and 
fuppofe  it  to  arife  from  a  diminution  of 
the  elaftic  force  of  the  air.  This  elafti- 
city,  which  depends  chiefly  or  wholly  on 
the  terrene  exhalations  being  weakened, 
the  atmofphere  links  under  its  burden, 
and  the  clouds  fall.  Now  the  little  vefl- 
cules,  being  once  upon  the  defeent,  will 
perfitl  therein,  notwithftanding  the  in- 
creafe  of  refiftance  they  every  moment 
meet  with.  For  as  they  all  tend  toward 
the  center  of  the  earth,  the  farther  they 
fall,  the  more  coalitions  will  they  make  ; 
and  the  more  coalitions,  the  more  matter 
will  there  be  under  the  fame  furface ;  the 
furface  only  increnfing  as  the  fquarcs,  but 
the  folidity  as  the  cube;  and  the  more 
Vol.  IV. 
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matter  under  the  fame  furface,  the  lefs 
refiftance  there  will  be  to  the  fame  mat¬ 
ter.  Thus,  if  tlie  cold,  wind,  tkc.  aft 
early  enough  to  precipitate  the  afeending 
veficules,  before  they  are  arrived  at  any 
confiderable  height,  the  coalitions  being 
but  few,  the  drops  will  be  proportion¬ 
ally  fmall,  and  thus  is  formed  a 'dew.  If 
the*  vapours  be  more  copious,  and  rife  a 
little  higher,  we  have  a  mi  ft  or  fog.  A 
little  higher  ftill,  and  they  produce  a 
fmall  rain,  8zc.  If  they  neither  meet 
with  cold  nor  wind,  they  form  a  heavy, 
thick,  dark  iky.  Hence,  many  of  the 
phoenomena  of  the  weather  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  :  as,  Why  a  cold  fumtneris 
always  a  wet  one,  and  a  warm,  a  dry 
one  ?  Why  we  have  commonly  mod  rain 
about  the  equinoxes  ?  Why  a  fettled, 
thick,  clofelky,  fcarce  ever  rains,  till  it 
has  heen  firft  clear?  As  to  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  its  proportion  in  feve¬ 
ral  places  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the 
fame  place  at  feveral  times,  we  have 
plenty  of  obfervations,  journals,  &c.  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy, 
Philosophical  Tran  factions,  &c.  There 
was  fo  much  rain  in  1330,  that  the  har- 
veft  did  not  begin  till  Michaelmas  ;  in 
1348  there  was  not  one  day  or  night  dry 
together  from  Midfummer  to  Chriftmas. 

RAINBOW,  Lis,  a  meteor,  in  the 
form  of  a  party-coloured  femi-circle,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  rainy  iky  oppofite  to  the  fun, 
by  the  refraftion  of  his  rays  in  drops  of 
falling  rain.  There  is  alfo  a  Secondary 
bow,  which  is  fainter,  ufually  inverting 
the  former  at  fome  diftance.  The  rain¬ 
bow,  Si;'  Ifaac  Newton  oblerves,  never 
appears  but  where  it  rains  in  the  fun- 
fhine  ;  and  may  he  reprefented  artificial¬ 
ly,  by  contriving  water'  to  fall  in  little 
drops,  like  rain,  through  which  the  fun 
fhining,  exhibits  a  bow  to  a  fpeftator 
placed  between  the  fun  and  the  drops ; 
efpeeially  if  a  black  cloth  be  difpofed  be¬ 
yond  the  drops. 

Lunar  Rainbow. — The  moon  fome- 
times  alfo  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of 
an  iris,  by  the  refraction  of  her  rays  in 
drops  of  rain  in  the  night-time.  Arif- 
totie  fays,  he  was  the  firft  that  ever  ob- 
ferved  it,  and  adds  that  it  is  never  vifible, 
but  at  the  time  of  full  moon.  T  he  lunar 
iris  lias  all  the  colours  of  the  folar,  only 
fainter.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  331, 

Marine  Rainbow,  the  lea-bow,  is  a 
phenomenon  fometimes  obferved  in  a 
much  agitated  fea,  when  the  wind, 
fweeping  part  of  the  tops  of  the  waves, 
E  carries 
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tarries  them  aloft:  fo  tint  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  arc  refracted,  &c.  as  in  a  corn- 
men  (bower. 

Rohault  mentions  coloured  rainbows 
©'-■  the  grafs,  formed  in  the  morning 
dew. 

RAISER.  in  building,  aboard  let  on 
edge  under  the  fore  hde  of  a  Hep,  flair, 

&C 

R  A I  d  I N  G  -  hi  E  C  E  S ,  or  Reason- 
Pieces,  in  architecture,  pieces  that  lie 
trader  the  beams,  and  over  the  pods  or 
puncheons. 

RAISING,  jn  navigation,  the  height¬ 
ening  any  dhlant  obj  ,ct  at  fed,  by  ap¬ 
proaching  it,  and  h  veiling  (he  interme¬ 
diate  (pace,  she  convexity  of  which  in¬ 
tercept  s  the  vi ;'W.  Sec  the  articles. Earth 
and  Horizon. 

RAISING*  Pu-cBafe  among!]-  Tailors, 
the  difpofition  of  the  machines,  and 
component- parts,  in  the  proper  order,  to 
a  (lift  the  motion  of  r'ach  6!  her,  and  co¬ 
operate,  to  produce  tile  efi'cl  required. 

RAISINS,  grapes  which  are  buffered 
to  remain  on  the  tone  till  they  arc  per¬ 
fectly  ripe,  and  then' are  dried  in  the  ih,n, 
or  by  die  heat  of.  an  orn.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  raifins  dried  in  the  fun, 
and  thofe.  dried  in  ovens,  .is  vet y  obvious) 
the  forma*  are  fweet.  and  pleasant,  but 
live  latter  have  a  latent  'ccidlty  with  the 
fweetn*fs  that  render-  them  much  iefs 
agreeable.  The-  common,  way  of  drying 
grapes  for  raifins,  is. do-  Vie  .  two  or  three 
hunches  of  them  -ogvtiAr  while  they  are 
on  the  vine,  and.  dip  them  ipto  a  hot 
lixivium  of  wood  -aflVcK,  with  a  Tit  tie  of 
the  oil  of  olives  in  it.  This  ’difpofes 
them  to  flirin-k;  and  wrinkle,  and  after 
this  .they  are  left  on  the  yirie  three  or 
four  days  fe  pa  rated  on  dicks  in  an  hori¬ 
zontal  Jituation,  and  then  dried  in  the 
fun  at  Itifnre,  after  being  cut" front  the- 
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dicrt  in  pc  flora  l  decoctions,  .in  which 
cafes,  as  a! lb  in  all  others  where  afifrin- 
<V  ncy  is  not  required  of  them,  they 
fuould  have  the  (tones  carefully  taken 
out 

R.AIT|N(:,  or  Rating,  the  hying 
of  (lax,  hemp,  timber,  Ac.  when  gre.-n, 
in  a  pond  or  running  water,  to  b  aton, 
and  prepare  it  for  future  ufels. 

RAKE  of  a  Si  if  the  projection  of 
the  Hern  and' Hern  beyond  the  fore-moft 
and  aft-rndft  ends  of  the  keel.  Thus,  if 
a  plumb-line  were  fufipemhd  over  the 
fern,  till  it  reaches  as  low  as  the  keel, 
thcil  would  the  didance  between  the 
after-end  of  the  keel  and  the  plummet  be 
the  rake. 

T  He  diagonal  line  reaching  up  from, 
the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  fterh,  ccropre- 
i sending  Iter  length  in  different  heights, 
is  alfo  termed  the  rake:  upon  this  the 
beauty  of  a  (hip  confdcrably  depends. 

RAKING  t.  t  and  aft,  in  the  fea  lan¬ 
guage,  the  act:  of  cannonading  a  (hip 
through  eitlv.  r  of  the  ends,  by  which  the 
(hot  rake  the  whole  length  of  her  decks, 
and  generally  produce  a  great  (laughter 
of  the  crew  T  his  is  the  fame  gpcratioq 
with  wh  it  is  termed  enfilade  in  the  at¬ 
tack  of  defence  or  fortified  places. 

R  A K  IN  G -T A  OLE,  or  R  a  red- t  a  - 
ble.  among  architects,  is  a  member 
hollowed  in  the  fiquare  of  a  pcdeftal, 
&c. 

*  RALEIGH  (fir  Walter),  a  cele¬ 
brated  admiral  and  learned  writer,  was 
the  ion  of  Walter  Raleigh,  Eiq;  and  born 
at  Burley,  in  D  vonlkire.  in  1552,  he 
was  educated  at  Oriel  -college,  Oxford, 
when  he  greatly  difiinguifhed  himfelf  by 
liis  genius.’;  arid  having  confirmed  there 
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thole  called  in  Home  pl.-ccs  Dama'cus  an  ! 
June  raifins:  which  are  diiHngfufhed 
from,  the  others  by  their  {he  and  figures  : 
theife  are  fiat  and  wrinkled  on  the  fur- 
face,  . foft.  and  juicy  within,  and  near  an 
inch  long,  and  when  frefh  and  growing 
on  the  bunch,  'are  of  the  fixe  and  fliap- 
bf  a  ierge  olive.  The  raifins  of  the  dun,- 
and  jar-ratf-ns, -are  all  dried  by  the  heat 
of  the  finn,  and  fhefie  are  the  forts  ufed 
nr  riie  die  me.  However,  all  file  kinds 
ijave  'much  the  fame  virtues  ;  they  are  ail 
in  trim :  v  e  and  b.iLaraic  :  they  are  allow'tu 
' to  be  uiukuant,  are. (aid  to  be  good  in 
mp’  -nfx  coup  -hints,  and  are  an  ingrr- 
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France  in  favour  of  the  Prote  Hants'.  Af¬ 
ter  which,  he  went  into  the  fie r vice  of'the 
prins'e  of  Orange  again!!  the  Spaniards. 
Fe  next  attended  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert, 
ms  halt  brother,  in  an  expedition  to  the 
northern  parts' of  America.  In  1580, 
upon  the  deficer.t  of  the  Italian  and  Spa- 
nifii  forces  into  Ireland,  he  obtained  a 
captain's  cqmmifiibn,  and  didinguifhing 
himfff  by  Ids  intrepeditt  in  th  t  king¬ 
dom,  was  made  governor  of  fi I  under .  and 
afterwards  of  Cork.  Tn  osH—,  lie  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  fecond  expedition  with  Sir 
Humphry  Gilbert,  but  after  having' peed 
two  or  three  days  at  fea,  a  contagious 
glihernper  id  zed  Ids  whole  crew,  yhieh 
obliged  him  to  return  to  pert.  The  next 
yeai  he  obtained  letters  patent  for  the  dif- 
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cover y  of  unknown  countries  in  America ; 
arid  fitting  out  two  barks  at  bis  own  ex- 

o 

penes,  reached  the  coall  of. Florida,  failed 
along.,  the  fhore  for  about  izo  miles,  took 
pqdcffion-  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  difeovered  the 
country  of  Wingandacoa,  to  which  he 
pave  the  name  of  Virginia,  in  honour  of 
that  virgin  risen  ;  then  returning  to 
England,  was  choferi  knight  of  the  ihlre 
for  the  county  of  Devon,  and  the  tame 
fefiJon  received  the  honour  cf  knight¬ 
hood.  In  1  £3 >1  Sir  Walter  was  fo  intent 
upon  planting  his  new  colony- of  Virginia, 
that  he  lent  out  a  fleet  of  {even,  fail,  under 
the  command  of  his  coufin  Sir  Richard 
Greenville,  who  vi.fi ted  many  Indian 
town's.  Sir  Richard,  on  his  return,  took 
a  Spanifh  prize  worth  50,000  1.  and  the 
fame  year,  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  being 
totally  liip prefled,  her  majefty  granted  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  tzooo  acres  of  the  for- 
ft  iced  lands,  which  great  efrate  he  planted 
at  his  own  ekpence.  Sir  Waiter,  en¬ 
couraged  by  this  noble  grant,  fitted  out  a 
third  fleet  for  Virginia,  where  the  colony 
which  bad  been  left  there,  having  fuffered 
great  <il;  ire  firs,  had  engaged  Sir  Francis 
Drake  to  take  them  with  him  to  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1585,  Sir  Walter  was  made 
fenefchal  of  Cornwall  and  Exeter,  and 
lord  warden  of  the  itarinarics  in  Devon- 
Ihire  and  Cornwall.  The  next  year  he 
prepared  a  new  colony  of  150  men  for 
Virginia,  which  were  left  in  that  coil n - 
try.-  About  this  time  he  was  advanced  to 
the  pjpft  of  captain  of  her  maieriy’s 
guard  ;  and  was  one  of  the  council  of 
war  appointed  to  confider  of  the  mpfi  ef¬ 
fectual  .methods  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
nation  ;  but  not  confining  bimfi-if  to  the 
office*  of.  giving  advice,  .he  railed  and  difi- 
ctp lined  the  militia  of  Cornwall,  and 
having  performed  all  pofiible  Services  at 
land,  joined  the  fleet  with  a  jqu,adron  of 
volunteers,  arid  had  a'  confiderable  fhare 
in  tlte  total  defeat  of  the  bpanifli  -rmada. 
In  1589,  he  accompanied  Don  Antonio, 
of  Portugal,  in  the  expedition  to  that 
kingdom,  and  in  his  return  to  England 
touched  upon  the  coal!  of  Ireland,  where 
he  vifited  Spencer  die  poet,  whom  he 
brought  to  England,  arid  introduced  to 
the  queen’s  favour.  Raleigh  now  formed 
a  defign  of  intercepting  the  Spanifh  plate 
fleet,  and  obtained  a  commiflion,  with 
which  he  let  fail  with  15  veflels,  did  great 
damage  to  the  Spaniards,  and  took  a 
carrac,  which  was  eficetmd  the  lieheft 
prize  ever  brou.iht  to  England:  but  in 
the  height  of  Sir 
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queen,  he  fell  under  her  majc fly’s  dif- 
plealure  :  for,  being  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  a 
maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  and  the 
confequertce  of  the  amour  difcpverirrg  the 
intrigue,  her  majefiy  ordered  him  to  be 
confined  for  feveral  months,  and  dii- 
mi  (led.  the  ladf  from  her  attendance,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  made  the  mofi  ho¬ 
nourable  reparation  by  marriag-.  Sir 
Walter  now  projecting  the  dilcovevy  of 
the  extenlive  empire  of  Guiana  in  Soil  tit 
America,  let  Fail  with  a  fquadfon  of 
flvlps,  attacked  the.  Spaniards  in  the  ill  and 
of  Tri  rid  ad,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
town  of  St.  jQ.fep.bjj  and  took  the  Spa-? 
nilh  governor  ptifoncr.  He  then  failed’ 
400  miles  up  the  river  Qroonoque,  but 
not  being  able  to  reach  Guiana,  reduced 
the  town  of  Comana  to  a  fries,  and  up  op. 
his  return  wrote  an  account  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  he  had  made  in  this  voyage.  In 
159b,  he  was* appointed  one  cf  the  chief 
command  rs  in.  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  5 
he  was  afterwards  rear-admiral  in  the 
iflarid-voyage,  and  in  1600  he  was  made 
vice-admiral.  1  he  fame  year  he  was 
fent  on  an  embafTy  to  Flanders,  and  was 
foon  after  made  governor  of  the  J fie  of 
Jerfey.  Upon  the  acccflien  of  king 
James  I  he  lofk  his  credit  at  court,  and 
was  Foon  charged  with  being  engaged 
in  a  plot  to  place  the  lady  Arabella  Stu¬ 
art  on  the  throne,  and  though  there  was 
no  legal  proof  of  his  guilt,  and  the 
whole  appeared  an  improbable  lifticn,  he, 
was  condemned  to  iofe  his  head,  but 
being  reprieved,  was  confined  thirteen, 
years  in  the  Tower,  during  vjjfeich  he 
compofed  Iris  Hifltpry  cf  the  World,  the 
frft  part  of  which  was  printed  in  1 6 1 4 , 
and  has  been  mutjh  admired.  Fie  fird  filed 
the  Fccopd  part,  blit  it  .was  never  pub¬ 
lished.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  in  iditS 
.  rdlored  to  liberty,  and  the  next  year 
received  a  commiflion  from  the  king  to 
fail  to  thecoaft  of  Guiana  ;  but  his  defign 
df  obtaining  a  gold  mine  being  betrayed 
ro  the  Spaniards,  it  was  defeated  ;  when 
upon  his  return  to  England,  king  James, 
prompted  by  Gondemar,  the  Spanilham- 
bafiador,  to  his  eternal,  infamy,  ordered 
this- great  man  to  be  beheaded  on  his 
former  Fntence,  which  was  executed  the 
zpth  of  Oftober,  i<5i3.  This  is  confide  r- 
ed  as  one  of  the  bafcil  arilions  recorded  in 
the  K.ng'ilh  1  :  ory.  dr  Walter  I’aleigh, 
befides  the  above  work,  wrote  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  ifs*  Voyages  to  America,  and  fie- 
vcr.d  other  pi-cys  both  in  \rTe  ^nd 
•prole. 
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RALLYING,  in  war,  re-alffmbling 
or  calling  together  troops  broken  and  put 
to  flight. 

RAM,  in  zoology,  the  male  of  the 
fheep  kind.  See  Sheep. 

RAM,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  with 
aries.  See  Aries. 

Battering  Ram,  in  antiquity,  a  mili¬ 
tary  engine  uf  d  to  batter  and  beat  down 
the  wails  of  places  befreged.  See  Batter¬ 
ing-Ram. 

RAMADAN,  a  folemn  feafon  of  fad¬ 
ing  among  the  Mahometans,  kept  in  the 
ninth  month  of  the  Arabic  year.  This 
fad  confifts  in  ab flaming -from  meat  and 
drink,  and  from  lying  with  their  wives 
each  day,  from  the  rifing  of  the  fun  till 
the  dars  appear  ;  and  is  of  fueh  dried 
obligation,  that  none  is  excufed  from  it ; 
for  the  fick,  and  all  others  who  cannot 
obferve  it  in  this  month*  are  obliged  to 
fad  another  entire  month  indead  of  it. 
So  fuperftitious  are  the  Mahometans  in 
the  obiervance  of  this  lent,  that  they  dare 
not  wafh  their  mouths  or  even  fwallow 
their  fpittle.  The  men  are,  indeed,  al¬ 
lowed  to  bathe  themfelves,  on  condition 
they  do  not  plunge  the  head  under  water, 
led  fume  drops  enter  by  the  mouth  or 
ears,  & c.  but  as  for  the  women,  they 
are  ftriddly  forbid  bathing,  for  fear  of 
taking  in  water  at  the  pudendum.  How¬ 
ever,  they  frequently  fead  all  night 
The  Mahometans  call  this  month  holy, 
and  believe,  that  as  long  as  it  lads,  the 
gates  of  paradile  are  open,  and  thofe  of 
hell  fhut. 

*  RAM  ELLIES,  battle  at.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  in  the  year 
s  7ot>,  the  French  king  had  refolved  to 
make  very  conllderable  efforts  ;  his  ar¬ 
rives  were  very  formidable  ;  that  in  Flan¬ 
ders  was  reinforced,  fo  as  to  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  aA  offc  n  lively  again  ft  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  for  which  its  generals 
had  orders.  The  dukte,  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  afiembled  liis  army  be¬ 
tween  JBprchloem,  and  Groes-Waren, 
ana  found  it  amounted  to  feventy-four 
'battalions,  and  one  hundred  and  twentv- 
three  fquadrons.  The  force  of  the  ene¬ 
my  confided  of  feventy-iix  battalions, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  iqua- 
drons,  when  the  French  court  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Danes  and  Pruffians  had 
not  joined  the  confederates,  and  that  now 
was  the  time  to  drike  fome  decifive  droke 
before  this  junction  was  made.  In  this 
fond  imagination,  fuch  politive  orders 
were  lent  to  the  marfhal  de  Vilieroy,  to 
fight  the  allies,  that  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
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who  was  then  at  Brudels,  had  jud  time 
enough  to  take  poft-horfes,1'  to  join  the 
army,  which  palled  the  Deule,  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  May,  and  podtid  themfelves  at 
Tirlemont,  with  the  Gheet  before  them. 
The  confederates,  on  their  fide,  were  no 
lefs  eager  for  an  engagement ;  but  could 
hardly  flatter  themfelves  with  the  Jiopes 
of  having  fo  early  and  fo  fair  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  it.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
being  ap  prehen  five,  that  the  French 
would  play  the  fame  game  over  again, 
and  keep  behind  the  Deule,  as  they  had 
done  the  year  before,  had  feveral  times 
exprefled  his  concern  and  uneafinefs  about 
it,  to  thofe  who  were  intimate  with  him  ; 
and  byx  a  wife  forecad,  was  laying 
fchemes,  to  put  the  enemy  befide  their 
cautious  meafures,  when  providence  threw 
into  his  hands  an  unexpected  occafion  of 
fignalizing  again  his  courage  and  conduit. 
Upon  the  enemy's  pading  the  Deule, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  fent  orders  to 
the  Danifh  horfe,  who  were  coming  from 
their  garrifon,  to  haden  their  march  ; 
and  that  there  might  not  be  the  lead 
pretence  of  delay,  he  engaged  his  pro- 
mife,  with  the  field  deputies  of  the  dates, 
that  their  arrears  fhould  be  duly  paid 
them.  The  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  wheq 
commanded  thofe  troops,  and  was  well- 
affected  to  the  common  caufe,  feeing  every 
thing  was  complied  with,  that  the  king 
of  Denmark  infided  on,  thought  he 
needed  not  to  day,  till  he  fent  to  that 
court,  nor  wait  for  exprefs  orders.  He, 
therefore,  commanded  his  troops  to 
march,  and  they  mads  fuch  expedition, 
that  the  twenty-fecond  of  May,  N.  S. 
being  the  day  before  the  battle,  they 
came  up  within  a  league  of  the  rear  of 
the  confederate  army.  About  the  fame 
time,  the  French  having  been  joined  by 
the  horfe  of  the  marfhal  de  Marlin’s  army, 
and  confiding  in  their  fuperiority  of  num¬ 
ber,  came  out  of  their  lines,  and  en¬ 
camped  between  Tirlemont  and  Judoigne. 
The  next  day,  being  Whitfunday,  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  confe¬ 
derate  army  marched,  in  tight  columns, 
towards  Ramellks,  a  village  near  which 
the  Gheet  takes  its  fource  ;  that  they 
might  avoid  the  inconveniency  of  pading 
that  river.  1  hey  toon  had  information, 
that  the  enemy’s  army,  having  decamped 
from  Tirlemont,  was  likewife  en  thtir 
march  to  meet  them,  their  baggage  and 
heavy  canon  being  left  at  Judoigne.  The 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  marfhal  dc.ViL 
leroy,  not  in  the  lead  fuipeiling  that 
the  Danes  had  already  joined  the  confe¬ 
derate 
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derate  army,  were  fully  bent  upon  en¬ 
gaging  them,  either  that  day,  or  the 
following;  being  apprehenfivc  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  had  formed  the  defign  of 
invefting  Namur.  'I  heir  immediate  de¬ 
fign  was  to  po  fiefs  themfelves  of  Ramel- 
lies,  and  the  ftrong  camp  thereabouts  to 
prevent  the  confederates  doing  the  fame  ; 
and,  in  this  they  fo  far  fucceeded,  that, 
being  nearer,  they  got  thither  find ;  but 
had  the  mortification  to  be  loon  beat  out 
of  it  again.  The  fears  of  the  enemy, 
were,  however,  groundlefs,  concerning 
Namur;  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
had  no  fuch  defign.  His  resolution  was 
the  fame  with  theirs,  and  had  they  not 
offered  him  battle  that  day,  he  would 
certainly  have  attacked  them  tjie  next. 
The  two  armies  met  near  the  village  of 
Ramellies,  from  whence  the  battle  took 
its  name.  When  the  confederate  army 
was  advanced  near  this  place,  they  found 
the  enemy  getting  into  the  camp  of 
mount  St.  Andre,  and  placing  their  right 
to  the  Mehaigne,  where  (hey  had  polled 
a  brigade  of  foot,  and  filled  the  fpace  be¬ 
tween  that  and  Ikamellies,  which  is 
about  half  a  league,  an  open  and  level 
ground,  with  near  one  hundred  fqua- 
drons,  among  which  were  the  troops  of 
the  French  king’s  houfhoid.  They  had 
likewife  above  twenty  battalions  of  foot, 
with  a  battery  of  about  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon,  at  Ramellies.  About  one  in 
the  morning,  the  duke  fent  the  quarter- 
mafter-general,  with  the  camp  colours, 
and  a  few  fquadrons,  towards  Ramellies, 
to  make  a  feint,  as  if  they  defigned  to 
form  a  camp  there,  the  better  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  enemy’s  defigns ;  and, 
about  three,  his  grace,  aed  the  marihal 
d’  Auverquerque  decamped,  with  the 
whole  army,  and  advanced,  in  eight  co¬ 
lumns,  ,  in  a  great  fog.  A  little  after 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  the  confederates,  which 
confided  of  fix  hundred  horfe,  and  had 
been  fent  with  all  the  quarter-maflers  of 
the  army,  to  view  the  ground,  arrived  at 
the  height  of  Merdop,  (or  Merdan)  from 
whence  they  perceived,  that  the  enemy 
were  in  motion,  and  marched  in  the  plain 
of  Mont  St.  Andre,  extending  themfelves 
as  far  as  the  tomb  of  Hottomont,  to¬ 
wards  the  Mehaigne.  Hereupon  they 
halted,  and  fent  intelligence  to  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  Monf.  d’Auver- 
querque,  who  being  advanced  about  ten, 
to  view  the  enemy,  they  could  not  at 
firfl  judge,  whether  thofe  fquadrons  they 
law  were  only  to  cover  their  march  into 
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their  lines,  or  whether  they  were  the  vary 
of  the  enemy,  that  ckme  to  offer  them 
battle.  Fits  grace,  therefore,,  gave  orders 
to  the  horfe  to  haden  their'  march,  re-* 
folving,  if  thofe  he  law  had  been  only  co* 
vering  fquadrons,  to  attack  them  with 
his  cavalry  only.  But  the  fog  being  foots 
after  difperfed,  and  the  army  being  then 
in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  the  duke 
found  their  whole  army  approach,  with 
an  apparent  resolution  to  fight,  upo». 
which  he  made  all  the  necefiary  disposi¬ 
tions  to  receive  them.  The  enemy,  fee¬ 
ing  the  confederates  fo  near  them,  pof- 
felfed  themfelves  of  a  very  ftrong  camp, 
placing  their  right  near  the  tomb  of  Hot- 
tomont,  agaiiaft  the  Mehaigne,  an<t 
their  left  at  Anderkirk,  or  Autreglife 5 
and  polled  a  good  deal  of  their  infantry 
in  the  villages  of  Autreglife,  Ofiuz,  and 
Ramellies,  which  lafl  was  near  their 
centre  ;  befides  which,  they  put  five  bat¬ 
talions  near  the  hedges  of  the  village  of 
Franquenies,  which  was  on  the  rivFuv 
The  confederate  army,  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the 
right  wing  being  polled  near  Foltz,  on 
the  rivulet  Vaufe,  with  a  little  morafs  hr 
front ;  and  the  left  near  the  village  of 
Franquennies  on  the  Mehaigne;  where*, 
befides  the  number  of  the  horfe,  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  wing,  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  ordered  the  Danila  fquadrons, 
being  twenty-one  in  number,  to  be 
polled  ;  rightly  judging,  by  the  fituation 
of  the  ground,  that  the  If  refs  of  aflion 
would  be  on  that  fide-  All  things  being 
thus  difpofed,  it  was  refolved  to  attack 
the  village  of  Ramellies,  which  was  the 
enemy’s  principal  poll ;  in  which,  as  l 
have  laid  before,  they  had  polled  twenty 
battalions,  who  had  entrenched  them- 
ielves,  with  a  battery  of  about  twelve 
pieces  of  treble  cannon  :  and  from  thence 
to  Auftreglife  they  bad  formed  a  line  of 
foot,  along  the  Gheet,  and  a  line  of 
horfe  behind  them.  In  order  to  this  at¬ 
tack,  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  of  twenty- 
four  pounders,  and  fome  hawbitzers, 
were  brought  up  ;  and  twelve  battalions, 
who  were  to  be  fupported  by  the  whole 
line,  were  ordered  to  make  the  firflon- 
fet,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  Schultz.  About  half  an  hour  part 
one,  the  artillery  of  the  confederates  be¬ 
gan  to  play ;  it  was  immediately  an- 
Iweredby  the  enemy’s  cannon,  and  both 
continued  firing,  with  confiderable  exe* 
eution  ;  whilft  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
was  at  the  head  of  the  lines,  to  give  the 
necefiary  orders  every  where,  veit-Mar- 
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fhal  Auverquerque  repaired  to  the  left, 
where,  perceiving  that  the  enemy’s  foot, 
ported  in  the  hedges  of  Franquenies, 
galled  the  horfe  of  that  wing,  he  com¬ 
manded  four  battalions,  with  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  under  colonel  Wertmuller, 
to  diflodve  them  from  thence,  which 
they  performed,  with  great  vigour  and 
fefolution  Hereupon  the  enemy  de¬ 
tached  two  battalions,  and  fourteen  fqua- 
drons  of  dragoons,  on  foot,  to  regain 
that  important  port  ;  but  Motif.  d’Au- 
vequerqtie  commanded  at  the  fame  time 
the  whole  wing  df  the  Dutch  horfe  to  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy,  which  not  only  pre¬ 
vented  their  defign,  but  put  thole  dra¬ 
goons  into  fuch  diforder,  that  they  were 
not  able  either  to  reach  the  village,  or 

recover  their  horfes,  which  thev  had  left 
*  _  *  * 

a  great  wav  behind  tne  tomb  of  Hotto- 
mont  ;  and  fo  were,  mod  of  them,  cut 
in  pieces,  and  taken  pri loners.  The 
Dutch  cavalry  charged  with  a  great  deal 
of  bravery*  i word  in  hand,  and  fobn 
after  the  engagement  was  fuftained  by 
the  Danifti  fquadrons ;  but  having  to 
deal  with  the  French  king’s  houlhold, 
viz.  tile  rhoufquetaires,  gendarmes, 
gnardes  de  corps,  horfe  grenadiers,  and 
other  choice  troops,  which  were  in  the 
enemy’s  right, .  the  con  fi  tel  was  obilinate, 
and  the  fuccefs  doubtful,  for  above  an 
hour.  The  Dan i Ill  horfe,  which  fought 
on  the  left  of  all,  behaved  themfidves 
with  fuch  gallantry,  that  they  forced  the 
enemy  to  give  ground,  and  broke  feverai 
df  their  fquadrons  ;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  French  had  almoft  an  equal 
advantage  attain!!  the  Dutch  horfe  of  the 
right  of  the  left. wing,  whom  they  put 
into  great  confufion.  To  remedy  this, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  ad¬ 
vanced  that  way,  lent  lor  twc.qty  fqua¬ 
drons  of  horfe  from  the  right  wing, 
where  they  could  not  engage  the  enemy’s 
left,  by  reafon  of.  a  morals  which  fe pa- 
rated  them  :  and  with  thefe  he  reinforced 
his  left,  adding  to  them  his  body  of  re- 
ferve.  French  writers,  who  have  given 
a  defeription  of  this  battle,  allow  of  this 
as  a  very  prudent  part  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough’s  conduct ;  but  to  cover  the' 
difgraoe  of  their  favourite  troops,  pretend 
his  grace  fent  for  fifty,  and  not  twenty 
fquadrons,  from  Iris  right,  and  made  four 
lines  of  them,  be  fi  ties  a  column  comp  olid 
of  his  body  of  referye.  f‘  Thus  (fays 
F.  Daniel)  the  whole  weight  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  fell  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
army,  where  the  troops  of  his  majefty’s 
houlhold  were  placed.  This  body  (con- 
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tinues  he)  which  had  hitherto  been  in¬ 
vincible  (he  forgets  Blenheim)  entered 
the  enemy’s  troops,  and  overthrew  the 
three  firrt  lilies;  but  finding  a  fourth, 
and  the  column  above-mentioned,  be- 
fides,  which  was  moving  to.  fall  upon 
them  iif  the  flank,  they  were  obliged  to 
give  way  and  juft  in  the  fame  drain 
the  marquis  de  Quincy  argues  f  but  to 
proceed.  The  duke  of  Marlborough, 
while  thefe  troops  were  advancing  from 
the  right,  rallied  fome  of  the  broken 
fquadrons,  and  gave  his  orders  for  others 
to  charge  ;  in  this  place  his  grace  was' 
in  the  extremity  of  danger;  for  being 
xi-ngled  out  by  feverai  of  the  moft  refolute 
of  the  enemy,  and  having  tlje  misfor¬ 
tune,  as  he  was  leaping  a  ditch,  to  fall 
from  his  horfe,  he  had  either  been 
killed  or  taken  priloner,  if  fome  of  the 
confederate  foot,  that, were  near  at  hand, 
had  not  come  very  feafonably  to  his  af- 
fiftance.  After  this,  his  grace  had  {fill 
a  narrower  efcape,  a  cannon  ball  taking 
on  the  head  of  colonel  Briendfteld,  his 
grace’s  gentleman  of  the  horfe,  as  hs 
was  holding  the  ftirrmp  for  the  duke  to 
remount.  The  twenty  fquadrons  his 
grace  had  fent  for  from  the  right,  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  Jfeft,  had  but  little  lhare  in 
the  defeat  of  the  enemies  right  :  for  by 
that  time  they  were  come  up,  the  Dutch 
'and  Danes  having  charged  them  both  in 
front  and  flank,  had  almoft  com  pleated 
that  fignal  piece  of  fervice,  cutting  in 
pieces  the  heft  part  of  the  French  king’s 
houthold  ;  infbmuch  that  they  could 
never  be  fully  re-eftabliftied  during  the 
remainder  of  the. war.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  village  of  Ramellies  was  vigoroufiy 
attacked  by  general  Schultz,  with  the 
twelve  battalions  under  him.  The  ene¬ 
my,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
defended  the nife Ives  with  meat  refolution 
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and  obftinacy,  till  feeing  the  whole  line 
of  the  confederate  foot  in  motion  to  fup- 
port  general  Schultz,  -and  the  Dutch  and 
Daniih  horfe  advancing  to  furround  them, 
they  bethought  them helves  of  making 
their  retreat;  but  found  it. was  too  late  ; 
for  they  were  intercepted  by  the  victo¬ 
rious  horfe,  and  moft  of  them  either 
killed,  or  taken  prifeners.  The  reft  of 
the  enemy’s  infantry  endeavoured,  like- 
wife,  to  make  their  efcape,  which  they 
did  in  better  order,  being  favoured  by 
the  horfe  of  their  left  wing,  who  beino 

,  O  *  <2> 

covered  by  a  rivulet  and  morsfs,  had  not 
yet  been  attacked,  and  formed  them! elves 
in  three  lines,  between  OfTuz  an  d'A  litre- 
giife.  But  the  FngUfn  horfe  having 

found 
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found  means  to  pa's  the  rivulet,  charged 
tfie  -.nc my  with  inch  unparalled  brifknefs 
and  courage,  that  they  entirely  abandon¬ 
ed  their  foot  ;  and  our  dragoons*  puffi- 
ing  intb  the  village  of  AutregKfe,  made 
a  terrible  (laughter  of  them.  The  reft  of 
the  enemy,  who  were,  at  the  fame,  time, 
attacked  by  the  Engliih  and  Dutch  foot, 
with  equal  bravery,  gave  way  on  all 
lides  Their  horfe  rallied  again  in  the 
plains,  to  cover  the  di fodder ly  retreat  of 
their  foot ;  but  they  were  fo  clofely  pur¬ 
ified  by  the'  confederate  cavalry,  that 
they  wen  forced  to  divide  them  (elves  into 
three  fmali  bodies,  that  they  might  fly 
the  be'-ter  three  different  ways.  Thofe 
that  took  to  the  left,  were  purfued  by 
tire  Dutch  and  Dane's,  who  made  great 
(hur-hter  amon.dl  them,  and  took  abun- 
dance  of  prifoners  :  and  thofe  that  fled  to 
the  right,  were  chafed  by  the  regiments 
of  bumley,  Hay,  and  Rofs  ;  which  two 
laft  fell  in  with  the  foot  regiment  du 
Roy,  of  whom  having  killed  many,  the 
reft  threw  down  their  arms  and  begged 
quarter,  which  was  generoufly  granted. 
Upon  this,  they  delivered  their  arms  and 
colours  to  the  lord  John  Hay’s  dragoons  : 
but  when  the'fe  dragoons  faced  about,  in 
order  to  puffue  the  enemy,  they  trea- 
cheroufy  attempted  to  take  up  their  arms 
again  ;  in  which,  however,  they  were 
prevented,  and  fit  fibred  feverely  for  their 
perfidy*.  The  headmoft  regiments  of  the 
Englifh  horfe,  that  purfued  the  enemy's 
center,  were  that  of  lieutenant-general 
Wood,  commanded  by  himfelf,  and 
Wyndharn’s  (afterwards  Palm’s)  cara¬ 
bineers,  beaded  by  fnajor  Petry.  When 
they  came  upon  a  riling  ground,  they 
efpied  (even  iquadrons  of  the  Spanifh  and 
Bavarian  guards,  among  which  was  the 
tieflor  hirnfclf,  and  the  marfhal  dc  Vil- 
icroy,  who  hoped,  with  thefe  few  choice 
troops,  to  make  good  their  retreat,  and 
lave  their  cannon,  which  was  marching 
in  a  line  before, .them.  General  Wood 
galloped  with  bis  own  regiment  upon  the 
enemy's  left,  and  charged  them  fo  vigo- 
rouljy,  that  he  broke  them  all  to  ;  DiCCCS, 
killing  many  of  them,  and  taking  not  a 
few  prisoners,  among  whom  were  two 
lieutenant-colonels,  one  major,  four  cap¬ 
tains,  and  feveral  fubaitern  officers.  He 
alfo  took  the  ftandard  of'the  eieHorV 
•  guards,  two  of  his  own  trumpets,  and 
killed  his  kettle-drummer  ;  the  eledcor 
himfelf  and  the  mar  dial  de  Villeroy  very 
narrowly  eTcaping.  Major  Prtry,  at  the 
head  of  Wyndham’s  carabineers,  fell 
upon  the  enemy  with  equal  brUkhels  and 
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refolutlon  ;  put  many  of  them  to  the 
fword,  and  took  feveral  prifoners,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  major  of  the  Spanifh  guards, 
monf.  de  la  Guertiere,  and  monf.  de 
Britan,  cornet  of  the  fame;  befides  four 
officers,  and  forty-fix  private  men,  of 
the  royal  bombardiers,  with  their  co¬ 
lours.  The  Engliih  horfe  and  dragoons 
followed  the  chace  through  and  by  Ju= 
doigne,  till  two- of  the  clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  Meldert,  being  five  leagues 
from  the  place  where  the  action  hap¬ 
pened,  and  two  from  Louvain.  During 
this  retreat,  a  misfortune  happened  to 
the  enemy,  which  contributed  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  tocompleat  the  victory.  Several  wag¬ 
gons  of  their  van-guard,  breaking  down, 
flopped  the  way,  fo  that  their  baggage 
arid  artillery,  which  followed,  could  not 
pafs  ;  nor  could  their  troops  defile  in. 
good  order  :  perceiving  tli^it  the  confede¬ 
rate  horfe,  having  got  intelligence  of  this 
accident,  purfued  them  clofe,  they  threw 
down  their  arms,  that  they  might  efcape 
with  the  greater-  cafe,  and  retreated 
without  any  order,  and  in  the  greatefc 
confufion.  Here  it  was  that  the  mod 
prifoners  were  taken;  for  in  the  aflion 
little  or  no  quarter  was  given,  the  con¬ 
federate  horfe  having  been  highly  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  idle  gafeonadtsof  the  French 
mufqueteeis  and  gens  d’arms,  of  which 
they  were  very  .full  when  they  came  to 
the  attack,  but  paid  dearly  for  it  in  the 
fequel.  In  fiiort,  never  was  vidlory  mote 
compleat ;  the  confederates  made  them- 
felveo.  mailers  of  all  the  enemy’s  cannon, 
excepting,  two  or  three,  to  the  number 
of  about  fifty  pieces  ;  mod  of  their  bag¬ 
gage  ;  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  co¬ 
lours  or  ftandards,  and  feveral  pair  of 
kettle-drums.  The  enemy’s  lofs  of  men 
according  to  the  mod  general  computa¬ 
tion,  amounted  to  eight  thoufanffi  (lain, 
and  among  them,  prince  Maximilian  and 
..prince  Monbafon  ;  and  about  fix  thou- 
fand  private  foldiers,  and  near  fix  hun¬ 
dred  officers  taken  prifoners  ;  which,, 
with  their  defer  ters  and  wounded,  made 
their  lofs  mot  lefs  than  twenty  thousand 
men.  Some  accounts  make  the  number 
of  deferters  fo  great,  to  aver,  that  hardly 
half  of  their  troops  ever  returned  to  their 
colours.  'Ihe  perfons  of  note  among  the 
prifoners,  were  meffieurs  Palavicini  and 
Miziere,  major-generals;  the  marquis  de 
Bar,  brigadier-general  of  horfe  ;  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  Nonan,  brigadier-general  of 
fo  t  ;  the  marquis  de  la  Baume,  fon  of 
the  marfhal  de  Taliard  ;  monfieur  tic 
Montmorency,  nephew  to  the  late  duke 

of 
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@f  Lnxembtarg,  a  nephew  of  the  lord 
Clare,  and  lev  era!  others. 

RAMIFICATION,  the  production  of 
Roughs  or  branches,  or  of  figures  refem  - 
feting  branches. 

RAMMER,,  an  inflrument  nfed  for 
driving  down  Hones  or  piles  into  the 
ground  ;  or  for  beating  the  earth,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  it  more  folid  for  a  founda¬ 
tion. 

Rammer  of  iz  Gun,  the  gun -Hick  ;  a 
rod  ufed  in  charging  a  gun,  to  drive 
home  the  powder,  as  alfo  the  (hot  and 
■wad,  which  keeps  the  (hot  from  rolling 
out.  The  rammer  of  a  great  gun  is  ufed 
for  the  fame  purpose.  It  has  a  round 
piece  of  wood  at  one  end,  and  the  other 
is  nfually  rolled  in  a  piece  of  fheep-fkin, 
fitted  to  the  bore  of  the  piece,  and  is 
ufed  to  clear  her  after  Ihe'has  been  dif- 
cfiarged,  which  is  called  fpunging  the 
piece. 

RAMPANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  lion,  leopard,  or  other  bead 
that  Hands  on  his  hind-legs,  and  rears 
tip  his  fore  feet  in  the  poflure  of  climb¬ 
ing,  (hewing  only  half  his  face,  as  one 
eye,  See.  It  is  different  from  laljant,  in 
which  the  beat!  fee  ms  fp  ringing  forward 
25  if  making  a  (ally. 

RAMPART,  in  fortification,  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  earth  round  a  place,  capable  of 
reflHing  the  cannon  of  an  enemy;  and 
formed  into  baHions,  curtains,  Sec.  A 
rampart  ought  to  be  (loped  on  both  fides, 
and  to  be  broad  enough  to  allow  room 
for  the  marching  of  waggons  and  can- 
son,  befide  that  allowed  for  the  parapet 
which  is  raffed  on  it  :  its  thicknefs  is  ge- 
ire  rally  about  ten  or  twelve  fathom,  and 
ifshtight  not  above  three,  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  cover  the  houfes  from  the  battery 
of  the  cannon.  The  rampart  is  encom- 
pafied  with  a  ditch,  and  is  (ometimes 
lined  or  fortified  on  the  indue,  otherwife 
ft  has  a  berme.  Upon  the  rampart  fol- 
4fers  continually  keep  guard,  and  pieces 
of  artillery  are  planted  there  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  place. 

Rampart,  in  civil  architecture,  is 
ufed  for  the  fpace  left  between  the  wall 
of  a  city  and  the  next  houfes. 

RAMP  ION,  Rafu’twm,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  con- 
fids  of  one  leaf,  which  is  of  an  anomalous 
ff  ure,  hollowed  like  a  pipe,  and  furrow¬ 
ed  or  channelled ;  divided,  as  it  were, 
into  many  parts,  in  the  fhape  of  a  tongue, 
defended  by  a  vagina  or  covering,  which 
infolds  the  pointal  :  when  the  flowers 
decay,  the  flower-cup  turns  to  a  fruit  di- 
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vided  into  three  cells,  full  of  final  I  feeds, 
which  adhere  to  a  placenta,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts.  The  crimfon  ra- 
puntlum  is  greatly  prized  by  the  curious, 
for  the  beauty  of  its  rich  ctimfon  flowers, 
which  exceed  all  the  flowers  I  have  yet 
feen,  in  the  deepnefs  of  its  colour  :  and 
thefe  commonly,  when  their  roots  are 
Hrong,  produce  large  fpikes  of  thefe 
flowers,  which  continue  a  long  time  in 
beauty,  and  make  a  moH  magnificent 
fhew  amonsfl  other  flowers.  The  time 
of  their  flowering  is-  commonly  in  July 
and  AugnH  ;  and  if  the  autumn  proves 
very  favourable,  they  will  fometimes  pro¬ 
duce  good  feeds  in  England  i  hefe 
plants  are  natives  of  Virginia  and  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  they  grow  by  the  fides  of  ri¬ 
vulets,  and  make  a  moH  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  from  whence  the  feeds  are  of¬ 
ten  lent  into  England.  Thele  feeds 
commonly  arrive  here  in  the  fpring ;  at 
which  time  they  (hould  be  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  but  juH  co¬ 
vered  over ;  for  if  the  feeds  are  buried 
deep,  they  will  not  grown  Thefe  pots 
(hould  be  placed  under  a  frame,  to  de¬ 
fend  them  from  cold,  until  the  feafon  is 
a  little  advanced  ;  but  they  fhouid  not  be 
placed  on  an  hot-Hxd,  which  will  alfo  de- 
Hroy  the  feeds.  When  the  weather  is 
warm,  towards  the  middle  of  April, 
thefe  pots  (hould  be  placed  in  the  open 
air,  in  a  (ituation  where  they  may  have 
the  morning  fun  till  twelve  o'clock,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  them  conflantly  in  dry 
weather;  and,  when  the  plants  are  come 
up,  and  are  grown  pretty  Hrong,  they 
fhouid  be  tranlplanted  each  into  a  fmall 
pot  filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  and 
placed  in  the  fame  (ituation,  observing  to 
water  them  in  dry  weather ;  and,  in 
winter,  they  (hould  be  placed  under  an 
hot-bed-frame,  where  they  may  be  fuel- 
tered  from  fevere  frcfls  ;  but,  in  mild 
weather,  they  (lieu Id  be  as  much  expofed 
to  the  open  air  as  poflible,  1'he  March 
following  thefe  plants  (hould  be  put  into 
larger  pots  filled  with  the  lame  frefh 
earth,  and  placed,  as  before,  to  the 
morning  fun  ;  obferving  to  water  them 
in  dry  weather,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
flower  Hrong  the  autumn  following. 
Thefe  plants  are  alfo  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  their  roots  :  the  bed  feaion  for 
which  is,  either  foon  after  they  are  pa(t 
flower,  or  in  March  ;  obferving  to  water 
and  manage  them  as  hath  been  directed 
for  the  feedling  plants,  both  in  winter 
and  fummer.  Miller  s  Card.  Diet. 

RANCID  denotes  a  fatty  fiibftance 

that 
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that  Is  become  rank  or  mu  fly ;  or  has 
contracted  an  ill  i'mell  by  being  kept 
clobe. 

RANDOM  SHOT,  in  gunnery,  a 
fh-t  made  when  tile  muzzle  of’  a  gun  is 
raibed  above  the  horizontal  line,  and  is 
not  defigned  to  (hoot  direCtly,  or  point 
blank.  The  utmoft  random  of  any  piece 
is  about  ten  times  as  far  as  the  bullet  will 
go  point  blank.  The  bullet  will  go  far- 
theff  when  the  piece  is  mounted  to  about 
45°  above  the  level  range.  See  Gunnery. 

RANGE  of  the  Cable ,  amorigfl  bailors, 
a  fufficient  length  of  it  drawn  upon  deck 
before  the  anchor  is  caff  off,  to  let  it. fink 
into  the  ground  without  being  interrupted 
by  the  cable  ;  accordingly  the  length  of 
this  range  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  depth 
of  the  water  where  the  anchor  is  to  be 
bunk  to  ride  the  Ihio. 

4.  -  X 

RANGE,  in  gunnery,  the  path  of  a 
bullet,  or  the  line  it  debcribes  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  to  the  point  where  it 
lodges.  If  the  piece  lies  in  a  line  parallel 

the  horizon,  it  is  called  the  right  or 
level  range  :  if  it  be  mounted  to  45 it 
is  baid  to  have  the  utmoft  range :  all 
others  between  00  and  45s  are  called  the 
intermediata^ranges. 

RANGER,  a  bworn  officer  of  a  forefl, 
appointed  by  the  king’s  letters-patent, 
whobe  bufinebs  is  to  walk  through  bis 
charge,  to  drive  back  the  deer  out  of  the 
purlieus  8cc.  and  to  preffent  all  trebpaffes 
within  his  juribdiCtion  at  the  next  foreft- 
court. 

Ranging,  in  building,  fignifies  run¬ 
ning  ftraight,  when  the  bides  of  a  work 
do  not  break  into  angles. 

RANK,  the  order  or  place  allotted  a 
perbon  buitable  to  his  quality  Or  me¬ 
rit. 

RANSOM,  a  bum  of  money  paid  for 
f  be  redemption  of  a  flave,  or  for  the  li¬ 
berty  of  a  pribdner  of  war.  In  our  law- 
books  raflbom  is  alfo  ubed  for  a  bum  paid 
lor  the  pardon  of  borne  great  offence,  and 
to  obtain  the  offender’s  liberty. 

RANT,  in  the  drama,  an  extravagant, 
unnatural,  and  improbable  flight  of  pab- 
iion.  - 

RANULA,  or  Ran  A,  in  medicine, 
a  tumour  Under  the  tongue,  which  like  a 
ligature  hinders  a  child  from  bpeaking  or 
fucking. 

RANUNCULUS*  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  bower  of  which  conlifts  of 
feveral  leaves,  which  are  placed  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  order,  and  expanded  in  form  of  a 
robe  ;  having,  for  the  moftpart,  a  many- 
Laved  empalement  or  flower-cup  :  out  of 
V  if  l.  IV, 
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the  middle  of  the  flower  ribes  the  pointaJ? 
which  afterwards  becomes  a  fruit,  eitheif 
round,  cylindrical,  or  fpiked ;  to  the 
axis  of  which  as  a  placenta,  adhere  many 
feeds,  for  the  mod  part  naked. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  bpecles  of 
ranunculus ;  but  that  called  the  Perfiati 
ranunculus  being  univerbally  admired,  we 
lhall  only  give  the  method  of  cultivating 
that  beautiful  flower. 

The  beds  in  which  the  Perfian  ranun¬ 
culus  roots  are  planted,  fhould  be  made 
with  frefh  light  bandy  earth,  at  leaf!:  three 
feet  deep  ;  the  be  ft  boil  for  them  may  be 
compofed  in  this  manner,  viz.  take  a 
quantity  of  frefh  earth  from  a  rich  upland 
pafture,  about  fix  inches  deep,  together 
with  the  green  bward  :  this  fhould  be  laid 
in  an  heap  to  rot,  for  twelve  months  be¬ 
fore  it  is  mixed,  obberving  to  turn  it  over 
very  often,  to  fweetjen.it,  and  break  the 
clods  :  to  this  you  fhould  add  a  fourth 
part  of  very  rotten  neat’s  dung,  and  a' 
proportionable  quantity  of  fea.  or  drift 
iand,  according  as  the  earth  is  lighter  or 
differ;  if  it  be  light,  and  inclining  to  a 
band,  there  fhould  be  no  band  added  ;  but 
if  it  be  an  hazel  loam,  one  load  of'  band 
will  be  fufficient  for  eight  loads  of  earth  : 
but  if  the  earth  is  ftrong  and  heavy,  the 
band  fhould  be  added  in  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  i  this  fnould  he  mixed  fix  or  eight 
months  before  it  is  ubed  ;  and  you  fhould 
often  turn  it  over,  in  order  td  unite  their 
parts  well  together,  before  it  is  put  into 
the  beds.. 

The  depth  which  this  bhould  be  laid  in 
the  beds,  muft  be  about  three  feet  ;  this 
fhould  be  below  the  burface,  in  proportion 
to  the  drynefs  or  moifture  of  the  place 
where  they  are  fituated  ;  which,  in  drf 
ground,  fhould  be  two  feet  eight  inches 
below  the  burface,  and  the  beds  raibed 
four  inches  above  ;  but  in  a  moift  plac<? 
they  fhould  be  two  feet  .four  inches  below, 
and  eight  above  the  ground  ;  and,  in  this 
cafe,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  lay  borne 
rubbifh  and  ftones  at  the  bottom  of  each 
bed,  to  drain  off  the  moifture  ;  and  if, 
upon  this,  at  the  bottom  of  the  beds, 
borne  very  rotten  neat’s  dung  is  laid  two 
or  three  inches  thick,  the  roots  will  reach 
this  in  the  bpring,  and  the  flowers  will  be 
the  fairer.  This  earth  I  would  by  no 
means  advibe  to  be  fkreened  very  fine  : 
only,  in  turning  it  over  each  time,  you 
fhould  be  careful  to  break  the  clods,  and 
throw  out  all  large  ftones,  which  will  be 
fufficient ;  for  it  is  made  very  fine,  wheil 
the  great  rains  in  winter  come  on,  it  will 
caufe  the  earth  to  bind  into  one  bolid 
F  lump. 
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lump,  whereby  the  moifhire  will  be  de¬ 
tained,  and  the  roots,  not  being  able  to 
extend  their  tender  fibres,  will  rot. 

The  beds,  being  thus  prepared,  fhould 
lie  a  fortnight  to  fettle,  before  the  roots 
are  planted,  that  there  may  be  no  danger 
of  the  earth  fettling  unequally  after  they 
are  planted  ;  which  would  prejudice  the 
roots,  by  having  hollow  places  in  tome 
parts  of  the  bed,  to  which  the  water 
would  run  and  lodge,  and  fo  rot  the  roots 
in  fuch  places.  Then  having  levelled  the 
earth,  laying  the  furface  a  little  rounding, 
you  fhould  mark  out  the  rows  by  a  line, 
at  about  fix  inches  diftance  each  way,  fo 
that  roots  may  be  planted  every  way  in 
flraight  lines  ;  then  you  fhould  open  the 
earth  with  your  fingers  at  each  crofs, 
where  the  roots  are  to  be  planted,  about 
two  inches  deep  ;  placing  the  roots  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  middle,  with  their  crowns 
upright ;  then  with  the  head  of  a  rake, 
you  fhould  draw  the  earth  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  bed  level,  whereby  the  top  of 
the  roots  will  be  about  an  inch  covered 
with  earth,  which  will  be  fufficient  at 
fir  ft.  This  work  Ihould  be  done  in  dry 
weather,  becaufe  the  earth  will  then  work 
better  than  if  it  were  wet ;  but  the  fooner 
after  planting  there  happens  to  be  rain, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  roots,  for  if 
it  fhould  prove  dry  weather  long  after, 
and  the  earth  of  the  beds  be  very  dry,  the 
roots  will  be  fubjeft  to  mould  and  decay; 
therefore,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  give  a  little  water  to  the  beds, 
if  there  fhould  no  rain  happen  in  a  fort¬ 
night’s  time,  which  is  very  rare  at  that 
feafon  of  the  year,  fo  that  they  will 
feldom.  be  in  danger  of  fuffering  that 
way. 

When  the  roots  are  thus  planted,  there 
Will  no  more  be  required  until  towards 
the  end  of  November ;  by  which  time 
they  will  begin  to  heave  the  ground,  and 
their  beds  appear  ;  when  you  fhould  lay 
a  little  of  the  lame  frefh  earth,  of  which 
the  beds  were  compofed,  about  half  an 
inch  thick  all  over  the  beds,  which  wil 
greatly  defend  the  crown  of  the  root  from 
frofl  :  and  when  you  perceive  the  buds 
to  break  through  this  fecond  covering,  if 
it  Ihould  prove  very  hard  frofl,  it  will  be 
very  proper  to  arch  the  beds  over  with 
-hoops,  and  cover  them  with  mats,  efpe- 
eialiy  in  the  fpring,  when  the.  flower-buds> 
will  begin  to  appear ;  for  if  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  too  much  frofl,  or  blighting 
winds,  at  that  feafon,  their  flowers  fel¬ 
dom  open  fairly,  and  many  times  their 
foots  are  deflroye-d  :  but  this  happens 
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more  frequently  to  the  Perfian  kinds, 
which  are  tenderer,  than  to  th®fe  forts 
which  are  pretty  hardy  ;  for  which  reafon 
they  are  commonly  planted  in  open  bor¬ 
ders,  intermixed  with  other  flowers, 
though  in  very  hard  winters  thefe  are  apt 
to  fuffer,  where  care  is  not  taken  to 
guard  off  the  frofl. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  the  flower 
flems  will  begin  to  rife,  at  which  time 
you  fhould  carefully  clear  the  beds  from 
weeds,  and  ffir  the  earth  with  your 
fingers  between  the  roots,  being  very 
careful  not  to  injure  them  ;  this  will  not 
only  make  the  beds  appear  handfome, 
but  alfo  greatly  flrengthen  their  flowers. 
When  the  flowers  are  pad,  and  the  leaves 
are  withered,  you  fhould  take  up  the 
roots,  and  carefully  clear  them  from  the 
earth;  then  fpread  them  upon  a  mat  to 
dry,  in  a  fhady  place  ;  after  which  they 
maybe  put  up  in  bags  or  boxes,  in  a  dry 
room,  until  the  October  following,  which 
is  the  feafon  for  planting  them  again. 

RANULARES,  or  Ranine  Veins, 
in  anatomy,  two  veins  under  the  apex  of 
the  tongue,  which  arife  from  the  internal 
jugular,  and  run  on  either  fide  the  iinea 
mediana.  See  'Tongue. 

RAPACIOUS  An  imals,  are  fuch  as 
live  upon  prey. 

RAPE,  in  law,  the  having  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  woman  by  force  and 
againft  her  will.  The  civilians  make 
another  kind  of  rape,  called  rape  of 
fubornation  or  feduftion  ;  which  is  re¬ 
ducing  a  maid  either  to  uncleannefs  or 
marriage;  and  that  by  gentle  means,  pro¬ 
vided  there  be  a  confiderable  difparity  in 
the  age  and  circumftances  of  the  par¬ 
ties. 

R  A  peo/ the  Foreft,  a  trefpafs  committed 
in  a  foreft  by  violence. 

Rape,  a  name  given  to  a  divifion  bf  a 
county,  and  fometimes  means  the  fame 
as  a  hundred,  and  at  other  times  fignifies 
a  divifion  confiding  of  feveral  hundreds  ; 
thus  Sufl’ex  is  divided  into  fix  rapes,  every 
one  of  which,  befides  its  hundreds,  has  a 
caffle,  a  river,  and  foreft  belonging  to  it. 
The  like  parts  in  other  counties  are  called 
tithings,  laths,  or  wapentakes. 

Rape  alfo  fignifies  the  ftalks  of  the 
clufters  of  grapes  when  dried  and  freed 
from  the  fruit.  This  is  ufed  in  making 
vinegar. 

*  RAPHAEL,  (D’Urb i no)  the  moft 
excellent  painter  that  has  appeared  fince 
the  revival  of  the  fine  arts,  was  the  fbn 
of  a  painter  named  Sanzio,  and  was  born 
at  U rhino,  on  Good  Friday,  1481,  The 
i  '  popes 
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popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  who  employed 
him,  loaded  him  with  wealth  and  honour, 
and  it  is  laid  that  cardinal  de  St.  JBibiana 
had  fuch  an  efteem  for  him,  that  he  of¬ 
fered  him  his  niece  in  marriage-  Peter 
Perugino  was  his  mailer,  but  he  foon 
furpafl'ed  him,  and  endeavoured  to  im¬ 
prove  by  copying  the  works  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  Michael  Angelo.  His  ge¬ 
nius  is  admired  in  all  his  pictures  ;  his 
contours  are  free,  his  ordinances  magnifi¬ 
cent,  his  defigns  correct,  his  figures  ele¬ 
gant,  his  cxprelhons  lively,  his  attitudes 
natural,  his  heads  graceful  :  in  fine,  every 
thing  is  beautiful,  grand,  fublime,  juft, 
and  adorned  with  graces.  His  pictures 
are  principally  to  be  found  in  Italy  and 
Paris.  That  of  the  transfiguration  pre- 
ferved  at  Rome  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
Monterio,  pafTes  for  his  mafter  -  piece. 
His  defigns  are  not  fo  fcarce  as  his  pic¬ 
tures.  He  had  a  handfome  perfon,  was 
well  proportioned,  had  great  fweetnefs  of 
temper,  and  was  polite,  affable,  and 
modeft.  He,  however,  lived  in  the  ut- 
rnoft  fplendor  ;  moft  of  the  eminent  maf- 
ters  of  his  time  were  ambitious  of  working 
under  him  ;  and  he  never  went  out  with¬ 
out  a  croud  of  artifts  and  others,  who 
followed  him  purely  through  refpeCh 
He  was  not  only  the  bell  painter  in  the 
world,  but,  perhaps,  the  be  ft  architect  too, 
on  which  account  Leo  X.  charged  him 
with  building  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Rome. 
He.  was  too  much  addiCled  to  pleafure, 
which  occafioned  the  difeafe  of  which  he 
died  at  Rome,  on  Good  Friday,  15^0, 
aged  37.  He  left  a  great  number  of  dif- 
ciples,  among  which  were  Julio  Romano, 
and  John  Francis  Penni,  who  were  his 
heirs. 

RAPIER  formerly  ftgnified  a  long, 
old  fafhioned  broad  fword,  fuch  as  thole 
worn  by  the  common  loldiers  :  but  it 
now  denotes  a  fmall  fword,  fuch  is  as  con- 
tradiftinguifhed  from  a  back-fword. 

RAPINE,  in  law,  taking  away  ano¬ 
ther’s  goods,  &c.  openly  and  by  vio¬ 
lence. 

RAPTURE,  an  extafy  or  tranfport  of 
mind.  See  Extafy ,  Enthufufm,  8c c. 

RAREFACTION,  in  phyfics,  the  aCl 
whereby  a  body  is  rendered  rare  ;  that  is, 
brought  to  poffefs  more  room,  or  appear 
under  a  larger  bulk,  without  acceflion  of 
any  new  matter.  Rarefaction  is  moft 
properly  reftrained  to  that  expanfion  of  a 
mafs  into  a  larger  bulk,  which  is  effected 
by  heat.  All  expanfion  from  other  caufes 
they  call  dilatation.  It  is  by  rarefaction 
that  gunpowder  has  its  effeCt ;  and  to  the 
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fame  principle  alfo  we  owe  our  asolipiles* 
thermometers,  8cc.  I  he  degree  to  which 
the  air  is  rarifiable,  exceeds  all  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  fuch  is  the  rarefaction  of  common 
air  from  its  own  principle  of  elaftieity, 
ana  without  any  previous  condenfation, 
that  Mr.  Boyle  found  it  to  dilate  itfelf  fo 
as  to  take  up  13679  times  its  former 
fpace  and  when  comprdTed,  the  fame 
author  found  its  greateft  fpace  when  mod 
rarifi^d,  to  its  leaf!  when  moft  condenfed, 
as  550000  to  T. 

1  he  open  air,  in  which  we  breathe,  fays 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  8  or  900  times  lighted 
than  water,  and  by  confeqnence  8  or  900 
times  rarer.  And  fince  the  air  is  comprefied 
by  the  weight  qf  the  incumbent  atmof- 
phere,  and  the  denfity  of  the  air  is  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  comprefting  force,  it 
follows  by  computation,  that  at  the 
height  of  about  feven  Englilh  miles  from 
the  earth,  the  air  is  four  times  rarer  than 
at  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  at  the 
height  of  14  miles,  it  is  16  times  rarer 
than  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  at 
the  height  of  u,  z8,  or  35  miles,  it  is 
reflectively  64,  2  56,  or  ioz4  times  rarer, 
or  thereabouts  ;  and  at  the  height  of  70, 
140,  and  zio  miles,  it  is  about  100000 o\ 
loooooooooooo,  or  1000000000000000000 

&  C.  ’ 

R  AS  ANT,  or  Razant,  in  fortifica¬ 
tion.  Rafant-flank,  or  line,  is  that 
part  of  the  curtain  or  flank  whence  the 
Ihot  exploded  rafe  or  glance,  along  the 
furface  of  the  oppofite  baftion. 

RASH,  in  medicine,  an  eruption  upon 
the  lk in,  thrown  out  in  fevers  or  furfeits. 

RASPBERRY,  a  fpecies  of  bramble 
growing  naturally  wild  in  the  woods  in 
the  .  northern  parts  of  England,  but  is 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  fruit,  which 
fuppiies  the  table  at  the  fealbn  when  they 
are  ripe.  T here  are  two  or  three  varieties 
oi  this,  one  with  a  red  and  the  other  a 
white  fruit,  and  the  third  generally  pro¬ 
duces.  two  crops  of  fruit  annually  ;  the 
firft  lipens  in  July,  and  the  fecond  in 
OClober,  but  thole  of  the  latter  feafo a 
have  feldom  much  flavour.  The  rafp- 
berry  is  generally  propagated  by  fuckers, 
though  fuch  plants  are  to  be  preferred  as 
are  raifed  by  layers,  becaufe  they  will  be 
better  rooted,  and  not  fo  liable  to  fend 
out  fuckers  as  the  other,  which  generally 
produce  fuch  quantities  of  luckers  from 
theii  roots,  as  to  fill  the  ground  in  a  year 
or  two;  and  where  they  are  not  care¬ 
fully  taken  off,  or  thinned,  will  caufe  the 
fiuit  .to  be  fmall,  and  in  lets  quantities, 
especially  when  the  plants  are  placed  near 
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each  other,  which  is  too  often  the  cafe,  i 
for  there  are  few  period s  who' allow  thefe 
plants  fufficient  room. 

RAF,  in  zoology,  the  Englifh  name 
of  feveral  fpecies  of  the  mus-kind  *,  as  the 
common  rat,  the  ground-rat, .  and  the 
water-rat.  The  common  rat  is  a  qua¬ 
druped  too  well  known  to  need  much 
description.  It  is  of  a  brown iffi -grey  co¬ 
lour,  with  a  long  and  almoft  naked  tail. 
It  greatly  refembies  the  common  moufe 
|n  form,  but  it  is  at  lead  five  times  as 
large  :  the  tail  is  divided  into  more  than 
an  hundred  and  fifty  annular  joints. 

The  ground-rat  is  nearly,  of  the  fize  of 
the  common  rat,  except  that  its  tail  is 
much  {hotter,  as  well  as  more  hairy. 

The  water-rat  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  common  kind  :  its  tail  is  all  the 
way  of  the  fame  thickn efs,  and  is  abrupt 
at  the  end  :  its  legs  are  ftiorter  than  thofe 
of  the  common  rat,  but  its  feet  are 
longer,  and  the  toes  connected  by  mem¬ 
branes. 

RATAFIA,  a  fine  Spirituous  liquor, 
prepared  from  the  kernels,  &c.  of  Several 
kinds  of  fruit,  particularly  of  cherries  and 
apricots.  Ratafia  of  cherries  is  prepared 
by  bruifing  the  cherries,  and  putting  them 
into  a  veffel  wherein  brandy  has  been 
long  kept ;  then  adding  to  them  the  ker¬ 
nel  of  cherries,  with  Strawberries,  Sugar, 
cinnamon,  white-pepper,  nutmegs,  cloves; 
and  to  twenty  pound  of  cherries,  ten 
quarts  of  brandy.  The  ve-fiel  is  left  open 
ten  or  twelve  days,  and  then  flopped 
ciofe  for  two  months  before  it  be  tapped. 
Ratafia  of  apricots  is  prepared  two  ways, 
viz.  either  by  boiling  the  apricots  in  white 
wine,  adding  to  the  liquor  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  brandy  with  Sugar,  cinnamon, 
mace,  and  the  kernels  ©f  apricots  ;  in- 
fufing  the  whole  for  eight  or  ten  days  ; 
then  (training  the  liquor,  and  putting  it 
up  for  ufe  :  or  elfe  by  infufmg  the  apri¬ 
cots  cut  in  pieces  in  brandy,  for  a  day  or 
two,  patting  it  through  a  (training  bag, 
and  then  putting  in  the  ufual  ingre¬ 
dients. 

RATCH,  or  Rash,  in  clock-work, 
a  fort  of  wheel  having  twelve  fangs,  which 
Serve  to  lift  up  the  detents  every  hour, 
and  make  the  clock  (trike.  See  Clock. 

RATCHETS,  in  a  watch,  the  Small 
t  eth  at  the  bottom  of  the  fuSee,  cr  barrel, 
which  (tops  it  in  winding  up. 

RATE,  a  Standard  or  proportion,  by 
which  either  the  quantity  or  value  of  a 
thing  is  adjufted. 

Rate,  in  the  royal  navy,  the  degree, 
or  order,  into  which  vefTels  of  war  are 
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ufuaily  claffed  :  of  thefe  there  are  fix, 
tides  (loops,  armed  (hips,  bomb  vefTels, 
fire-(hips,  Sec.  The  firft  comprehends  the 
(hips  of  no  and  lot  pieces  of  cannon  : 
the  Second,  thofe  which  carry  90  ;  the 
third,  thofe  from  84  to  64  :  the  fourth, 
thofe  of  60  and  50  ;  the  fifth,  thofe  of 
40,  36,  and  sz  ;  and  laftly,  the  Sixth, 
thofe  of  a 8.  z. 4,  and  zo.  All  thefe  are 
commanded  by  captains;  thofe  of  the 
(loops,  armed  (hips,  See.  by  an  officer 
(filed  the  maficr  and  commander. 

R A  t  e-T  y  t  h  e ,  when  (beep  or  other 
cattle  are  kept  in  a  parifli  forTefs  time  , 
than  a  year  the  owner  mud  pay  tythe  for 
them,  pro  rata,  according  to  the  cuffom 
of  the  place. 

RATEEN,  or  Ratten,  in  com-? 
merce,  a  thick  woollen  (tuff,  quilled, 
woven  on  a  loom  with  four  treddles,  like 
ferges,  and  other  (tuffs,  that  have  the 
whale  or  quilling.  There  are  fome  ra- 
teens  drefTcd  and  prepared  like  cloths; 
others  left  fimply  in  the  hair,  and  others 
where  the  hair  or  knap  is  frized.  Rsteens 
are  chiefly  manufactured  in  France,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Italy,  and  are  moftly  ufed  in 
linings.  The  frize  is  a  fort  of  coarfe  ra- 
teen,  and  the  drugget  is  a  rateen  half 
linen,  half  woollen. 

RATIFICATION,  an  a£t  approving 
of  and  confirming  Something  done  by 
another  in  our  name. 

Ratification  is  alfo  ufed  for  an 
a£t  confirming  Something  we  ourfelves 
have  done  in  our  name. 

RATIO,  reason,  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  is  that  relation  of  homogene¬ 
ous  things  which  determines  the  quantity 
of  one  from  the  quantity  of  another, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  third. 

Two  numbers,  lines,  or  quantities,  A 
and  B,  being  propofed,  their  relation  one 
to  another  may  be  confidered  under  one 
of  thefe  two  heads  : 

r.  How  much  A  exceeds  B,  or  B  ex¬ 
ceeds  A;  and  this  is  found  by  taking  A 
from  B,  or  B  from  A,  and  is  called  arith¬ 
metic  reafon  or  ratio. 

z.  Or  how  many  times,  as  parts  of  a 
time,  A  contains  B,  or  B  contains  A  ; 
and  this  is  called  geometric  reafon  or  ra¬ 
tio;  (or,  as  Euclid  defines  it,  it  is  the 
mutual  habitude,  or  refpeft,  of  two  mag¬ 
nitudes  of  the  fame  kind,  according  to 
quantity  ;  that  is,  as  to  how  often  the 
one  contains,  or  is  contained,  in  the 
other)  and  is  found  by  dividing  A  by  B} 
or  B  by  A  ;  and  here  note,  that  that 
quantity  which  is  referred  to  another 
j  quantity,  is  called  the  antecedent  of  the 
3  ’  ratio ; 
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ratio  ;  and  that  to  which  the  other  is  re¬ 
ferred,  is  called  the  confequent  of  the 
ratio ;  as,  in  the  ratio  of  A  to  B,  A  is 
the  antecedent,  and  B  the  confequent. 

3.  Therefore  any  quantity,  aS  antece- 
cedent,  divided  by  any  quantity  as  a  con¬ 
fequent,  gives  the  ratio  of  that  antecedent 
to  the  confequent. 

A 

Thus  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  is  — ,  but  the 
B  .  B 

ratio  of  B  to  A  is  —  ;  and,  in  numbers, 
A  iz 

the  ratio  of  11  to  4  is  —  =  3,  or 

4  4 

triple  ;  but  the  ratio  of  4  to  iz  is  ~  = 
1  n 

— ,  or  fubtriple. 

3 

4.  And  here  note,  that  the  quantities, 
thus  compared,  muff  be  of  the  fame 
kind;  that  is,  fuch,  which,  by  multi¬ 
plication,  may  be  made  to  exceed  one  the 
other,  or  as  thefe  quantities  are  faid  to 
have  a  ratio  between  them,  which,  being 
multiplied,  may  be  made  to  exceed  one 
another.  Thus  a  line,  how  fhort  foever, 
may  be  multiplied,  that  is,  produced  fo 
long  as  to  exceed  in  length  any  given 
right  line,  and  confequently  thefe  may  be 
compared  together,  and  the  ratio  exprefl- 
ed  ;  but  as  a  line  can  never,  by  any  mul¬ 
tiplication  whatever,  be  made  to  have 
breadth,  that  is,  to  be  made  equal  to  a 
fuperficies,  how  frnall  foever  ;  thefe  can 
therefore  never  be  compared  together, 
and  confequently  have  no  ratio  or  refpedt 
one  to  another,  according  to  quantity  ; 
that  is,  as  to  how  often  the  one  contains, 
or  is  contained  in  the  other.  See  Proportion. 

RAd  IOCINATION,  the  aCt  of  rea- 
foning. 

RATIONAL,  Reasonable.  See 

Reafon. 

Rational  is  alfo applied  to  integral, 
fractional,  and  mixed  numbers  :  thus  we 
fay  rational  fraction,  rational  integer,  and 
rational  mixed  number,  for  the  explana¬ 
tion  and  dodtrine  of  which,  fee  Number 
and  Fra  biion. 

Rational  is  applied  to  tbe*true  hori¬ 
zon,  in  oppofition  to  the  fenfibleor  appa¬ 
rent  one.  See  Horizon. 

Ration  a  l  is  alfo  applied  to  quan¬ 
tity,  ratio,  8c c.  See  Quantity,  Ratio,  8zc- 

RATIONALE,'  a  folution,  or  ac¬ 
count  of  the  principles  of  fome  opinion, 
action,  hypothecs,  phasnomenon,  or  the 
like. 

RATIO  MIS  Os,  in  anatomy,  a  term 
fometimes  ufed  for  the  osTrontis,  See 
the  article  Front  ij  Os. 
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RATTLE-SNAIvE,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  a  very  dreadful  fpecies  of  ferpents, 
whole  bite  is  fatal,  if  not  timely  remedied 
and  which  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  other 
ferpents  by  the  rattle  in  its  tail.  Tins  is 
compofed  of  feveral  fcaly  fubff  ances,  and 
is  faid  to  increafe  by  the  creature’s  age, 
every  year  adding  cne  fcale  to  it. 
moves  over  the  rocks  and  mountains  with 
prodigious  fwiftnefs ;  but  is  lefs  nimble 
on  even  ground  than^many  other  fhakes. 
It  grows  to  ibur  or  five  feet  Ion 03 
fometimes,  though  rarely,  to  more. 

The  charming  or  fafeination  of  the 
rattlesnake,  as  this  is  ufihally  called,  has 
.  exercifed  the  wits  of  many  naturaliffs  in 
vain,  and  many  have  difbelieVed  the  fa  CL 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  mitigates  the  matter,  by 
fuppofing  the  creature  fird  to  feize  or'bite 
its  prey,  which  it  then  differs  to  efcape 
as  far  as  the  poifoh  will  let  it,  watching 
its  death,  that  it  may  devour  it  without 
trouble  :  and  that  it  is  in  this  pcifoned 
(late  that  people  have  feen  the  fquirreis 
&c.  dancing  about  before  the  rattle-fhake* 
and  dying  conyulfed  :  all  which  they  have 
attributed  to  the  power  of  charm  in  o-  m 
the  eye  of  the  fnake,  not  conceiving  that 
it  was  the  effect  of  the  creatures  having 
before  bit  them.  This,  though  a  very 
plaufibie  account,  yet,  however,  wants 
experience  to  confirm  it,  and  the  general 
teflimony  of  people,  who  have  feen  the 
faCts,  makes  again (1  it. 

Rattle-Snak  e-Rgot,  in  botany, 
a  plant  with  oblong,  fomewhat  oval* 
pointed  leaves;  Upright  unbranched  (talks; 
white  flowers  ;  and  a  varioufly  bent  and 
divaricated  jointed  root,  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  little  finger,  with  a  membra- 
nous  margin  running  its  whole  length,  on 
each  fide,  exteinahy  of  a  yellowiih  or 
pale-brownifh  colour,  internally  white. 
It  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Penfiylvania, 
and  Maryland,  anti  cultivated  income  of 
our  gardens. 

.  ^ l  TLINGS,  in  the  fea  language, 
pieces  of  fimall  cord  tied  horizontally  from, 
fhroud  to  (hroud  to  form  the  (feps.  like 
thofe  of  a  ladder,  by  which  the  faiiors 
climb  to  the  mafl-hcad,  to  perform  the 
necefTary  bufinefs  aloft.  All  rhe  fhrouds 
of  a  (hip  are  rattled,  except  thofe  of  the 
top- gallant- mafls  ;  and  in  Dutch  vedels 
they  aie  alio  furnifbed  with  ratthrms. 

RAVAILLAC,  (Franc is)  was 
the  a  (Tallin  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  France. 
He  was  born  at  Angouleme,  and  was  the 
(on  of  a  practitioner  in  the  law.  He  had 
fome  time  followed  the  fame  profeffion, 
but  afterwards  took  the  habit  of  the  Feu- 
i  i^ans>  au  order  of  begging  friars  of  the 

order 
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*.rder  of  St.  Barnard,  but  was  driven  from 
amongft  them  during  his  noviciate,  on 
account  of  his  gloomy  idbas,  vifions,  and 
extravagancies.  Some  time  after  he  was' 
acctlfed  of  a  murder,  and  thrown  into 
prifon,  but  not  being  convicted  of  the 
crime,  he  was  releafed,  and  returned  to 
the  employment  of  a  follicitor  ;  but  lof- 
in.g  acaufe  which  he  tried  far  himfelf,  in 
order  to  recover  an  eftate,  be  was  reduced 
to  poverty,  and  then  became  matter  of  a 
fchool  at  Angoulerne.  He  was  a  man  of 
s  Melancholy  dilpofition,  whofo  imagi¬ 
nations  had  been  difordered  in  his  youth, 
try  the  libels  and  fermons  of  the  leaguers, 
which  inspired  him  with  a  violent  aver  lion 
to  Henry  IV.  and  this,  with  the  abo¬ 
minable  opinion,  that  it  is  permitted  to 
kill  all  who  put  in  danger  the  catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  or  make  war  on  the  pope,  had 
finch  an  effect,  that  he  could  not  hear  the 
name  ©f  a  Hugenot  without  being  in  a 
fury.  The  neceffity  to  which  he  was  re¬ 
duced,  joined  to  his  melancholy  reflec¬ 
tions,  induced  him  to  take  the  execrable 
refolution  of  aflaflinating  the  king,  whom 
Ms  heated  imagination  made  him  conflder 
as  an  unjuft  tyrant,  who  was  going  to 
make  war  on  the  pope,  and  took  no  care 
to  convert  the  Huguenots.  Having  con¬ 
firmed  himfelf  in  this  refolution,  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  execution,  and  foated  himfelf 
bn  a  (tone  at  the  gate  of  the  Louvre, 
where  feeing  the  king  Hep  into  his  coach, 
about  four  o’clock  pn  the  evening,  to  go 
without  guards  to  the  arfenal  to  confer 
with  the  duke  de  Sully,  he  carefully  ob- 
fierved  the  place  the  king  took,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  a  little  behind,  waiting  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  perpetrate  his  defign.  A 
slumber  of  carls  having  flopped  the  king’s 
coach  in  the  middle  of  the  ftreet  of  Fe- 
sonnerie,  which  was  then  very  narrow, 
Ravi! lac  afeendedone  of  the  hind  wheels, 
and  advancing  his  body  into  the  coach, 
at  the  moment  when  the  king  had  turned 
towards  the  duke  d  Mi  per  non,  who  was 
Hated  by  his  fide',  he  gave  him  two  (labs 
®n  the  ore  aft,  the  'fecond-of  which  cut  the 
artery  of  the  lungs,  and  the  blood  flowed 
with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  the  king  was 
ftifr-d  in  an  inflant,  without  being  able 
Jo  i peak  a  Angle  word,  the  14th  of  May, 
*6fQ,  R  avail  lac,  by^th  rowing  away  the 
knife,  might  have ‘efcapcd  unknown,  hut 
continuing  in  the  fame  place  with  the 
knife  fiiii  dropping  with  blood,  the  duke 
if' F person  emied  him  to  \ss£tized,  on 
which  he  was  condudled  to  tire  Flotel.  de 
Retz;  where  he  was  fullered  to  fpeak  to 
every  os©  tfeat  time.  Two  days  after  he 
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was  removed  to  the  Conciergere,  where 
feveral  per  fobs  had  alfo  the  liberty  of 
feeing  him.  In  fhort,  having  taken  his 
trial,  he  was  condemned  to  be  drawn  in 
pieces  by  four  horfes,  and  was  thus  quar¬ 
tered  at  the  Greve,  the  2,7th  of  May, 
16 to,  in  the  jad  year  of  his  age,  after 
having  conftantly  perfifted  in  all  his  ex¬ 
aminations,  that  he  had  no  accomplices, 
though  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
had.  The  fury  of  the  people,  both  during 
the  punilhment,  and  after  the  execution 
of  Ravaillac,  (hewed,  in  the  moft  expref- 
five  manner,  their  attachment  and  love 
to  the  perfan  of  that  great  king. 

RAVELIN,  in  fortification,  was  anci¬ 
ently  a  flat  baft  ion,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  curtain  :  but  now  a  detached  work 
compofcd  only  of  two  faces,  which 
make  a  faliapt  angle,  without  any  flanks, 
and  raifed  before  the  curtain  on  the  conn- 
terfearp  of  the  place.  A  ravelin  is  a  tri¬ 
angular  work,  refembling  the  point  of  a 
baftion,  with  the  flanks  cut  off 

RAVEN,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of 
the  corvus.  See  Corvus. 

RAVISHMENT*  in  law,  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  feducing  either,  of  a  woman,  or  an  heir 
that  is  in  ward  :  fometimes  it  is  alfo  ufed 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  a  rape. 

RAY,  in  optics,  a  beam  of  light, 
emitted  from  a  radiant,  or  luminous  bo¬ 
dy.  See  Light. 

Rays  are  defined  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
to  be  the  leaft  parts  of  light,  whether 
fucceffive  in  the  fame  line,  or  cotempo¬ 
rary  in  feveral  lines.  For  that  light  con- 
fills  of  parts  of  both  kinds  is  evident, 
fince  one  may  Hop  w’hat  comes  this  mo¬ 
ment  in  any  point,  and  let  pafs  that 
which  comes  prefently  after :  now  the 
lead  light,  or  part  of  light,  which  may  be 
thus  flopped,  he  calls  a  ray  of  light.  A 
ray  or  right  line,  drawn  from  the  point 
of  concourfe  of  the  two  optical  axes, 
through  the  middle  of  the  right  line, 
which  p'afles  by  the  centers  of  the  two 
pupils  of  the  eyes,  is  by  fome  called  a 
common  ray. 

RAYONANT,  or  Cross  Rayo- 
nanv,  in  heraldry,  one.  which  has  rays 
of  glory  behind  it,  darting  out  from  the 
I  center  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  efeut- 
cheon . 

RE,  in  grammar,  an  infeparable  par¬ 
ticle  added  to  the  beginning  of  words,  to 
double,  or  otherwife  modify  their  mean¬ 
ing  ;  as  in  re-ahiioTi)  re-ajcend\  re-expot f, 
&  c. 

RE-ACTION,  in  phyfiology,  the  ra- 
^  fiftance  made  by  all  bodies  to  the  aft  ion 
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t>r  impulfe  of  others,  that  endeavour  to 
change  its  date,  whether  of  motion  or 
reft. 

REACH,  any  portion  of  a  river  which 
runs  upon  a  ftraight  line,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  neareft  difeance  between  two 
points. 

READINGS,  or  various  Readings, 
in  criticifm,  the  different  manner  of  read¬ 
ing  the  texts  of  authors  in  antient  manu- 
fcrlpts,  where  a  diverfity  has  arifen  irom 
the  corruption  of  time,  or  the  ignorance 
of  copyifts.  A  great  part  of  the  bufinefs 
of  critics  lies  in  fettling  the  readings,  by 
confronting  the  various  readings  of  the 
ieveral  manuferipts,  and  confidering  the 
agreement  of  the  words  and  fenfe. 

REAL,  is  applied  to  a  being  that  ac¬ 
tually  exifes,  in  which  fenfe  it  coincides 
with  actual. 

Real,  in  law,  is  oppofed  to  per- 
fonah 

Thus  real  action  is  that  whereby  the 
plaintiff  lays  tide  to  land,  See. 

REALISTS,  a  fefl  of  fchool  philofo- 
phers,  formed  in  opppfition  to  the  No- 
minalifis. 

REALM,  a  country  which  gives  its 
head,  or  governor,  the  denomination  of  a 
Ling. 

REAR,  a  term  ufed  in  compofition, 
to  denote  fomething  behind,  or  back¬ 
wards,  in  refpect  of  another,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  van  ;  thus,  in  a  military  fenfe, 
it  is  ufed  for  the  hind  part  of  an  army, 
in  oppofition  to  the  front. 

Rear-Division  of  a  Fleet.  A  fqua- 
dron  of  fhips  of  war  is  always  clalfed  in 
three  divifions,  commanded  by  three  fu- 
perior  officers,  and  are  termed  the  cen¬ 
ter,  the  van,  and  rear  divifion.  The 
center  is  governed  by  the  commander  in 
chief,  the  van  which  advances  firft  by  the 
fecond  in  command,  and  the  rear,  or  laft 
divifion,  by  the  next  officer  in  rank.  See 
Center,  Divifion ,  Syuadrtn. 

REASON,  Ratio,  a  faculty,  or  power 
of  the  mind,  whereby  it  diftinguilhes 
good  from  evil,  truth  from  falffiood ; 
whereby  man  is  diflinguifhed  from  beaffis ; 
and  wherein  it  is  evident  he  greatly  fur- 
pafies  them  :  or  reafon  is  that  principle 
whereby,  comparing  feveral  ideas  toge¬ 
ther,  we  draw  confequences  from  the  re¬ 
lations  they  are  found  to  have.  Some  define 
reafon  to  be  the  comprehenfion  of  many 
principles  which  the  mind  fucceflivcly  can 
conceive,  and  from  which  conclufions  may 
be  drawn.  And  others  conceive  reafon 
.  as  no  other  than  the  underfla.nd.ing  itfelf 
-soniidered  as  it  difeouries.  Reafon,  Mr, 
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Locke  obferves,  contains  two  difiinfl 
culties  of  the  mind,  viz.  fagacity,  whereby 
it  finds  intermediate  ideas;  and  illation, 
whereby  it  fo  orders  and  difpofes  of  them; 
as  to  difeover  what  connexion  there  is  in 
each  link  of  the  chain,  whereby  the  ex¬ 
tremes  are  held  together,  and  thereby,'  as 
it  were*  draws  into  view  the  truth  fought 
for.  Illation,  or  inference,  confifls  in 
nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  there  is  between  the  ideas  in  each 
Hep  of  the  deduction,  whereby  the  mind 
comes  to  fee  either  the  agreement,  or  dif- 
agreement,  of  any  two  ideas,  as  in  de¬ 
mon  fi  ration,  in  which  it  arrives  at  know^ 
ledge;  or  their  probable  connection,  on. 
which  it  gives  or  with-holds  its  alien t,  as 
in  opinion.  Senfe  and  intuition  reach 
but  a  little  way;  the  greateft  part  of  our 
knowledge  depends  upon  deductions  and 
intermediate  ideas.  In  thofe  cafes  where 
we  in ufe  take  propofitiorss  for  true,  with¬ 
out  being  certain  that  they  are  fo,  w© 
would  need  to  find  out,  examine,  and 
compare  the  grounds  of  their  probability. 
In  both  cafes  the  faculty,  which  finds 
out  the  means,  and  rightly  applies  them 
to  difeover  certainty  in  the  one,  and  pro¬ 
bability  in  the  other,  is  that  which  we 
call  reafon. 

Reafon,  as  contradiftinguifhed  to  faith, 
Mr.  Locke  takes  to  be  the  dilcovery  of 
the  certainty  or  probability  of  fuch  pro¬ 
pofitions  or  truths,  as  the  mind  arrives 
at,  by  deductions  made  from  fuch  ideas, 
which  it  has  got  by  the  ufe  of  its  natural 
faculties,  viz.  by  fenfation  or  reflection ; 
whereas  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
afient  to  any  propofition  upon  the  credit 
of  the  propofer,  as  coming  immediately 
from  God,  which  we  call  revelation. 

This  ufe  of  the  word  reafon  our  au¬ 
thor  takes  to  be  very  improper;  faith,  as 
has  been  already  obferved,  being  nothing 
elfe  but  a  firm  afient  of  the  mind,  which, 
it  regulated,  as  is  our  duty,  cannot  lie 
afforded  to  any  thing  but  upon  good  rea¬ 
fon,  and  fo  cannot  be  oppofite  to  it. 

Reason  is  alfio  taken  in  different 
other  fignifications  ;  fometimes  it  denotes 
true  and  clear  principles ;  fometimes  it  is 
taken  for  clear  and  fair  deduffions  from 
thele  principles ;  and  fometimes  for  the 
caufe,  particularly  the  final  caufe. 

REASONING,  Rat ioc i nation, 
the  exercife  of  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
called  reafon;  or  it  is  an  aft  or  operation 
ot  the  mind,  deducing  feme  unknown 
propofition  from  other  previous  ones  that 
are  evident  and  known.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  ia  the  comparing  ideas  together,  that; 

their 
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their  agreement  or  disagreement  cannot 
be  difeerned  at  firft  view,  efpecially  if 
they  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  not  to  admit 
of  an  ex  aft  application  to  one  another  : 
lie-re  then,  as  has  been  already  observed 
under  Reason,  it  becomes  necefiary  to 
look  out  after  fame  third  idea  that  will 
admit  of  fuch  an  application  as  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  requires.  Hence  it  appears  that 
every  aft  of  reafoning  necelTarily  includes 
three  diftinft  judgments;  two  wherein 
the  ideas,  whole  relation  we  want  to  dif- 
cover,  are  feverally  compared  with  the 
middle  idea ;  and  a  third  wherein  they 
are  themfeives1  connected,  or  disjoined, 
according  to  the  refuit  of  that  compan¬ 
ion..  Now,  as  our  judgments  when  put 
into  words  are  called  propofitions,  fo  the 
expreffions  of  our  reafonings  are  termed 
fyilogifms.  .And  hence  it  follows,  that 
as  every  aft  of  reafoning  implies  three 
feveral  judgments,  fo  every  fyllogifm 
mull  include  three  dittinft  propofitions. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  infer  a  conclufion 
by  a  fingle  aft  of  reafoning,  the  premifes 
mu  ft  be  intuitive  propofitions  ;  where 
they  are  not,  previous  fyilogifms  are  re¬ 
quired  ;  in  which  cafe,  reafoning  be¬ 
comes  a  complicated  aft  taken  in  a  vari- 
£::y  of  fucceffive  flops.  This  frequently 
happens  in  tracing  the  more  remote  re¬ 
lations  of  our  ideas,  where  many  middle 
terms  being  called  in,  the  conclufion 
cannot  be  made  out,  but  in  confequence 
of  a  l tries  of  fyilogifms'  following  one 
another  in  train.  Hence  we  may  clearly 
perceive  that  reafoning,  in  the  higheft 
exercife  of  that  faculty,  is  no  more  than 
an  orderly  combination  of  fun  pie  ads  of 
reafoning.  See  Dononfirat'wn. 

Thus  we  fee  that  reafoning,  beginning 
with  fir  ft  principles,  lives  gradually  from 
one  judgment  to  another,  and  connefts 
them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  every  ftage 
of  the  progreflion  brings  intuitive  cer¬ 
tainty  along  with  it. 

All  the  aims  of  human  reafoning. may 
in  the  general  be  reduced  to  thefe  two. 
i.  To  rank  things  under  thole  univerfal 
ideas  to  which  they  truly  belong;  and, 
».  To  aferibe  to  them  their  feveral  attri- 
bates  and  properties  in  confequence  of 
that  diftribution. 

Tills  fir  ft  aim  of  reafon  then  is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  genera  and  fpecies  of  things; 
and  the  fecond  end  regards  the  fciences 
and  the  affairs  of  common  life.  See  Genus , 
Soanes ,  &c. 

As  in  tracing  the  moft  dlftant  relation 
of  things  we  mu  ft  always  have  recourfe  to 
intervening  ideas,  and  are  more  or  lefs 
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friCcefsful  in  our  refcarches,  according  to 
out  acquaintance  with  thofe  ideas,  and 
ability  of  applying  them,  it  is  evident, 
that,  to  make  a  good  reafoner,  two  things 
are  principally  required  $  firft,  an  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  thofe  intermediate 
ideas;  by  means  of  which  things  may  be 
compared  one  with  another;  fecondly, 
the  fkill  and  talent  of  applying  them 
happily  in  all  particular  inftancesi  that 
come  under  confideration. 

There  is  another  fpecies  cf  reafoning 
with  two  propofitions,  which  feems  to  be 
complete  in  itfelf,  and  where  we  admit 
the  conclufion  without  fuppoflng  any  ta¬ 
cit  or  fuppreffied  judgment  in  the  mind 
from  which  it  follows  fyllogifticallyo 
This  happens  between  propofitions  wher» 
the  conneftion  is  fuch,  that  the  admiffion. 
of  the  one  ncceflarily,  and  at  the  firft 
fight,  implies  the  admiffion  alfo  of  the 
other  :  for  if  it  falls  out  that  the  propo¬ 
rtion  on  which  the  other  depends  is  felf- 
evident,  we  content  ourfelves  with  barely 
affirming  it,  and  infer  that  other  by  a  di- 
reft  conclufion  :  thus,  by  admitting  an 
univerfal  propofition,  we  are  forced  alfo 
to  admit  of  all  the  particular  propofitions 
comprehended  under  it;  this  being  the 
very  condition  that  conftitutes  a  propo¬ 
fition  univerfal.  If  then,  that  univerfal 
propofition  chances  to  be  felf- evident,  the 
particular  ones  follow  of  eourfe,  without 
any  farther  train  of  reafoning. 

Another  fpecies  of  reafoning  is  that 
called  by  logicians  induftion  ;  in  order  t<3 
the  right  underftanding  of  which,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  our  general 
ideas  are  for  the  moft  part  capable  of  va¬ 
rious  fubdivifions  :  thus  the  idea  of  the 
lowed:  fpecies  may  be^fubdivided  into  its 
feveral  individuals  ;  the  idea  of  any  genus 
into  the  different  fpecies  it  comprehends; 
and  fo  of  the  reft.  If  then  we  funpofe 
this  diftribution  to  be  truly  made,  fo  as 
to  take  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  idea  to 
which  it  belongs,  then  it  is  plain  that  all 
the  fubdivifions  or  parts  of  any  idea  taken 
together,  conftitute  the  whole  idea:  thus 
the  feveral  individuals  of  any  fpecies  taken 
together  conftitute  the  whole  fpecies,  and 
all  the  various  fpecies  comprehended  un¬ 
der  any  genus,  make  up  the  whole  ge¬ 
nus  ;  this  being  allowed,  it  is  apparent 
that  whatever  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the 
feveral  fubdivifions  and  claftes  of  any  idea, 
ought  to  be  affirmed  of  the  whole  general 
idea  to  which  thefe  fubdivifions  belong. 
What  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  any  fpecies  may  be  affirmed  of 
the  whole  fpecies  ;  and  what  may  be  af¬ 
firmed 
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lirmed  of  all  the  fipecies  of  any  genus, 
may  alfo  be  affirmed  of  the  whole  genus. 
This  way  of  reafotiing,  where  We  infer 
univerfally  concerning  any  idea,  what 
we  had  before  affirmed  or  denied  fepa- 
rately  of  ail  its  feveral  fiubdivifions  and 
parts,  is  called  reafoning  by  indudion  : 
thus,  if  we  fuppofe  the  whole  tribe  of 
animals  fubdivided  into  men,  hearts, 
birds,  infeds,  and  filhes,  and  then  rea- 
fon  concerning  them  in  this  manner  ;  ail 
men  have  a  power  of  beginning  motion  ; 
all  beads,  birds,  and  irifeds  have  a 
power  of  beginning  motion  ;  all  filhes 
have  a  power  of  beginning  motion  ; 
therefore  all  animals  have  a  power  of  be¬ 
ginning  motion. 

RE-ATTACHMENT,  in  law,  afe- 
eond  attachment  of  a  perfon,  who  was 
formerly  attached  and  difmirted  the  court 
without  day,  on  account  of  the  not  com¬ 
ing  of  the  juft  ices,  or  other  fuch  cafualty  : 
without  which,  a  caufe  difcontinued  can¬ 
not  be  revived,  but  the  defendant  muff 
plead  de  novo. 

REBATE,  or  RebAtement,  in 
commerce,  a  term  much  ufed  at  Amffer- 
dam,  for  an  abatement  in  the  price  of  fe¬ 
veral  commodities,  when  the  buyer,  in- 
ffead  of  taking  time,  advances  ready 
money. 

Rebate,  which  among  us  is  ufiially 
Called  prompt  payment,  is  eftimated  by 
months,  and  is  only  allowed  for  certain 
mcrcandize,  which,  according  to  the  cul- 
tom  of  Amfterdam,  are, 

German  wools,  w  f,  x$  ** 

Spanilh  wools, 

Alhes  and  pot-alhes,  >  -v  <  18  V  c  Jj 

Italian  fdks,  I  I  33  J  g  « 

Sugars  of  Brazil,  J  i.  18 

That  is,  thofe  commodities  are  fold 
#for  ready  money,  only  deducing  or  re¬ 
bating  the  interert  of  the  money,  which 
'heed  not  have  been  paid  till  the  end  of 
15,  i,  1 ,  Sec.  months.  This  intereft  is 
ufually  regulated  on;  the  foot  of  8  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

REBELLION,  a  traiterous  taking  up 
arms  againft  the  king  by  his  own  natural 
fubjeds,  or  thofe  formerly  fubdued. 
There  was  a  rebellion'  of  the  E_nglifh 
againft  William  Rufus,  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Robert,  in  1088,  which  was  ex- 
tinguilhed  in  1090.  A  rebellion  of  the 
Welch,  who  defeated  the  Normans  and 
Englilh  in  1095.  A  rebellion  of  the 
Englilh  under  Wat  Tyler,  June  xxth, 
1281.  A  rebellion  of  the  barons,  1337. 
Vol.  IV, 
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A  rebellion  of  the  Englilh  and  Welch  in 
1400.  The  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,  hi 
favour  of  the  duke  of  York,  June  ift, 
1450.  A  rebellion  of  the  Englifh  ini 
14 69.  Another  in  1336.  Another  in, 
1549.  The  rebellion  of  Wiat,  in  15^4. 
A  rebellion  in  the  north  of  England  in 
1  ydp.  A  rebellion  of  the  Trifh  under 
Tyrone  in  1599,  A  rebellion  of  the 
Scotch  in  J639.  A  rebellion  of  the  Irifh 
in  1641.  A  rebellion  of  the  Scotch  in 
1666.  A  rebellion  under  Monmouth, 
June  nth,  1685.  A  rebellion  of  the 
Scotch,  under  the  pretender,  in  1715. 
Another  of  the  Scotch,  in  f'74.7. 

REBELLIOUS  ASSEMBLY,  in  law* 
an  aftembling  together  of  twelve  or  more 
perfous,  with  an  intent  of  unlawfully 
making  life  of  their  owri  authority,  to 
change  or  alter  any  laws  of  this  kingdom,, 
or  to  deftroy  the  inclofures  of  any  ground, 
or  the  banks  of  any  fifii-pond,  pool,  or 
conduit,  to  the  intent  that  it  may  lie. 
wafte  and  void ;  or  to  deftroy  the  deer 
in  any  park,  fifti  in  fifn-ponds,  coneys 
in  any  warren ;  or  any  houfe,  barn, 
mills,  or  bays  ;  or  to  burn  ftacks  of  corn, 
abate  rents,  or  prices  of  viduals,  See.  See 
Riot . 

REBUS,  an  enigmatical  representation 
of  fome  name,  &c.  by  uftng  figures  or 
pidures  inftead  of  words,  or  parts  of 
words. 

REBUTTER,  in  law,  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  anjwer  to  the  plaintiff’s  furrejom- 
der,  in  a  caufe  depending  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  See,  alio  when  a  perfon  war¬ 
rants  lands,  &c. 

RECAPITULATION,  in  oratory* 
See.  a  part  of  the  peroration.  Recapitu¬ 
lation  is  a  fummacy,-  or  concife  and  tran- 
ftertt  enumeration  of  the  principal  things 
infilled  on  in  the  preceding  difeourfe, 
whereby  the  force  of  the  whole  is  col-" 
letted  into  one  view. 

RECEIPT,  in  commerce,  an  acquit¬ 
tance  or  difeharge  in  writing,  intimating, 
that  the  party  has  received  a  certain  furra 
of  money,  either  in  full  for  the  whole" 
debt,  or  in  part,  or  on  account. 

Receipt,  in  book-keeping,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  money  and  goods  re¬ 
ceived.  See  Book-Keeping. 

RECEIVER,  in  chemiftry,  a  vefftrtA 
of  earth,  glafs,  See.  for  receiving  any 
di (filled  liquor. 

Receiver,  in  pneumatics,  a  glafs- 
veftei  for  containing  the  thing  on  which 
an  experiment  in  the  air-pump  is  to  be 
made.  See  Air-pump. 

RECEIVER,  Rec  eptor,  or  Recep- 
Q  TATQfi* 
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t  A  ton,  in  law,  is  commonly  underflood 
in  &  bad  fenfe,  and  ufed  for  fuch  as 
knowingly  receive  flolen  goods  from 
thieves,  and  conceal  them.  This  crime 
is  felony,  and  the  punilhment  is  trans¬ 
portation  for  fourteen  years. 

RECEPTACULUM  CHYLI,  or 
Pecquet's  Reservatory,  the  re- 
iervoir  oe  receptacle  for  the  chyle,  Situ¬ 
ated  in  the  left  fide  of  the  upper  vertebra 
of  the  loins,  under  the  aorta,  and  the 
veffels  of  the  left  kidney. 

RECEPTACULUM  SEMINUM, {re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  feed,  a  term  ufed  by  bota- 
ififls,  for  the  bafe,  or  thalamus,  which 
Supports  the  feeds  :  the  difc  of  this  part 
is  either  flat,  concave,  convex,  globular, 
or  pyramidal ;  and  its  Surface  is  fome- 
times  naked,  and  fometimcs  paleaceous. 

RECHARGE,  a  Second  charge  or 
loading  of  fire-arms. 

RECHEAT,  in  hunting,  a  lefion 
which  the  hnntfmen  play  on  the  horn 
-when  the  hounds  have  loft  their  game, 
to  call  them  back  from  purfuing  a  coun- 
ter-fcent* 

RECIPE,  in  medicine,  a  prescription 
or  remedy,  to  be  taken  by  a  patient ;  So 
called  becaufe  always  beginning  with  the 
word  Recipe ,  that  is,  Rake,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  denoted  by  the  abbreviature  R. 

RECIPI ANGLE,  or  RECIPIENT- 
ANGLE,  a  mathematical  inftrument, 
ferving  to  meafure  re-entering  and  Salient 
angles,  especially  in  fortification. 

RECIPROCAL,  in  general,  Some¬ 
thing  that  is  mutual,  or  which  is  returned 
equally  on  both  Sides,  or  that  afledls  both 
parties  alike.  There  are  reciprocal  duties 
between  the  prince  and  his  Subjects,  be¬ 
tween  the  hufband  and  wife,  &c.  alfo  in 
a  phyfical  fenfe,  the  a<ftion  between  the 
agent  and  patient  is  reciprocal;  that  is, 
the  patient  re-adds  as  much  upon  the 
agent,  as  this  adds  upon  it.  See  Re-ac¬ 
tion. 

RECIPROCAL, TERMS,  among  lo¬ 
gicians,  thofe  which  have  the  Same  Signi¬ 
fication,  and  consequently  are  converti¬ 
ble,  or  may  be  ufed  for  each  other. 

RECIPROCAL  VERSES,  in  gram¬ 
mar,  thofe  which  exprefs  an  addon  that 
is  reflected  upon  the  agent  or  agents. 

Reciprocal  vetfes,  in  poetry,  Such  as 
ran  the  Same  both  forwards  and  back- 
vv  3  r  (i  s 

RECIPROCAL  FIGURES,  in  geo¬ 
metry,  thofe  which  have  the  antecedents 
and  conSequents  of  the  fame  ratio  in  both 
figures. 

RECIPROCAL  PROPORTION,  in 
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■arithmetic,  is  when,  in  four  numbers? 
the  fourth  is  lefs  than  the  Second,  by  So 
much  as  the  third  is  greater  than  the  firft ; 
and  -vice  verfa .  See  Preportion. 

REGTTATIVO,  or  RECITATIVE, 
in  mufic,  a  kind  of  Singing,  that  differs 
but  little  from  ordinary  pronunciation. 
Such  as  that  in  which  the  Several  parts  of 
the  liturgy  are  rehearied  in  cathedrals, 
or  that  wherein  the  adors  commonly  de¬ 
liver  themfeives  on  the  theatre  at  the 
opera,  when  they  are  to  exprefs  Some 
adion  or  paflion,  to  relate  Some  event, 
or  reveal  Some  defign. 

RECKONING,  in  navigation,  is  the 
eftimation  of  a  Ship's  courfe  at  Sea,  as 
meafured  by  the  log-line  and  glafs.  See 
Dead  Reckoning ,  Glafs ,  Journal ,  Log,  and 
Navigation. 

The  place  of  the  Ship  is  discovered  in, 
the  reckoning  by  taking  the  Several  dif¬ 
ferences  ®f  latitude  and  departure  from 
the  different  courfes  the  fhip  has  run,  and 
adding  them  together,  if  fhe  has  only  run, 
in  one  quadrant  of  the  horizon,  to  obtain 
the  total  difference  of  latitude  and  depar¬ 
ture  made  for  a  certain  period,  as  24. 
hours,  and  consequently  the  latitude  and 
longitude  into  which  the  fhip  has  arrived. 
The  journal  in  which  this  reckoning  is 
formally  ftated,  together  with  all  the 
material  events  which  happen  in  the 
courfe  of  a  voyage,  is  varioufly  kept,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fancy  or  caprice  of  the  na¬ 
vigator.  In  the  royal  navy,  indeed, 
there  is  a  regular  uniform  method  which 
all  the  officers  obferve. 

RECLAIMING,  or  Reclaming, 
in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  a  lord’s  pur¬ 
suing,  profecuting,  and  recalling  his  vaf- 
fai,  who  had  gone  to  live  in  another 
place  without  his  permiflion. 

RECLINER,  or  Re clin  ingDial. 
See  Dialling. 

RECLUSE,  among  the  papifts,  a  per¬ 
son  Shut  up  in  a  Small  cell  of  an  hermi¬ 
tage,  or  monaftery,  and  cut  off,  not  only 
from  all  converfation  with  the  world,  but 
even  with  the  houfe.  This  is  a  kind  of 
voluntary  imprifonment,  from  a  motive 
either  of  devotion  or  penance. 

RECOGNITION,  in  law,  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  ;  a  word  particularly  ufed, 
in  our  law-books,  for  the  firft  chapter  of 
the  ftatute  1  Jac.  I.  by  which  the  parlia¬ 
ment  acknowledged,  that  after  the  death 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  crown  had  right  ¬ 
fully  defeended  to  king  James. 

RECOGNIZANCE,  or  Recogni¬ 
sance,  in  law,  a  bond  or  obligation  of 
record,  acknowledged  to  the  king:  thus 
7  called. 
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called,  becanfe  recognized  or  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  fome  court  of  record,  or  b.fore 
fome  judge,  matter  in  chancery,  or  juttice 
of  the  peace. 

RECOIL,  or  Rebound,  the  dart¬ 
ing  backward  of  a  fire-arm,  after  an  ex- 
plofion. 

Merfennus  tells  us,  that  a  cannon  12 
feet  in  length,  weighing  £400  lb.  gives  a 
ball  of  24  lb.  an  uniform  velocity  of  640 
feet  per  fecond.  Putting  therefore  W= 
6400,  V"64o,  and  the  ve¬ 

locity  with  which  the  cannon  recoils  ;  we 
(hall  have  (becanfe  the  momentums  of 
the  cannon  and  ball  are  equal)  W 
V  ;  and  fo  V_24X64__^.  that 

W  6400 

i  s,  it  would  recoil  at  the  rate  of  z-L  feet 

per  fecond,  if  free  to  move. 

RECOLLECTION,  a  mode  of  think¬ 
ing,  by  which  ideas  fought  after  by  the 
mind,  are  found,  and  brought  again  to 
view. 

RECOLLECTS,  a  congregation  of 
reformed  Francifcans,  called  alio  friars- 
minors  of  St.  Francis,  of  the  drift  ob- 
fervance.  See  Francifcans. 

RECONNOITRE,  in  war,  to  view 
and  examine  the  date  and  fituation  of 
things. 

RECORD,  an  authentic  tettimony  in 
writing,  contained  in  rolls  of  parchment, 
and  preferved  in  a  court  of  record. 

RECORDER,  one  whom  the  mayor 
and  other  magiftrates  of  a  city  or  corpo¬ 
ration  aflociate  to  them,  for  their  better 
direction  in  matters  of  juttice,  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  law  ;  on  which  account  this 
perfon  is  generally  a  counfellor,  or  other 
perfon  well  (killed  in  the  law. 

RECOVERY,  in  law,  rhe  obtaining 
any  thing  by  judgment  or  trial  at  law. 
Recoveries  are  of  two  kinds,  a  true  reco¬ 
very,  and  a  feigned  or  common  one.  A 
true  recovery  is  the  aftual  recovering  of 
any  thing,  or  its  value,  by  judgment  and 
trial  at  law  :  as  where  a  perfon  is  fued 
for  land,  or  other  things  real  and  per- 
fonal,  and  obtains  a  verdift  in  his  favour. 
A  feigned  or  common  recovery,  is  a  for¬ 
mal  act  by  confent,  made  ufe  of  for  the 
better  fecuring  of  lands,  tenements,  &c, 
the  end  and  effeft  of  which  is,  to  dock 
and  dettroy  ettate^s-tail,  remainders,  and 
reverfions,  and  to  bar  the  former  owners. 

RECREMENT,  in  chemittry,  fome 
fuperfluous  matter  feparated  from  fome 
other  that  is  ufeful :  in  which  fenfe  it  is 
the  fame  with  fcoriae,  fasces,  aud  excre- 
snents.  See  S  wrier  t 
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RECRIMINATION,  in  law,  an  ac* 
cufation  brought  by  the  acculed  againft 
the  accufer,  upon  the  fame  faff. 

RECR  U  ITS,  in  military  affairs,  new* 
raifed  foldiers,  defigned  to  fupply  the 
place  of  thofe  who  have  lott  their  lives  in 
the  fervice,  or  are  difabled  by  age  or 
wounds. 

RECTANGLE,  in  geometry,  the 
fame  with  a  right-angled  parallelogram. 
In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  reflangle 
fignifies  the  fame  with  faffum  or  pro- 
duff. 

RECTANGLED,  Rectangular, 
or  Right-angled,  appellations  given 
to  figures  and  folids  which  have  one  or 
more  right-angles  :  thus,  a  triangle  with 
one  right  angle,  is  termed  a  reff angled 
triangle;  alfo  parallelograms,  with  right 
angles,  fquares,  cubes,  & c.  are  reffan- 
gular.  Solids,  as  cones,  cylinders,  8c c. 
are  alfo  faid  to  be  reffangular,  with  ref- 
peff  to  their  fituation,  when  their  axes 
are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon. 

The  ancient  geometricians  always  cal¬ 
led  the  parabola,  the  reffangular  feftion 
of  a  cone. 

RECTIFICATION,  the  art  of  fetting 
any  thing  to  rights  ;  and  hence,  to  rec¬ 
tify  the  globes,  is  to  fit  them  for  per¬ 
forming  any  problem. 

Rectification,  in  geometry,  the 
finding  a  right  line,  equal  in  length  to  a 
curve.  See  Curve. 

Rectification,  in  chemittry,  is 
only  the  repetition  of  a  dittiliation,  or 
fublimation  feveral  times,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  the  fubftance  purer,  finer,  and  freer 
from  aqueous  or  earthy  parts.  rI  he  per- 
feftion  of  reftifying  fpirits,  according  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  depends  upon  finding  out  a 
fimple  method  of  feparating  all  the  oil 
and  water  from  it ;  and  he  obferves,  that 
the  great  affinity  betwixt  the  eflential  oil 
and  fpirit,  is  the  phyfical  caufe  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  found  in  the  reffification  of  bran¬ 
dies.  He  recommends  the  way  of  work¬ 
ing  from  a  fpirit  largely  diluted  with  wa¬ 
ter,  into  water  again  ;  whereby  the  etten- 
tial  oil  would,  at  one  operation,  be 
doubly  feparated. 

RECTIFIER,  in  navigation,  an  in- 
ftrument  confitting  of  two  parts,  which 
are  two  circles  either  laid  one  upon,  or 
let  into  the  other,  and  fo  fattened  toge¬ 
ther  in  their  centers,  that  they  reprelent 
two  compattes,  one  fixed,  the  other 
moveable  ;  each  of  them  divided  into  the 
thirty-two  points  of  the  compafs,  and 
three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees,  and 
Q  i  numbered. 
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numbered  both  ways,  from  the  north  and 
the  fiouth,  ending  «.t  the  taft  and  weft,  in 
ninety  degrees.  T  he  fixed  com  pais  re¬ 
prefen  rs  the  horizon,  in  which  tiie  north 
and  all  the  other  points  of  the  compafis 
are  fixed  and  immoveable.  The  move- 
able  compafs  reprefents  the  mariners 
compafis  in  which  the  north  and  ail 
other  points  are  liable  to  variation.  In 
the  center  of  the  moveable  compafis  is 
fattened  a  filk  thread,  long  enough  to 
reach  the  outfide  of  the  fixed  compafis 
But  if  the  inflrument  be  made  of  wood, 
there  is  an  index  inltcad  of  the  thread.  Its 
ufie  is  to  find  the  variation  of  the  com¬ 
pafis,  to  rectify  the  courfie  at  fiea,  having 
the  amplitude  or  azimuth  given. 

RECTILINEAR,  in  geometry,  right- 
lined  ;  thus  figures  whofie  perimeter  con- 
fifts  of  right  lines  are  fiaid  to  be  rectili¬ 
near. 

RECTITUDE,  in  philofophy,  refers 
either  to  the  aft  of  judging  or  of  willing; 
and  therefore  whatever  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  reftitude  is  either  what 
is  true  or  what  is  good  ;  thefie  being  the 
only  objefts  about  which  the  mind  exer- 
cifies  its  two  faculties  of  judging  and 
willing. 

RECTOR,  a  term  applied  to  fieveral 
perfions  whofie  offices  are  very  different ; 
as,  i .  The  reftor  of  a  pariih  is  a  clergy¬ 
man  that  has  the  charge  and  cure  of  a 
parish,  and  poflefles  all  the  tythes,  &c. 
■%.  The  fame  name  is  alfio  given  to  the 
chief  eieftive  officer  in  fieveral  foreign 
univerfities,  particularly  in  that  of  Paris 
3.  Reftor  is  alfio  ufied  in  fieveral  convents 
for  the  fuperior  officer  who  governs  the 
Jioufie :  and  the  Jefuits  give  this  name  to 
the  Superiors  of  finch  of  their  houfes  as  are 
either  fieminanes  or  colleges. 

RECTORY,  a  parifh-church,  parfion- 
Ege,  or  fpiritu.al  living,  with  ail  its  rights, 
tythes,  and  glebes. 

RECTUM,  in  anatomy,  the  third  and 
la,ft  of  the  large  in te (lines  or  guts,  'The 
yeftum  is  in  length  about  three  hands 
breadth,  and  its  diameter  about  three 
fingers.  It  has  its  beginning  at  the  lower 
vertebras  of  the  loins,  and  at  the  lower  end 
is  the  anus.  It  is  connected  to  tire  os  fia- 
errsny,  the  os  -coccygis,  and  the  urinary 
bladder  in  men ;  but  in  women,  to  the 
vagina  uteri.  The  coats  of  the  reftum 
£re  more  thick  and  flefhy  than  thofie  of 
any  other  of  the  interlines  :  it  has  in  ge¬ 
neral  no  valves,  but  it  has  fieveral  ruga?  : 
the  abfience  of  valves  here  is  to  prevent 
the  expulfiion  of  the  feces  fron*  being  re- 
jarded. 
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REGTUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  com¬ 
mon  to  fieveral  pair  of  muficles,  fio  called 
on  account  of  the  flraightnefis  of  their 
fibres,  as,  1.  The  reft  us  major  anticus^ 
which  arifies  from  the  tranfverfe  apophy- 
fies  of  the  five  lower  vertebras  of  the  neck,, 
and  is  infierted  into  the  os  occipitis.  x. 
The  reftus  minor  anticus,  called  by 
Cowpcr,  muficulus  annuens  :  tins  arifies 
from  the  anterior  fiarface  of  the  atlas,  or 
firfl  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  lies  con¬ 
cealed,  as  it  were,  under  the  former,  till 
it  is  at  length  infierted  a  little  behind  it, 
into  the  os  occipitis  :  thefie  two  pair  of 
muficles  fierve  to  move  the  head  forward. 
3.  The  reftus  major  poflicus,  one  of  the 
extenfiors  of  the  head,  which  has  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  fipmofie  apophyfis  of  the  epi- 
flrophseus,  and  is  infierted  into  the  os  oc¬ 
cipitis.  4.  The  reftus  miner  poflicus, 
which  is  alfio  one  of  the  five  extenfiors  of 
the  head,  has  its  rile  from  the  poflerior 
part  of  the  atlas,  and  its  end  under  the 
former,  p  The  reftus  lateralis,  which 
fierve s  to  bend  the  head  on  one  fide,  has 
its  origin  from  the  upper  furface  of  the 
tranfiverfe  apophyfis  or  the  atlas;  from 
this  it  aficends  fitrait  with  a  finort  body, 
but  confiderably  thick  ;  and  is  infierted 
partly  into  the  os  occipitis,  and  partly 
into  the  temporal  hone,  near  the  incifiure 
of  the  mafloide  process.  6.  The  reftus 
tibia;,  one  of  the  four  extenfiors  of  the 
leg,  which  has  its  origin  from  the  ante¬ 
rior  and  inferior  fipine  of  the  ileum. 

RECURRENTS,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  fieveral  large  branches  of  nerves 
lent  out  by  the  par  vagum,  fra  in  the 
upper  part-of  the  thorax  to  the  larynx. 

RECURRENT  VERSES,  the  fame 
with  thofie  called  reciprocal.  See  jRfe- 
p'rocal. 

RECUSANTS,  fiuch  perfions  as  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  pope  to  be  the  fiupreme 
head  of  the  church,  and  refufie  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  king’s  fupremacy,  who 
are  hence  called  popifh  recufia-nts.  •  Thefie 
are  in  England  charged  with  double  taxes, 
not  merely  as  Romanifls,  but  as  recu- 
fan  is. 

RECUSATION,  the  defiring  a  judge 
to  refrain  from  judging  in  a  certain  caul'e, 
9 n  account  of  his  bkinfifip,  capital  enmi¬ 
ty,  &c.  to  one  of  the  parties. 

RED,  in  phyfics,  one  of  the  firnple  or 
primary  colours  of  natural  bodies,  or  ra- 

Ither  of  the  rays  of  light.  See  Colour , 
Light,  and  Ray. 

The  red  rays  are  thofe  which  of  all 
others  are  the  leaft  refrangible  :  hence, 
as  Sir  Ifiaac  Newton  fuppoles  the  dif¬ 
ferent 
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fercnt  degrees  of  refrangibility  arifc  from  | 
the  different  magnitudes  of  the  luminous 
particles  whereof  the  rays  confift,  the  red 
rays,  or  red  light,  is  concluded  to  be 
that  which  confifis  of  the  larged  parti¬ 
cles.  Authors  diftinguiih  three  general 
kinds  of  red;  one  bordering  on  the  blue, 
as  columbine,  or  dove-colour,  purple, 
and  crimfon  Another  bordering  on 
yellow,  as  flame-colour  and  orange  ;  and 
between  thefe  extremes  is  a  medium 
partaking  neither  of  the  one  nor  the 
other,  which  is  what  we  properly  call 
red.  Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  that  red  is  an 
obvious,  and  generally  a  pleating  colour  ; 
and  that  anciently  it  was  cu  Horn  ary  to 
prefen t  red  objects  to  elephants,  to  render 
them  more  fierce;  and  that  the  fame 
colour  irritates  turkey-cocks.  He  ob¬ 
ferves  alfo,  that  among  the  feyeral 
changes  of  co'our  which  bodies  acquire, 
or  difclofe,  by  digeftion,  it  is  very  re¬ 
markable  to  find  a  rednefs  rather  than 
any  other  colour  in  moft  tinftures  ;  and 
even  in  the  more  grofs  folutions  made  of 
almoft  all  concretes  that  abound  cither 
with  mineral  or  vegetable  fulphur,  though 
the  menflruum  employed  about  thefe 
folutions,  or  tinctures,  be  never  fo  lim¬ 
pid. 

RED,  in  heraldry.  See Gul°s. 

RED-BOOK  of  the  Exchequer,  an 
ancient  record  or  manufeript  volume,  in 
the  keeping  of  the  king's  remembrancer, 
containing  divers  mifcellany  treaties  re¬ 
lating  to  the  times  hefore  the  Conqued. 

REDDLE,  a  foft,  heavy  red  marie, 
of  great  ufe  in  colouring;  and  being 
wafhed  and  freed  from  its  fand,  is  often 
fold  by  our  druggids  under  the  name  of 
bole  armenic. 

r  EDEMPTION,  in  law,  a  faculty  or 
right  of  re-entering  upon  lands,  Sec. 
that  have  been  fold  and  affigned,  upon 
re-imburfing  the  purchafe  money  with 
legal  cods. 

REDOUBT,  or  Reroute,  in  for¬ 
tification,  a  fmall  fquare  fort,  without 
any  defence  but  in  front,  ufed  in  tren¬ 
ches,  lines  of  circumvallation,  contra- 
vallation,  and  approach,  as  alfo  for  the 
lodgings  of  corps  de  garde,  and  to  defend 
paflages.  In  marfhy  grounds,  redoubts 
are  frequently  made  of  done  works,  for 
the  feeurity  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  their 
face  confifis  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  fa¬ 
thom,  the  ditch  round  them  from  eight 
to  nine  feet  broad  and  deep,  and  their 
parapets  have  the  fame  thicknefs. 

REDLTCT,  or  Reduit,  a  military 
term  fignifying  an  advantageous  piece  of 
ground,  entrenched,  and  feparated  from 
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the  red  of  the  place,  camp,  Sec.  for  tm 
army,  garriion,  Sec.  to  retire  to  in  caic 
of  a  furprize. 

REDUCT,  in  building,  a  quirk  or 
little  place  taken  out  of  a  larger  to  make 
it  more  uniform  and  regular ;  or  for 
forne  other  convenience,  as  for  a  little 
cabinet  afide  of  a  chimney,  for  alcoves* 
ike. 

RE  DUCT,  or  Re  dux,  among  cbe* 
mifis,  a  powder  by  which  calcined  metals 
and  minerals  are  again  reduced  to  their 
regul'us,  or  pure  fubflance. 

REDUCTION,  in  the  fchools,  a 
manner  of  bringing  a  term  or  propofition 
which  was  before  oppofite  to  feme  other 
to  be  equivalent  to  it. 

REDUC  HON  of  Sy/log'fms,  a  regular 
changing  or  transforming  of  an  impeded: 
fyllogifm  into  a  perfed  one  ;  or  it  is  a 
change  of  a  fyllogifm  in  refped  of  form, 
whereby  the  neednty  of  the  illation  or 
inference  is  made  more  evident.  See 
Sy  Hog  fort. 

REDUCTION,  in  arithmetic,  that 
rule  whereby  number  of  different  deno¬ 
minations  are  brought  into  one  denomi¬ 
nation.  Reduction  is  but  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  multiplication  and  divifion.  For, 
fil'd,  a  higher  denomination  is  brought 
into  a  lower  one,  by  multiplying  the 
higher  denomination  with  fo  many  of 
the  lower  as  are  contained  in  the  higher ; 
dill  keeping  them  equivalent  in  value. 
This  is  called  redudion  defcendin£.  Sc* 
condly,  a  lower  or  inferior  denomination 
is  reduced  into  a  higher  or  fuperior  one. 
by  dividing  the  lefier  one  with  fo  many  of 
its  denomination  as  is  contained  in  the 
greater  This  is  the  converfe  of  the  lad, 
and  is  termed  redudion  afeending.  Thus 
pounds  are  reduced  into  ("hillings  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  with  zo  ;  findings  into  pence, 
by  multiplying  with  iz  ;  and  pence  into 
farthings,  by  multiplying  with  4.  On 
the  other  hand,  findings  are  reduced  into 
pounds,  by  dividing  with  20  ;  pence 
to  findings  by  dividing  with  12  ;  and 
farthings  into  pence,  by  dividing  with 
4* 

Examples.  Let  it  be  required  to  re¬ 
duce  337I.  into  {hillings,  and  thofe  fliilr- 
lings  into  pence;  357  X  20  —7140  = 
the  (hillings  in  357  1  and  7140  X  is 
85680  —  the  pence  in  357  1.  as  was  re¬ 
quired.  Again,  let  it  be  required  to  re¬ 
duce  85680 d.  into  (hillings,  and  thofe 
{hillings  into  pounds;  85680  -f-  by  12. 

=  7140  =  the  (hidings  in  357  1.  and 
7140  -f-by  20  =  35  7  1*  as  was  required. 

If  there  remain  any  thing  in  each  di- 
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vifion,  it  is  refpedively  either  odd  pence, 
fliillings,  or  farthings;  thus  4113768 
farthings,  being  reduced,  give  4195! 
la-s,  3  d. 

But  when  the  numbers  propofed  to  be 
reduced  are  of  feverai  denominations,  and 
it  is  required  to  bring  them  a!]  to  the 
lowed:,  you  mud:  reduce,  as  before,  the 
highert  or  greated  denomination  to  the 
next  iefs,  adding  the  numbers  that  are 
of  that  next  denomination  together ; 
tlnn  reduce  their  fum  to  the  next  lower 
denomination  ;  adding  together  ail  the 
numbers  that  are  of  that  denomination, 
and  fo  proceed  gradually  on  until  all  is 
done. 

REDUC  riON  of  Fractions.  See  Frac¬ 
tions  . 

REDUCTION,  of  Equations,  in  al¬ 
gebra.  See  Equation. 

REDUCTION  of  a  Figure,  Defgn ,  or 
Draught,  is  the  making  a  copy  thereof 
cither  .larger  or  fmailer  than  the  original, 
£11 H  preferring  the  form  and  proportion. 
The  great  ufe  of  the  proportional  com¬ 
rades  is  the  reduction  of  figures,  & c. 
whence  they  are  called  compares  of  re¬ 
duction. 

...  There  are  various  methods  of  reducing 
figures,  &c.  The  mod:  eafy  is  by  means 
of  the  pentagraph,  or  parallelogram. 

REDUCT  ION  to  the  Ecliptic t  in  afiro- 
rrotny.  'Ehe  place  of  any  (far  reduced  to 
the  ecliptic,  is  that  point  where  the  fe- 
eondary  paffing  through  the  dar  interfects 
the  ecliptic. 

PvEDUCTION,  in  metallurgy,  the 
hnnOns  back  metalline  fub dances  which 
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have  been  changed  into  fc oris  or  alhes, 
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or  otherwife  diverted  of  their  metallic 
form,  into  their  natural  and  original  date 
of  metals  again. 

REDUCTION,  in  forgery,  denotes 

operation  whereby  a  diiiocated,  lux¬ 
ated,  or  fractured  bone  is  reftored  to  its 
former  date  or  place.  See  Luxation  and 
j**  j  Bure. 

REDUNDANCY,  or  Redund¬ 
ance,  a  fault  in  difeourrt,  confiding  in 
the  urt  of  a  fuperfluity  of  words.  Words 
perfectly  fynonymous  are  redundant,  and 
ought  to  be  retrenched. 

REDUNDANT  HYPERBOLA,  a 
curve  of  the  higher  kind,  thus  called, 
becaufe  it  exceeds  the  conic  lection  of 
that  name,  in  the  number  of  its  hyper¬ 
bolical  legs;  being  a  triple  hyperbola 
with  fix  hyperbolical  legs. 

REDUPLICATION,  in  rhetoric,  a 
figure  whereby  a  verfe  begins  wjth  the 
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fame  word  as  the  preceding  one  ends 
with. 

REDUPLICATION,  in  logic,  a  kind 
of  condition  expreded  in  a  propofition 
indicating  or  affigningthe  manner  where¬ 
in  the  predicate  is  attributed  to  the  fub- 
je<T.  Hence  reduplicative  propositions 
are  fuch  wherein  the  fubjeCt  is  repeated 
with  fome  citcumdance  or  condition. 
Thus,  “  Men,  as  men  are  rational  ; 
kings,  as  kings,  are  fubject  to  none  but 
God.” 

REED,  an  ancient  Jewifh  meafure. 
See  Meafure. 

REEF,  in  naval  affairs,  certain  fpaces 
or  divilions  of  the  fail,  which  are  taken 
in,  or  let  out,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creafe  or  diminution  of  the  wind.  In  3, 
fquare  fail  they  are  placed  parallel  to  its 
upper  edge,  below  one  another,  at  equal 
didances,  each  reef  containing  abour  a 
feventh  part  of  the  fail’s  depth,  and  are 
thus  formed  ;  at  the  bottom  of  each  di- 
vifion  there  is  a  row  of  holes  dretching 
aerofs  the  fail,  through  which  are  inferted 
a  number  of  platted  cords,  called  points, 
in  length  each  about  twice  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  yard,  and  thefe  bind  the 
intermediate  fpace  of  canvas  in  plaits 
clofe  up  to  the  yard,  from  end  to  end ; 
the  fail  being  lowered  Hack  down  for 
that  purport. 

REEF-LINES  are  urtd  to  the  rtourfes 
only,  and  are  paffed  in  fpiral  turns 
through  the  holes  of  the  reef,  and  over 
the  head  of  the  fail  fucceffively,  till  they 
reach  the  extremities  of  the  reef,  and 
then  being  hauled  tight,  draw  it  clofe  up 
to  the  yard. 

REEF-TACKLES  are  ropes  which 
run  through  holes  at  each  top-fail  yard 
end,  and  are  fadened  down  on  the  edge 
or  leech  of  the  top-fail,  immediately 
under  the  lowelt  reef.  By  hauling  up 
thefe  tackles  the  reef-band,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  holes,  is  bound  clofe  up  to  the 
yard,  for  the  more  readily  tying  the 
points. 

REEL  of  the  Log ,  in  naval  affairs,  a 
fort  of  winch,  or  idler,  containing  four 
or  five  fpokes,  and  an  axis  ;  upon  which 
is  wound  the  log-line,  which  meafures  a 
fhip’s  way  at  fea.  See  the  article  Log. 

REEL,  in  the  manufactories,  a  ma¬ 
chine  rtrving  for  the  office  of  reeling. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  reels,  fome 
very  fimple,  others  very  'complex.  Of 
the  former  kinds  thofe  moft  in  ufe  are, 
x.  A  little  reel  held  in  the  hand,  confift- 
,ing  of  three  pieces  of  wood,  the  biggert 
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and  longed:  whereof,  which  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  £ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  traverfcd  by* 
two  other  pieces  difpofed  different  ways. 
z.  The  common  reel,  orwindlace,  which 
turns  upon  a  pivot,  and  has  four  flights 
traverfed  by  long  pins  or  flicks,  whereon 
the  lkain  to  be  reeled  is  put,  and  which 
are  drawn  clofer  or  opened  wider,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lkain. 

REELING,  in  the  manufactories, 
the  winding  of  thread,  filk,  cotton,  or 
the  like,  into  a  lkain,  or  upon  a  bottom, 
to  prevent  its  entangling.  It  is  alto  ufed 
for  the  charging  or  difeharging  of  bob¬ 
bins  or  quills,  to  ufe  them  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  different  (tuffs,  as  thread,  Is  Ik, 
cotton,  & c.  Reeling  is  performed  differ¬ 
ent  ways  and  on  different  engines. 

RE-ENTRY,  in  law,  fignifies  the  re- 
fuming  or  retaking  that  potieffian  which 
any  one  had  lately  foregone  ;  as  where  a 
perfon  makes  a  leafe  of  lands  to  another, 
the  leffor  thereby  quits  the  poffeffioa, 
and  if  the  leffee  covenants  that  upon  non¬ 
payment  of  the  rent  referred,  the  leffor 
may  lawfully  re-enter,  being  as  much  as 
if  it  was  conditioned  for  the  Idler  to  take 
the  land  again  into  his  hands,  and  re¬ 
cover  the  poflefiion  again  by  his  own  aCt 
without  the  affiftaHce  of  the  law. 

REEVING,  in  the  fea-iangnage,  the 
act  of  thru  fling  a  rope  through  any  hole, 
particularly  through  the  channels  of  fe- 
veral  blocks,  to  form  a  tackle  or  compli¬ 
cation  of  pullies. 

RE-EXCHANGE,  in  commerce,  a 
fecond  payment  of  the  price  of  exchange 
or  rather  the  price  of  a  new  exchange, 
due  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  that 
comes  to  be  protefled,  and  to  be  re¬ 
funded  the  bearer  by  the  drawer  or  in- 
dorfer. 

REFECTION,  among  ecclefiaftics, 
a  fpare  meal  or  repaft  juft  fufficing  for 
the  fupport  of  life  ;  hence  the  hall  in 
convents,  and  other  communities,  where 
the  monks,  nuns,  Sec.  take  their  refec¬ 
tions  or  meals  in  common,  is  called  the 
refectory. 

REFERENCE,  in  writing  Sec.  a 
mark  relative  to  another  fimiiar  one  in 
the  margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
where  fomething  omitted  in  the  text  is 
added,  and  which  is  to  be  inferted  either 
in  reading  or  copying. 

R.EFINING,  in  general,  the  art  of 
purifying  a  thing;  including  not  only 
the  allaying  or  refining  of  metals,  but 
like  wife  the  clarification  of  liquors, 

REFINING  o f  Gold  is  performed  three 
ways,  viz.  either  with  antimony,  fuhli- 
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mate,  or  aqua  fords ;  the  lafl  of  which 
is  the  molt  ufual,  and  is  called  depart, 
or  quartation.  To  refine  gold  with  an¬ 
timony,  they  make  ufe  of  a  wind  fur¬ 
nace,  and  a  common  crucible  of  a  fize 
anfwerable  to  the  quantity  of  gold  to  be 
refined  ;  always  taking  care  that  the  gold 
and  antimony,  both  together,  do  not  fill 
the  crucible  more  than  half  full.  After 
the  gold  is  melted  in  the  crucible,  the 
antimony  is  thrown  in  in  pdwder  :  the 
proportion  of  the  antimony  to  the  gold  rs 
•eight  ounces  to  a  pound,  if  the  gold  be 
between  ffxteen  and  twenty-two  carats 
fine  ;  if  it  be  under  ffxteen  carats,  then 
they  ufe  five  quarters  of  a  pound  to  eight 
ounces  of  gold;  and  flill  the  greater 
quantity  of  antimony  is  required,  the 
coarfer  the  gold  is.  As  toon  as  they 
have  put  the  antimony  into,  the  crucible 
they  cover  it,  and  after  they  have  charged 
the  furnace  with  charcoal,  they  put  on 
the  capital,  which  is  let  to  (land  till  inch 
time  as  the  crucible  is  left  quite  bare  ; 
then  they  take  off  the  capital,  and  leave 
the  crucible  to  cool  in  the  furnace  of  it- 
felf,  till  fuch  time  as  they  can  take  it 
out  by  the  hand;  then  they  break  it,  to 
get  out  the  button,  or  culot,  which  is  a 
mafs  of  fine  gold,  remaining  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  with  the  feces  of  the  antimony, 
the  filver  and  copper  alloy,  and  fonae- 
times  little  particles  of  gold  itfelf  over 
it.  But  not  with  (landing  the  gold  thus 
prepared  is  very  pure,  yet  the  antimony 
gives  it  fuch  a  harffi  brittle  quality,  that 
it  ceafes  to  be  du&ile,  and  mud  be  tok¬ 
ened  by  the  fire  with  fait  petre  and  bo¬ 
rax,  to  bring  it  to  itfelf.  In  order  t» 
this  operation,  they  prepare  what  is 
called  a  dry-coppel,  which  is  a  coppel 
made  of  crucible  earth,  that  does  not  im¬ 
bibe  like  the  coppels  made  of  afhes. 
When  the  coppel  has  been  fufficiently 
heated  in  the  refining  furface,  they  put 
the  gold  into  it,  and  cover  it  over  with 
charcoal.  As  toon  as  the  gold  is  dif- 
tolved,  which  is  very  toon,  by  reafon  of 
the  regains  of  the  antimony,  they  blow 
it  with  the  bellows  to  drive  the  mineral 
entirely  away,  which  now  goes  off  in 
fmoak  ;  and  add  to  it,  as  foon  as  the 
fumes  ceafe,  a  little  falt-petre  and  borax 
in  powder,  which  collect  the  impurities 
that  remained  upon  the  diffolution,  and 
fix  the  gold  in  the  coppel  in  the  form  of 
a  plate.  Then  the  gold  is  taken  out  of 
the  coppel,  and  malted  again  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  with  an  addition  of  two  ounces  of 
falt-petre  and  borax  in  powder,  to  each 
eight  ounces  of  gold,  as  foon  as  it  has 
ceafed  to  fume  ;  and  then  it  is  caff  into 
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art  ingot,  which  upon  trial  is  found  to 
be  twenty- threfe carats,  twenty-fix.  thbry- 
fecomhs  fine;  The  particles  of  gold,  de¬ 
tained  with  the  alloy  in  the  faxes  of  the 
antimony,  are  rot  out  by  a  dry  coppel, 
with  the  fame  meltings  and  ingredients, 
as  were  ufed  in  ioitening  the  former  : 
ah  cl  when  they  are  certain,  by  the  allay, 
how  much  gold  that  matter  contains, 
they  refine  it  to  feparate  the  copper,  and 
afterwards  make  the  depart  or  quarta- 
tion.  As  for  the  gold  which  may  be  left 
flicking  to  the  dry  coppels,  it  is  get  by 
•breaking  and  pulverizing  the  crucibles, 
and  by  repeated  walkings  of  the  powder 
of  them.  The  method  of  refining  gold 
hv  means  of  fublimate  is  this  ;  they  be¬ 
gin  the  proceis  like  that  with  antimony  ; 
that  is,  in  the  fame  furnace,  with  the 
fame  coal,  the  fame  fire,  and  the  fame 
crucibles.  When  the  gold  is  melted  in 
the  crucible,  they  caft  in  the  fublimate, 
not.  in  powder,  but  only  broken  into 
pieces  :  the  proportion  is,  if  the  gold  be 
of  twenty -two  carats,  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  or  even  two  ounces  of 
the  fublimate  to  eight  ounces  of  the  gold  ; 
if  of  twenty  carats,  three  ounces ;  and  if 
it  be  only  from  eighteen  to  twelve,  five 
"o'r  fix  ounces  of  the  fublimate  to  eight  of 
die  gold,  in  which  la.lt  cafe  they  part 
(the  fublimate  into  two,  and  put  in  one 
lialf  at  a  time  with  the  gold  into  a  new 
crucible  ;  which,  when  the  operation  is 
over,  leaves  the  gold  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  carats,  according  as  it  was  in 
fine uefs  before.  This  done,  they  put 
the  broken  fublimate  into  a  crucible  with 
the  melted  gold,  cove  ring  it  immediately 
to  {mother  the  mineral  ;  and  then  fill 
the  fimnacCt  with  charcoal,  having  fir  If 
put  on  the  capital  :  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  take  off  the  capital,  lay  the 
crucible  bare,  and  blow  off  all  the  allies 
and  other  impurities,  that  may  be  boat¬ 
ing  on  the  liquid  gold,  with  a  pair  of 
"bellows.  This  is  repeated  again,  till  the 
impurities  of  the  gold  are  carried  off  by 
the  fublimate  appearing  of  a  bright  glit¬ 
tering  colour  :  after  which  being  taken 
Out  of  die  crucible,  it  is  caft  into  an 
ingot. 

This  method  of  refining  by  fublimate, 
is  both  cheaper  and  more  complete  than 
that  by  antimony  ;  but  they  are  both  ex- 
t  thing  dangerous,,  by  reafon  of  the  ful- 
phureous  and  arienical  exhalations  ;  on 
whieh  accpunt  the  method  of  quartation 
is  mo  fir  p  radii  fed. 

■  REFINING  of  Silver  is  performed  two 
ways,  one  with  lead,  and  the  other  with 
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jfalt-petre.  Tn  order  to  refine  filver  with 
lead,  a  coppel  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
brick-afhes  and  afiies  of  bullocks  and 
other  bones.  It  is  fet  on  the  fire,  and 
heated  red-hot,  in  which  hate  the  filver 
and  lead  are  put  in  together,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  pound  of  lead  to  eightounc,es 
of  filver,  and  even  fomewhat  more  lead, 
if  the  filver  be  very  coarfe.  As  thefe  two 
metals  melt  together,  the  copper  ,  before 
mixed  with  the  filver  diffipates  into 
fmoak,  or  goes  away  with  the  feum  ; 
and  fo  does  the  lead  itfi-lf,  leaving  the 
filver  alone  in  the  coppel  in  its  proper 
degree  of  finenefs.  In  this  method  of 
refining,  wherein  fix  or  feven  thoufand 
(  pounds  may  be  refined  at  once,  the  me- 
I  tal  is  drawn  out  of  the  coppel  two  ways; 
the  one  byjdunging  in  it,  while  ftill  li¬ 
quid,  a  thick  bar  of  iron,  round  which 
the  filver  flicks  in  form  of  a  fhell  or 
cruft,  repeating  this  again  and  again  ; 
the  other  is  by  letting  the  coppel  (land 
till  it  is  cold  ;  in  the  bottom  of  which, 
the  filver  fixes  in  form  of  a  cake.  This 
method  of  refining  filver  with  lead,  is 
both  the  beft  and  the  cheapeft  ;  however, 
for  want  of  workmen  who  underhand  it, 
that  with  fait  petre  dill  obtains  in  many 
places  ;  which  is  performed  in  a  wind 
furnace.  They  firft  reduce  the  filver  to 
be/efined  into  grains,  about  the  fise  of  a 
friiall  pea ;  which  fe  done  by  firft  melting 
it,  then  throwing  it  into  a  tub  of  com¬ 
mon  water,  and  then  heating  it  over" 
again  in  a  boiler.  This  being  done,  they 
put  it  into  a  crucible ;  putting  to  every 
eight  ounces  of  filver,  two  of  fait  petre. 
Then  they  cover  the  crucible  with  an 
earthen  lid,  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  ex¬ 
actly  luted  ;  which  lid,  however,  rnuft 
have  a  little  aperture  in  the  middle. 
The  crucible  being  fet  into  the  furnace, 
j  and  covered  with  charcoal,  which  is  only 
j  to  be  lighted  by  degrees,  at  length  they 
give  it  the  full  force  of  the  fire,  to  put 
the  metal  into  a  perfect  fufion.  This  is 
repeated  three  times  fucceflively,  at  an 
interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  After 
the  third  fire  they  uncover  the  furnace, 
and  let  the  crucible  cool  ;  and  at  length 
break  it,  to  get  out  the  filver,  which 
is  found  in  a  button  or  culot,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  very  fine  filver  ;  and  the  top 
mixed  with  the  feces  of  the  falt-petre, 
and  the  alloy  of  the  filver,  arid  even 
iome  particles  of  fine  filver.  Then  they 
feparate  the  culot  from  the  impurities, 
and  melt  it  in  a  new  crucible  ;  and  throw 
char.coal-duft  into  the  diffolution,  and 
!  work  the  whole  brilkly  together.  Then 
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they  cover  the  crucible  up  again,  charge 
the  furnace  with  coal,  and  give  it  a  fe- 
cond  fire.  Having  done  this,  they  blow 
off  the  allies  and  impurities  with  bellows, 
from  off  the  top  of  the  metal,  til!  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  clear  as  a  looking-glafs ;  and 
then  they  throw  in  an  ounce  of  borax 
broken  to  pieces.  Then,  in  the  laid 
place,  they  cover  the  crucible  up  again, 
and  give  it  the  laid  fire,  and  after  this 
calf  it  into  ingots,  which  are  found  sleven 
penny  weight  and  Sixteen  grains  fine. 
To  recover  the  fiiver  that  may  be  left  in 
the  feces  and  fcoria,  they  pound  them, 
and  give  them  repeated  iotions  in  freih 
water. 

Refining  of  fugar,  fulphur,  cam¬ 
phor,  See.  See  Sugar,  Camphor ,  Szc. 

REFLECTION,  or  Reflexion, 
in  mechanics,  the  return  or  regreffive 
motion  of  a  moving  body,  occafioned  by 
feme  obldacle  which  hindered  it  from  pur¬ 
suing  its  former  direction. 

REFLECTION,  in  catoptrics,  the 
return  of  a  ray  of  light  from  the  polifhed 
Surface  of  a  Speculum  or  mirror.  The 
ray,  thus  returned,  is  called  a  reflex,  or 
reflected  ray,  or  ray  of  refie&ion  ;  and 
the  point  of  the  Speculum,  whence  the 
return  commences,  the  point  of  reflec¬ 
tion  . 

General  Rules  of  REFLECTION.— 
i.  If  a  ray  of  light  be  reflected  from  a 
Speculum  of  any  form,  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence  is  ever  equal  to  the  angle  of  re¬ 
flection.  This  law  obtains  in  percuffions 
of  alj,  kinds  of  bodies,  and,  consequently, 
mull  do  So  in  thoSe  of  light. 

R.EFLECTTON  is  alSo  uSed,  figura¬ 
tively,  for  an  operation  of  the  mind ; 
whereby  it  turns  its  view  backwards  as  it 
wei'e  upon  itfelf,  and  makes  itfelf  and 
its  own  operation  the  objeCt  of  its  diSqui- 
fttion  ;  and  by  contemplating  the  man¬ 
ner,  order,  and  laws,  which  it  obferves 
in  perceiving  ideas,  comparing  them  to¬ 
gether,  reaSoning,  &c.  it  frames  new 
ideas  of  the  relations  difeovered  therein, 

REFLEX,  or  Reflect,  in  paint¬ 
ing,  is  underitood  of  thoSe  places  in  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  are  SnppoSed  to  be  illuminated 
by  a  light  reflected  from  Some  other  body, 
represented  in  the  Same  piece. 

Reflex  Vision,  that  performed  by 
means  of  refle&ed  rays,  as  from  mir¬ 
rors. 

REFLUX  of  the  Sea,  the  ebbing  of 
the  water,  or  its  returning  from  the  fhore. 
See  Tide . 

REFORM,  a  re-eflablifhment,  or  re¬ 
vival  of  formerly  neglected  discipline,  or 
Vgl,  IV, 
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a  correction  of  the  reigning  abufes  tilers 
in. 

REFORMATION,  the  a<ft  of  reform* 
ing  or  correcting  an  error  or  abuSe  in  re¬ 
ligion,  discipline,  or  the  like.  The  Re¬ 
formation,  So  called  by  way  of  eminence, 
is  the  Separation  of  the  prateflants  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  beginning 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth 
century.  See  Lutherans. 

REFRACTED,  or  Refractive 
Dial,  one  that  thews  the  hours  by  means 
of  Some  refractive  transparent  fluid.  See 
Dialling. 

REFRACTION,  in  mechanics,  the 
deviation  of  a  moving  body  from  its  di¬ 
rect;  courSe,  by  reaSon  of  the  different 
denfity  of  the  medium  it  moves  in  ;  or  a 
flexion  and  change  of  direction,  occafion- 
ecl  by  a  body’s  falling  obliquely  out  of 
one  medium  into  another  of  a  different 
denfity. 

Refraction  of  Light,  in  optics,  is 
an  inflexion  or  deviation  of  the  rays  of 
light  from  their  rectilinear  courfe,  upon 
falling  obliquely  out  of  one  medium  into 
another  of  a  different  denfity.  Whatever 
Sub  ft  ah  ce  a  ray  of  light  pafies  through, 
or  if  it  paSs  through  a  Space  void 
of  all  SubStance,  it  is  Said,  by  philo« 
Sophers,  to  pafs  through  a  medium ; 
and,  therefore,  if  it  pafies  out  of  any 
Subftance,  as  in  air  or  glafs,  into  a  va¬ 
cuum,  or  the  contrary,  it  is  Said  to  pafs 
out  of  one  medium  into  another.  All 
bodies  being  endued  with  an  attractive 
force,  which  is  extended  to  Some  diltance 
beyond  their  Surfaces ;  when  a  ray  of  light 
pafies  out  of  a  rarer  into  a  denfer  medium, 
if  this  latter  has  a  greater  attractive  force 
than  the  former,  as  is  commonly  the 
cafe,  and  what  we  Shall  hereafter  always 
SyppoSe,  unleSs  it  be  mentioned  to  the 
contrary,  the  ray,  juft  before  its  en~ 
trance,  will  begin  to  be  attracted  towards 
the  denfer  medium,  and  this  attraction, 
will  continue  to  aCt  upon  it  till  Some  time 
after  it  has  entered  the  medium,  as  we 
Shall  fhew  prefently ;  therefore,  if  a  ray 
approaches  a  denfer  medium  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  perpendicular  to  its  Surface,  its  ve¬ 
locity  will  be  continually  accelerated  dur¬ 
ing  its  pafiage  through  the  fpace  in  which 
that  attraction  exerts  itfelf ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  after  it  has  pafied  that  fpacc,  it  will 
move  on  till  it  arrives  at  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  medium,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
velocity  than  it  had  before  it  entered.  So 
that,  in  this  cafe,  its  velocity  only  will 
be  altered.'  Whereas,  if  a  ray  enters  a 
denfer  medium  obliquely,  it  will  not  only 
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fcaveUs  velocity  augmented  thereby,  but 
Its  direction  will  become  left  oblique  to 
the  fur  face,  juft  as,  when  a  .rone  is 
thrown  downwards  obliquely  from  a  pre 
cipice,  it  falls  to  the  furface  of  the  ground 
in  a  direction  nearer  to  a  perpendicular 
one,  than  that  with  which  it  was  thrown 
by  the  hand.  From  hence  we  fee  that  a 
j-ay  of  light,  in  palling  out  of  a  rarer  into 
a  denier  medium,  is  refra&ed  towards' 
the  perpendicular  ;  that  is,  luppoftng  a 
line  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  furface 
of  the  medium,  through  the  point  where 
the  ray  enters,  and  extended  both  ways, 
the  ray  in  pafting  through  the  furface  is 
xefrafted  or  bent  towards  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  line  ;  or,  which  is  the  lame  thing, 
the  line  which  it  deferibes  by  its  motion 
after  it  has  paftbd  through  the  furface, 
makes  a  left  angle  with  the  perpendicular, 
than  the  line  jt  deferibed  before. 

Refraction,  in  aftronomy,  is  an 
inflexion  of  the  rays  of  light  bluing  from 
51  heavenly  body,  in  pafting  through  tne 
atmoiphere  of  the  earth,  whereby  the 
apparent  altitude  of  iL  is  increafed. 

The  refradi-ions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
as  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftavs,  at  all  alti¬ 
tudes  except  very  fmail  ones,  will  be 
nearly  as  the  tangents  of  their  apparent 
2e.r»uh  diftances,  drawn  into  the  refpeeftive 
denfity  of  the  atmofphere  at  the  places 
and  times  for  which  fuch  refractions  arc 
to  be  determined  ;  and  therefore,  if  the 
denfity  be  the  fame,  are  limply  as  the 
tangent  of  their  apparent  zenith  diftances. 
But  at  very  fmail  altitudes  the  refractions 
may  be  fotlnd  by  this  general  rule  : 

As  i  to  9936,  fo  is  the  line  of  any- 
given  apparent  zenith  diftance,  to  the 
fine  of  an  arch  ;  _i%  of  the  difference  of 

which  arch  and  the  zenith  given  diftance 
is  the  refra&ion  fought,  which  for  an  al¬ 
titude  of  5°,  will  come  out  9  10  ' 

Refr  ACTON  of  Altitude,  an  arch  of  a 
vertical  circle,  whereby  the  altitude  is  in¬ 
creafed  by  the  refra<ftion. 

R.  E  f  R  A  c  t  1 0  isf  of  Declination ,  an  arch 
©f  a  circle  of  declination,  whereby,  the 
declination  of  the  object  is  either  inqeafed 
or  diminilhed  by  the  refraction . 

Refraction  of  Longitude,  an  arch 
of  the  ecliptic,  whereby  the  longitude  of 
the  obi  eft  is  increafed  pr  diminjfhed  by 
^he  refraction. 

Refraction  of  Latitude,  an  arch  of 
a  circle  of  latitude,  whereby  the  latitude 
of  a  heavenly  objeft  is  either  increafed  or 
diminilhod  by  its  refradtion. 

Refraction  in.  if  and  Chryfal.  Th  ere 
»  a  double  refradtioa  in  this  fubftance, 
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contrary  ways,  whereby  not  only  oblique 
rays  are  divided  into  two,  and  ref  rafted 
into  oppohte  parts,  butyven  perpendicular 
rays  and  one  half  refradted. 

REFRTGERATIVE,  in  medicine,  a 
remedy  which  refrelhes  the  inward  parts, 
by  cooling  them,  as  ciyfters,  ptifans, 
See. 

REFRIGERATORY,  in  chemiftry,  a 
velfel  filled  with  cold  water  through  which 
the  worm  pafles  in  diftillations ;  the  ufe 
of  which  is,  to  condenfe  the  vapours  as 
they  pafs  through  the  worm. 

REFUGE,  a  fanctuary  or  afylum. 

REFUGEES,  French  Proteftants,  whq 
by  the  revocation  oft  he  edidt  of  N'antz, 
have  been  conftrained  to  (  fly  from  perfe- 
cution,  and  take  refuge  in  foredgn  coun¬ 
tries  . 

REGAL,  or  Royal,  fomething  be? 
longing  to  a  king.  See  Royal. 

REGALIA,  in  law,  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  a  king  ;  which,  according 
to  civilians,  are  (ix,  viz  1.  the  power  of 
judicature  :  i.  the  power  of  life  and  death: 
3.  the  power  of  peace  and  war :  4.  a 
right  to  fuch  goods  as  have  no  owner,  as 
waifs,  eftrays,  8e c.  5.  aflelTments;  and 
6.  the  coinage  of  money. 

Regalia  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  a  coronation,  -as  the  crown,  the 
feepter  with  the  crofs,  that  with  the  dove, 
St.  Edward’s  ItafT,  the  globe,  and  the 
orb  with  the  crofs,  four  feveral  fwords, 
8zc- 

RegALiA  of  the  Church,  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  cathedrals,  Sec.  enjoy 
by  the  grants  of  kings;  and  this  term  is 
particularly  ufed  for  fuch  lands  and  here¬ 
ditaments  as  have  been  given  by  kings 
to  the  church. 

REGARDANT,  in  heraldry,  ftgnifies 
looking  behind,  and  is  ufed  for  a  lion,  or 
other  beyft,  with  his  face  turned  towards 
his  tail. 

REGENERATION,  in  theology,  the 
adl  of  being  born  again  by  a  fpiritual 
birth,  or  the  change  of  heart  and  life,  ex¬ 
perienced  by  a  perfon  who  forfakes  a 
courfe  of  vice,  and  fincerely  embraces  a 
life  of  virtue  and  piety. 

REGENT,  one  who  governs  a  king¬ 
dom  during  the  minority  or  abfence  of  the 
king. 

REGICIDE,  King  -  Killrr,  a 
word  chiefly  ufed  with  ns  in  fpeaking  of 
the  perfons  concerned  in  the  trial, 
condemnation,  and  execution  of  king 
Charles  I. 

REGIMEN,  tire  regulation  of  diet, 
and  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  of  all  the 

non-na- 
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hon-riatnrals,  with  a  view  to  preferve  or 
febore  health.  Pr.  Mead  ohferves,  with 
1'efpeft  to  regimen,  that  difeafes  from  in¬ 
anition  arc  generally  more  dangerous  than 
thofe  which  proceed  from  repletion,  be- 
caufe  we  can  more  expeditioufiy  diminilh 
than  increafe  the  juices  of  the  body. 
Upon  this  account,  though  temperance  is 
beneficial  to  all  men,  the  ancient  phy- 
ficians  advifed  perfons  in  good  health  to 
indulge  a  little  now  and  then,  bp  eating 
and  drinking  more  plentifully  thanufua!  : 
but  of  the  two,  intemperance  in  drink¬ 
ing  is  fafer  than  in  eating ;  and  if  a  per- 
fon  has  committed  excels  in  the  latter, 
cold  water  drank  upon  a  full  ftomach 
will  help  digebion  ;  to  which  it  will  be 
of  fervice  to  add  lemon-juice  or  elixir  of 
vitriol,  if  he  has  eaten  high  feafoned 
things,  rich  fauces,  dec.  then  let  him  fit 
tip  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  deep. 
But  if  a  man  happens  to  be  obliged  to 
fad,  he  ought  to  avoid  all  laborious  work, 
from  fatiety  it  is  not  proper  to  pals  di- 
redfly  to  fharp  hunger,  nor  from  hunger 
to  fatiety  ;  neither  will  it  be  fafe  to  in¬ 
dulge  abfolute  red  immediately  after  ex- 
cellive  labour,  nor  fuddenly  to  fall  to 
hard  work  after  long  idlenefs.  In  a  word, 
all  changes  in  the  way  of  living  fhould  be 
made  by  degrees.  It  is  alfo  beneficial  to 
vary  the  feenes  of  life,  to  be  fometimes  in 
the  country,  fometimes  in  town  ;  to  go 
to  fea,  to  "hunt,  to  be  at  red  now  and 
then,  but  mojre  frequently  toufe  exercife, 
and  a  moderate  lleep.  The  fofter  and 
milder  kinds  of  aliment  are  propel'  for 
children,  and  for  youths  the  ftronger. 
Old  people  ought  to  leffen  the  quantity 
of  their  food,  and  increafe  that  of  their 
drink.  But  yet  fome  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  cudom,  efpecially  in  the  colder 
climates,  like  ours  ;  for  as  in  thefe  the 
appetite  is  keener,  fo  is  the  digebion  bet¬ 
ter  performed.  In  the  fummer,  fays  Dr. 
Brookes,  when  the  fpirits  and  fluid  parts 
are  apt  to  evaporate,  the  aliment  fhould 
be  light,  mold,  fluid,  and  eafy  of  digebion, 
repair  the  lofs  with  the  greater  fpeed : 
and  as  digedion  depends  in  part  on  the 
due  preparation  of  the  aliments,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  chew  them  well,  efpecially  if 
they  are  hard,  that  they  may  be  the  more  | 
intimately  mixed  with  the  faliva  ;  for 
thofe  who  eat  in  a  hurry,  without  much 
chewing,  arc  very  fubjedf  to  indigedions. 
Tt  is  well  known,  the  cold  bops  the 
pores,  and  diminilhes  perfpiration.  To 
fhun  this  inconvenience,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  put  on  winter  garments  pretty 
early,  and  leave  them  off  late,  and  not 
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r  to  pafs  too  fuddenly  from  a  hot  into  Sf- 
t  cold  air,  and  to  avoid  drinking  any  thing 

-  cold,  when  the  body  is  hot,  or  when  a. 
1  perfon  has  been  for  fome  time  fpeaking 

-  in  public.  In  fhort,  the  psffioris  and  af- 
1  fedlions  of  the  mind  produce  very  fenfiblc 
.  effects.  Joy,  anger,  fear,  and  forrow, 
s  are  the  principal.  In  the  fir  ft,  the  fpirits 

-  are  hurried  with  too  great  vivacity  ;  in 

>  fear  Or  dread,  they  are  as  it  were,  curb- 

;  ed  and  concentrated  ;  and  continual  for- 

:  row  and  anpuifh  of  mind  render  the  flu- 
•  ° 

-  ids  of  the  body  thick,  and  the  blood  un- 

-  apt  for  a  due  circulation,  whence  proceed 
sm4ny  chronic  difeafes  :  it  is  therefore,  on 
all  accounts,  as  much  our  intereff  as  our 
duty,  to  keep  the  pafhons  within  due 
bounds,  and  to  preferve  an  inward  fe- 
renity,  calmnefs,  and  tranquility. 

Regimen,  in  chemibry,  fi guides  the 
due  regulation  of  fire.  See  F:re. 

Regimen,  in  grammar,  that  part  of 
fyntax,  or  conbruffion,  which  regulates 
the  dependency  of  words,  and  the  alte¬ 
rations  which  one  occafions  in  another. 

REGIMENT,  in  war,  a  body  of  men., 
either  horfe  or  foot,  commanded  by  a 
colonel. 

REGION,  in  geography,  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  of  land,  inhabited  by  many  people 
of  the  fame  nation,  and  inciofed  within 
certain  limits  or  bounds. 

Region,  in  phyfiology,  is  taken  for 
a  divifion  of  our  atmofphere,  which  is 
divided  into  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
regions.  See  Atmofphere. 

/Ethereal  Region,  in  cofmography,  is 
the  whole  extent  of  the  univerfe,  in  which 
is  included  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
even  the  orb  of  the  fixed  bars.  Sea 
/Ether . 

Elementary  R  eg  ton,  according  to  the. 
Aribotelians,  a  fphere  terminated  by  the 
concavity  of  the  moon’s  orb,  compre¬ 
hending  the  atmofphere  of  the  earth. 

Region,  in  anatomy,  a  divifion  of 
the  human  body,  otherwife  called  ca¬ 
vity,  of  which  anatomibs  reckon  three, 
viz.  the  upper  region,  or  that  of  the 
head;  the  middle  region,  tha£  of  the 
thorax  or  breab  ;  and  the  lower,  the  ab¬ 
domen,  or  belly. 

REGISTER,  a  public  book,  in  which 
is  entered  and  recorded  memoirs,  acts, 
and  minutes,  to  be  had  recourle  to  occa- 
fionally,  for  knowing  and  proving  mat¬ 
ters  of  faff. 

Register  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  clerk 
or  keeper  bf  a  regiber. 

Register,  in  printing,  is  difpofing 
of  the  forms  qn  the  prefs,  fo  as  that  the 
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lines  and  pages  printed  on  one  fide  of 
the  fheet,  fall  exadly  on  th^t  of  the 
other. 

Register,  among  letter -founders, 
one  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  mould,  in 
which  the  printing-types  are  cad. 

Registers,  in  chemidry,  holes,  or 
chinks  with  floppies,  contrived  in  the 
fides  of  furnaces,  to  regulate  the  fire  ; 
that  is,  to  make  the  heat  more  intenfe, 
or  remifs,  by  opening  them  to  let  in  the 
air,  or  keeping  them  clofe  to  exclude 
it. 

REGLET,  or  RiGLf.t,  in  architec¬ 
ture,  a  fiat  narrow  moulding,  ufed chiefly 
in  pannels  and  compartments,  to  fepa- 
rate  the  parts  or  members  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  to  form  knots,  frets,  and  other 
ornaments. 

REGLETS,  oi*Riglets,  in  print¬ 
ing,  thin  flips  of  wood,  exactly  planed 
to  the  fize  of  the  body  of  the  letter. 

REGRATOR,  or  Regrater,  in 
law,  formerly  lignified  one  who  bought 
wholefale,  or  by  the  great,  and  fold  again 
by  retail  :  but  the  term  is  now  ufed  for 
one  who  buys  any  wares  or  viduals,  and 
fells  them  again  in  the  fame  market,  or 
fair,  or  within  five  miles  round  it.  1 

REGUL/IR,  the  relation  of  any  thing 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  art. 

Regular  Figure ,  in  geometry,  a 
figure  both  equilateral  and  equiangu¬ 
lar. 

Regular,  or  Platonic  Body,  a  folk!  ter¬ 
mination  on  ail  fides  by  regular, fimilar  and 
equal  planes, and  whole  folid  angles  are  all 
equal.  The  folid  bodies  are  the  five  follow¬ 
ing  ;  i.  The  tetrahedron,  which  is  a  pyra¬ 
mid,  comprehended  under  four  equal  and 
equilateral  triangles,  a.  The  hexahedron, 
or  cube,  vvhofe  furface  is  compofed  of  lix 
equal  fquares.  3.  The  octahedron,  which 
is  bounded  by  eight  equal  and  equilateral 
triangles.  4.  The  dodecahedron,  which 
is  contained  under  twelve  equal  and  equi¬ 
lateral  pentagons.  5.  The  icofahearon, 
cohfifting  of  twenty  equal  and  equilateral 
triangles.  Thefe  five  are  all  the  regular 
bodies  in  nature. 

Regular  Curves,  fuch  as  proceed 
gradually  in  the  fame  geometrical  man¬ 
ner,  with  regard  to  their  curvatures. 

Regular.,  in  a  monadery,  a  perfon 
who  has  taken  the  vows. 

Regular  Brief} ,  a  pried  in  feme  re¬ 
ligious  order  ;  in  corttradidindion  to  a  fe- 
eular  pried,  or  one  that  lives  in  the  world 
at  large. 

RE  GUL  ATOR  of  a  W atcb ,  the  frnall 
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fpring  belonging  to  the  ballance ;  fervmg 
to  adjud  its  motions,  and  make  it  go 
fader  or  flower. 

REGULUS,  in  chemidry,  an  imper- 
fed  metallic  fubdance,  that  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  in  the  melting  of 
ores,  or  impure  metallic  fubdances. 

Regulus,  in  adronomy,  a  dar  of 
the  fird  magnitude,  in  the  con  dell  ation 
Leo,  called  alfo  from  its  fituation,  cor  ho - 
nit,  or  the  lion’s  heart.  See  Leo. 

PREHEARS AL,  in  mufic,  and  the 
drama,  an  effay  or  experiment  of  fome 
compofition  generally  made  in  private, 
previous  to  its  reprefen tation  or  perform¬ 
ance  in  public,  in  order  to  render  the 
adors  and  performers  more  perfect  in  their 
parts. 

REIMBURSEMENT,  in  commerce, 
the  aft  of  repaying  another  the  expences 
he  has  been  at  on  our  account. 

REIN-DEER,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of 
the  cervus,  with  horns  ramofe  and  cy- 
lindric,  with  their  tops  palmated.  This 
is  a  large  and  beautiful  fpecies,  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  elk  in  fize  or  drength,  but 
greatly  exceeding  it  in  form  ;  it  is  of  the 
fize  of  a  fmali  horfe,  but  its  fhape  is  ex¬ 
adly  that  of  the  red-deer.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  northern  regious,  there  being  no 
country  fo  far  north  as  not  to  afford  it, 
where  it  is  of  vad  ufe  to  the  inhabitants, 
as  a  bead  of  draught. 

REINFORCEMENT,  in  war,  a  frefh 
fupply  of  men,  arms,  ammunition,  See. 

REINS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
the  kidneys.  See  Kidneys. 

REJOIN  TING,  in  architecture,  fill¬ 
ing  up  the  joints  of  the  dones  in  build¬ 
ings. 

REJOINDER,  in  Jaw,  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  anfwer  to  the  plaintiff’ s  repli¬ 
cation  or  reply. 

RELAPSE,  a  falling  again  into  a 
danger,  evil,  or  difeafe,  from  which  a 
perfon  has  efcaped. 

RELATION,  Relatio,  in  philofophy, 
the  mutual  refped  of  two  things,  or  what 
each  is  with  regard  to  the  other. 

Relations  make  the  larged  clafs  of  our 
perceptions,  lince  every  fingie  objed  ad¬ 
mits  of  almod  innumerable  comparifons 
with  others  :  thus,  if  we  compare  one 
thing  with  another  in  refped  of  bulk,  we 
get  the  ideas  of  greater,  lefs,  or  equality; 
if  in  refped  of  time,  of  older  and  young¬ 
er  ;  and  fo  for  other  relations,  which  we 
can  purfue  at  pleafure,  almod  without 
end ;  whence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  how 
very  extend ve  this  tribe  of  our  percep¬ 
tions 
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iiloBS  mud:  be.  However,  here,  as  well 
is  in  the  other  kinds  of  our  complex 
ideas,  we  bound  ourfelves  for  the  mod 
part  to  fuch  companions,  as  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  fociety,  the  wants  of  life,  and  the 
different  profeflions  of  men  render  necef- 
fary  ;  and  are  more  or  lei's  accurate  in 
tracing  out  the  relations  of  tilings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  importance  they 
appear  to  have  in  thefe  rein  efts.  The 
relations  of  men  one  to  another,  arifmg 
either  from  the  ties  of  blood,  their  feveral 
ranks  and  places  in  the  community,  or  a 
mutual  intercourfe  of  good  offices,  being 
of  great  weight  and  concern  in  the  com¬ 
merce  of  life,  have  in  a  peculiar  manner 
engaged  our  attention,  and  are  therefore 
very  minutely  defcribed.  For  the  fame 
reafon  men  have  found  it  necellary  to  de¬ 
termine  as  exaftly  as  poffible,  the  various 
dependence  of  things,  as  their  bappinefs 
is  nearly  connefted  with  this  knowledge. 
When  we  conlider  objects  merely  in  re- 
fpeft  of  exigence,  as  either  giving  or  re¬ 
ceiving  it,  we  come  by  the  relative  ideas 
of  cauleand  effeft,  which  are  very  nearly 
connefted  with  the  welfare  of  mankind; 
it  being  evident,  that  the  feveral  fchemes 
and  purpofes  of  life  are  all  conducted 
upon  a  previous  fuppofition,  that  certain 
known  caufes  will  have  their  ufual  regu¬ 
lar  effefts,  and  fuch  and  fuch  aftions  be 
attended  with  fuch  and  fuch  confcquences. 
But  there  are  other  relations  of  this  kind, 
as  when  we  alfo  take  in  the  additional 
gifts  of  a  capacity  for  happinefs,  and  the 
means  of  attaining  it  ;  which  constitutes 
the  relation  of  creator  and  creature,  in 
the  more  folemn  acceptation  of  thefe 
words.  Again,  when  we  confider  the 
great  Author  of  our  being,  not  only  as 
the  creator  of  the  univerfe,  hut  alfo  as 
preferring  and  holding  it  together,  and 
prefiding  over  the  prefent  frame  of  things 
with  uncontrouled  dominion ;  he  then 
appears  under  the  notion  of  a  moral  go¬ 
vernor,  to  vvhomwe  are  accountable  for  our 
aftions,  and  the  ufe  we  make  of  thofe  pow¬ 
ers  and  faculties  we  derive  from  him.  And 
thus  we  may,  in  fome  meafure,  perceive 
how  the  mind  proceeds  in  comparing  its 
ideas  Together,  and  by  what  views  it  is 
chiefly  governed  in  framing  the  com¬ 
pound  notions  of  this  clafs,  by  which  it 
reprefents  the  various  habitudes  of  things. 
Moral  aftions  are  nothing  but  relations, 
it  being  their  conformity  or  difagreement 
with  fome  rule  that  makes  them  either 
good  or  bad,  or  indifferent ;  and  indeed, 
we  ought  carefully  to  diflinguifh  between 
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the  pofitivc  idea  of  the  aftion,  and  the 
reference  it  has  to  a  rule. 

Relation,  in  geometry,  the  fame 
with  ratio. 

Relation,  in  grammar,  the  corref- 
pondence  which  words  have  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  ccyiflruftion. 

RELATIVE,  fomething  relating  to,; 
dr  refpefting  another. 

RELATIVE  TERMS,  in  logic,  words' 
which  imply  a  relation  ;  fuch  as  mafier 
and  fervant,  hilfband  and  wife,  dec. 

RELAY,  a  fupply  of  horfes  placed  oit 
the  road,  and  appointed  to  be  ready  for 
a  traveller  to  change,  in  order  to  make 
the  greater  expedition. 

RE  LA Y,  in  tapeflrit,  an  opening 
left,  where  the  colours  and  figmes  are 
to  be  changed,  when  the  piece  is  fi- 
nifbed. 

RELEASE,  in  law,  an  inflrtrment  iit- 
writing  by  which  eflates,  rights,  titles, 
entries,  aftions,  and  other  things  ate 
extinguifhed  and  difeharged ;  and  fome- 
limes  transferred,  abridged,  or  enlarged; 
and,  in  general,  it  ilgnifies  one  perfbn’s 
giving  up  or  difeharging  the  right  or  ac¬ 
tion  he  has,  or  claims  to  have,  againft 
another,  or  his  lands,  See. 

RELICS,  in  the  Romifh  church,  thi 
remains  of  the  bodies  or  deaths  of  faints 
or  martyrs,  and  the  inflruments  by  which, 
they  were  put  to  death,  devotedly  preferv- 
ed,  in  honour  to  their  memory;  killed, 
revered,  and  carried  in  proceffion. 

Relift,  in  law,  the  fame  with  widow. 
See  V/'idcco. 

RELIEVE,  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  to 
fend  off  thofe  men  that  are  upon  duty, 
and  to  bring  others  to  take  their  place  : 
thus,  to  relieve  the  guard,  the  trenches, 
dec.  is  to  bring  frefh  men  upon  duty, 
and  to  difeharge  thofe  who  were  upon 
duty. 

RELIEVING- TACKLES,  in  naval 
affairs,  two  ftrong  purchafes  paffing under 
the  bottom  of  a  (hip  when  fhe  is  laid  on 
a  careen,  to  bring  her  upright  again, 
when  it  may  be  difficult  to  right  her  with¬ 
out  them.  They  are  pafled  under  the 
keel,  and  faftened  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  oppoflte  fide,  or  the  fide  farthefl 
from  the  (hore  or  wharf,  where  the  careen 
tackles  are  faftened. 

RELIEVO,  or  RELIEF,  in  fcufpture, 
8c c.  the  projefture,  or  Handing  out  of  a 
figure,  which  arifes  prominent  from  the 
ground  or  plane  on  u'hich  it  is  formed; 
whether  that  figure  he  cut  with  the  chif- 
lei,  moulded  or  call.  There  are  three 
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kinds  or  degrees  of  relievo,  viz.  alfo, 
bailo,  and  demi-relicvo.  TJie  alto-relie¬ 
vo,  called  allb  haut-relief  or  high  relievo, 
is  when  the  figure  is  formed  after  nature, 
and  projects  as  much  as  the  life.  BafTo- 
relievo,  bafs- relief,  or  low  relievo,  is 
when  the  vyork  is  raifed  but  a  little  from 
the  ground,  as  in  medals,  and  the  fron- 
ti  [pieces  of  buildings  *,  and  particularly 
in  the  hidories,  fedoons,  foliages,  and 
other  ornaments  of  Inezes.  Demi-relie- 
vo  is  when  one  half  of  the  figure  riles 
from  the  plane.  When,  in  a  hallo-relie¬ 
vo,  there  are  parts  that  hand  clear  out, 
detached  from  the  reft,  the  work  is  call¬ 
ed  demi-baffo. 

In  architecture,  the  relievo  or  projec- 
ture  of  the  ornaments,  ought  always  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
building  it  adorns,  and  to  the  didance  at 
which  it  is  to  be  viewed. 

RELIEVO,  or  RELIEF,  in  painting, 
•is  the  degree  of  boklntfs  with  which  the 
figures  feem,  at  a  due  didance,  to  hand 
cut  from  the  ground  of  the  painting. 

RELIGION,  that  worlhip  and  ho¬ 
mage  which  is  due  to  God,  confidered  as 
our  creator,  preferver,  and  mod  bounti¬ 
ful  benefactor.  As  our  affeCtions  depend 
on  our  opinions  of  their  objeCrs,  it  feems 
to  be  among  the  firii  duties  we  owe  to 
the  Author  of  our  being,  to  form  the 
.leal!  imperfeCt,  l nice  we  cannot  form  per¬ 
fect,  conceptions  of  his  character  and  ad- 
minidration ;  for  fuch  conceptions  will 
render  our  religion  rational,  and  our  difi- 
pofitions  refined.  If  our  opinions  are  di¬ 
minutive  and  didorted,  cur  religion  will 
be  fuperditious,  and  our  temper  abjeCt. 
Thus,  if  we  aferibe  to  the  Deity  that 
falfe  rnajeby,  which  confids  in  the  un- 
benevolent  and  fullen  cxercife  of  mere 
will  or  power,  or  fuppofe  him  to  delight 
in  the  prodrations  of  ferviie  fear,  or  as 
•fervile  praife,  he  will  he  worshipped  with 
mean  adulation,  and  a  profufion  of  com¬ 
pliments.  If  he  be  loosed  upon  as  a 
item  and'impi.scable  being,  delighting  in 
\rengeance,  he  will  be  adored  with  pomp¬ 
ous  offerings,  or  whatever  clfe  may  be 
thought  proper  to  foot'd  and  molify  him. 
Rut  if  we  believe  perfeCt  goodnefs  to  be 
the  character  of  the  Supreme  -Being,  and 
that  he  loves  thofe  who  referable  him 
.mod,  in  this,  the  mod  amiable  of  his 
attributes,  the  worfhip  paid  him  will  be 
rational  and  fublime,  and  his  wcrlhip- 
pers  will  feek  to  pleafe  him -by  imitating 
that  goodnefs  which  they  adore.  In¬ 
deed,  wherever  right  conceptions  of  the 
Deity,  and  his  providence,  prevail, 
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when  he  is  confidered  as  the  inexhau'ded 
fource  of  light,  and  love,  and  joy,  as 
aCting  in  the  joint  character  of  a  father 
and  governor,  what  veneration  and  gra¬ 
titude  mud  fuch  conceptions,  thoroughly 
believed,  excite  in  the  mind?  how  natu¬ 
ral  and  delightful  mud  it  be  to  one  whofc 
heart  is  open  to  the  perception  of  truth, 
and  of  every  thing  fair,  great,  and  won¬ 
derful  in  nature,  to  engage  in  the  exer- 
cifes  of  religion,  and  to  .contemplate  and 
adore  him,  who  is  the  bird  fair,  fird 
great,  and  fird  wonderful ;  in  whom  wif- 
dom,  power,  and  goodnefs  dwell  vitally, 
effentially,  and  aCt  in  perfeCt  concert  ? 
What  grandeur  is  here,  to  fill  the  mod 
enlarged  capacity !  what  beauty,  to  en¬ 
gage  the  mod  ardent  love  !  what  a  mafs 
of  w  onders,  in  fuch  exuberance  of  per¬ 
fection,  to  adonifh  and  delight  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  through  an  unfailing  dura¬ 
tion  !  When  we  confider  the  unfulliecl 
purity,  and  abfelute  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  refieCt  on  the  imper¬ 
fection  and  various  blemifhes  of  our  own, 
and  the  ungrateful  returns  we  have  made 
to  his  goodnefs,  we  mud  fink,  or  be 
convinced  we  ought  to  fink,  into  the 
deepeft  humility  and  prodration  of  foul 
before  him,  and  be  confciotis  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  repent  of  a  temper  and  con¬ 
duct  fo  unworthy  of  our  nature,  and  £0 
unbecoming  our  obligations  to  its  author, 
and  to  refolve  and  endeavour  to  act  a 
wifer  and  a  better  part  for  the  future* 
And  if  the  Deity  is  confidered  as  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  mercies,  who  loves  his  creatures 
with  infinite  rendernefs,  and,  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner,  all  good  men  ;  nay,  who' 
delights  in  goodnefs  even  in  its  mod  im- 
perfcCt  degrees  ;  what  refignation,  what 
dependence,  what  generous  confidence, 
what  hope  in  God,  and  in  his  all-wife 
providence,  mull  arife  in  the  foul  that  is 
po defied  of  fuch  amiable  views  of  him. 
We  mud  farther  obferve,  that  all  thofe 
affections  which  regard  the  Deity  as  their 
immediate  and  primary  objeCt,  are  vital 
energies  of  the  foul,  and  confequently 
exert  themfelves  into  adt,  and,  like  all 
other  energies,  gain  flrength  or  greater 
activity  by  that  exertion  :  it  is  therefore 
our  duty,  as  well  as  highed  filtered,  of¬ 
ten,  at  dated  times,  and  by  decent  and 
folemn  aCts,  to  adore  the  great  original 
of  our  exillence,  to  exprefs  our  veneration 
and  love  by  a  devout  recognition  of  his 
perfections,  and  to  evidence  our  gratitude 
by  celebrating  his  goodnefs,  and  thank¬ 
fully  acknowledging  all  his  benefits  ;  by 
proper  cxercife s  of  borrow  and  humilia¬ 
tion 
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don  to  confers  our  ingratitude  and  folly, 
tot  fignify  our  dependence  on  God,  our 
/confidence  in  his  goodnefs  ;  and  our  re- 
fjgnation  to  the  difpofals  of  his  provi¬ 
dence,  and  this  is  no-t  only  in  private, 
but  in  public  worfhip,  where  the  prefence 
■of  our  fellow -creatures,  apd  the  powerful 
contagion  of  the  focial  affections,  con fpire 
to  kindle  and  fpread  the  devout  flame 
with  greater  warmth  and  energy. 

Religion  is  divided  into  natural  and 
revealed.  By  natural  religion  is  meant 
that  knowledge,  veneration,  and  love  of 
God,  and  the  practice  of  thofi  duties  to 
him,  our  fellow-creatures,  and  ourfelves, 
which  are  difcoverable  by  the  rig:,  exer- 
cife  of  our  rational  faculties,  from  coufi-\ 
dering  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God, 
and  our  relation  to  1pm  and  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  See  Ethics . 

And  by  revealed  religion  is  meant,  na¬ 
tural  religion  explained,  enforced,  and 
/enlarged,  from  the  exprefs  declarations  of 
God  himfelf,  and  from  the  months  or 
pens  of  his  prophets,  See. 

Religion,  in  a  more  contracted  fienfe, 
is  uled  for  that  fyftem  of  faith  ancf  wor- 
fliip  which  obtains  in  feveral  countries  of 
the  world ;  and  even  for  the  various  fedts 
into  which  each  religion  is  divided. 

RELIQUARY,  a  fhrine  ,ov  cafket, 
wherein  the  relics  of  a  dead  faint  are 
kept. 

REMAINDER,  in  Ia\^,  an  eflate  in 
lands,  tenements,  or  rents,  not  to  be 
enjoyed  till  after  a  term  of  years,  or  an¬ 
other  perfon’s  deceafe :  thus,  a  perfon 
grants  lands  or  tenements  to  one  perfon, 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  and  the 
remainder  to  another  perfon  for  life,  or 
in  fee. 

REMAINDER,  in  mathematics, 
what  is  left  after  taking  a  leffer  number 
out  of  a  greater. 

REMEDY,  in  medicine,  a  preparation 
applied  either  internally  or  externally, 
for  the  cure  of  a  difeafe. 

REMINISCENCE,  that  power  of  the 
human  mind,  whereby  it  recollects  itfelf, 
or  calls  again  into  its  remembrance  fuch 
ideas  or  notions  as  it  had  really  forgot  : 
in  which  it  differs  from  memory,  which 
is  a  treafuring  up  of  things  in  the  mind, 
and  keeping  them  there,  without  forget¬ 
ting  them. 

REMISSION,  in  phyfics,  the  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  power,  or  efficacy  of  any 
quality,  in  oppofition  to  the  increafe  of 
the  fame,  which  is  called  intenlion. 

REMISSION,  in  medicine,  is  when  a 
diftemper  abates,  but  does  not  g»  quite 
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off  before  it  returns  again,  as  is  comm  on. 
in  fevers,  which  do  not  quite  intermit. 

REMIITANCE,  in  commerce,  the 
traffic  or  return  of  money  from  one  place 
to  another,  by  bills  of  exchange,  .orders, 
or  the  like. 

REMITTER,  inlaw,  where  a  peribti. 
has  two  titles  to  lands,  <?< c  and  he  comes; 
to  fuch  lands  by  the  lad  title,  which 
proving  defective,  be  (hall  be  refiored  to, 
and  adjudged  in,  by  virtue  of  Ms  former 
more  ancient  title,  this  is  called  remit¬ 
ter. 

_  REMONSTRANCE,  an  expoftula- 
tion  or  humble  fuppjication,  addreffed  to 
a  king,  or  other  fuperior,  befeeching  him. 
to  refiedt  on  the  inconveniences,  or  ill 
con fe quen ces  of  fome  order,  edidl,  or  the 
like. 

REMORA,  the  fuck- Mb,  in  ichthyo¬ 
logy,  a  lingular  fiffi  which  grows  to  about 
nine  inches  in  length,  and  more  than 
two  in  diapaetdr  in  the  larged;  part  of  the 
body,  which  is  near  the  head,  whence  it 
becomes  gradually  fma'ier" to  the  tad  ;  the 
back  is  convex,  the  belly  fiat,  and  the 
tides  arc  rounded  by  means  cr  the  drue- 
fure  of  its  head,  '  his  Rfh  applies  itfelf 
firmly  to  any  folid  body  that  it  p leaks  ; 
and  is  frequently  found  flicking  to 
the  bottom  of  lhips,  and  often  to  large 
fiffi. 

REMOUNT,  in  war.  To  remount 
the  cavalry,  is  to  furnifh  troopers  or  dra¬ 
goons  with  freffl  horfes,  in  (lead  of  fuch 
as  have  been  killed  or  difabied  jn  the  fer- 
vice. 

RENCOUNTER,  in  the  military  art, 
an  engagement  of  two  little  bodies  or 
parties  of  forces  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  hands 
in  oppofition  to  a  pitched  battle. 

RENCOUNTRE,  or  P  ENCONTRE, 
in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  animals,  when 
they  fnew  their  head  in  front,  with 
both  eyes,  See.  or  when  the  face  hands 
right  forward,  as  if  they  came  to  meet 
the  prefon  before  them. 

RENDERING,  in  fea  affairs,  Aiding 
or  yielding  through  any  place,  as  in  the 
feveral  holes,  or  channels  of  the  blocks 
of  a  tackle.  When  ail  the  parts  yield,  or 
draw,  without  interruption,  they  are  faid 
to  render. 

RENDEZVOUS,  or  RENDEVOUS, 
a  place  appointed  to  meet  in,  at  a  certain 
day  and  hour. 

RENITENCY,  among  philofophers, 
that  force  in  folid  bodies,  whereby  they 
refill  the  irwpulfe  of  other  bodies,  or  re¬ 
act  as  much  as  they  are  a<fted  on. 

RENT,  in  law,  a  fum  of  money,  or 
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a-ther  con  [deration,  ifiuing  yearly  out  of 
lauds  or  tenements. 

RENTAL,  a  roll  in  widen  the  rents 
of  manors  are  ict  down,  for  the  lord’s 
atlilf  thereby  to  coiled!  the  dime.  It 
contains  the  lands  let  to  each  tenant,  with 
their  names,  and  the  feveral  rents  arifmg. 

REN  VERSE',  -in  heraldry,  is  when 
any  thing  is  fet  with  the  head  down¬ 
wards,  .or  contrary  to  its  natural  way  of 
{landing.  Thus,  a  chevron  renverfe,  is 
a  chevron  with  the  point  downwards. 
They  ufe  alfo  the  fame  term  when  a  bead 
5s  laid  on  its  hack. 

REN  RENTES,  in  anatomy,  .a  pair 
of  mufcles  of  the  head,  tints  called  as  be¬ 
ing  antagorufts  to  the  annuentes,  and 
nerving  to  throw  the  head  backwards. 

RENUNCIATION,  the  act  of  re¬ 
nouncing,  abdicating,  or  reiinqvnfhing 
any  right,  real  or  protended. 

REPAIRING,  or  REPARATION, 
the  act  of  retrieving,  mending,  or  efra- 
hlifhing  a  building,  or  other  work,  da¬ 
maged  or  gone  to  decay. 

REPARTrEfv,  or  REPARTY,  a  ready 
{mart  reply,  efpecially  in  matters  of  wit, 
humour,  or  raillery. 

REPARTI  TION,  a  dividing  or  fiiar- 
ing  a  thing  a  fecontl  time. 

REPEALING,  in  law,  the  revoking 
.or  annulling  of  a  ftatute,  or  the  like. 

RE  PE  A  iT,  in  mutic?  a  character 
{hewing  that  what  was  lad  played  or  fung 
jnnft  be  repeated,  or  gone  over  again. 

REPELLAN  ES,  in  medicine,  reme¬ 
dies  which  drive  back  a  morbid  humour 
into  the  mafs  of  blood,  from  which  it 
was  unduly  fecreted. 

REPERCUSSION,  in  mu  fie,  a  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  of  the  fame  found. 

REPERTORY,  a  place  wherein  things 
are  regularly  difpofed,  fo  as  to  beeafily 
found  when  wanted.  d  he  indices  of 
hooks  are  repertories,  fire  wing  where  the 
maters  fought  for  are  treated  of.  Com¬ 
mon-place  books  are  alio  kinds  of  reper¬ 
tories. 

REPETITION,  in  mufic,  denotes  re¬ 
iterating,  or  playing  over  again,  the 
fame  part  of  a  compofition,  whether  it  be 
a  whole  drain,  part  of  a  drain,  or  double 
flrain,  See. 

REPETITION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
which  gracefully  and  emphatically  repeats 
either  the  fame  word,  or  the  fame  icnfe 
in  different  words. 

REPLANTING,  in  gardening,  the 
aft  of  planting  a  fecond  time.  See  Plant¬ 
ing. 
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REPLETION,  in  medicine  a  plenP 
tude  or  plethora.  See  Plethora . 

Repletion  is  more  dangerous  than  ina¬ 
nition.  bleeding  and  diet  are  the  great 
refburecs  when  a  pciTon  is  incommoded 
with  a  leplction.  Repletion  is  fometimes 
alfo  uf'ed  where  the  ftomach  is  overloaded 
with  too  much  eating  or  drinking.  The 
phyficians  hold  all  repletion  to  be  preju¬ 
dicial,  but  that  of  bread  is  of  all  others 
the  word. 

RePletiok,  in  the  canon  law,  Is 
where  the  revenue  of  a  benefice  or  bene¬ 
fices  is  fufficient  to  fill  or  occupy  the  whole 
right  or  title  of  the  graduate  who  holds 
them.  Where  there  is  .a  repletion,  the 
party  .can  demand  no  more  by  virtue  of 
his  degrees.  In  Elngland,  where  bene¬ 
fices  are  not  appropriated  to  degrees,  re¬ 
pletion,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  has  no  place. 

REPLEVIN,  in  law,  a  remedy  granted 
on  a  diftrefs,  by  which  the  firfl  po  fie  for 
has  his  goods  reftored  to  him  again,  on 
his  giving  fecurity  to  the  fheriff  that  he 
will  purfue  his  aftion  againft  the> party 
dillraining,  and  return  the  goods  or  cat¬ 
tle,  if  the  taking  them  fihail  be  adjudged 
.  lawful. 

REPLEVISH,  in  law,  fignifies  to  ad¬ 
mit  one  to  mainprize  upon  furety. 

REPLEVY,  in  law,  is  a  tenant’s 
bringing  a  writ  of  replevin,  or  replegiari 
facias,  where  his  goods  are  taken  by  dif¬ 
trefs  for  rent ;  which  muft  be  done  within 
five  days  after  the  diftrefs,  ptherwife  at 
the  five  days  end,  they  are  to  be  appraifed 
and  fold,  z  W.  and  M.  c.  y.  This  word 
is  alfo  ufied  for  bailing  a  perfon,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  a  homine  replegiando. 

REPLICATION,  in  logic,  the  af¬ 
firming  or  ufing  the  fame  term  twice  in 
the  fame  pro pofi Lion. 

REPORT,  the  relation  made  upon 
oath,  by  officers  or  perfons  appointed  to 
vifit,  examine,  or  eftimate  the  ftate,  ex- 
peaces,  Sec.  of  any  thing. 

REPORT,  in  law,  a  public  relation 
of  cafes  judicioully  argued,  debated,  re- 
folved,  or  adjudged  in  any  of  the  king’s 
courts  of  juftice,  with  the  caufes  and  rea- 
fons  of  the  fame,  as  delivered  by  the 
judges. 

REPOSE,  in  poetry,  the  fame  with 
reft  and  paufe.  See  Rejl. 

REPOSE,  in  painting,  certain  mafies. 
and  large  aftemhlages  of  light  and  fhade, 
which  being  well  condufted,  prevent  the 
confufion  of  objefts  and  figures,  by  en¬ 
gaging  and  fixing  th£  eye  fo  as  it  cannot 
attend  to  the  other  parts  of  the  painting 
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jfbr  foine  time ;  and  thus  leading  it  to 
ton  fide  r  the  feveral  groups  gradually, 
proceeding,  as  it  were,  from  ftage  to 
ftage. 

REPOSITORY,  aftore-houfe,  or  place 
in  which  things  are  laid  up,  and  pre  • 
i'erved. 

REPRESENTATION,  in  the  drama, 
the  exhibition  of  a  theatrical  piece,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  feenes,  machines,  &c. 

REPRESENTATIVE,  one  who  perfo- 
nates  or  fupplies  the  place  of  another,  and 
is  inverted  with  his  right  and  authority: 

REPRIEVE,  or  REPRIVE  in  law,  is 
fufpending  or  deferring  the  execution  of 
the  law  upon  a  prifoner,  for  a  certain 
time  ;  or  a  warrant  from  the  king  for  de¬ 
ferring  the  execution  of  a  perfon  con¬ 
demned. 

REPRISALS,  a  right  which  princes 
tlaim  of  taking  from  their  enemies  any 
thing  equivalent  to  what  they  unjultiy  de¬ 
tain  from  them.  , 

REPRJZE,  or  REPRISE,  at  fea,  is 
a  merchant- fhip  which,  after  its  being 
taken  by  a  corlair,  privateer,  or  other 
enemy,  is  retaken  by  the  oppofite  party. 
If  a  velfel,  thus  retaken,  has  been  twen¬ 
ty  -four  hours  in  poffdTion  of  the  enemy, 
fhe  is  deemed  a  legal  prize  ;  but  if  it  be 
retaken  within  that  time,  fhe  is  to  be  re- 
ftored  to  the  proprietor,  with  every  thing 
therein,  upon  his  allowing  one  third  to 
the  vefiel  who  made  the  reprize.  Alfo, 
■if  the  reprize  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  either  in  a  temped:,  or  from  any 
other  caufe,  before  fhe  has  been  taken  in¬ 
to  any  port,  Hie  is  to  be  reftored  to  the 
proprietor. 

r  REPRIZES,  in  law7,  deductions  or 
payments  annually  made  out  of  a  manor 
or  lands  ;  as  rent-chat oes,  penftons,  an¬ 
nuities,  &e. 

REPROBATION,  in  theology,  a  de¬ 
cree  by  which  God  is  fuppofed  either 
from  all  eternity,  or  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  to  confign  over  to  eternal  mi- 
iery  the  grcatefl  part  of  mankind,  and  to 
fave  none  of  the  human  race  except  thofe 
whom  lie  made  the  heirs  of  glory  by 
election.  Cafuifts  diflinguilh  two  kinds 
of  reprobation,  pofitive  and  negative. 
Pofitive  reprobation,  is  that  by  which 
God  is  fuppofed  to  cieate  men  with  a  po- 
fttive  and  abfolute  refolution  to  damn 
them  eternally ;  and  negative  reproha- 
tion  is  that  whereby  God,  though  he 
creates  all  men  with  a  fincere  delire  to 
fave  them,  and  furnifhes  them  with  all 
the  necefiary  means  of  falvation,  fo  that 
all  may  be  favecl  that  will,  yet  lees  there 
You.  IV. 
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are  feveral  who  will  not  do  it,  with  the? 
aids  he  lhali  afford  them,  and  fees,  at 
the  fame  time,  tiiey  would  do  it  with 
certain  other  aids,  which  he  fees,  but  will 
not  give  them. 

REPTILES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
kind  of  animals  denominated  from  their 
creeping  or  advancing  on  the  belly.  Or 
reptiles  are  a  genus  of  -animals  and  in- 
feCts,  which,  inftead  of  feet,  reft  on  one 
part  of  the  body,  while  they  advance  for¬ 
ward  with  the  reft.  7  Such  are  earth¬ 
worms,  fhakes,  caterpillars,  &c.  In¬ 
deed,  moft  Of  the  clafs  of  reptiles  have 
feet,  only  thofe  very  fmall,  and  the  legs 
remarkably  fhort  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  body. 

Naturalifts  obferve  a  world  of  artful 
contrivance  for  the  motion  of  reptiles. 
Thus,  particularly,  in  the  earth-worm, 
Dr.  Willis  tells,  ns,  the  whole  body  is 
only  a  chain  of  annular  muffles ;  or,  as 
Mr.  Derham  fays,  it  is  only  one  conti¬ 
nued  fpiral  mufcie,  the  orbicular  fibres 
whereof  being  contracted,  render  each 
ring  narrower  and  longer  than  before  ; 
by  which  means  it  is  enabled,  like- the 
worm  of  an  augre,  to  bore  its  paffage  in¬ 
to  the  earth.  Its  reptile  motion  might 
alfo  be  explained  by  a  wire  wound  on  a 
cylinder,  which  when  flipped  off,  and 
one  end  extended  and  held  fall,  will 
bring  the  ether  near  to  it.  So  the  earth- 
worm  having  fhot  out  or  extended  his 
body  (which  is  with  a  wreathing)  it 
takes  hold  by  thefe  fmall  feet  it  bath, 
and  fo  contraCls  the  hinder  part  of  its 
body.  Dr.  Tyfon  adds,  that  when  the 
fore  part  of  the  body  is  ftretched  out, 
and  applied  to  a  plane  at  a  diftan.ee,  the 
hind  part  relaxing  and  fiioitening,  is  ea- 
fily  drawn  towards  it  as  a  center. 

its  feet  are  difpofed  in  a  quadruple  row 
the  whole  length  of  the  worm,  with 
which,  as  with  fo  many  hooks,  it  faftens 
down  fometimes  this  and  fometimes  that 
part  of  the  body  to  the  plane,  and  at  the 
tame  time  ftretches  out  or  drags  after  it 
another. 

The  creeping  of  ferpents  is  effected  af¬ 
ter  a  fomewhat  different  manner  ;  there 
being  a  difference  in  their  ftruClure,  in 
that  thefe  laft  have  a  campages  of  bones 
articulated  together. 

The  body  here  is  not  drawn  together, 
but  as  it  were  complicated;  part  of  it  be¬ 
ing  applied  on  the  rough  ground,  and  the 
reft  ejaculated  and  ftiot  from  it,  which, 
beinp  fet  on  the  ground  in  its  turn, 
brings  the  other  after  it.  The  fpine  of 
i  the  back  varioufly  wreathed  has  the  fame 

i  effeCt 
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effect  in  leaping,  as  the  joints  in  the  feet  i 
of  other  animals  ;  they  make  their  leaps 
by  means  of  mufcles,  arid  extend  the  pli¬ 
cae  or  folds.  • 

REPTILE  is  alfo  ufed  by  Tome  bota¬ 
nical  writers,  to  fignify  plants  which 
creep  upon  the  earth,  unlefs  fh Pained 
by  home  other  plant,  prop,  See.  as  cu¬ 
cumbers,  melons,  the  vine,  8cc. 

REPUBLIC,  commonwealth,  a  po¬ 
pular  ftate  or  government;  or  a  nation 
where  the  people  have  the  government  in 
their  own  hands. 

Repup  Li  e  of  Letter t,  a  phrafe  ufed 
collectively  of  the  whole  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  ftudy  and  learning. 

REPUDIATION,  in  the  civil  law, 
the  aft  of  divorcing.  See  Divorce. 

REPULSION,  Repulfio,  in  phyfics, 
that  property  in  bodies,  whereby,  if  they 
are  placed  juft  beyond  the  fphere  of  each 
other’s  attraction  of  cohefion,  they  mu¬ 
tually  fly  from  each  other. 

REQUIEM,  in  the  Romifh  church,  a 
mafs  fung  for  the  reft  of  the  foul  of  a  per¬ 
son  deoeafed. 

RESCRIPT,  an  anfwer  delivered  by 
an  emperor,  ora  pope,  when  confuitedby 
particular  perfons,  on  fome  , difficult  quef- 
tion,  or  point  of  lav/,  to  lerve  as  a  deci- 
ficn  thereof. 

RESEARCH,  a  ferutiny,  or  diligent 
enquiry  into  any  thing. 

RESEARCH,  in  mufic,  is  a  kind  of 
prelude  or  voluntary  played  on  the  or¬ 
gan,  &c.  wherein  the  performer  fieems  to 
fcarch  or  look  out  for  the  Trains  and 
touches  of  harmony,  which  he  is  to  ufe 
in  the  regular  piece  to  he  played  after¬ 
wards. 

RESEARCHING,  in  fculpture,  the 
repairing  of  a  caft  figure,  &c.  with  proper 
tools;  or  the  finishing  it  with  art  and 
exaCtnefs,  fo  as  the  minuteft  parts  may 
be  well  defined. 

RESERVATION,  in  law,  an  aCtion 
or  claufe  whereby  fomething  is  referved, 
or  fecurecl  to  one’s  fell'. 

Mental  Reservation,  a  propofi- 
tion,  which  ftriClly  taken,  and  according 
to.  the  natural  import  of  the  terms,  is 
falfe  ;  but,  if  qualified  by  fomething  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  mind,  becomes  true. 

Body  of  RESERVE,  or  Corps  de  Re¬ 
serve,  in  military  affairs,  the  thirds  or 
,  Lift  line  of  an  army,  drawn  up  for  bat¬ 
tle;  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  referved 
to  fuftain  the  reft,  as  occalion  requires; 
and  not  to  engage',  but  in  cafe  of  necef- 
lity. 

RESERVOIR,  a  place  where  water  is 
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collected  and  referved,  in  order  to  be  con-* 
veyed  to  diftant  places  through  pipes,  or 
fupply  a  fountain,  or  jet  d’eau. 

RESET,  in  law,  the  receiving  or  har¬ 
bouring  an  outlawed  perfon, 

RESIDENCE,  in  the  canon  and  com¬ 
mon  law,  the  abode  of  a  perfon,  or  in¬ 
cumbent,  upon  his  benefice  ;  and  his  af- 
liduity  in  attending  on  the  fame. 

RESIDENT,  a  public  minifter,  who 
manages  the  affairs  of  a  kingdom  or  ftate, 
at  a  foreign  court. 

RESIDENTIARY,  a  canon  inftalled 
into  the  privileges  and  profits  of  refi- 
dence. 

RESIDUAL  FIGURE,  in  geometry, 
the  figure  remaining,  after  fub trading  a 
leffer  from  a  greater- 

RESIDUAL  ROOT,  in  algebra,  a 
root  compofed  of  two  parts  or  members 
connected  together  by  the  fign  — .  1  bus 

x~y  is  a  reftdual  root,  fo  called,  becaufe 
its  value  is  no  more  than  the  difference 
between  its  parts  x  and  y. 

Ri  SIDUE,  fine  remainder  cr  balance 
of  an  account,  debt',  or  obligation. 

RESIGNATION,  in  the  canon  law, 
the  furrendering  a  benefice  into  the  hands 
of  the  collator,  or  bifhop. 

RESIGNEE,  in  law,  the  perfon  to 
whom  a  thing  is  refigned. 

RESIN,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  vifeid 
juice  oozing  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  by 
incifion,  from  feveral  trees,  as  the  pine, 
fir,  8zc.  For  the  difference  between  re- 
fins  and  gums,  fee  the  article  Gum. 

Natural  refins  are  either  folid  or  fluid. 
Of  the  folid  refins,  fome  are  ufed  more 
frequently  in  medicine,  as  ftorax,  ben- 
zoine,  maftieh,  olibanum,  elemi,  lac, 
dragon’s  blood,  and  camphor;  and 
others  more  rarely,  as  anime,  copal,  ca- 
ranna,  tachamahaca,  laudanum,  fanda- 
rach,  8c c.  See  Storax,  Benxoine,  &c. 

The  liquid  refins,  ufed  in  medicine, 
are  lefs  numerous,  viz.  balfarn  of  Gilead, 
of  Peru,  of  Tolu,  of  capivi,  turpentine, 
liquid  amber,  and  liquid  ftorax.  See 
the  articles  Balft mi,  Turpentine,  & c. 

RESIST  h.N  C E,  or  Resisting 
Force,  in  philofophy,  any  power  which 
aCIs'  oppofite  to  another,  fo  as  to  de- 
ftroy  or  diminifh  its  effeCL  ?I'here  are 
various  kinds  of  refiftence,  arifing  from 
the  various  natures  and  properties  of  the 
refilling  bodies,  and  governed  by  various 
laws,  as  the  refiftence  of  folids,  the  re¬ 
fiftence  of  fluids,  refiftence  of  the  air, 
8cc. 

Theory  of  the  Resistence  of  the  FT 
ores  of  folid  Bodies To  conceive  the  idea 
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of  this  refifience,  or  renitency,  of  the 
parts,  flip  pole  a  cylindrical  body  fuf- 
pcnded  vertically  by  one  end. — Here,  all 
its  parts,  being  heavy,  draw  downwards, 
and  tend  to  feparate  the  two  contiguous 
planes,  where  the  body  is  the  weakeft : 
but  all  the  planes  refill  this  reparation  by 
the  force  wherewith  they  cohere,  or  are 
bound  together  :  here,  then,  are  two  op- 
polite  powers  ;  viz.  the  weight  of  the 
cylinder  which  tends  to  break  it,  and  the 
force  of  co he fion  of  the  parts  which  re¬ 
fills  the  frafture. 

If  the  bale  of  the  cylinder  be  increafed, 
without  increafing  its  length  ;  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  refifience  will  be  increafed  in 
the  fame  ratio  as  the  flrength  of  the  bafe  : 
but  the  weight  alfo  increafes  in  the  fame 
ratio  ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  all  cy¬ 
linders  of  the  fame  matter  and  length, 
whatever  their  bafes  be,  have  an  equal 
refifience,  when  vertically  fufpeiided. 

If  the  length  of  the  cylinder  be  in¬ 
creafed  without  increafing  the  b&fe,  its 
weight  is  increafed  without  increafing  its 
refiltence;  cbnfequently  the  lengthening 
it  weakens  it.  To  find  the  greatefl  length 
a  cylinder  of  any  matter  may  have  with¬ 
out  breaking,  there  needs  nothing  but  to 
take  any  cylinder  of  the  fame  matter, 
and  fallen  it  to  the  greatefl  weight  it  will 
fuflain  before  it  breaks ;  and  then  fee 
how  much  it  rnuft  be  lengthened  by  the 
addition  of  its  weight,  till  it  equals  its 
former  weight  with  the  addition  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  weight.  By  this  means  Gaiileo 
found  a  copper-wire,  and  of  confequence 
any  other  cylinder  of  copper,  might  be 
extended  to  4801  braccio’s,  or  fathoms 
of  fix  feet  each. 

If  one  end  of  the  cylinder  were  fixed 
horizontally  into  a  wall,  and  the  reft 
fufpended  thence,  its  weight,  and  refill  - 
ence,  would  then  act  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  ;  and,  if  it  broke  by  the  aftion  of 
its  weight,  the  rupture  would  be  at  the 
end  fixed  into  the  wall.  A  circle  or 
pldne  contiguous  to  tire  wall,  and  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  bafe,  and  confequentiy  ver¬ 
tical,  would  be  detached  from  the  conti¬ 
guous  circle  within  the  plane  of  the  wail, 
and  would  defeend.  All  the  motion  is 
performed  on  the  loweft  extremity  of  the 
diameter,  which  remains  immoveable, 
vvhile  the  upper  extremity  deferibes  a 
quadrant  of  a  circle,  and  till  the  circle 
which  before  was  vertical  becomes  hori¬ 
zontal;  i.  c.  till  the  cylinder  be  entirely 
broken. 

In  this  frafture  of  the  cylinder  it  is 
vifftple  two  forces  have  afted,  and  the 
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one  has  overcome  the  other  :  the  weight 
-of  the  cylinder,  which  arofe  from  its 
whole  mafs,  has  overcome  the  refifience 
which  arofe  from  the  largenefs  of  the 
bafe  ;  and  as  the  centers  of  gravity  are 
points  wherein  all  the  forces  arifing  from 
the  weights  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
fame  bodies  are  conceived  to  be  united, 
one  may  conceive  the  weight  of  the 
whole  cylinder -applied  in  the  center  of 
gravity  of  its  mats  ;  i.  e.  in  a  point  in 
the  middle  of  its  axis  ;  and  the  refiltence 
of  the  cylinder  applied  in  the  center  of 
gravity  of  its  bafe  ;  i.  e.  in  the  center  of 
the  bafe  :  it  being  the  bafe  which  refills 
the  fraflure. 

Hence  it  follow's,  that  the  force  where¬ 
with  a  cylinder  or  any  other  folid  body 
having  one  end  'thereof  fixed  horizon¬ 
tally  into  a  wall,  and  the  ijeft  fufpended 
thence,  endeavours  to  break  off  at  the 
wall,  will  be  as  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body  drawn  into  the  diftance  of  its  center 
of  gravity  from  the  wall  direftly,  and 
the  flrength  of  the  bafe  of  the  folid  next 
the  wall  inverfely. 

When  the  cylinder  breaks  by  its  own 
weight, -all  the  motion  is  on  an  immo¬ 
veable  extremity  of  a  diameter  of  the 
bafe.— This  extremity,  therefore,  is  the 
fixed  point  of  a  lever,  whole  two  arms 
are  the  radius  of  the  bafe,  and  half  the 
axis  :  and,  of  confequence,  the  two  op- 
pofite  forces  do  not  only  aft  of  them- 
felves,  and  by  their  abfolute  force,  but 
alfo  by  the  relative  force  they  derive  from 
their  diftanpe  with  regard  to  the  fixed 
point  of  the  lever. 

Hence  it  evidently  follows,  that  a  cy¬ 
linder,  e.  gr.  of  copper,  which,  verti¬ 
cally  fufpended,  will  not  break  by  its 
own  weight,  if  lefs  than  480  fathom  long, 
will  break  with  a  lefs  length  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  fituation  ;  in  regard  the  length  in 
this  latter  cafe  contributes  two  ways  to 
the  fraflure  ;  both  as  it  makes  it  of  fuch 
a  weight,  and  as  it  is  an  arm  of  a  lever  to 
which  the  weight  is  applied, — Hence, 
alfo,  the  fmaller  the  bafe  is,  the  lefs 
length  or  weight  will  fuffice  to  break  it; 
both  became  the  refifience  is  really  lefs, 
and  becaufe  it  adds  by  a  lefs  arm  of  a 
lever.  / 

Resistence  of  fluids,  in  hydrofla- 
tics,  is  the  force  wherewith  bodies,  mov¬ 
ing  in  fluid  mediums,  are  impeded  and 
retarded  in  their  motion. 

Laws  of  the  RESISTENCE  of  fluid 
Mediums. — The  refifience  a  body  meets 
with  in  moving  through  a  fluid,  is  of 
three  kinds ;  the  firll  arifes  from  the 
1  *  friction, 
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fri£lion  of  the  body  againft  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  ;  the  fecond  from  their  co- 
heflon  or  tenacity  among  themfelves ; 
the  third,  from  their  inactivity  or  the 
tendency  they  have,  in  corpmon  with 
other  bodies,  to  keep  the  places  they  pof- 
fel's. 

The  flrft,  viz.  that  which  arifes  from 
the  friction  of  the  body  againft  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  fluid,  is  very  inconfiderable'; 
for  whatever  the  weight  is,  which  prefles 
the  particles  of  a  fluid  together,  the  free¬ 
dom,  with  which  a  body  moves  through 
it,  is  not  fenflbly  diminifhed  thereby. 

The  fecond,  or  that  which  arifes  from 
the  tenacity  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid, 
is  as  the  time  the  body  continues  parting 
in  it :  thus,  fuppofe  a  body  continues  to 
move  within  a  fluid  for  the  fpace  of  one 
hour ;  if  its  motion  be  very  quick  during 
that  time,  it  then  moves  a  great  way  in 
that  fluid,  and  confequently  meets  with 
a  great  deal  of  the  fluid  to  refill  it ;  but 
is  refilled  the  lefs  in  each  part  thereof  in 
proportion  to  the  flay  it  makes  there  : 
whereas,  if  its  motion  be  flow,  it  then 
moves  but  a  little  way  in  that  time,  but 
is  refilled  fo  much  the  longer  in  each  part 
thereof.  So  L’nat,  whether  the  body 
moves  fall  or  ilow,  the  reflflence  it  fuf- 
fers  is  the  fame  ;  and  depends,  therefore, 
on  nothing  but  the  time  we  fuppofe  it  to 
continue  moving  within  the  fluid.  This 
fpecies  of  reflftence  is  alfo  very  fmall, 
except  in  glutinous  and  vifeid  fluids, 
whofe  parts  are  not  eaflly  f:  pa  rated. 

The  third  fpecies  is  the  principal  re- 
fiftence  that  fluids  give  to  bodies,  and 
arifes  from  their  inactivity,  or  the  ten¬ 
dency  the  particles  of  which  they  conflft 
have  to  continue  at  reft.  The  quantity 
of  this  reflftence  depends  on  the  velocity 
the  body  moves  with,  on  a  double  ac¬ 
count  ;  for,  in  the  firth  place,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  particles  put  into  motion  by  the 
moving  body  in  any  determinate  fpace  of 
time,  is  proportionable  to  the  velocity 
wherewith  the  body  moves ;  and,  in 
tiie  next  place,  the  velocity  with  which 
each  of  them  is  moved,  is  alfo  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  velocity  of  the  body  ;  this 
fpecies,  therefore,  of  reflftence,  is  in  a 
duplicate  proportion,  or  as  the  fquare  of 
the  velocity,  with  which  the  body  moves 
through  the  fluid. 

2.  Farther,  tire  reflftence  a  body  mov¬ 
ing  in  a  fluid  meets  with  from  thence, 
may  be  confldered  with  regard  to  the 
fluid;  and  then  it  will  be  found  to  be 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  denfity  of 
the  fluid.  For,  by  how  much  denfer  the 
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fluid  is,  fo  much  the  greater  number, of 
particles  are  to  be  put  into  motion  by  the 
body,  in  order  to  make  its  way  through 
it, 

3.  The  next  thing  to  be  confiderecl  is, 
the  effefts  of 'the  reflftence  of  fluids  upon, 
bodies  moving  in  them;  that  is,  the  re¬ 
tardation,  which  they  caufe  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  body  by  their  reflftence,  or  the 
quantity  of  motion  they  deftroy. 

And  this,  in  fimilar  bodies  of  equal 
magnitudes,  is  inverfely  as  their  denfi- 
ties,  or  the  quantity  of  matter  they  con¬ 
tain  ;  for  by  how  much  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  any  body  is,  fo 
much  the  moreleaflly  does  it  overcome 
the  reflftence  it  meets  with  from  the  fluid. 
Thus  we  fee  the  reflftence  of  the  air  has 
a  much  lefs  efieeft  in  deftroying  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  an  heavy  body,  than  of  a  light 
one  which  has  the  fame  dimen  lions. 

4.  In  fimilar  bodies  of  equal  denflties, 
but  different  magnitudes,  the  retardation 
is  inverfely  as  their  homologous  fldes. 
For  the  reflftence  bodies  meet  with  in  a 
fluid,  as  inverfely  as  the  quantities  of 
matter  they  contain  (by  the  lad)  that  is, 
inverfely  as  the  cubes  of  their  homologous- 
(ides  ;  and  it  is  alfo  direcftly  as  their  fur- 
faces,  becaufe  it  is  by  them  that  they 
move  the  fluid  out  of  its  place  ;  that  is, 
direiftly  as  the  fquares  of  their  homolo¬ 
gous,  fldes;  conlequently,  the  retarda¬ 
tion  is  inverfely  as  their  homologous 
fldes. 

Re  Sj.  ST  E  N  C  E  of  the  Air  to  the  motion 
of  projeclil  s.~\n  Phil.  Tranf.  NQ  186. 
there  is  the  meafure  of  this  given  very 
largely  and  accurately  by  Dr.  Wallis  : 
He  lays  down  at  flrft  this  lemma,  that 
the  reflftence  of  bodies  is  proportional  to 
their  celerity  ;  and  then  branches  it  out 
into  all  the  particular  varieties  that  can  „ 
well  be  imagined  ;  and  at  laft,  comparing 
different  mediums  one  with  another,  he 
concludes  their  different  re  Alienees  to  be 
as  their  fpecific  gravities,  cbftrutfted.from 
the  vifcidity  of  the  particles  of  fome 
fluids  :  and  alfo  that  the  fpecifically  hea¬ 
vier  project  once  in  motion  (being  equally 
fwift  with  another  that  is  lighter,  &e.) 
will  move  through  the  fame  medium 
more  ftrongly  in  proportion  to  its  greater 
intenflve  or  fpeciflc  gravity,  j 

RESOLUTION,  in  cbemiftry,  &c. 
the  reduction  of  a  mixed  body  into  its 
component  parts,  or  flrft  principles,  by 
a  proper  ana'yfls. 

RESOLUTION,  in  medicine,  that 
cotftion  or  alteration  of  the  crude  peccant 
matter  of  any  difeafe,  either  by  the  na¬ 
tural 
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Jural  ftmngth  of  the  patient,  or  of  its 
own  accord,  or  by  the  application  of  re¬ 
medies,  whereby  its  bulk,  figure,  cohe- 
lion,  <kc.  are  fa  far  changed,  as  that  it 
ceafes  to  be  morbid,  and  becomes  laud- 
abie.  'Fhis  Boerhaave  obferves,  is  of 
all  others  the  molt  perfect  cure,  where  it 
is  effected  without  any  evacuation,  as 
fuppofing  the  matter  favourable,  the 
conftitution  excellent,  and  the  medicines 
good. 

RESOLUTION,  in  mufic,  is  when  a 
canon  or  perpetual  figure  is  not  wrote  on 
a  line,  or  in  one  part ;  but  all  the  voices 
that  are  to  follow  the  guide  or  firft  voice, 
are  wrote  feperately  either  in  (core,  that 
is  in  feperate  lines  or  in  feperate  parts, 
with  the  paufes  each  is  to  obferve,  and 
in  the  proper  tone  to  each. 

RESOLVENTS,  Refohentia ,  in  me¬ 
dicine,  remedies  proper  to  refolve  and 
diffipate  tumours  and  gatherings ;  to 
foften  indurations,  and,  by  their  tenuity 
and  warmth,  evacuate  redundant  or  pec¬ 
cant  humours  through  the  pores.  Under 
this  clafs  come  various  unguents,  em- 
plafters,  8zc. 

RESONANCE,  Resounding,  in 
mufic,  8cc,  a  found  returned  by  the  air, 
inclofed  in  the  bodies  of  ftringed  mufical 
inftruments,  as  lutes,  &c.  or  even  in  the 
bodies  of  wind  in  liniments,  as  flutes, 
Jkc.  See  Sound  and  Mufic. 

Elliptic  and  parabolic  vaults  refound 
ftrongly,  that  is,  they  will  refledl  or  re¬ 
turn  a  found.  The  mouth,  and  the  parts 
thereof,  as  the  palate,  tongue,  teeth, 
nofe,  and  lips,  M.  Dodart  obferves, 
contribute  nothing  to  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  but  their  effe£t  is  very  great  as  to 
the  refonance  :  of  this  we  have  a  very 
fenfible  inflancc  in  that  vulgar  inftru- 
ment  called  a  Jews-harp,  or  trompe  de 
Ream ;  for  if  you  hold  it  in  your  hand, 
and  flrike  the  tongue  or  fpring  thereof, 
which  is  the  method  praftifed  to  found 
this  infhument,  it  yields  fcarce  any 
noife  ;  but  holding  the  body  of  it  be¬ 
tween  the  tee^h,  and  Unking  it  as  before, 
it  makes  a  mulical  buzz,  which  is  heard 
at  a  good  dillance,  and  efpecially  the 
lower  notes. 

RESPIRATION,  refpiratio ,  the  aft  of 
refpiring,  or  breathing  the  air.  What  re- 
fpiration  is,  and  why  it  is  uninterruptedly 
carried  on  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
mind,  will  appear  from  the  following 
confi derations  of  Boerhaave. 

The  lungs  fulpended  in  the  air,  which 
every  where  afts  upon  them,  and  equally 
prelies  them  always,  collapfe,  contract 
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themfclves  into  a  fmaller  fpace,  and  be* 
come  much  lefs  than  when  they  remain 
in  the  intire  thorax.  Tips  is  principally 
performed  by  the  contractile  force  of  the 
mufcular  fibres,  which  conn  eft  the  fqua- 
mous  fegments  of  the  bronchia.  If  the 
lungs- thus  contracted,  are  filled  with  air, 
forcibly  blown  through  the  glottis,  they 
are  fo  diftended,  as  in  bulk,  not  only  to 
equal  that  which  they  had  in  the  intire 
thorax,  but  even  tq>  exceed  it  ;  all  which 
is  fufficiently  certain  from  experiments. 
The  fame  thing  happens  if,  when  an  ac- 
cefs  for  the  air  through  the  glottis  is  left 
to  the  lungs,  the  air  externally  afting  on 
the  lungs,  is  cither  removed,  or  its  pref- 
fure  diminifhed.  Kence  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  lungs,  by  their  proper  force, 
have  always  a  tendency  to  become  lefs  ii* 
all  their  p^trts  than  they  are  when  placed 
in  the  entire  thorqx,  For  this  reafon,  it 
is  certain  that  they  are  in  a  continual  Bate 
of  di (fraction  fo  long  as  a  perfon  is  alive, 
fo  that  they  muff  collapfe,  and  be  di  mi¬ 
nified,  whilft  the  whole  of  the  animal 
remains  in  a  vacuum,  obtained  by  an  ex-  ✓ 
hauftion  of  the  air  in  an  air-pump. 
For  there  is  nothing  limilar  to  a  circum¬ 
ambient  air  between  the  external  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  internal 
furface  of  the  pleura  in  a  found  perfon  ; 
nothing  therefore  externally  compreiTcs 
the  lungs,  except  the  diaphragm.  There 
is,  however,  always  an  internal  air  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  and  freely  conveyed  to 
them  through  the  glottis.  Hence  the 
lungs  are  always  fomewhat  more  diflend¬ 
ed  by  the  internal,  than  they  are  com- 
prefied  by  the  external  air,  the'accefs  of 
whidh  is  hindered  by  the  diaphragm, 
which  is  fo  connected  with  the  ribs  and 
the  vertebral,  that  the  air  cannot  enter 
the  thorax  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  be 
requifite  for  an  equilibrium. 

Since,  therefore,  in  infpiration,  a 
greater  quantity  of  air  enters  the  lungs 
through  the  glottis,  it  will  extend  the 
lungs  more,  and  overcome  their  natural 
force,  fo  that  in  this  action  the  lungs  are 
paffive  ;  but  how  far  they  are  aftive  is 
only  to  be  difeovered  from  certain  phe¬ 
nomena.  In  vital  infpiration,  then, 
efpecially  confidered  in  a  Beeping  perfon, 
firft  the  ribs,  particularly  the  nine  fupe- 
rior  ones,  articulated  at  the  vertebra:, 
and  by  cartilages  joined  to  the  fternum, 
with  their  arched  part,  rife  to  the  cla¬ 
vicles,  fo  that  this  motion  is  principally 
obferved  in  the  middle  of  the  arch,  whild 
three,  or  perhaps  four,  inferior  ribs  are 
'turned  downwards,  backwards,  and  ob¬ 
liquely 
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Itquely  outwards,  but  in  finch  a  manner 
«foat  the*  leventh,  eighth,  minth,  and 
tenth  ribs,  are  by  their  cartilaginous  feg- 
meBts,  as  it  were,  drawn  inwards.  Se¬ 
condly,  the  whole  abdomen,  to  the  very 
end  of  inspiration,  is  gradually  render¬ 
ed  more  tumid  and  preyed  downwards. 
'Thirdly,  at  the  fame  time  the  cavity. of 
the  thorax  is  enlarged,  as  is  obvious  from 
repeated  ekp t r i m e n t s . 

Whihd  the  parts  remain  in  this  fit  na¬ 
tion,  the  air  a  els  upon  the  lungs  with  a 
force  equal  to  that  with  which  the  tho¬ 
rax  refills,  fo  .that  the  lungs  will  remain 
m* a  date  of  reft.  Hence  iefs  blood  will 
pais  through  them,  and  a  fmaller  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  will  be  forced  into  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart,  and  confequently  lefs 
blood  will  be  conveyed  to  the  cerebellum 
and  its  nerves.  The  arterial  blood  will 
aifo  act  lei’s  upon  the  iutercodal  mu  idle  s 
amt  diaphragm,  fo  that'the  carries  dilat¬ 
ing  the  thorax  are  weakened.  Hence  the 
dadicky  of  the  cartilaginous  fegments 
nggauV  deprefles  the  ribs,  in  which  work 
they  are  aim  abided  by  the  mufcular 
fibres  a  riling  from  the  fide  of  the  dernum 
within  the  thorax,  and  inferte-d  into  the 
pony  extremities  and  cartilages  of  the 
true  ribs*  At  the  fame  time,  the  dif- 
trafled  fibres  of  the  peritoneum  and 
abdominal  middles  redore  themfclyes. 
Jle nee  the  compreifed  vifeera  thritd  the 
relaxed  diaphragm  upwards  into  the  tho¬ 
rax,  which  is  by  this  means  contracted, 
and  the  air. expelled  from  the  lungs.  By 
this  means,  expiration  and  the  action  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  are  performed.  But 
fr?  a  particular  .manner,  by  thefe  two  ac¬ 
tions,  the  blood  is  not  only  carried  thro’ 
?hs  longs,  but  its  motion. accelerated.  See 
fircu/fttion,  $<.c. 

Phyficians  are  not  agreed  about  the  ufe 
and  ertcOs  of  refpiration ;  foms  think 
that  the  air  is  in Urinated  into  the  veflcds 
pf  the  lungs,  to  give  a  greater  fluidity 
and  motion  to  the  blood  ;  others,  that  it 
conveys  very  fubtiie  nitrous  corpufcles 
thereunto,  which  gives  it  the  red  colour; 
Others  again,  believe  the  air  fierves  to  con- 
denfe  the  blood,  which  has  been  heated 
?>y  circulation.  This  is  certain,  that  the 
?r  entering  into  the  lungs,  and  all  the 
fm'ali  ramifications  which  fur  round  its 
vefid.es,  is  broke,  comminuted,  and  ren¬ 
dered  more  fluid,  and  that  it  is  deprived 
of  'a  ferofity,  which  proceeds  from  the 
lungs  by  perfpiration,  in  the  form  of  a 
vapour  that  is  vifible  in  cold  weather.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  voice,  laughter, 
coughing,  fneering,  yawning,  and  fuck- 
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mg,  depend  upon  refpiration.  Boer* 
haave  takes  the  principal  ufes  of  refpira¬ 
tion  to  be  the  further  preparation  of  the 
chyle,  its  more  accurate  mixture  wjth  the 
blood,  and  its  converfion  into  a  nutri¬ 
tious  juice,  proper  to  repair  the  decays 
of  the  body.  Other  authors  take  a  great 
ufe  of  refpiration  to  be,  by  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  cold  nitrous  air,  to  cool  the 
blood  coming  recking  hot  out  of  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  through  the  Jungs, 
and  to  act  as  a  refrigeratory  :  others  af- 
fert  one  grand  ufe  of 'refpiration  to  be  the 
throwing  off  the  fuliginous  vapoursof  the 
blood,  along  with  the  expelled  air ;  and 
for  infpiration  they  allert,  that  it  conveys 
a  nitro-aeriai  ferment  to  the  blood,  to 
which  the  animal  fpirits,  and  ail  mufcu¬ 
lar  motion,  are  owing.  But  Dr.  Thur- 
fron  rejects  all  thefe,  as  being  the  princi¬ 
pal  ufes  of  refpiration,  and  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Dr.  Croon,  Dr.  Hook,  and 
others,  made  before  the  Royal  Society, 
he  (hews  the  principal  ufe  of  refpiration 
to  be  that  of  moving,  or  palling  the  blood 
from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  fo  to  effect  circulation  ;  w  hence 
it  is,  that  perfons  hanged,  drowned,  or 
drang led,  fo  fuddenly  die,  vis.  becaufe 
the  circulation  of'  the  blood  is  flopped, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  i.t  is,  that  ani¬ 
mals  die  fo  fpeediiy  in  the  air-pump.  This 
ufe  of  refpiration  Dr.  Drake  not  only 
confirms,  but  carries  farther,  making  it 
the  true  can  fie  of  the  diadole  of  the  heart, 
■which  neither  Borelli,  Dr.  Lower,  nor 
Mr.  Cow  per,  had  well  accounted  for. 
S zc  Diaflole  and  Syjiole . 

From  experiments  made  upon  dogs, 
ami  other  animals,  Dr.  Hales  (hews,  that 
without  refpiration,  the  blood  would  fioon 
turn  putrid  and  peflilential ;  and  indeed 
the  only  animal  exempted  from  the  necef- 
fifty  of  refpiration  is  a  foetus.  See  Foetus. 

With  regard  to  the  force  of  refpiration, 
the  lafl  mentioned  author  older  yes,  that 
though  a  man,  by  a  peculiar  action  of 
his  mouth  and  tongue,  may  fuck  mercu¬ 
ry  twenty- two  inches,  and  fame  men 
twenty-feven  or  twenty-eight,  high,  yet 
he  found  from  experience,  that  by  the 
bare  infpiring  ariion  of  the  diaphragm 
and  dilating  thorax,  he  himfelf  could 
fcarcely  raife  the  mercury  two  inches,  at 
which  time  the  diaphragm  mud  act  with 
a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cylinder 
of  mercury,  whofe  bafe  is  cpmmenfurate 
to  the  area  of  the  diaphragm,  and  its 
height  two  inches,  whereby  the  dia¬ 
phragm  mud  at  the  fame^time  fudain  a 
weight  equal  to  many  pounds  ;  neither 
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afc  its  counteracting  mufcles,  thofe  of  the 
abdomen,  able  to  extort  a  greater  force. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  inoif- 
ture  carried  off  by  refpiration,  the  doctor, 
from  an' experiment  on  wood  allies,  eiti - 
mates  that  quantity  to  be  equal  to  leven- 
teen  grains  in  fifty  expirations,  whence 
there  will  proportionabiy  be  four  hundred 
and  eight  grains  evaporated,  or  breathed 
olf,  in  twelve  hundred  expirations,  being 
the  number  in  an  hour,  and  thence  in 
twenty-four  hours  9791  grains,  ot  1  39 
pounds,  which  fuppofmg  the  furface  of 
the  lungs  to  be  41 6  37  fquare  inches,  then 
the  quantity  evaporated  from  that  in¬ 
ward  furface  will  be. _ 1  _  th  part  of  an 
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inch  depth. 

From  the  violent  and  fatal  effects  of  [  |LR'e  reft,  to  be  the  continuance  of  a  body 
noxious  vapours  on  the  refpiration  and  \  *n  fame  part  of  ahfolute  fp&ce ;  and 
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and  alio,  one  who  binds  Iihpfclf  as 
cavity  for  another  pcrlon's  good  behavi¬ 
our. 

RE  SPG N S  A R  Y  S o  m  g  ,  an  a n  t h e m ,  ia 
which  the  choi riders  fmg  by  turns. 

RES  AULT,  in  architecture,  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  body  which  either  projects  or 
(inks  back  ;  that  is,  hands  more  out  or 
in,  than  another,  fb  as  to  he  out  of  .the 
line  or  level  with  it. 

REST,  the  continuance  of  a  bodv  in 
the  fame  place,  or  its  continual  applica¬ 
tion  or  contiguity  to  the  fame  parts  of. tbs 
ambient  or  contiguous  bodies;  and, 
therefore  is  oppofed  to  motion. 
Motion. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  defines  true  or  able- 
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life  of  animals,  the  doddor  fliews  how  the 
refpiration  is  proportionabiy  incommoded 
when  the  air  is  Laded  with  leifer  degrees 
of  vapours,  which  vapours  in  forae  mea- 
fure  clog  and  lower  the  air’s  elafticity, 
which  it  heft  regains  by  having  thefe  va¬ 
pours  difpelled  by  the  ventilating  motion 
of  the  free  open  air,  that  is  bell  rendered 
wholefome  by  the  agitation  of  winds  ; 
thus  what  we  call  a  cloie  warm  air,  fuch 
as  has  been  long  confined  in  a  room, 
without  having  the  vapours  in  it  carried 
off  by  communicating  with  the  open  air, 
is  apt  to  give  us  more  or  iefs  uneafinefs  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  vapours 
which  are  floating  in  it.  And  thus,  many 
of  thofe  who  have  weak  lungs,  but  can 
breathe  very  well  in  the  frefh  country  air, 
are  greatly  incommoded  in  their  breathing 
when  they  come  into  larpe  cities,  where 
th  e  air  is  full  of  fuliginous  vaoours  :  and 
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even  the  moft  rebuff  and  healthy,  in 
changing  from  a  city  to  a  country  air, 
find  an  exhilarating  pieafure,  arifing  from 
a  more  free  and  kindly  infpiration-;  w  here¬ 
by  the  lungs  bring  lei's  loaded  with  "con- 
den  fing  air  and  vapours,  and  thereby  the 
vehicles  more  dilated  with  a  clearer  and 
more  elaflic  air,  a  freer  courfe  is  thereby 
given  to  the  blood,  and  probably,  a  purer 
air  mixed  with  it.  See  Air. 

RESPITE,  in  law,  &c.  a  delay,  for¬ 
bearance,  or  prolongation  of  time,  grant¬ 
ed  any  one  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  or 
the  like. 

RESPONDENT,  in  the  fcnools,  one 
who  maintains  a  tiled  s,  in  any  art  or 
fcience;  who  is  thus  called,  from  his  be¬ 
ing  to  anfwe'i  nil  the  objections  prop  ©fed 
by  the  opponent. 
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who  undertakes  to  an 


relative  reft  to  be  the  continuance  of  a 
body  in  the  fame  part  of  relative  fpacc» 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature, -that: 
matter  is  indifferent  to  motion  or  reft. 

REST,  confidered  in  a  phyfical  view, 
is  only  falutary,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  duly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  exercife  ;  for  a  if  den¬ 
tary  idle  life  brings  on  many  indifpoli- 
tions. 

REST,  in  poetry,  a  flier t  paufe  of  the 
voice  in  reading,  being  the  fame  with  the 
esefura,  which,  in  Alexandrine  vcr.'cs, 
falls  on  the  fixth  fv liable  ;  but  in  verk  s 
of  ten  or  eleven  fy liable s,  on  the  fourth. 

REST,  in  mulie,  the  fame  with 
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RfeSTINCTlON,  in  chemifiry,  the 
quenching  a  metal  or  mineral  in  font- 
liquor,  in  order  cither  to  cofreff  or  ex¬ 
hale  it,  by  giving  it  feme  new  power  of 
quality. 

‘  RESTITUTION,  in  phyfics,  is  re- 
floring  an  elaftic  body,  forcibly  bent,  to 
its  natural  date.  See  Elafiicvy , 

RESTITUTION,  in  a  moral  and  le¬ 
gal  fenfe,  is  reftoring  a  peiTon  to  hts 
right;  or  returning  ibmething  unjufliy 
taken  or  detained  from  him. 

RESTITUTION  of  Medals,  or 
Restituted  Medals,  is  a  term 
ufed  by  antiquaries,  for  fuch  medals  as 
were  Itruck  by  the  emperors,  to  retrieve 
the  memory  of  their  predccdlors. 

RESTIVE,  ovResty,  in  the  manege 
a  Oubborn,  unruly,  ill  -  broken  horJe, 
that  flops,  or  runs  back,  irdtead  of  ad¬ 
vancing  forward. 

RESTORA  1 1 VI!,  in  medicine,  a  re¬ 
medy  proper  for  refioring  and  retrieving 
the  ftrengch  and  vigour  both  of  die  body 
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Ur  law,  a  peifon  !  arid  animal  fpirits. 
ifwer  for  another;  ■  RESTRIC  i  ION, 
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Inlting  a  term,  fa  as  to  make  it  fignify 
^fs  than  it  ufually  does. 

RESTRIMGENT,  in  medicine,  the 
fame  with  adringent.  See  Ajlr'wgent. 

RESULT,  what  is  gathered  from  a 
conference,  inquiry,  meditation,  or  the 
like  ;  or  the  conclufion  and  effect  thereof. 

RESURRECTION/  in  theology,  a 
riling  again  from  the  dead  ;  or  a  perfon’s 
returning  to  a  fecond  life,  with  new  bodi¬ 
ly  organs,  adapted  to  the  hate  of  its  new 
exigence.  One  of  the  greated  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  is 
drawn  from  the  refurredlion  of  our  Savi¬ 
our  ;  the  circum fiances  of  which  are 
handed  down  to  us  in  fo  plain  and  dif- 
ti'pdt  a  manner,  by  the  Evungelids,  as 
make  the  evidence  of  this  important 
truth  amount  to  a  demondration.,  Chrff- 
tians  generally  believe,  that  at  the  day  of 
judgment  the  very  identical  body  they 
have  now,  with  the  fame  flefh,  blood, 
and  bones,  will  be  raffed  from  the  dead. 
But,  in  oppofition  to  this  opinion,  many 
texts  of  fcripture  have  been  urged,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  account  given  cf  this  import¬ 
ant  event  by  St.  Paul ;  befides  feveral 
pbilofophical  objections. 

RESUSCITATION,  the  fame  with 
rtfurrection  and  revivification. 

RETAINER,  in  law,  a  fervant  who 
does  not  continually  dwell  in  the  houfe 
of  his  mailer,  but  only  attends  on  fpecial 
©ccafions. 

RET  A  ININ  G  Fee,  the  fir  ft  fee  given 
to  a  counfellor  at  law,  in  order  to  retain 
him,, and  prevent  his  pleading  on  the  con¬ 
trary  fide. 

RETALIATION,  among  civilians, 
the  aft  of  returning  like  for  like. 

RETARDATION,  in  phyfcs,  .the 
act  of  dtminifhing  the  velocity  of  a  mov¬ 
ing  body.  If  bodies  of  equal  bulk,  but 
of  different  denfties,  be  moved  through 
the  fame  refilling  medium,  with  equal  ve¬ 
locity,  the  medium  will  aft  equally  on 
each,  fo  that  they  will  have  equal  ref  fi¬ 
ances,  but  their  motions  will  be  unequally 
retarded,  in  proportion  to  their  denfties. 
Retarded  motion,  from  gravity,  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  bodies  projected  Upwards,  and  this, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  falling  body  is 
accelerated;  only  in  the  latter,  the  force 
of  gravity  acts  in  the  fame  direction  with 
the  motion  of  the  body  ;  and  in  the  for¬ 
mer  in  an  oppofite  direction.  As  it  is  the 
fame  force  which  augments  the  motion  in 
the  falling,  and  diminifhes  it  in  the  rifl¬ 
ing  body,  a  body  will  rife  till  it  has  loft 
all  its  motion  ;  which  it  does  in  the  fame 
time  wherein  a  body  falling  would  have 
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acquired  a  velocity  equal  to  that  where ^ 
with  the  body  was  projected  upwards. 

RETE  Mirabil  e,  in  anatomy,  a 
fmall  plexus,  or  net-work  of  vefleis  3 it 
the  brain,  furrounding  the  pituitary 
gland.  1  he  rcte  mirable  is  very  conflpi- 
citous  in  brutes,  but  either  not  exident 
in  man,  or  fo  very  minute  that  its  ex  i  fid 
ence  is  doubted. 

RETENTION  is  defined,  by  Mr. 
Locke,  to  be  a  faculty  of  the  mind, 
whereby  it  keeps  or  retains  thofe  fimple 
ideas  it  has  once  received,  by  fenfation  or 
reflection. 

RETENTION  is  alfo  iffed  in  medi¬ 
cine,  &c.  for  the  ftate  of  contraction  in  the 
folids  or  vafculdr  parts  of  the  body,  which 
makes  them  hold  fad  their  proper  con¬ 
tents. 

RETICENCY,  a  figure  in  rhetoric 
whereby  we  make  oblique  mention  of  a 
thing,  in  pretending  to  pafs  ik  over  un- 
menrioned. 

RkTICULA,  or  Reticule,  in  af- 
tronomy,  a  contrivance  for  the  exaft  mea- 
furing  the  quantity  of  eclipfes.  The  reti¬ 
cule  is  a  little  frame,  confi  ding  of  thirteen 
fine  (liken  threads,  equididant  from  each 
other,  and  parallel,  placed  in  the  focus* 
of  obje/t  glades  of  telefcopes  ;  that  is,  in 
the  place  where  the  image  of  the  lumina¬ 
ry  is  painted  in  its  full  extent  :  of  confle- 
quence,  therefore,  the  diameter  of  the 
fun  or  moon  is  hereby  feen  divided  into 
twelve  equal  parts  or  digits  ;  fo  that  to 
find  the  quantity  of  the  eclipfe,  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  number  the  lumi¬ 
nous  and  dark  parts.  As  a  fquare  reti¬ 
cule  is  only  proper  for  the  diameter,  not 
for  the  circumference  of  the  luminary,  it 
is  fometimes  made  circular,  by  drawing 
fix  concentric  equi-didant  circles.  This 
reprefents  the  phafes  of  the  eclipfe  per¬ 
fectly. 

RETICULAR  BODY,  in  anatomy,  a 
very  fine  membrane,  perforated  in  the 
manner  of  a  net,  with  a  multitude  of  fo¬ 
ramina.  It  is  placed  immediately  under 
the  cuticle,  and  when  that  is  feparated 
from  the  putis,  whether  by  art  or  by  ac¬ 
cident,  this  adheres  firmly  to  it,  and  is 
fcarce  poffible  to  be  parted  from  it,  feem- 
ing  rather  to  be  its  inner  fuperficies  than 
a  diftinft  fubdance.  In  regard  to  this, 
we  are  to  obferve,  fird,  the  places  in 
which  it  is  found,  being  all  thofe  in  which 
the  fenfe  of  feeling  is  mod  acute,  as  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  extremities 
of  the  fingers,  and  on  the  foies  of  the 
feet.  The  tongue,  however,  is  the  part 
where  it  is  mod  accurately  to  be  obferv- 
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ed  :  it  is  more  eafily  did  in  gul  Hi  able  there 
than  any  where  elfe,  and  its  nature  and 
flrucdure  are  mold  evidently  feen  there.  Its 
colour  in  the  Europeans  is  white,  hut  in 
the  Negroes,  and  other  black  nations,  it  is 
black;  in  the  tawny  it  is  yellowish  :  the  fkin 
itfelf  ih  both  is  white  ;  and  the  blacknefs 
and  yellow nefs  depend  altogether  on  the 
etdour  of  this  membrane  The  lifes  of  the 
corpus  reticulare,  or  reticular  body,  are 
to  preferve  the  dructure  of  tile  other  parts 
df  the  integuments,  and  keep  them  in 
their  determinate  form  and  situation.  Its 
apertures  give  paffagtS  to  the  hairs,  and 
lets  through  the  papillae  and  excretory 
ducts  of  the  fkin  :  it  retains  thefe  in  a 
certain  and  determinate  order,  that  they 
cannot  be  removed  out  of  their  places, 
and  has  home  (hare  in  preferring  the  fof:- 
nefs  of  the  papilla,  which  renders, them 
fit  for  the, fen fe  of  feeling. 

RETICULAR  Plexus,  Plexus  Re¬ 
ticularis ,  fometimes  denotes  the  choroides, 
which  is  thus  called  becaufe  its  fibres  are 
interwoven  like  a  net. 

RET1FORMIS  LA  c  is,  in  anatomy, 
the  fame  with  the  rete  rriirabile.  See 
Rete. 

RETINA,  in  anatomy,  theekpanfion 
df  the  optic  nerve  on  tire  internal  furface 
of  the  eye,  whereupon  the  images  of  ob¬ 
jects  being  painted,  are  imprefied,  and 
by  that  means  conveyed  to  the  common 
fenfory  in  the  brain,  where  the  mind 
views  and  contemplates  their  ideas. 

RETINUE,  the  attendants  or  follow¬ 
ers  of  a  prince  or  perfon  of  quality,  chief¬ 
ly  in  a  journey. 

PETIRADE,  in  fortification,  a  kind 
o'f  retrenchment  made  in  the  body  of  a 
bkftion,  or  other  work,  which  is  to  be 
difputed,  inch  by  inch,  after  the  de¬ 
fences  are  difmantled.  It  ufuaiiy  confifts 
of  two  faces,  which  make  a  re-entering 
angle.  When  a  breach  is  made  in  a  baf- 
tion,  the  enemy  may  alfo  make  a  rcti- 
rade  or  new  fortification  behind  it. 

RETORT,  in  chemidry,  a  kind  of j 
crooked  mar  rafs,  ora  round-bellied  vei-  i 
fel,  either  of  earth  or  glafs,  with  a  fle'n-i 
der  crooked  beak,  to  which  the  recipient  j 
is  to  be  placed.  See  Diflillathn. 

RETRACTION,  the  aft  of  drawing 
back,  or  unlaying  what  a  perfon  bad  laid 
before.  Among  anatomfls,  retraction 
frequently  fignifies  the  contraction  or 
fhortening  of  any  part. 

RF.TRAC  FS.  among horfemen,  pricks 
m  a  horfe’s  feet,  'arifinm  from  the  fault 
of  the  farrier  in  driving  nails  that  are 
Vol.  IV, 
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weak,  or  in  driving  them  ill  pointed,  or 
otherwife  anvils 

RETRAHENS  A uricu'um ,  in  anatomy, 
amufcle  of  the  external  ear,  confiding 
of  a  parcel  of  fl;  fhy  fibres,  which  in  fotrte 
bodies  are  divided  into  diflimt  mufcles, 
arifing  from  the  os  temporale,  and  fixed 
to  the  hind-part  of  the  concha.  But  thefe 
mufcles  are  fo  final!  in  men  that' the  au¬ 
ricle  is  feldotn  moveab  e  at  all, 

REd  RE  AT,  in  war,  the  retiring  or 
moving  back  again  of  any  army  or  part 
thereof. 

Retreat,  in  naval  affairs,  the  or¬ 
der  or  difpofition  in  which  a  fquadron  of 
Ihios  retires  from  a  fuperior  or  victorious 
enemy,  '-'‘'hen  a  fleet  is  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat  in  fight  of  an  enemy,  the  bed  wav 
to  fecure  it  will  b:  by  failing  in  a  kind  of 
half  moon  ;  the  admiral  s  fhip  forming 
the  obtufe  angle,  his  fleet  being  equally 
divided,  one  half  on  the  dar-board  and 
the  other  half  on  the  lar  -  board  fide; 
keeping  the  fire -Chip's,  trafifports.  See.  irt 
the  middle.  This  manner  of  ranging  a 
fleet  feerns  the  mod  advidiible,  becaufe 
the  enemy  can  never  approach  thofe  who 
endeavour  to  el’cape  without  expefing 
thcmfelVes,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  fire 
of  the  admiral,  and  that  of  his  feconds. 
If  the  commander  in  chief  thinks  this 
form  gives  too  great  an  extent  to  his  fleet, 
he  may  eafily  clofe  his  wings  or  quarters. 
The  mod  natural  courfe  in  this  form  of 
failing  is  to  deer  away  before  the  wind  : 
but,  if  necedkry,  the  fhips  may  bear 
away  large  upon  either  tack,  or  even  keep 
clofe  upon  a  wind. 

Retreat,  or  R  e  l a  y,  in  mafonry, 
a  little  recefs  or  diminution  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  wall,  rampart,  Szc.  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  is  railed.  The  retreat,  pro¬ 
perly,  is  the  diminution  of  a  wall  w  th~ 
out  Tide,  or  the  contfadUon  of  its  upper 
courfes  more  than  the  foundation.  Where 
the  foundation  is  very  long,  they  ufuaiiy 
make  two  or  three  retreats. 

RETRENCH M ENT  literal  1  y  fi gnifie s 
fotnething  cut  off  or  taken  from  a  thing; 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with  fub- 
traction,  diminution,  eke. 

RETRENCHMENT,  in  the  art  of 
war,  any  kind  of  work  railed  to  cover  a 
pod,  and  fbrtify  it  againd  the  enemy, 
fitch  as  fafeines  loaded  with  earth,  ga¬ 
bions,  barrels  of  earth,  fand-bags,  and 
generally  all  things  that  can  cover  the 
men  and  don  the  enemy.  But  retrench- 
rnent  is  more  particularly  applicable  t b 
a  folk  bordered  with  a  parapet arid  a 
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pod  fortified  thus  is  called  pod  retrench¬ 
ed,  or  ftrong  pod. 

RETRIBUTION,  a  handfome  prefent, 
gratuity,  or  acknowledgment,  given  in- 
Head  of  a  formal  falary,  or  hire,  to  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  afiairs  that  do  not  fo 
immediately  fall  under  edimation,  nor 
within  the  ordinary  commerce  in  money. 

RETRIEVE,  to  recover,  get  again, 
or  repair  a  thing  loll  or  damaged. 

RETROCESSION,  the  act  of  going 
backwards  ;  more  ufually  called  re- 
trogrdhon,  or  retrogradation. 

K  E  TRO  GRAD  A  TIO  N ,  or  R  e  t  it  o  - 
GRession,  the  aft  or  efFeft  of  a  thing 
moving  backwards.  The  retrograde  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  planets  is  an  apparent  motion, 
whereby  they  feem,  to  an  obferver  placed 
on  the  earth,  to  move  backwards,  or 
contrary  to  the  iigns.  The  retrograde 
motion  of  the  nodes,  is  a  motion  of  the 
line  of  nodes,  whereby  it  continually 
fhifts  its  fituation  from  ead  to  wed,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  order  of  the  figns;  complet¬ 
ing  its  retrograde  circulation  in  tire  com- 
pafs  of  about  nineteen  years,  after  which 
time  either  of  the  nodes,  having  receded 
from  any  point  of  the  ecliptic,  returns 
to  the  fame  again. 

RETROGRESSION  of  Curves,  their 
bending  or  turning  backwards. 

RETROMINGEN  1  S,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  a  clals  or  divition  of  animals,  whofe 
charafteridic  it  is  that  they  dale,  or  make 
water  backwards,  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male. 

RETURN,  in  law,  is  ufed  in  divers 
fenfes. ,  i.  Return  of  writs  by  the  rids  and 
bailiffs  is  a  certificate  made  by  them  to 
the  court,  of  what  they  have  done  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  execution  of  the  writ  di- 
refted  to  them.  This  is  wrote  on  the 
back  of  the  writ  by  the  officer,  who  thus 
lends  the  writ  back  to  the  court, from 
whence  it  Blued,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
filed*  z.  Return  of  a  commiffion,  is  a 
certificate  or  anfwer  fent  to  the  court 
from  whence  the  commiffion  iifues,  con¬ 
cerning  what  has  been  done  by  the  corn- 
miffioners.  3.  Returns,  or  days  in  bank, 
are  certain  days  in  each  term,  appointed 
for  the  return  of  writs,  See, 

RETURN,  in  building,  is  a  fide  or 
part  that  falls  away  from  the  fore-ffide  of 
any  draight  work. 

RETURNS  of  a  Trench ,  in  fortifica¬ 
tion,  the  turnings  and  windings  which 
form  the  lines  of  a  trench. 

RETURNS  of  a  Mine,  in  fortification, 
the  windings  of  the  gallery. 

REVE,  Reeve,  or  Gjieye,  the  bai- 
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HfF of  a  franchife,  or  manor,  thus  called, 
cfpecially  in  the  wed  qf  England.  Hence 
(hire-reve,  Iherjff,  port-greve,  &c. 

REVEILLE,  a  beat  of  drum,  about 
break  of  day,  to  give  notice  that  it  is 
time  for  the  foldiers  to  arife,  and  that 
the  ceil  tries  are  to  forbear  challenging. 

REVELATION,  the  aft  of  revealing, 
or  making  a  thing  public  that  was  before 
unknown  :  it  is  a lfio  ufed  for  the  diico- 
veries  made  by  God  to  his  prophets,  and 
by  them  to  the  world;  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  for  the  boohs  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tedamcnt.  The  principal  tefts  of  the 
truth  of  any  revelation  are,  its  being 
worthy  of  God,  and  confident  with 
his  known  attributes  ;  its  being  a- 
greeable  to  the  clear  dictates  of  unpreju-  - 
diced  reafon,  and  its  having  a  tendency 
to  refine,  purify,  and  exalt  the  mind  of 
man  to  an  imitation  of  the  Deity  in  his 
moral  perf  ftions.  Mr.  Locke,  in  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  didincl  provinces  of  reafon 
and  faith,  obferves,  1.  That  the  fame 
truths  may  be  difeovered  by  revelation, 
which  are  difcoverable  to  us  by  reafon.  2, 
That  no  revelation  can  be  admitted  a- 
gaind  the  clear  evidence  of  reafon.  3. 
That  there  are  many  things  of  which  we 
have  but  imperfect  notions,  or  none  at 
all ;  and  others,  of  whole  pad,  prefent, 
or  future  exideucp,  by  the  natural  ufe  of 
our  faculties,  we  cannot  have  the  lead 
knowledge:  andthefe,  being  beyond  the 
difcovery  of  our  faculties,  and  above  rea¬ 
fon,  when  revealed,  become  the  proper 
objeft  of\)ur  faith.  He  then  adds,  that' 
our  reafon  is  not  injured  or  didurbed,  but 
affided  and  improved  by  new  dilcoveries 
of  truth  coming  from  the  fountain  of 
knowledge. 

REVELS,  entertainments  of  dancing, 
mafking,  acting  comedies,  farces,  &c. 
anciently  very  frequent  in  the  inns  of, 
court,  and  in  noblemen’s  houfes,  hut 
now  much  difufed.  The  officer  who  has 
the  direction  of  the  revels  at  court  is  call¬ 
ed  the  matter  of  th’e  revels. 

REVENUE,  the  annual  income  a  per- 
fon  receives  from  the  rent  of  his  lands, 
houfes,  intered  of  money  in  the  docks, &c. 

REVERBER  ATION,  in  phyfics,  the 
aft  of  a  body  repelling  or  reflecting  another 
after  its  impinging  thereon. 

Revesserat  :on,  in  chemidry,  a 
kind  of  circulation  of  the  flame  by  means 
of  a  reverberatory,  or  the  return  of  the 
flame  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  back  to 
, the  bottom,  'chiefly  ufed  in  calcinations. 

REV e  R  h  ERATO  R  Y,  or  REVER¬ 
BERATING  FURNACE,  a  chemical 

furnace 
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furnace  built  clofe  all  around,  and  covered 
at  tHe  top  with  a  capital  of  brick  or  tiles, 
fo  as  not  to  give  any  vent  to  the  heat  or 
flame,  but  to  determine  it  to  reverberate 
or  turn  back  from  the  brick- work  with 
new  force  upon  the  matter  placed  at  bot¬ 
tom.  When  the  fire  has  no  vent  or  paf- 
lage  a-top,  it  is  a  whole  reverberatory 
When  the  middle  of  the  capital  is  open, 
and  only  the  fides  clofe,  fo  that  there  is 
only  a  half  circulation  of  the  flame,  it  is 
Tailed  an  half  reverberatory.  'The  rever¬ 
beratory  furnace  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  fu- 
lion  and  calcination  of  metals  and  mi¬ 
nerals,  and  on  other  occafions  where  the 
molt  inti-nfe  heat  is  required,  as  in  allay¬ 
ing,  &c.  whence  it  is  alfo  called  the 
melting  furnace,  and  allaying  fur¬ 
nace. 

REVEPvEND,  a  title  cf  refpedi  given 
*to  ecclefiaftics. 

REVERIE,  the  fame  with  delirium, 
ravine,  or  diftradlion.  It  is  ufed  alfo  for 
any  ridiculous,  extravagant  imagination, 
adiion,  or  proportion,  a  chimera,  or 
vifion.  But  the  moll  ordinary  ufe  of  the 
word,  among  Englifh  writers,  is  for  a 
deep  diforderly  muling  or  meditation. 

REVERSE,  in  law,  8cc.  To  reverie 
Signifies  to  undo,  repeal,  or  make  void. 

Reverse  of  a  Medal,  Coin,  8zc.  the 
baek-fide,  in  oppolition  to 'the  head  or 
principal  figure. 

Reverse,  in  fencing,  aback  ftroke. 

REVERSED,  in  heraldry,  a  thing 
turned  backwards,  or  upfide  down, 

REVERSION,  in  law,  is  defined  to 
fie  returning  of  lands,  &c.  into  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  donor,  or  his  heirs.  Re- 
,  verfion,  in  the  law  of  England,  has  two 
fignifications ;  the  one  of  which  is  an 
eftate  left,  which  continues  during  a  par¬ 
ticular  eftate  in  being;  and  the  other  is 
the  returning  of  the  land,  &c.  after  the 
particular  eftate  is  ended  :  and  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  laid,  to  be  an  inteieft  in  lands, 
when  the  polTelfiou  of  it  fails,  or  where  the 
eftate  which  was  for  a  time  parted  with, 
returns  to  the  grantors,  cr  their  heirs.  But, 
according  to  the  ufual  definition  of  a  re- 
Verfion,  it  is  the  refidue  of  an  eftate  left  in 
the  grantor,  after  a  particular  eftate 
granted  away  ceafes,  continuing  in  the 
grantor  of  fuch  an  eftate.  The  difference 
between  a  remainder  and  a  reverfion  con- 
fifts  in  this,  that  the  remainder  may  be¬ 
long  to  any  man  except  the  grantor  ; 
whereas  the  reverfion  returns  to  him  who 
conveyed  the  lands,  & c.  See  Intcrefl. 

R  eversion  of  Series,  .in  algebra,  a 
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kind  of  reverfed  operation  of  infinite  fe- 
ries. 

REVIEW,  in  war,  the  appearance  of 
an  army,  or  part  of  an  army,  in 
order  of  battle,  and  their  being 
viewed  by  the  general,  that,  he  may 
know  the  condition  of  the  troops,  fee 
that  they  are  complete,  and  be  a  vvitnefs 
cf  the  expertnefs  with  which  they  per¬ 
form  their  evolutions  and  other  exerciils. 

REVISE,  among  printers,  a  fecond  or 
third  proof  of  a  fheet  to  be  printed,  taken 
off  in  order  to  be  compared  with  the  laft 
proof,  to  fee  whether  all  the  miftakts 
marked  in  it  are  corrected. 

REVOLUTION,  in  politics,  a  grand 
change  or  turn  in  government. 

In  geometry,  the  revolution  of  any 
figure,  is  its  motion  quite  round  a  fixed 
line,  as  an  axis. 

The  revoiuti  >n  of  a  planet,  or  comet, 
round  the  fun  is  nothing  but  its  courfe 
from  any  point  of  its  orbit  till  its  return 
to" the  fame. 

B.EVULSION,  in  medicine,  turning  a 
f  ur  of  humours  from  one  part  to  another, 
by  bleeding,  cupping,  fridbion,  fmapifms, 
blifters,  fomentations,  bathings,  ilfues, 
fetons,  ftrong  purging  of  the  bowels,  &c. 
Dr.  Van  Swieten,  in  his  Commentaries 
upon  the  Aphorifmsof  Boerhaave,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  ufe  of  revulfions  in  dif- 
eafes,  is  confirmed  by  daily  experience  as 
well  as  by  reafon  ;  for  fo  foou  as  the  re- 
fiflance  to  the  blood's  motion  is  either 
diminifhed  or  totally  removed  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  it  immediately  flows  into 
that  part  with  a  greater  velocity. 

RHABDOMANCY,  afpecies  of  divi¬ 
nation  performed  by  .means  of  rods.  See 
Divination. 

RHACHITIS,  in  medicine,  the  rick¬ 
ets.  See  Rickets. 

RHAGADFS,  in  medicine,  denotes 
chaps  or  clefts  in  any  part  of  the  body  ; 
arifing  either  from  an  acidity  of  the  parts 
or  acrimony  of  the  humours;  in  both 
which  cafes,  cooling  and  emollient  ap¬ 
plications  are  proper. 

RHAPONTICUM  is  the  name  for 
the  root  of  the  rheum. 

RHAPSODI,  pd-Jswfrot,  in  antiquity, 
perfons  who  made  a  bufinefs  of  finging 
pieces  of  Homer’s  poems.  Cuper  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Rhapfodi  werecloathed 
in  red  when  they  fung  the  Iliad,  and  in 
blue  when  they  lung  the  OdylEy.  They 
performed  on  the  theatres,  and  fome- 
times  drove  for  prizes  in  contefts  of 
poetry,  finging,  8zc.  but  there  feems  to 
K  x  have 
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have  been  other  Rhapfodi  of  'more  an¬ 
tiquity  than  thell-  people,  who  co  mpofed 
heroic  poems  or  fongs  in  praifie  of  heroes 
arid  great  men  and  fung  th  it  own  com- 
portions  from  town  to  town  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  of  which  profeflion  Horner  hirnlelf 
is  laid  to  be. 

RHAPSODY,  in  antiquity,  a  dif- 
courfe  in  y  r/e  fung  or  rehearfcd  by  a 
Rhapfa.Tl  Others  will  liave  rhapiody 
to  Signify  a  collection  of  verfes,  especially 
thole  of  Homer,  which  having  been  a 
long  time  difperfbd  hi  pieces  and  frag¬ 
ments,  were  at  length  by  Pifidratus's 
order,  digelkd  into  books  called  rbap- 
fodies.  Hence,  among  moderns,  rhap- 
fodv  is  alio  ufed  for  an  a  if  rnblage  of  paf- 
fiiges,  thoughts,  and  authorities  raked 
together  from  divers  authors,  to  com¬ 
pote  home  new  piece. 

RHE'i  ORIC,  the  art  of  (peaking  co- 
piouily  on  any  fiilRdt.  with  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  beauty  and  force.  Lord  Ba¬ 
con  defines  rhetoric  very  philofonhically, 
to  be  the  art  of  applying  and  addrdling 
the  dictates  of  reaibn  to  the  fancy,  and 
of  recommending  them  there  fo  as  to  af¬ 
fect  the  w  ill  and  defires.  ’(  he  end  of 
rhetoric,  the  fame  author  observes,  is  to 
fill  t he  imagination  w  ith  ideas  and  images 
which  may  affi ft  nature  without  oppi  ef¬ 
fing  ir,  V o {fills  defines  rlv.  toric,  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  difeovering  what  every  iubjeft  af¬ 
fords  ot  life  for  perfuaficn.  Hence,  as 
every  author  mult  invent  arguments  to 
make  Ins  fubjeft  prevail,  difipofie  thofe 
arguments,  thus  found  out,  in  their  pro 
per  places,  and  give  them  the  embellilh- 
fnents  of  language  proper  to  the  fubjeeft  ; 
and  if  this  di  courfe  be  intended  to  be  de¬ 
livered  in  public,  utter  them  with  'hat 
dec  ncy  and  force  which  rnay  ftrjke  the 
heara;;  rhetoric  becomes  divided  into 
four  parts,  invention,  diipofition,  elo¬ 
cution,  and  pronunciation 

Rhetoric  and  oratory  differ  from  each 
other  as  tile  theory  from  the  practice  ; 
tne  rhetorician  being  he  who  deferibes 
the  rules  of  eloquence,  and  the  orator  he 
who  ufes  them  to  advantage.  'I  hey  are 
neyerthclefs  generally  ufed  indifferently 
for  each  other. 

RHEUM,  a  thin  ferous  humour,  oc- 
cafionally  oofing  out  of  the  glands  about 
the  mouth  and  throat. 

f<  H  £UAf ,  the  R  HAPHON  TX  C  PLANT 
m  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  corolla 
whereof  cbnhfts  of  a  ffingle  petal,  which 
is  nan ow  at  die  bafe,  and  impervious  : 
the  limb  is  divided  into  fix  obtufe  fer¬ 
ments,  alternately  fmallcr  ;  there  is  no 
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pericarpium  :  the  feed  is  fingle,  large* 
triquetrous,  acute,  and  furroundbd  with 
membranaceous  rims. 

PJ1EUMATISM,  in  medicine,  a  difr 
temp  r  that  mofi  frequently  happens  in 
fpring  or  autumn,  when  there  is  a  re¬ 
markable  change  of  air  from  hot  to  cold, 
and  from  cold  to  hot,  when  the  wind 
fuddenly  fnifts  to  anyopp  fite  point,  it 
begins;  according  to  Sydenham,  with  a 
[hive  ring  and  other  fympterns  of  a  fever, 
and  in  a  day  or  two’s  time,  or  fomethnes 
footaer,  a  vehement  pain  Lizes  one  or 
more  of  the  limbs,  raging  lomt  times  in 
one  place  and  fometimes  in  another, 
efpecially  in  the  arms,  wrilfs  fiiculders, 
and  knees  :  very  often  there  is  a  rednefs 
and  fweliing,  and  the  fever  gradually  goes 
off  while  the  pain  remains.  This  dif- 
temper  often  runs  our  into  a  great  length, 
continuing  fometimes  for  fome  months 
or  years,  not  perpetually  with  the  fame 
violence,  but  coming  and  going,  and 
from  time  to  time  renewing  its  pa- 
roxyfms.  It  chiefly  attacks  perfons  in 
the  flower  of  their  age,  after  violent  ex- 
ercife,  or  a  great  heat  of  the  body  from 
any  other  cauie,  and  then  being  too  fud¬ 
denly  cooled.  Its  proximate  caufe  Boer- 
have  takes  to  be  an  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  arteries  of  the  membranes  near 
the  ligaments  of  the  joints,  but  not  fo 
violent  as  to  bring  on  a  fuppuration. 

‘  his  difeafe  is  nearly  a -km  to  the  gout 
and  feurvy,  and  the  blopd  is  like  that  of 
thofe  afflifled  with  the  pleyrhy.  The 
pain  is  exafperated  upon  the  leaf!  mo¬ 
tion  :  it  fometimes  attacks  the  Joins  and 
coxendix,  and  fometimes  the  brain, 
lungs,  and  vifeera  :  when  it  feizes  the 
I  ins  it  is  then  called  lumbago  ;  in  this 
cafe,  Sydenham  obferves  that  there  is  a 
moft  violent  pain  in  the  frnall  of  the 
back,  which  fometimes  extends  to  the  os 
lac  rum,  and  is  like  a  fit  of  the  gravel, 
only  the  patient  does  not  vomit,  if  this 
difeafe  is  unskilfully  treated,  it  may  con-  t 
tinue  feveral  months  or  years,  but  not 
always  with  the  fame  violence,  but  by 
fits.  It  it  continues  and  increales,  it 
may  caufe  a  fliff  joint,  which  w  ill  fcarce 
yield  to  any  remedy.  Sydenham  direffs 
to  take  away  ten  ounces  of  blood  cn  the  i| 
tide  affTted  ;  this  mutt  be  r  peated  three 
or  four  times,  or  oftener,  once  every 
other  or  every  third  day,  according  as 
tite  fln-ngth  of  the  patient  will  bear. 

1  he  diet  muff  be  very, thin,  and  an 
emulfion  of  the  four  cold  feeds  may  be  i 
given  ;  as  alfio  a  poultice  of  white  bread 
and  milk,  tinged  with  a  little  lalfron*  I 

may' 
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may  be  laid  to  the  part  affetfled  ;  a  clyfler 
of  mi’k  and  fugar  may  -be  inject e,d  on 
thole  days  the  bleeding  is  omitted.  It 
the  patient  cannot  bear  frequent  bleed¬ 
ing,  after  the  lecond  or  third  time  give 
the  common  purging  porion  every  other 
day,  and  an  ounce  of  dia&odium  at  night, 
till  hi  recovers 

In  an  incipient  rheumatifm  of  the 
fhoulders,  T  finnan  fays  that  nohing  is 
belt  r  than  a  biilter  laid  between  the  fica- 
pulsc  ;  but  if  it  happens  to  the  plethoric, 
cupping,  with  fcarificatjon  in  the  lower 
parts,  repeated  every  month,  dots  fignal 
f;  i  vice.  The  fame  pbyfieian  thinks  it 
may  be  proper  to  chew  rhubarb,  from 
two  Icruplcs  to  a  dram,  with  raifins  or 
currants,  two  or  three  tim  s  a  week. 

The  fpirit  of  hart  (horn  and  the  ballam 
of  guaiacum,  given  in  the  quantity  of 
twenty  or  thirty  drops,  three  or  four  j 
times  a  day,  Dr.  Shaw  fays,  is  of  great 
fervi.ee  :  but  he  thinks  nothing  better 
than  a  deception  of  the  fudorific  woods 
to  the  quantity  of  a  quart  a  day,  for  a 
month  or  fix  weeks  together.  1  his  !a(T, 
when  aflifted  with  crude  antimony  and 
mcrcurius  duleis,  Hoffman  recommends 
in  the  venereal  rheumatifm,  which  often 
a  tiles  from  the  remains  of  a  lues  venerea 
contained  in  the  mafs  of  blood.  In  a 
fcorbutic  rheumatifm,  or  that  arifing 
from  the  feurvv,  Sydenham  directs  the 
patient  to  take  the  fcorbutic  eledbuary  and 
water,  if  he  cannot  bear  any  kind  of 
evacuation, 

He’  obfetves  that  young  perfons  who 
live  temperately  may  becuied  by  a  fimple 
refrigerating  diet,  and  moderate  nourilb- 
ing,  with  as  much  certainty  as  by  re¬ 
peated  bleeding  :  for  in  fiance,  let  the 
patient  live  four  days  upon  whey  alone  ; 
and  after  that  white-bread  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  dinner,  and  on  the  iaft  day  of 
his  illnefs  he  may  be  allowed  it  for  iup- 
per.  When  the  fymptoms  eeafe  he  may 
have  boiled  chickens,  or  any  thing  of 
eafy  digeflion,  but  every  third  day  he 
mu  ft  live  upon  whey  only,  till  his 
flrength  returns.  Boerhaave’s  method 
of  cure  is  to  the  fame  effedt,  only  he 
ad  fifes  warm  baths  and  ftrong  bliflers  to 
be  laid  upon  the  part  affedted,  nay  even 
cauteries  themlelves  :  but  Hoffman  ob¬ 
serves  that  great  caution  Ihouid  be  ufed 
with  regard  to  topics,  for  if  the  patient’s 
conftitution  is  fanguineous  they  fhould  all 
be  avoided,  and  the  part  covered  care 
fully  wdth  the  lied  cloaths  ;  but  if  there 
is  a  thick,  cold,  ftagnating  humour  in  . 
‘jhe  part,  and  a  fenie  of  cold,  with  a 
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ftriHure  of  the  pores,  then  fridtions  may 
be  ufed  with  rough  warm  cloths,  and 
afterwards  cupping  with  fcarifications. 
If  the  part  becomes  ftiff  and  irfiexi  . 
with  a  numbnefs,  which  is  called 
refis,  then  take  human  or  canine  axum.iu, 
two  ounces  ;  balfam  of  Peru,  and  oil  of 
cloves,  each  two  drams;  with  which 
make  a  liniment  for  the  part  :  this  has 
been  .known  to  have  a  wonderful  effedL 
Arbuthnot  fays  that  cream  of  tartar  in 
water-gruel,  taken  for  feveral  days,  will 
abate  the  pains  and  Ivvellings  confiderably 
by  its  acidity,  corredting  the  alkaline 
falts  of  the  blood. 

Cheyne  fays,  that  the  hot  and  inflam¬ 
matory  rheumatifms  have  all  the  fymp¬ 
toms  of  the  gout,  and  like  It,  change 
from  place  to  place,  and  by  over  violent 
evacuations  may  be  t  undated  upon  the 
noble  organs. 

RHEXTS,  among  oeulifts,  denotes  a 
rupture  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

*  RHINE,  a  iarge  river  of  Europe, 
riling  in  Mount  Gothard,  in  the  country 
of  the  Grifons,  and  in  the  Upper  League, 
After  it  has  crofted  part  of  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  preferves  the 
name  of  the  Rhine,  and  proceeds  to  Ioie 
itfelf  in  the  fands  below  Leyden.  The 
other  takes  the  name  of  the  Lech,  and 
falls  into  the  Merwe,  five  miles  north- 
well  of  Dordrecht. 

*  RHINE  (the  circle  of  the  Upper) 
one  of  the  nine  provinces  of  the  empire 
of  Germany,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower.  The 
bower  comprehends  the  territories  of  the 
landgraves  of  Hefte-Caftcl,  Darmftadt, 
and  Rheinfeld,  the  counties  of  Nafiau, 
Solms,  Elanaw,  Ifenburg,  Seine,  Wied, 
Wigenftein,  Hatzfcld,  and  Waldeck,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  abbeys  of  Euld  and 
HirJchfeld,  and  the  imperial  towns  of 
Francfo  t,  Fiidburg,  andWetzlaw.  The 
Upper  part  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  lies  to  the  weft  of  that  river,  and 
comprehends  the  bifhopricks  of  Bade, 
Stralburg,  Spire,  and  Worms,  with  the 
duchy  of  Dcuxponts,  the  counties  of 
Sponheim,  arbruck,  Falkenftcin,  and 
Lintnge,  and  the  imp. rial  towns  of 
Worms  and  Spire  Al'ace,  Lorrain, 
and  Savoy,  w^ere  formerly  in  the  circle, 
but  now  they  do  not  belong  to  Ger¬ 
many. 

*  RHINE  (the  Lower  Circle  of  the) 
one  of  the  nine  provinces  which  now  coni- 
pofe  the  empire  of  Germany.  !t  extend 
from  the  circle  of  Suabia,  which  bound', 

it 
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iron  the  fouth,  to  that  of  Weftphalia,  i 
which  lies  to  the  north  ;  to  the  call  is 
the  lower  part  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  ; 
Rhine,  and  that  of  Franconia  ;  and  to 
the  weft,  the  upper  part  of  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  Lorraine,  and  Lux-, 
embnrp-.  It  contains  the  electorates  of 
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the  palatinate  of  Mcntz,  Treves  or  Triers, 
and  Cologne. 

RHINE  LAND  Rod,  in  fortification, 
fkc.  a  mcafure  of  two  fathoms,  or  twelve 
feet,  uild  by  the  Dutch  and  German  en¬ 
gineers,  &c. 

RHINOCEROS,  in  zoology,  the  name  j 
of  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  ;  lo  called  from 
an  horn  growing  on  their  note. 

Of  this  genus  there  arc  only  two  known  ! 
fpceies.  ?.  -he  rhinoceros  with  only  one  ! 
horns  on  its  nofe  ;  and,  a.  1  he  rhinoce¬ 
ros  with  two  herns. 

In  the  year  173 9  we  had  a  young  rhi¬ 
noceros  fhewn  ip  England,  of  which  Dr. 
Fa rfons  has  given  a  very  accurate  account 
In  the  Philolophical  Tranfudions.  The 
creature  fed  on  ride,  fugar,  and  hay;  his 
beeper  ufed  to  mix  the  rice  and  fugar  in 
the  following  manner  :  feven  pounds  of 
rice  and  three  pounds  of  fugar  made  the  | 
provifton  for  ope  day;  he  eat  this  at  three 
meals  :  and  be  hides  this,  he  eat  about  a 
trips  of  hay  every  week,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  greens  that  were  brought  to 
Mm,  at  different  titles,  and  of  which  he 
ftfenlcd  more  fond  than  of  dried  food.  He. 
drank  ofrpn,  ,and  always  was  obferved  to 
(wallow  a  large  quantity  of  water  at  a 
time.  Fie  appeared  very  peaceable  in  his 
temper,* and  bore  to  be  handled  on  any 
part  of  his  body  with  great  patience,  ex¬ 
cept  when  he  was  hungry;  but  lie  was 
then  always  outrageous,  as  alfo  when  he 
was  (truck.  His  mod  violent  paftions, 

,  (even  on  the  Sail  occafion,  were  however 
always  immediately  appealed  by  giving  \ 
him  victuals.  Notwithftanding  the  lump- 
ilh  afpeft,  and  heavy  make  of  this  erea- 
rarb,  he  Would  jump  about  very  nimbly 
in  his  fits  of  paii’on,  and  often  leap  to  a 
great  height  ;  and  one  common  mark  of 
his  fury  was  the  (hiking  his  head  again  ft 
the  walls,  or  any  thing  eife  that  was  in 
the  way,  and  this  he  would  do  with  ter¬ 
rible  violence.  He  was  very  apt  to  fall 
into  thefe  paftions  in  a  morning  before 
his  rice  and  fugar  were  given  him,  and 
from  the  whple  he  appeared  quite  un- 
ivaftable,  and  feemed  able,  in  his  paf- 
i-ous,  to  have  run  fo  faft,  as  that  a  man 
on  foot  could  not  have  Heaped  him 
This  creature  was  two  years  old,,  and 


did  not  exceed  a  young  heifer  in  height, 
but  was  remarkably  broad  and  thick. 
His  head  was  very  large;  and  the  hinder 
part  of  it,  near  the  ears,  remarkably  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  reft  of  the  face,  which 
was  flat,  and  funk  clown  in  a  remarkable 
manner  in  the  middle,  riling  again  to¬ 
wards  the  origin  of  the  horn,  but  in  a 
much  (mailer  degree.  The  horn  (lands 
upon  the  nofe  of  the  animal  as  upon  a 
fort  of  .hill ;  and  when  the  (keleton  of 
the  head  is  feen,  that  part  of  the  (kull  cn 
which  the  horn  is  fixed,  is  found  to  rife 
into  a  blunt  cone,  to  anfwer  to  a  cavity 
in  the  bafts  of  the  horn,  which  is  very 
hard  and  folid  ;  in  other  re (peels  having 
no  manner  of  hollow  or  core,  like  thole 
of  other  quadrupeds.  7  he  horn  in  this 
young  animal  did  not  rife  above  an  inch 
high  from  its  tough  bads,  and  was  black 
and  fmo;oth  at  the  top,  but  ragged  down  ¬ 
wards  ;  and  the  determination  of  its 
growth  is  backwards,  not  ftraight  up; 
this  is  very  evidently  feen  in  the  horns 
of  old  rhinocerofes,  which  are  always 
curved  in  a  confiderable  degree  that  way. 
If  we  conftder  the  proportion  of  this  ani¬ 
mal’s  (ize  to  the  length  of  its  horn,  and 
thence  carry  the  proportion  to  that  be¬ 
tween  the  large  horns  we  fee  in  the  mu- 
feums  of  the  curious,  we  muft  fuppofe 
the  animal  of  a  very  ftupendous  (Ize, 
when  at  its  full  growth .  Phil.  Tranf, 
NQ.  470. 

The  (kin  of  the  rhinoceros  is  thick, 
and  leems  aim  oft  impenetrable  ;  it  feds 
like  1  a  piece  of  board  of  half  an  inch 
thick.  It  is  covered  in  all  parts,  more 
or  lefs,  with  a  fort  of  incruftations  re- 
fembling  feales.  Thefe  are  final!  on  the 
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neck,  and  larged  of  ail  in  the  (boulders 
and  hips  ;  between  the  folds  of  this  thick 
(kin,  the  cuticle,  which  is  left  bare,  is 
Ip  ft,  ancl  eaftly  penetrable.  The  fcabby 
incruftations  of  the  fkin  have  been  called 
Tales,  by  fome  writers ;  but  this  is  a 
very  wrong  term,  for  they  have  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  feales,  nor  any  thing  of 
regularity  in  them. 

RHODIUM,  or  Rosewood,  the 
wood  cr  root  of  a  tree,  of  which  vye  have 
no  certain  account  ;  brought  from  the 
Canary  iftands,  in  long  crooked  pieces, 
full  of  knots,  externally  of  a  whitifh  co¬ 
lour,  internally  of  a  deep  yellow,  with  a 
reddifh  cafl.  The  largeft,  fwfoctheft, 
ftraighteft,  heavieft,  and  dcepeft-colour- 
ed  pieces  fhould  be  chofen ;  and  the 
ima.ll,  thin,  pale,  light  ones  rejected. 
RHOMEOiDES,  in  geometry,  aqua- 
1  drilateral 
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dtilateral  figure,  whofe  oppofite  fid;s  and 
angles  are  equal,  but  is  neither  equila¬ 
teral  nor  equiangular. 

R  HO  M  BO  IDES,  in  anatomy,  a  thin, 
broad,  and  obliquely  fqnarc  flcfhy  muf- 
cle,  fituated  between  the  bafis  of  the  lea- 
pula  and  the  fpina  dorfi  ;  fo  called  from 
its  figure.  Its  general  ufe  is  to  draw 
backward  and  upward,  the  fubfpinal  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bafis  fcapulx. 

RHOMBUS,  in  geometry,  anoblique- 
angled  parallelogram,  or  quadrilateral 
figure,  whofe  Tides  are  equal  and  parallel, 
but  the  angles  unequal,  two  of  the  op¬ 
pofite  ones  being  obtufe,  and  the  other 
acute. 

*  RHONE,  a  larr>e  river  of  France, 
which  rifes  in  Mount  Fourche,  on  the 
confines  of  Swifterland,  and  runs  crofs 
the  Valais,  the  lake,  and  the  city  of 
Geneva  ;  after  which  it  leparates  B  re  fie 
from  Savoy  and  Dauphiny,  as  far  as 
Lyons,  where,  turning  direct ly  fouth,  it 
enters  Lyonnois  and  Languedoc,  which 
are  to  the  weft,  and  Dauphiny  with 
Provence,  which  lie  to  the  eaft,  and 
then  it  proceeds  to  difeharge  itfeif  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by  feveral  mouths. 
It  receives  feveral  rivers  in.  its  paftage, 
and  wafhes  befides  feveral  other  towns, 
Sion,  Geneva,  and  Seyfill,  where  it  be¬ 
gins  to  be  navigable  for  boats;  from 
thence  it  pafies  Bely,  Lyons,  Vienne, 
Tournon,  Valence,  Viers,  Pont  St. 
Ffprit,  Avignon,  Beaucaire,  Tarrafcon, 
and  Arles. 

RHUBARB,  Rhabarbarum ,  a  plant 
with  large  dock-like  leaves,  among  which 
a;  lies  a  fingle  thick  ftaik,  bearing  loofe 
elufters  of  naked  monopetalous  bell- 
fhaped  white  Rowers  ;  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  nine  ftamina,  of  which  the  docks, 
fhiclly  fo  called,  h  ave  but  fix,  and  is 
followed  by  a  triangular  feed  furrounded 
about  the  edges  with  a  leafy  margin.  It 
is  perennial.  It  is  a  native  of  Chinaand 
Siberia,  and  has  lately  been  railed  in 
fome  of  our  gardens,  where  it  is  found 
to  grow  with  vigour  in  the  open  ground. 

Two  forts  of  rhubarb  roots  are  met 
with  in  the  ftiops.  The  firft  is  imported 
from  Turkey  and  Rufiia,  in  roundifh 
pieces,  freed  from  the  bark,  with  a  hole 
through  the  middle  of  each,  externally 
of  a  yellow7  colour,  internally  variegated 
with  lively  reddifh  ftreaks.  The  other, 
which  is^lefs  efteemed,  comes  immediately 
from  the  Faft  Indies,  in  longifh  pieces, 
harder,  heavier,  and  more  compact  than 
the  foregoing.  The  firft  fort,  unlefs 
kept  very  div,  is  apt  to  grow  mouldy 
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tnd  worm  eaten  :  die  fecond  is  lefs  futn 
edf  to  thefe  inconveniencles.  Some  ofi 
he  more  induftrious  artifts  are  faid  to  fill 
ip  the  worm  holes  with  certain  mixtures, 
and  to  colour  the  outfide  of  the  damaged 
pieces  with  powder  of  the  finer  forts  of 
rhubarb,  and  fometimes  with  cheaper 
materials.  The  marks  of  the  ooodnefs' 
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of  rhubarb  are,  the  livelinefs  of  its  colour 
when  cut ;  its  lacing  firm  and  folid,  but 
not  flinty  or  hard;  its  being  eafily  pulver- 
able,  and  appearing  when  powdered  of  a 
fine  bright  yellow  colour  ;  its  imparting 
to  the  fpittle,  on  being  chewed,  a  deep 
faffron  tinge  ;  and  not  proving  filmy  or 
mucilaginous  in  the  mouth.  Its  tafte 
is  fubaerid,  bit  terifh,  and  fomevvhat 
ftyptic;  the  frneil,  lightly  aromatic. 
Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic,  and  com¬ 
monly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  fafeft 
and  mofl  innocent  of  the  fubftances  of 
this  clafs.  Befides  its  purgative  virtue, 
it  has  a  mild  aftringent  one,  difcovcrable 
by  the  tafte,  and  by  its  linking  an  inky 
blacknefs  with  chalybeate  Iblutions  : 
hence  it  is  found  to  (Lengthen  the  tone 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  to  leave 
the  belly  coftive,  and  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  ufefu!  purgatives  in  diarrhseas,  dy- 
fenteries,  and  all  difotders  proceeding 
from  a  debility  and  laxity  of  the  fibres  : 
it,  is  frequently  indeed  given  with  a  view 
rather  to  this  ftomachic  corroborating 
virtue,  than  to  its  producing  any  con- 
hderable  evacuation.  It  tinges  the  urine 
of  a  light  yellow  colour.  Rhubarb  in 
fubftauce  purges  more  effedually  than 
any  preparation  of  it  :  the  dofe  is  from  a 
fcruple  to  a  dram.  By  roafting  it  with 
a  gentle  heat,  till  it  becomes  eafily  fri¬ 
able,  its  cathartic  power  is  diminilhed, 
and  its  aftriogency  fuppofed  to  be  in- 
creafecL  In  its  habitude  to  menftrua,  it 
difters  remarkably  from  moft  of  the  other- 
cathartic  drugs,  its  purgative  virtue  be¬ 
ing  extracted  far  more  perfectly  by  water 
than  by  rectified  fpirit  :  the  root  remain¬ 
ing  after  the  aclion  of  water  is  aimoft, 
if  not  wholly,  inactive;  whereas,  after 
repeated  digeftion  in  fpirit,  it  proves  (till 
very  confiderably  purgative  :  the  colour 
of  both  tindlures  is  a  fine  deep  yellow, 
that  of  the  fpirituous  paled  ;  when  the 
rhubarb  has  given  out  to  fpirit  all  that 
this  mentiruum  can  extraff,  it  ftill  im¬ 
parts  a  deep  colour,  ns  well  as  a  purga¬ 
tive  impregnation,  to  water.  The  wa¬ 
tery  infufion.  in  being  infpifTated  by  a 
gentle  heat,  has  its  virtue  fo  much  di- 
miniihed,  that  a  dram  of  the  extraff  is 
faid  to-  have  fcarcely  any  greater  efLdt 

than 
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Hi  an  a  fern  pie  of  the  root  in  fun  fiance  : 

*he  fpiritVious  t injure  lofes  lefs  ;  half  a 
dram  of  this  extrafi  proving  moderately 
purgative,  though  fcarcely  more  fo  than 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  powder.  The 
fpiritnous  extract  diflolves  almoft  wholly 
in  water;  and  hence  the  tindlure  does 
not,  like  the  fpirituous  infufions  of  moil 
other  vegetables,  turn  milky  on  being 
mixed  with  aqueous  liquors  :  of  the  wa¬ 
tery  extract,  fcarce  above  one  fourth  is 
diffolved  by  rectified  fpirit,  and  the  part 
that  does  not  diflblve  proves  more  purga¬ 
tive  than  that  which  does  TinClures  of 
this  mot  are  drawn  in  the  drops  with 
proof  fpirit  and  with  mountain  wine,  in 
the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  rhu¬ 
barb  to  a  pint  of  the  menftruum 
preparations,  ufed  chiefly  as  mildly  laxa-  !  culine  rhymes  are  thofebf  all  other  words 
live  corroborants,  in  weaknefs  of  the  do-  j  Rhyme  is  a  modern  invention,  the  pro- 
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navigators  didinguifh  the  rhumbs  by  the 
fame  name  as  the  points  and  winds. 

RHUMB  LINE.  in  navigation,  the' 
line  which  a  drip  describes,  keeping  in 
'  the  fame  collateral  point  or  rhumb. 

RHYME,  in  poetry,  a  fi  mi!  it  tide  of 
found  between  tire  lad  fyllable  or  fyllables 
of  two  verfes.  Rhymes  may  be  diftin- 
guifbed  into  whole  or  perfeCt,  and  hah  or 
imperfect  rhymes,  'fhe  fird  is  where 
there  is  a  dmilitude  of  found  without  any 
difference,  the  latter  where  there  is  a 
difference  either  in  the  pronunciation  or 
orthography.  1  he  French  didinguifh 
their  rhymes  into  mafculine  and  femi¬ 
nine.  The  feminine  is  where  the  'lad? 
fyllable  of  the  rhyme  ends  with  an  e 
f  mute,  as  in  Yew,  belle.  Sec.  The  rnaf- 


mach,  indigeflion,  diarrheas,  cholieky, 
and  other  like  complaints,  are  common¬ 
ly  aromatized  with  a  little  cardamon 
feeds  and  TafFron,  as  two  drams  of  the 
former  and  one  of  the  latter  to  the  above 
quantity  of  the  root.  For  fome  purpofes, 
a  tincture  is  drawn  from  the  rhubarb  and 
cardamon  feeds  with  proof  fpirit,  and 
two  ounces  of  white  fu gar-candy  difiolv- 
cd  in  the  drained  liquor.  For  others, 
In  dead  of  fwe-ets  and  aromatics,  gentian 
and  make  root  are  joined,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  dram  and  a  half  of  the  for¬ 
mer  and  a  dram  of  the  latter,  with  the 
addition  of  a  ferupie  of  cochineal  as  a 
colouring  ingredient  :  this  lad  tincture  ist 
in  many  cafes,  an  ufeful  affiOiant  to  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  intermit 
tents.  The  Turky  rhubarb  is,  among 
us,  univer tally  preferred  to  the  Fad  In¬ 
dia  fort,  though  this  lad  a 
for  fome  purpofes  at  lead  equal  to  the 
other.  It  is  manifedly  more  aflringent, 
hut  has  fome  what  led  of  an  aromatic 
flavour.  Tinctures  made  from  both  with 
equal  quantities  of  rectified  fpirit,  have 
nearly  the  fame  tafle :  on  drawing  off 
the  mendrua,  the  extract  left  by  the 
tintfure  of  the  Ead  India  rhubarb  proves 
in  tade  confiderable  dronger  than  the 
other.  Both  forts  appear  to  be  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  fame  climate,  and  the  toots 
of  the  fame  fpccies  of.  plant,  taken  up 
probably  at  a  different  feafon,  or  cured  in 
a  different  manner. 

RHUMB,  in  navigation,  a  vertical 
circle  of  any  pkee,  or  the  interiedtion  of 
fhch  a  circle  with  the  horizon.  There¬ 
fore,  rhumbs  coincide  with  the  points  of 
the  world,'  or  of  the  horizon  :  and  hence 


duff  of  a  Gothic  aoe.  Milton  calls  it 

O 

the  modern  bondage,  yet  fame  authors 
will  have  it  that  the  Englifh,  French, 


who  affedfed  a  certain  ca~ 
a  confimant- 


period  ending  in 


Sec.  borrow  their  rhyme  from  the  Greeks 
and  Latins, 
deuce  or 

This  afK-clation  increafed,  as  the  Latin 
tongue  declined  ;  fo  that  among  the  La¬ 
tin  writers  fcarce  any  thing  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  rhyming  periods.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  particularly,  Latin 
rhyme  was  much  in  v*gue,  under  the 
name  of  Leonine  verfes.  The  French, 
and  from  them  the  Englifh,  retain  this 
cadence  of  rhyme,  which  feemeci  more 
agreeable  than  the  meafu'red  verfes  of  the 
f  reek  and  Roman  poets.  Since  the  ref-* 
toration  of  learning  in  the  Sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  attempts  have  been  made  to  ha* 
niih  rhyme  from  the  modern  poetry,  and 
ppears  to  he  j  Vo  fettle  the  Englifh  and  French  verfes 
on  tne  footing  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  ones,  by  fixing  the  quantity  of  the 
Syllables,  and  trolling  wholly  to  thole 
and  the  numbers,  or  meafufe.  Milton,- 
Philips,  Addifon,  Tbomfon,  and  fome 
others  have  excelled  in  this  fort  of  blank 
verfe.  The  French  attempted  the  fame, 
Luc  have  not  fucceeded ;  this  kind  of 
meafure  being  inconfiftcnf  with'  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  French  tongue,  which  cannot 
vary  tne  arrangement  of  the  words,  or 
change  their  iituation,  as  this  kind  of 
verfe  requires,  bier  indeed  can  any  of 
the  modern  tongues  equal  the  ancient  in 
this  refpeft  ;  vet  none  more  than  the 
Englifh,  nor  lets  than  the  French. 

Trevoux. 

RH  i  PH M,  cr  R it  v t h m  us  in  md- 
fic,  the  variety  in  the  movement  as  to 
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th-e  qnicknefs  or  flownefs,  length  or 
fhortnefs  of  the  notes.  Or  rhythmus  may 
be  defined,  more  generally,  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  the  parts  of  a  motion  have  to 
each  other.  Aridides,  among  the  an¬ 
cient  mnficians,  applies  the  word  rhyth- 
mus  three  ways,  viz.  either  to  immove¬ 
able  bodies,  when  the  parts  are  rightly 
proportioned  to  each  other,  as  a  well- 
made  datue,  &c.  or  to  things  that  move 
regularly,  as  handfome  walking,  in  dan¬ 
cing,  in  the  dumb  fhews  of  pantomimes, 
See.  or,  thirdly,  to  the  motion  of  found 
or  voice,  in  which  the  rhythmus  confifts 
of  long  and  fhort  fyilabtes,  or  notes,  join¬ 
ed  together  in  fome  kind  or  order,  fd  as 
their  cadence  on  the  ear  may  be  agree¬ 
able. 

RHYTHMICA,  in  the  ancient  mufic, 
that  which  confidered  the  motions,  regu¬ 
lated  the  meafure,  order,  mixture,  Sec.  fo 
as  to  excite  the  paffions,  keep  them  up, 
augment,  diminifh,  or  allay  them.  Arif- 
tides,  and  other  ancient  mufical  writers, 
divided  artificial  mufic  into  harmonica, 
rhythmica,  and  metrica.  But  the  rhyth- 
mica  with  them  likewile  comprehended 
dumb  motions,  and,  in  effect,  all  rhyth¬ 
mical,  that  is,  regular  motion. 

RIAL,  or  Ryal,  a  Spanifii  filver 
coin. 

Rial,  or  Royal,  the  name  of  a 
piece  of  gold  anciently  current  among  us 
for  ten  findings. 

R1BBAN,  or  Ribbon,  in  heraldry, 
the  eighth  part  of  a  bend, 

RIBBAND,  or  Ribbon,  a  narrow- 
fort  of  filk,  chiefly  ufed  for  head-orna¬ 
ments,  badges  of  chivalry,  Sec. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  curious  and  va¬ 
luable  branch  of  manufacture  is  managed, 
we  fhall  prefent  him  with  a  view  of  the 
ribbon-weaver  in  his  loom,  as  reprefented 
in  Plate  XLV.  where  i.  is  the  frame  of 
the  loom.  2.  The  cadle,  containing  for¬ 
ty-eight  pullies.  3.  The  branches,  on 
which  the  puliies  turn.  4.  The  tires,  or 
the  riding  cords,  which  run  on  the  pul¬ 
lies,  and  pull  up  the  high-lifies.  5.  The 
lift-flicks,  to  which  the  high- lilies  are 
tied.  6.  The  high-lifies,  or  lifts,  are  a 
number  of  long  threads,  with  platines,  or 
plate-leads  at  the  bottom  ;  and  ringlets, 
or  loops,  about  their  middle,  through 
which  the  cords  or  crofs  threads  of  the 
ground -harnefs  ride.  7.  The  plate  leads, 
or  platines^  are  flat  pieces  of  lead,  of 
about  fix  inches  long,  and  three  or  four 
broad  at  the  top,  but  round  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  fome  ule  black  dates  initcad  of 
.  Vol.  IV. 
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them  :  their  ufe  is  to  pull  down  thofe 
lilies,  which  the  workman  had  raifed  by 
the  treddle,  after  his  foot  is  taken  off. 
8.  The  branches  or  colds  of  the  ground- 
harnefs.  which  go  through  the  loops  in 
the  middle  of  the  high-lifies:  on  the 
well- ordering  of  tbefe  cords  chiefly  de¬ 
pends  the  art  of  ribbon-weaving,  becaufe 
it  is  by  means  of  this  contrivance  that  the 
weaver  draws  in  the  thread  of  filk  that 
makes  the  flower,  and  rejects  or  excludes 
the  re  11.  9.  The  batten  ;  this  is  the 

wooden  frame  that  holds  the  reed,  or 
fh uttle,  and  beats  or  clofes  the  work  : 
where  obferve,  that  the  ribbon-weaver 
does  not  beat  his  work  ;  but  as  foon  as 
the  fhuttle  is  pafied,  and  his  hand  is 
taken  away,  the  batton  is  forced  by  a 
fpring  from  the  top,  to  beat  the  work 
clofe.  10.  The  fhuttle,  or  reed.  11. 
The  fpring  of  the  batton,  by  which  it  is 
made  to  clofe  the  work.  12.  The  long 
harnefs  are  the  front- reids,  by  which  the 
figure  is  raifed.  13.  1  he  linguas  are  the 
long  pieces  of  round  or  fquare  lead,  tied 
to  the  end  of  each  thread  of  the  long  har¬ 
nefs,  to  keep  them  tight.  14.  The 
broad  piece  of  wood,  about  a  foot  fquare, 
leaning  fomewhat  forward,  intended  to 
cafe  the  weaver,  as  he  ffoops  to  his  fhut¬ 
tle  ;  it  is  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  bread- 
beam.  Some  weavers,  inflead  of  this, 
have  a  contrivance  of  a  cord  or  rope,  that 
is  fattened  to  the  front-frame,  and  comes 
acrofs  his  bread  ;  this  is  called  a  flop-fall, 
15.  The  feat-bench  ;  this  leans  forward 
very  much.  16.  The  foot-dep  to  the 
treddles.  17.  The  bread-beam,  being  a 
erofs-bar  that  pades  from  one  of  the 
dandards  to  the  other,  fo  as  to  front  the 
workman’s  bread  ;  to  this  bread-bar  is 
fixed  a  roll,  upon  which  the  ribband 1 
pades  in  its  way  to  be  rolled  upon  the 
roller,  that  turns  -  a  little  below.  18. 
The  clamps,  or  pieces  of  wood,  in  which 
the  broaches,  that  confine  the  treddles, 
red.  19.  The  treddles  are  long  narrow- 
pieces  of  wood,  to  the  ends  of  which  the 
cords  that  move  the  lifses  are  faftened. 

20.  The  treddle-cords  are  only  didin-f 
guifhed  from  the  riding-cords  by  a  board 
full  of  holes,  which  divide  them,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  the  plate-leads,  which  are 
tied  to  the  high-lifies,  from  pulling  them 
too  high,  when  the  workman's  foot  is  of? 
the  treddle ;  which  dop  is  made  by  a 
knot  in  the  treddle-cord,  too  big  to  be 
forced  through  the  hole  in  t he  board. 

21.  The  lames  are  two  pieces  of  thin  nar¬ 
row  boards,  only  ufed  in  plain  works, 
and  then  to  fuppiy  the  place  of  the  long- 

L  harnefs* 
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harnefs.  »t.  The  knee-roll,  by  which  1 
the  weaver  rolls  up  his  ribbon,  as  he  fees 
proper,  or  by  bit  and  bit,  as  it  is  finifhed. 
33.  The  back-rolls,  on  which  the  warp 
is  rolled  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there 
are  always  as  many  rolls  as  colours  in  the 
work  to  be  wove.  24.  The  clamps, 
which  fupport  the  rollers.  2 5-  The  re¬ 
turning  hicks,  or,  as  others  call  them, 
the  returns,  or  the  tumblers,  or  pullies, 
to  which  the  tiers  are  tied,  to  clear  the 
courfe  of  cords  through  the  high  liiTcs. 
30.  The  catch-board,  for  tbe  tumbler 
n,  The  tire-board.  zS.  The  buttons 
for  the  knee-rolls  and  treddle-hoard,  de- 
feribed  in  number  to. 

Ribbons  of  ail  forts  are  prohibited  to 
be  imported. 

RIBBANDS,  in  fh  ip  -building,  certain 
thin  narrow  planks,  which  are  fo  made, 
that  they  may  Ire  eafily  bent  to  the  tim¬ 
bers.  That  which  is  nailed  to  the  Hern- 
pod  at  the  heights  of  the  rifing  line,  and 
to  the  mid-  fhip-frame  at  the  end  of  the 
idling  of  the  floor -timbers,  is  called  the 
floor-ribband.  That  which  anfwers  to 
the  wing-tranfom,  and  to  the  height  of 
the  lower  deck  on  the  midlhip-framc,  is 
called  the  breadth  ribband  :  pll  the  reft 
between  thefe  two  are  called  intermediate 
ones.  Thefe  ribbands  are  nailed  to  all 
the  frames  from  the  ftern-poft  to  the 
ftem,  and  when  they;  are  carried  round, 
fo  as  to  make  fair  curves,  the  form  of  all 
the  filling  timbers  may  by  them  be  deter 
mined. 

RIBS,  Coftrf,  in  anatomy,  long  arched 
bones,  Serving  to  fuftaiu  the  inner  fides 
of  the  thorax.  The  ribs  are  twenty-four 
in  number,  viz.  twelve  on  each  fide  pf 
the  twelve  vertebras  of  the  back  ;  they 
are  crooked,  and  refe  ruble  the  fegments 
of  a  circle ; .  they  grow  flat  and  broad,  as 
they  approach  to  the  fternum  ;  but  the 
neater  they  are  tp  the  vertebras,  they  are 
the  rounder  and  thicker,  at  which  end 
they  have  a  round  head,  which,  being 
covered  with  a  cartilage,  is  received  into 
the  finus  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  ; 
and  at  the  neck  of  each  head,  except  the 
two  laft  ribs,  there  is  a  fmall  tubercle, 
which  is  alfo  received  into  the  firms  of 
the  tranfverfe  precedes  of  the  fame  ver¬ 
tebra.  The  ribs,  thus  articulated,  make 
an  acute  angle  with  the  lower  vertebra,*. 
The  ribs  have  each  a  fmali  canal  or  finus, 
vyhich  runs  along  their  under  fides,  in 
tyhich  lies  a  nerve,  vein,  and  artery. 
Their  extremities,  which  are  faftened  to 
the  fternum,  arc  cartilaginous,  and  the 
cartilages  qrake  sc  obiuft.  angle  with  the 
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bony  part  of  the  ribs :  this  angle.  refpe<fts 
the  head.  The  cartilages  are  harder  in 
womep  than  in  men,  that  they  may  bet¬ 
ter  bear  the  weight  of  their  breafts.  The 
ribs  are  of  two  forts  ;  the  feven  upper 
ones  are  called  cofiae  ww,  becanfe  their 
cartilaginous  ends  are  received  into  the 
finus  of  the  fternum  ;  the  five  lower  arc 
called  falf& r,  becanfe  they  are  fofter  and 
mar  ter,  of  which  only  the  firft  is  joined 
to  the  extremity  of  the  fternum,  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  extremities  of  the  reft  being  tied 
to  one  another,  and  thereby  leaving  a 
greater  fpace  for  the  dilation  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  entrails.  The  laft  of  thefe 
falfe  ribs  is  fhorter  than  all  the  reft  ;  it 
is  not  tied  to  them,  but  fometimes  to 
the  mufculus  obliquus  defeendens.  If  the 
ribs  had  been  articulated  with  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebras  at  right  angles,  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  thorax  could  never  have  been 
enlarged  in  breathing.  If  each  rib  had 
been  a  rigid  bone  articulated  to  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  proceftes  of  the  vertebrse,  the  fter¬ 
num  could  not  have  been  thrtift  out  to 
that  degree  that  it  is  now,  or  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  could  hot  have  increaled  fo 
much  as  is  requifite  in  infpiration  ;  for, 
when  the  ribs  are  pulled  up  by  the  inter- 
coftal  mufcle,  the  angles  which  the  earth* 
lages  at  the  fternum  make  with  the  bony 
part  of  the  rib,  muft  be  increaled,  and 
confequentiy  its  fubfiftance,  or  the  diftance 
between  the  fternum  and  the  tranfverfe 
proceftes  lengthened.  Now,  becanfe  the 
rib  cannot  move  beyond  the  tranfverfe 
procefs,  upon  the  account  of  its  articular 
Don  with  it,  therefore  the  fternum  muft 
be  either  thruft  to  the  other  fide,  becaufe 
of  an  equal  preflure  upon  the  fame  ac¬ 
count  there,  and  therefore  it  is  thruft 
outwards;  or  the  diftance  between  the 
fternum  and  vertebras  is  increafed.  Ths 
laft  ribs  which  do  not  reach  the  fternum, 
and  confequentiy  produce  nothing  in  this 
action,  are  not  articulated  with  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  proceftes. 

RIBS  of  a  Ship,  a  figurative  exprefllon 
implying  the  timbers. 

*  RICHARD  I.  king  of  England, 
furnamed  Cceur  de  Lion,  or  Lion-heart-* 
ed,  fucceeded  his  father  Henry  II.  the  6th 
of  July  1189,  at  which  time  he  was 
count  of  Poitou,  and  duke  of  Normandy. 
He  commenced  his  reign  by  felling  the 
crown-lands,  and  exafting  money  on  va«> 
rious  pretences  in  or^ler  to  go  to  the  holy 
war.  He  undertook  this  expedition  in 
i  too,  wheq  he  embarked  with  his  whole 
army  for  France,  where  he  joined  the 
forces  qf  the  French  king ;  and  they 

having 
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having  ratified  their  alliances,  marched 
together  with  their  combined  forces, 
Which  confided  of  an  hundred  thouiand 
men,  as  far  as  Lyons,  where  they  fepa- 
rated,  and  Richard  Continuing  his  march 
to  Marfeilles,  reimbarked  there  for  Si- 
cily,  where  the  two  lungs  fpent  the  win¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  next  fipring,  continuing 
their  voyage,  Richard  with  his  fleet  was 
driven  on  ihore  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
where  Ifaac,  the  king  of  the  illand,  treat¬ 
ing  the  Engliih  with  inhumanity,  Rich¬ 
ard  took  him  and  his  daughters  priforiers, 
loaded  the  Cyprian  monarch  with  filver 
chains,  and  having  thus  conquered  the 
ifle  of  Cyprus,  exchanged  it  with  Guy 
Lufignan  for  the  titular  kingdom  of  Je- 
rufialem.  Richard  afterwards  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  Saladin,  took  the 
city  of  Acre,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Afcalon,  Joppa,  and  Cefarea  \  but  being 
deferted  by  Philip  Augufius,  king  of 
France,  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Auftria,  he  could  not  continue  his  con¬ 
quers  ;  and  therefore  on  hearing  that  his 
brother  John  was  afpiring  to  the  throne 
of  England,  he  concluded  a  truce  of 
three  years  with  Saladin,  and  imbarked 
in  order  to  return  to  his  dominions  ;  but 
having  the  misfortune  to  be  fhipwrecked 
near  Aquileia,  he  refelved  to  purfiue  his 
journey  in  difguife  through  Germany  ; 
but,  after  feveral  difficulties,  was  taken 
when  he  was  alleep,  in  a  mean  lodging 
near  Vienna,  by  order  of  Leopold  duke 
of  Auflria,  whom  he  had  dii'obliged  at 
the  fiege  of  Acre  ;  and  that  duke  deli¬ 
vered  him  up,  the  following  year,  to  the 
emperor  Henry  VI.  who,  after  treating 
him  with  great  indignities,  obliged  him 
to  pay  150,000  marks  for  his  ranfom, 
which  his  loyal  fubjefts  chearfully  raifed 
by  a  voluntary  tax.  He  then  returned 
to  England,  after  an  abfence  of  four 
years,  of  which  he  had  palled  fifteen 
months  in  prifon.  He  Toon  fuppreffed 
the  party  raifed  by  his  brother  John, 
confifcated  his  lands,  and  then  railing  a 
numerous  army,  invaded  France,  and  af¬ 
terwards,  at  the  battle  of  Blois,  took  all 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  and  conti¬ 
nued  the  war  againlt  Philip,  with  vari¬ 
ous  fuccefs,  for  five  years,  after  which  a 
truce  was  concluded :  but  a  gentleman 
of  Limofin  having  difeovered  a  treafure 
upon  his  eftate,  Richard  laid  claim  to  it 
as  fovereign  of  Guienne,  and  befieging 
the  gentleman  in  the  caftle  of  Chaluz, 
was  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  Ihoul- 
der,  of  which  he  died  eleven  days  after, 
on  the  £th  of  April  1 199.  Richard  had 


a  tali,  graceful,  fair,  dnd  v/eil-propor- 
tioned  perfon.  His  eyes  were  blue  and 
fparkling,  and  his  hair  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low,  inclining  to  red.  He  had  prodigious 
fir  ength  of  body,  amazing  courage  and 
intrepidity,  and  was  an  iliuftrious  war¬ 
rior,  but  exceedingly  ambitious,  proud5 
and  avaricious,  and  his  love  of  glory 
made  him  negledt  the  happinefs  of  his 
people.  The  reverend  Mr.  Granger  ob- 
lerves,  that  the  faint-errantry  of  Rich¬ 
ard,  who  facrificed  all  other  views  for 
the  glory  of  the  crufades,  is  an  infiance, 
among  a  thoufand  others,  that  offenfive 
and  enterprizing  valour  may  be  a  worfe 
quality  than  cowardice  itfelf ;  and  that 
he  was  but  eight  months  in  his  kingdom 
during  a  reign  of  ten  years. 

*  RICHARD  IL  king  of  England* 
was  the  fon  of  Fdward  the  Black  Prince, 
and  fucceeded  his  grandfather,  Edw.  III. 
the  zift  of  June  1377,  at  eleven  years  of 
age  ;  when  the  parliament  appointed  fe¬ 
veral  governors  to  the  king,  and  ordered 
that  his  three  uncles,  with  fome  of  the 
nobility,  (hould  be  regents  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  A  truce  which  had  been  agreed  to 
with  France  being  now  expired,  the 
French  fent  a  fleet  to  ravage  the  coafis  of 
England,  aii.l  the  regents  ordered  out  a 
fleet  to  oppofc  them.  The  king  of  France 
alfo  prevailed  on  Robert  II.  king  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  invade  England  5  but  the  French 
king  dying,  the  military  preparations 
were  fufpended.  in  13 So,  a  poll-tax 
being  raifed  on  all  per  Tons  above  fifteen 
years  of  age,  for  the  a fli fiance  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  king  of  Portugal,  again  ft  John  king 
of  Caftile,  it  was  levied  with  the  greatest 
rigour  and  brutality  by  the  collectors,  on 
which  a  rebellion  was  raifed,  and  an  hun¬ 
dred  thouiand  men  appeared  in  arms, 
headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  a  tyler  of  Dept¬ 
ford,  and  Jack  Straw,  who  committed 
innumerable  difovders,  and  entered  Lon¬ 
don  without  oppofition ;  but  William 
Walworth,  the  mayor,  killing  Wat  Ty¬ 
ler  with  a  blow  of  his  fword,  this  great 
army  was  eafily  difperfed.  The  kingdom 
foon  after  becoming  greatly  exafperated 
at  the  fondnefs  fhewed  by  the  king  for  his 
new  favourites*  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  Michael  de  la  Poole,  a 
merchant’s  fon,  whom  he  had  created 
earl  of  Suffolk,  the  parliament  refufed  to 
grant  the  fupplies,  unlefs  he  dlfmifTed 
them  from  his  fervice ;  but  though  the 
king  faid,  that  “  to  pleafe  the  parlia^ 
ment  lie  would  not  dileharge  the  meaneft 
fcullion  in  his  kitchen,”  and  fent  his 
chancellor  to  order  them  to  grant  the  de- 
L  a  fired 
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fired fubfidy,  he  was  obliged  to  part  with 
his  favourites,  and  to  admit  of  fourteen 
com  midi  oners  to  take  care- of  the  public 
affairs  jointly  with  him  felt.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  were,  however,  no  fo offer  diflolved, 
than  they  were  recalled,  and  the  king 
Tent  orders  to  the  the  riffs  to  let  no  repre¬ 
sentatives  be  chofien  but  what  were  in  his 
lift.  He  alfo  endeavoured  to  raife  an 
army,  to  chaftife  his  uncle  the  duke  of 
Glouceder,  atld  the  earls  of  Arundel, 
Warwick,  Derby,  and  Nottingham,  who 
were  enemies  to  his  favourites,  and  were 
confidered  as  the  protestors  of  the  people  i 
but  thefe  lords  Ipeedily  levying  forces, 
defeated  the  earl  *of  Oxford,  who  had 
been  made  duke  of  Ireland |  when  the 
king  took  refuge  in  the  tower,  where, 
the  next  year,  he  anfwered  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  lords  with  a  (bower  of 
tears,  contented  to  the  banifhnaent  of  his 
favourites,  who  were  accordingly  lent 
into  exile,  and  repeated  his  coronation 
Oath  In  1392,  the  Londoners  refufing 
to  lend  the  king  a  ium  of  money,  he 
took  away  their  charter,  and  removed 
the  courts  of  jiibige  to  York.  Anne  of 
Luxem'burgh,  the  emperor’s  daughter, 
and  the  king’s  fird  wife,  dying  in  1394, 
he,  in  1396,  married  Ifabella,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  VI.  king  of  France,  who 
was  only  (even  years  of  age,  when  a  truce 
was  concluded  for  twenty-eight  years. 
Richard,  however,  extorted  money  from 
his  fubje&s,  and,  for  inconiidcrable  bums, 
yielded  Cherburg  to  the  king  of  Navarre, 
and  Bred:  to  the  duke  of  Britanny  :  he 
ordered  the  duke  of  Glouceder  to  be  fei- 
2ed  and  conveyed  to  Calais,  where  he 
was  privately  ftrangled,  and  forne  of  the 
nobility  were  beheaded,  and  others  ba- 
11  idled.  Thei  Scots  ravaged  the  borders 
of  England,  the  Iridi  revolted,  and  the 
merchant  (hips'  were  plundered  with  im¬ 
punity  by  the  corfairs  of  Holland.  Se¬ 
venteen  counties  were  condemned  as 
guilty  of  treafon,  and  the  e dates  of  all 
the  inhabitants  adjudged  to  the  king,  for 
granting  affidance  to  the  duke  of  Qlou- 
ceder  ;  but  the  king  landing  in  Ireland, 
in  1399,  with  a  powerful  army,  in  order 
•  to  chadife  the  rebels,  a  rebellion  was 
railed  in  his  abfence  ;  when  the  king,  at 
his  return,  finding  that  the  revolt  was 
general,  (hut  him.felf  up  in  Conway 
cadle,  and  foon  after  fubmitted  to  Henry 
,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  was  fent  to  the 
Tower  ;  when  a  parliament  being  called, 
he  was  folemnly  depofed,  and  Henry 
.  proclaimed,  king,  on  the  30th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1399  ;  after  which  he  was  removed 
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to  Pontefrafh  cadle  in  Yorkffire ;  but  ora 
the  14th  of  February  1400,  Sir  Pierce 
Exton,  with  eight  ruffians,  undertook  to 
murder  him,  hoping  thereby  to  pleafe 
king  Henry  IV  and  ruffed  into  the  room 
where  he  was,  when  Richard  bravely 
wreded  a  pole-ax  from  one  of  the  afiaf- 
(ins,  with  which  he  (lew  four  of  them  ; 
but  Exon  mounting  on  d  chair  behind 
him,  (truck  him  on  the  head  with  fuch 
violence,  that  Richard  dropped  dowp 
dead,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  and 
was  interred  at  King’s  Langley  in  Hert¬ 
ford  (hire  ;  but  his  body  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Wedminder-abby,  by  order 
of  king  Flenry  V.  King  Richard  II.  had 
a  very  graceful  perfon,  and  was  of  a 
fprightly  difpofition.  He  was  particu¬ 
larly  remarkable  for  his  tyranny,  and 
the  numerous  breaches  of  his  oaths,  and 
mod  fiolemn  engagements. 

*  RICHARD  III.  king  of  England, 
furnamed  Crook-backed  Richard,  was 
the  brother  of  Edward  IV.  and  railed 
himfeif  to  the  throne  by  a  (cries  of  inhu¬ 
man  murders.  Henry  VI.  and  the 
young  prince  his  f©n,  with  feveral  noble¬ 
men  of  the  fird  rank,  died  while  he  was 
duke  of  Glouceder,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  his  usurping  the  throne  from  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  He  was  proclaimed  king  the 
20th  of  June  1483,  m  the  thirty- fecond 
year  of  his  age,  but  delayed  the  ceremo¬ 
ny  of  his  coronation  till  the  6th  of  July  ; 
and  foon  after  cau-fed  tdward  V.  and  his 
brother,  whom  he  had  before  declared  to 
be  badards,  to  be  fmothered  in  the 
Tower.  The  fame  year,  having  broke 
his  pro  mile  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  been  greatly  indrumental  in 
railing  him  to  the  throne,  that  nobleman 
took  up  arms  again  ft  him,  in  order  to  af- 
(id  Flenry  earl  of  Richmond,  the  lad 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Lancader,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  crown  ;  but  Buckingham  being 
betrayed  by,  a  fellow  who  had  been  his 
fervant,  for  the  fake  of  a  reward  of  a 
thoufand  pounds  offered  for  taking  him, 
he  was  beheaded  at  Salifbury,  without 
any  legal  procefs.  However,  the  earl  of 
Richmond  obtaining  affidance  from  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  failed  from  St.  Maloes, 
on  the  12  th  of  October,  with  five  thou¬ 
fand  men,  and  forty  (hips  ;  but  his  fleet 
being  difperfed,  he  returned  to  Brittany, 
and  afterwards  to  France.  Richard,  in 
the  mean  time,  facrificed  many  perfons 
to  his  revenge,  and  fent  Sir  Ralph  Affi- 
ton  into  the  weftern  counties,  with 
power  to  execute  upon  the  fpot  all  fuch 
7  perfons 
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perrons  whom  he  even  fufpetted  to  be 
guilty  of  high  treafon ;  and  finding  that 
the  earl  of  Richmond  founded  his  pro¬ 
jects  on  the  hopes  of  marrying  Elizabeth 
the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  he  refolved 
to  marry  that  p.rincefs  hirpfelf,  though  he 
was  already  married  to  the  widow  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  the  fon  of  Henry  VI. 
whom  he  had  himfelf  murdered  :  and 
therefore  now,  in  order  to  obtain  Eliza¬ 
beth,  he  is  faid  to  have  poifoned  his 
queen.  The  earl  of  Richmond,  howe¬ 
ver,  landed  in  Wales,  with  two  tltoufand 
men,  which  increafed  to  five  thonfand, 
and  with  this  Email  army  engaged  the 
kina’s  forces,  which  confided  of  thirteen 
thoui'and  men,  at  Bofwor.th  :  but  the  earl 
being  joined  by  the  lord  Stanley  stud  his 
brother  with  freih  troops,  he  gained  a 
complete  victory,  when  Richard,  finding 
that  the  day  was  loft,  rufhed  into  the 
midft  of  his., enemies,  and  died  with  his 
fivord  in  his  hand.  The  crowp  being 
found  after  the  battle,  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  Henry  earl  of  Richmond  ;  and 
Richard’s  body  was  taken  up  entirely 
naked,  and  covered  with  blood  and  dirt, 
in  which  condition  it  was  thrown  acrofs 
a  horfe,  carried  to  Leicefier,  and  interred 
without  the  leaf:  ceremony.  Thus  pe- 
rifhed  Richard  on  the  zid  of  Augufi 
1485,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  after  an  infamous  reign  of  two  years. 
Thus  Richard  III.  if  any  regard  is  to  ife 
paid  to  the  generality  of  our  hiftorians, 
was,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life, 
refrained  by  no  principle  of  jufice  or 
hr.manity  :  and  it  appears  that  he  en-  j 
deavoured  to  maintain  the  crown  by  the  j 
fame  fraud  and  violence  by  which  he  o’d-  | 
tained  it.  Though  Mr.  Walpole  has  j 
f  ruck  new  light  into  the  darkef  p adages 
of  Englifh  hifory,  and  has.  brought 
many  prefumptive  proofs,  that  Richard 
was  neither  that  deformed  perfon,  nor 
that  monfter  of  cruelty  and  impiety 
which  he  was  reprefented  by  hiftorians. 
And  though  Mr.  Walpole  has  done  much 
towards  clearing  up  the  character  of 
Richard,  he  has  left  the  matter  fill  pro¬ 
blematical. 

*  RICHARDSON,  Samuel,  an 
ingenious  Englifh  writer,  was  born  in 
1688,  and  bred  to  the  bufinefs  of  a  print¬ 
er,  which  he  exercifed  with  difinguifhed 
eminence.  Though  he  underfood  no 
language  but  the  Englifh,  he  obtained  a 
confiderable  degree  of  merit  and  of  fame 
by  his  writings  of  the  novel  kind,  in 
which  he  had  a  manner  peculiar  to  him¬ 
felf.  His  Pamela,  Clarifla,  and  Sir 
Charles  Grandifon  have  been  univerfally 
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read,  aud  tranflated  both  into  French 
and  Dutch.  He  is  faid  to  have  delighted 
in  letter-writing  from  his  childhood,  and 
therefore  was  the  more  ealily  induced  to 
throw  the  above  works  into  that  form* 
He  there  fhews  an  admirable  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  and  an  amazing  fkili 
in  moving  the  pafions.  Elis  purpofe  was 
to  promote  virtue  and  moral  reClitude, 
and  lienee  his  works  abound  with  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  fend  men  ts.  He  was  a 
man  of  virtue  and  humanity,  which  he 
fhewed  in  his  life  as  well  as  in  his  writ¬ 
ings.  A  ftroke  of  the  palfy  carried  him. 
off’,  after  a  few  days  ilinels,  on  the  4th 
of  July  T.761,  aged  73  years. 

RICK  El'S,  Rkacbitis,  in  medicine,  a 
diforder  incident  to  children,  proceeding 
from  an  unequal  nutrition.  Children 
are  feldom  attacked  with  rickets  before 
they  are  nine  months  old,  and  after  they 
are  two  years  old.  It  may  originally  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  diforders  of  the  parents, 
and  may  be  increafed  by  thofe  of  the 
nurfe.  It  is  alfo  promoted  by  feeding 
the  child  with  aqueous  and  mucous  fub- 
fances,  crude  fummer  fruits,  filh,  and 
too  great  a  quantity  of  fweet  things  ;  by 
fitting  too  much,  efpeeialiy  in  a  perforated 
chair,  with  its  coats  Up  ;  by  a  finking  in 
of  the  itch,  & c.  This  diforder  is  known 
from  a  flaccid  tumour  of  the  head  and 
face,  a  flabby  loofe  Ikin,  a  fwelling  of  the 
belly,  and  a  falling  away  of  the  reft  of 
the  other  parts,  efpeeialiy  of  the  mufcles ; 
from  protuberances  of  the  apophyfes  of 
the  joints,  fuch  as  the  wrifts,  ancles, 
and  knees  ;  from  the  largenefs  of  the  ju¬ 
gular  veins  and  arteries,  while  the  refi 
decreafe ;  from  knotty  ribs,  a  narrow 
bread:,  and  carious  teeth,  &c.  The 
cure,  according  to  Boerhaave,  is  to  be 
attempted  with,  light,  nouri  flung,  dry 
aliment  ;  not  fat,  but  feafoned,  and 
taken  often  ;  with  a  little  found  drink, 
fuch  as  mild  beer,  or  ale  ;  with  a  dry 
warm  air,  and  warm  woollen  eloathing  ; 
with  being  carried  about  in  the  arms,  or 
drawn  in  a  vehicle  over  the  fiones,  and 
often  Ihook,  fwung,  and  put  in.  motion 
with- repeated  frictions,  efpeeialiy  of  the 
belly  and  fpine  of  the  back  with  warm 
dry  flannel,  fprinkled  with  arojnatics ; 
with  gentle  emetics  frequently  though 
prqdently  repeated ;  with  firengihening 
purges  for  fevcral  days  fucceflively  ;  and 
with  cold  bathing,  the  child  being  put  to 
fweat  between  blankets  every  day,  as 
.  foon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  water.  Par¬ 
ticularly  for  food,  the  bread  fhould  be 
bifeuit,  with  a  little  faffron  and  i'pices  ; 
the  flcih  Ihould  be  pigeons,  pullets,  veal, 
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rabbits,  mutton  gently  roafted,  rn’nced 
and  misled  with  bifcuit,  fait,  a  little  parf  - 
ley,  thyme,  nutmeg,  or  the  like.  He 
may  alib  eat  rice,  millet,  or  pearl-barley, 
boiled  with  rail! ns,  to  which  add  a  little 
wine,  of  which  an  'ounce  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a-day  ;  as  alio  Brunf- 
wic  mum  and  Englith  beer,  which  in  the 
hammer  may  be  mixed  with  fpaw-water. 
JLet  the  pillow  and  bed  be  filled  with  the 
following  leaves  dried  in  the  fhade,  viz. 
cfmalefern,  three  pounds,  of  marjoram, 
battm,  and  mint,  each  two  handfuls  ; 
and  of  the  flowers  of  melilot,  fvveet  tre¬ 
foil,  elder,  and  roles,  dried  in  the  thade, 
of  each  two  ounces  :  reduce  them  alt  to 
powder,  and  mix  them  with  double  the 
quantity  of  bar  ley- chaff. 

R1DEAU,  in  fortification,  a  hmall 
elevation  of  earth,  extending  itielf  length - 
wife  on  a  plain,  ferving  to  cover  a  camp, 
or' give  an  advantage  to  a  poll. 

RIDERS,  in  Ihip-biiilding,  ftrong 
timbers' fayed  on  the  infidc  of  the  fhip, 
and  reaching  from  the  keel  upwards  to  the 
beams  of  the  orlop,  or  lower  deck,  and 
fometimes  higher.  They  are  ufually  fixed 
in  the  middle  of  the  (hip  when  Hie  is  con- 
fiderably  weakened  by  age,  or  lying  often 
on  the  ground. 

RIDGE,  in  building,  the  high  eft  part 
of  the  roof,  or  covering  of  a  heufe,  &c. 

RIDGE,  in  agriculture,  a  long  piece 
of  riling  land,  between  two  furrows. 

RIDGES  of  a  Horfes  Mouth ,  wrinkles 
or  rifmgs  of  the  flefh  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  running  acrofs  from  one  fide  of 
the  jaw  to  the  other,  with  interjacent  fur¬ 
rows. 

RIDING,  in  the  fea  language,  the 
fit  nation  of  a  fhip  which  lies  at  anchor  in 
a  road,  bay,  or  haven.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  pofitions  of  riding,  according  to  the 
circum fiances  of  the  tide,  wind,  or  cur¬ 
rent  ;  as  riding  athwart,  riding  between 
wind  and  tide,  &c.  Riding  athwart,  is 
when  the  fhip  lies  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  current.  This  is  occasioned  by 
the  great  force-  of  the  wind;  which  adds  in 
eppofition  to  the  tide,  and  overbalances 
it  by  as  much  as  the  fhip  is  moved  acrofs 
its  Hream.  Riding  between  wind  and 
tide,  is  the  fituation  in  which  a  fhip  lies, 
when  the  one.  coun ter-adts  the  other,  fo 
as  to  (imiinifh  its  effort  con fi. Drably,  and 
occasion  the  fhip  to  lie  as  it  were  balanced 
between  them.  Riding  eaiy,  is  the  date 
of  a  fhip  which  does  not  drain  hard  upon 
her  cables,  by  pitching  deep  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  rifing  with  a  hidden  jerk,  fo  as 
to  dilfodge  the  anchor,  or  break  the  cable. 
Riding  hard,  the  date*  of  labouring  vio- 
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lently  at  anchor  in  a  road  which  Is  expo* 
fed  to  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  fwell 
of  the  fea,  fb  as  to  endanger  the  cables 
and  anchors,  befides  draining  the  hull  to 
a  great  degree.  A  fhip  which  rolls  at  her 
anchors,  always  rides  eafy  ;  whereas  one 
that  pitches  ufually  rides  very  hard. 

*  RIDLEY,  Nicholas,  bifhop  of 
London,  was  an  eminent  Englifh  bifhop 
and  reformer.  He  was  under  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  railed  to  the  bifhoprick  of 
Rocheder,  aud  afterwards  to  that  of 
London  :  but  in  the  reigrl  of  queen 
Mary  was  deprived'  of  his  bifhoprick* 
condemned,  and  inhumanly  burnt  at  the 
flake  at  Oxrord,  bn  the  idth  of  October 
15 5;.  He  was  one  of  the  mod  eminent  of 
the  Protedant  divines,  and  promoted  the 
reformation  byhisfermons  and  his  writ  mgs* 

RIGADOON,  a  gay  and  fpfightly 
dance,  borrowed  originally  from  Pro¬ 
vence  in  Franse,  and  performed  in  fi¬ 
gure,  by  a  man  and  a  woman. 

RIGGING,  amongd  feamen,  a  term 
comprehending  all  the  ropes,  either  to 
fectire  the  mads,  or  manage  the  fails  and 
yards. 

Rigging  is  ufually  divided  into  two 
parts,  Viz.  the  Handing,  and  the  run¬ 
ning.  The  danding  rigging  denotes,  in 
general,  all  that  which  is  employed  to 
faden  and  fudain  the  feveral  mads  of  a 
(hip.  Such  are  the  fhrouds,  ftays,  and 
back-  days.  The  fhrouds  fudain  the  mads 
on  each  fide,  the  days  fupport  them  from 
i  before,  and  the  back-days  from  behind. 
Back-days,  however,  are  only  ufed  to 
the  top-mads ;  their  intent  being  an- 
fwered  on  the  lower  mads  by  the  aft  mod 
fhrouds.  The  running  rigging  implies 
all  the  ropes  which  are  employed  to  di¬ 
late.  contract,  or  change  the  difpofition 
of  the  fails.  1  hey  are  called  running 
becaufe  they  move  through  a  number  of 
blocks  and  puliies,  artfully  difpofed 
amongd  the  vards  and  mads.  The  other 
rigging  is  termed  Handing,  becaufe  it  is 
always  drawn  tight,  and  is  never  removed 
but  when  the  fhip  is  either  partially  or 
wholly  Unrigged.  The  principal  articles 
of  the  running  rigging  are,  the  haliards, 
to  hoid  up  the  fails ;  the  fheets,  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  lower  corners ;  the  braces,  to 
wheel  them  about  on  the  mads  ;  and  the 
brails,  to  Mraw  them  up  together  when 
they  are  to  be  reduced  or  furled. 

A  mad  is  rigged  thus  :  fird  a  collar, 
or  ring  of  rope,  is  put  over  it,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  rigging  from  being  cut  or  chafed  ; 
then  the  runner  pendants  ;  a  pair  of 
fhrouds  on  the  darboard-fide  ;  a  pair  on 
the  larboard  ;  and  fo  on  alternately  till  all 
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the  Ihrouds  are  fixed ;  after  which  the 
jttays  are  placed  over  all.  The  fhrouds 
firtt  placed  on  the  maid-head  are  the  far- 
thefl  forward,  and  the  laid  farthefl  aft 
See  Petulant. 

The  rigging  of  a  yard  is  aifo  begun  by 
a  fort  of  collar ;  next  the  hori'es ;  the 
braces;  and  laitly  the  lifts. 

Riqging-out,  thru  fling  out  any 
boom  to  extend  the  foot  of  a  fail,  as  the 
jib-boom,  which  is  run  out  from  the 
bowfprit ;  the  driver-boom,  which  pro¬ 
jects  over  the  fhip’s  fide;  and  the  ttud- 
<ling-fait  booms,  which  are  thruft  out 
from  the  fcveral  yard-arms. 

RIGHT,  in  geometry,  fignifies  the 
fame  with  idraight :  thus,  a  ffraight  line 
is  called  a  right  one.  As  for  right  angle, 
right  afcenfion,  right  cone,  right  defcen- 
fion,  right  line,  right  lphere,  &c,  they 
are  explained  under  the  articles  Angle , 
Ajcenjion,  &c. 

RIGH  i  ING  of  a  Ship ,  amongft  fea- 
men,  the  aft  of  railing  or  erecting  her  af¬ 
ter  file  had  inclined  to  one  fide,  on  a  ca¬ 
reen  or  othervvife. 

Righting  the  Helm,  placing  it  amid- 
fliips.  fo  as  to  make  the  fhip  continue  in 
the  courfe  to  which  her  ftem  is  directed 
by  the  former  impulle  of  the  helm. 

RIGIDITY,  in  phiiofophy,  a  brittle 
hardnefs ;  or  that  fpecies  of  hardnefs 
fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  mutual  inden¬ 
tation  of  tiie  component  particles  within 
one  another. 

RIGOR,  in  medicine,  a  convulfive 
fhuddering,  from  fevere  coid,  an  ague  fit, 
or  other  diforder. 

RIM  of  the  Top ,  in  the  fea-language, 
the  outer-edge  of  it,  through  which  the 
plates  of  the  t  p-maft  fhrouds  pals. 

RIME,  or  Rhyme,  See  Rhyme. 

RIND,  the  coat  or  fkin  of  any  fruit, 
&c.  It  is  alfo  uled  for  the  inner  bark  of 
trees,  or  that  foft,  whitifh,  juicy  lubftance 
adhering  immediately  to  the  wood. 

RING,  an  ornament  of  gold,  filver, 
See.  of  a  circular  form,  generally  worn 
on  the  fin  per. 

o 

Ring-Bore,  in  farriery,  a  hard  cal¬ 
lous  fubfiance,  growing  in  the  paffern  of 
a  horfe,  above  the  coronet  :  it  is  thus 
called  from  its  growing  quite  round  like 
a  ring. 

RING-BOLT,  in  fii ip-building,  a 
fhong  ring  of  iron  with  a  bolt  in  it, 
which  is  driven  into  the  fides  or  decks  of 
a  fhip,  to  which  the  ring  is  firmly  con¬ 
fined.  Thefe  are  principally  employed  to 
fallen  or  fecure  the  moveables  on  the  deck 
at  fea,  particularly  the  cannon,  and  hoats. 
RiNG-RypEj  a  Ihort  rope,  occafion- 
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ally  Fattened  to  the  ring-bolts,  to  fecure 
the  cable,  when  it  is  to  be  gradually 
fiackened  or  veered  out  in  tempelluous 
weather, 

Ring-Tail,  a  fmall  flying  fail,  ex¬ 
tended  occafionally  in  the  after-part  of 
fome  fmall  (hips. 

RIO  I',  in  law,  the  forcibly  doing  of 
an  unlawful  thing,  of  a  private  nature, 
by  three  or  more  perions  affembled  toge¬ 
ther  for  that  purpofe.  By  a  late  aft  of 
parliament,  a  riot  was  made  felony,  if 
the  rioters  clid  not  difperfe  after  reading 
the  proclamation  for  that  purpofe. 

PvIPENERS,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of 
topical  medicines,,  which  promote  fuppu* 
ration. 

RIPPLING,  amongft  failors,  a  ihort 
broken  interrupted  current,  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  murmuring  noife  to  a  confiderable 
dittance. 

RITE,  among  divines,  the  particular 
manner  of  celebrating  divine  fervice,  in 
this  or  that  country.  See  Ritual. 

RITCRNELLO,  or  Repeat,  la 
mufic,  the  burden  of  a  fong,  or  the  re¬ 
petition  of  the  firtt  or  other  verfes  of  a 
long  at  the,  end  of  each  Itanza  or  couplet. 
Cuftom  has  extended  the  ufe  of  the  word 
to  all  fymphonies  played  before  the  voices 
begin  ;  and  which  ferve  by  way  of  pre- 
hide  to  what  follows.  In  the  partitions 
of  the  fcore  of  the  Italian  mufic,  we  fre¬ 
quently  find  the  ritornellos  fignified  by 
the  words  f  fuom> ,  to  fhew  that  the  organ, 
fpinnet,  harpfichord,  or  the  like,  are  to 
repeat  fome  bars  of  what  the  voice  has 
been  fitiging. 

RI  i  UAL,  a  book  directing  the  order 
and  manner  to  be  obferved  in  celebrating 
religious  ceremonies,  and  performing  di¬ 
vine  fervice  in  a  particular  church,  diocefe, 
order,  or  the  like. 

RIVER,  Fluviusy  or  F lumen,  a  current 
or  ftream  of  frefb  water  flowing  in  a  bed 
or  channel,  from  irs  fource  into  the  fea. 
The  great,  as  well  as  the  mkldle-fized 
rivers,  proceed  either  from  a  confluence 
of  brooks  and  rivulets,  or  from  lakes; 
but  no  river  of  confiderable  magnitude 
flows  from  one  fpring,  or  one  lake,  but 
is  augmented  by  the  acceffion  of  others. 
Thus  the  Wolga  receives  above  two  hun¬ 
dred  rivers  and  brooks  before  it  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  Sea;  and  the  Da¬ 
nube  receives  no  lefs,  before  it  enters  the 
Euxine  Sea.  Some  rivers  are  much  aug¬ 
mented  by  frequent  rains,  or  melted 
fnow.  In  the  country  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
there  are  fmall  rivers,  that  only  flow  in 
the  day  ;  becaufe  they  are  only  fed  by 
the  fnow  upon  the  mountains  of  the  An- 
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efts,  which  is  then  melted  by  the  best  of 
the  fun.  There  are  alfo  feveral  rivers  upon 
jboth  Tides  the  extreme  parts  of  Africa,’ 
ami  in  India,  which  for  the  fame  reafon 
are  greater  by  da}'  than  by  night  The 
rivers  alfo  in  their,  places  are  almoft  dried 
np  in  fnmmcr,  but  fwell  and  overflow 
their  banks  in  winter,  or  in  the  wet  fea- 
fon.  Thus  the  Wolga  in  May  and  June 
is  filled  with  water,  and  overflows  its 
fhelves  and  Blands,  though  at  other  times 
of  the  year  it  is  fo  ih allow,  as  fcarcely  to 
afford  a  paftage  for  loaded  fhips.  The 
Kile,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  See.  are  fo 
ranch  fwelled  with  rain  or  melted  fnow, 
that  they  overflow  their  banks  ;  and  thefe 
deluges  happen  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  becaufi  they  proceed  from  various 
cku'fes.  Thofe  that  are  fwelled  with  rain, 
are  generally  high  eft  in  winter,  becaufe  it 
is  ufu ally  then  more  frequent  than  at 
other  times  of  the  year  ;  but  if  they  pro¬ 
ceed  from  fnow,  which  in  fome  places  is 
melted  in  the  fpring,  in  others,  in  dim¬ 
mer,  or  between  both,  the  deluges  of  the 
rivers  happen  accordingly.  Again,  lbme 
rivers  hide  them-feiv.es  under-ground,  and 
rife  up  in  other  plaees,,  as  if  they  were 
new  rivers.  Thus  the  Tigris  meeting 
•with  mount  Taurus*  runs  under  it,  and 
flows  out  at  the  other  fide  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  alfo,  after  it  has  run  through  the 
lake  Tofpia,  it  again  emerges,  and  being 
carried  about  eighteen  miles  under  ground, 
■breaks  out  again,  &c.  The  channels  of 
rivers,,  except  fuch  as  were  formed  at  the 
creation,  Varenius  thinks,  are  artificial. 
Bis  reafons  are,  that,  when  a  new  fpring 
breaks  out,  the  water  does  not  make  it- 
felf  a  channel,  but  fpreads  oveV  the  ad¬ 
jacent  land;,  fo  that  men  were  ‘ncceflitat- 
cd to  cut  a  channel  for  it,  to  fteure  their 
grounds.  He  adds,  that  a  great  number 
of  channels  of  rivers  are  certainly  known 
from  hiflory  to  have  been  dug  by  men. 
1  he  water  of  molt  rivers  flow  impreg¬ 
nated  with  particles  of  metals,  minerals, 
See.  Thus  fome  rivers  bring  lands  inter- 
mixed  with  grains  of  gold  ;  as  in  Japan, 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  Africa,  Cuba,  See. 
particularly  in  Guinea  is  a  river,  where 
the  negro.es  ft  par  ate  the  gold  dull  from 
the  land,  and  fell  it  to  the  Europeans  who 
traffic  thither  for  that  very  purpofe.  The 
Rhine  in  many  places  is  laid  to  bring  a 
gold  mud.  As  to  rivers  that  bring  grains 
of  filver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  Sc c.  we  find 
no  mention  of  them  in  authors;  though* 
doubtie/s,  there  are  many,  and  it  may  be 
to  them  that  mineral  waters  owe  many 
of  their  medicinal  virtues. 
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‘Theory  of  the  Motion  of  Rivers.  The 
running  of  risers  is  upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  defeent  of  bodies  on  inclined 
planes  ;  for  water  bo  more  than  a  folid 
can  move  on  an  horizontal  plane,  the  re¬ 
action  of  fuch  a  plane  being  equal  and 
contrary  to  gravity,  entirely  deftroys  it, 
and  leaves  the  body  at  reft  :  here  we  fpeak 
of  a  plane  of  fmali  extent,  and  fuch  as 
coincides  with  the  curved  iurface  of  the 
earth.  But  if  we  confider  a  large  extent 
or  long  courfe  of  water,  then  we  fhall  find 
that  fuch  water  can  never  be  at  reft,  but 
when  the  bottom  of  a  channel  coincides 
every  where  with  the  curved  iurface  of 
the  earth. 

The  difference  of  the  defending  velo¬ 
cities  being  greateft  near  the  head  of  the 
ftream,  the  waters  will  there  fall  or  def- 
cend  with  the  greateft  impetuofity,  or 
caufe  the  loudeft  noife.  But  in  the  courfe 
of  rivers,  the  accelerated  velocity  is  quick¬ 
ly  reduced  to  an  equable  or  uniform  ve¬ 
locity,  by  the  refinance  it  meets  with  from 
the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  channel, 
which  refiftance  will  be  as  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities,  and  therefore  foon  become 
fo  great  as  to  equal  the  accelerating  force, 
and  be  communicated  to  the  middle  part 
of  the  ftream,  caufing  the  whole  to  move 
uniformly.  Hence,  in  rivers,  the  motion 
qf  the  water  is  flowed  at  the  fides  and 
bottom  of  the  channel,  becaufe  ther>e  the 
refiftance  begins,  which  is  afterwards 
communicated  to  all  the  other  parts  ;  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  fame  river,  the 
uniform  velocity  is  greateft,  where  the 
bottom  of  the  channel  has  the  greateft  in¬ 
clination  or  deciivitv,  becaufe  the  relative 
gravity  of  tlie  moving  particles  is  here 
greateft.  Again,  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
river  where  the  velocity  of  the  ftream  is 
leaft,  the  depth  of  the  water  is  greateft, 
and  •vice  •verja,  becaufe  equal  quantities 
pais  through  unequal  feBions  of  the  river 
in  the  fame  time.  Hence  alfo  it  follows, 
that  the  momentum  of  running  water 
tnuft  be  every  where  the  fame,  or  a  given 
quantity,  ft  he  New  River  was  broughfc 
to  London  in  the  year  1614. 

RIVULE  l',  a  diminutive  of  river.  See 
River. 

*  RIZIO,  (David)  an  Italian,  was 
the  fon  of  a  mufician  in  Turin  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  accompanied  the  Piedmontefe  ambaf- 
failor  into  Scotland,  gained  admiffion  in¬ 
to  the  queen’s  family  by  his  fkili  in  mufic. 
His  fertile  condition  had  taught  him  dip- 
plenels  of  fpirit,  and  infinuating  man¬ 
ners.  Pie  quickly  obtained  the  queen’s  fa¬ 
vour,  and,  her  French  fecretary  happen- 
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ing  to  return  into  his  own  country,  he 
was  preferred  by  her  to  that  office.  He 
now  began  to  make  a  figure  at  court,  and 
to  appear  as  a  man  of  weight  and  im¬ 
portance  :  the  whole  train  of  fuitofs  and 
expectants  applied  to  him  as  the  channel 
to  fuccefs.  His  recommendations  were 
obferved  to  have  great  influence  over  the 
queen,  and  he  was  confidered  not  only  as 
a  favourite,  but  as  a  minilter.  Rizio,  far 
from  being  careful  to  abate  that  envy, 
which  always  attends  fuch  a  rapid  change 
of  fortune,  (tudied  to  difplay  the  whole 
extent  of  his  favour.  He  affeCted  to  talk 
often  and  familiarly  with  the  queen  in 
public.  He  equalled  the  greateft  and  in  oft 
opulent  fubjeCts  in  richnefs  of  drefs,  and 
in  the  number  of  his  attendants.  He  dif- 
covered  in  all  his  behaviour  that  afTuming 
infolence  with  which  unmerited  profperity 
infpires  an  ignoble  mind.  It  was  with 
the  utmoft  indignation  that  the  nobiiity 
beheld  the  power,  and  with  the  utmolt 
difficulty  that  they  tolerated  the  arrogance 
of  this  unworthy  minion  !  Even  in  the 
queen’s  prefence  they  could  not  forbear 
treating  him  with  marks  of  contempt. 
Nor  was  it  his  exorbitant  power  alone 
which  exafperatcd  the  Scots.  They  con¬ 
fidered  him  as  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the 
proteflant  religion,  and  fufpeCted  that  he 
held  a  correfpondence  with  the  court  of 
Rome.  It  was  lord  Darnly’s  misfortune 
to  fall  under  the  management  of  this 
man  ;  who,  by  flattery  andaffiduity,  ealily 
gained  on  his  vanity  and  inexperience. 
Rizio’s  whole  influence  on  the  queen  was 
-employed  in  his  behalf,  and,  doubtlefs, 
contributed  towards  eflablilhing  him  more 
firmly  in  her  affection.  After  Darnly’s 
marriage  with  the  queen,  his  pride  and 
infolence  to  her  majefty,  cooled  her  af¬ 
fection,  and  Rizio  refuting  tohumour  him 
in  his  follies,  he  imputed  the  queen’s 
coldnets,  not  to  his  own  behaviour,  but 
to  the  infmuationsof  Rizio.  Mary’s  con- 
*  daft  firengthened  thefe  fufpicions.  She 
treated  this  flranger  with  the  utmoft  fa- 
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miliarity,  and  admitted  him  to  a  (hare  in 
her  confidence.  He  was  perpetually  in 
her  prefence,  intermeddled  in  every  bufi- 
nefs,  and,  together  with  a  few  favourites, 
was  the  companion  of  her  private  amufe- 
ments.  Darnly’s  haughty  fpirit  could 
not  bear  the'  interference  of  fuch  an  up- 
ftart,  and  unreftiained  by  any  fcruple,  he 
inftantly  refolved  to  get  rid  of  him  by 
violence.  A  plan  was  laid  for  Rizio’s 
deftmCtion,  in  which  were  engaged  the 
earl  of  Morton,  the  lord  high  chancellor 
Vcl.  IV, 
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i  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  lords  Rut  liven, 
Lindfay,  and  Maitland.  The  lord  Ruth- 
ven,  who  had  been  confined  to  his  bed 
by  iilnefs,  for  three  months,  and  who 
was  Hill  fo  feeble  that  he  could  fcarce 
walk,  or  bear  the  weight  of  his  own  ar¬ 
mour,  was  entrusted  with  the  executive 
part,  and  while  he  himfelf  flood  in  need 
of  being  fupported  by  two  men,  he  came 
abroad  to  commit  a  murder  in  the  pre-. 
fence  of  his  fbvereign.  On  the1  9th  of 
March,  ts<fo,  Morton  entered  the  court 
of  the  palace  with  160  men,  and  without 
nqife  or  meeting  with  any  refiflance,  feiz- 
ed  all  the  gates.  While  the  queen  was  at 
flipper  in  her  bed-chamber,  with  the 
countefs  of  Argyle,  Rizio,  and  a  few  do- 
tneiltics,  the  king  fuddenly  entered  the 
apartment  by  a  private  pafiage.  At  his 
back  was  lord  Ruth  ven,  in  complete 
armour,  with  that  ghaflly  and  horrid 
look  which  long  ficknels  had  given  him. 
Three  or  four  of  his  trufty  accomplices 
followed  him.  Such  an  unufual  appear¬ 
ance  alarmed  thofe  who  were  prefent  : 
Rizio  inftantly  apprehended  that  he  was 
the  victim  they  intended  to  facrifice,  and 
in  the  utmofl  confternation  retired  behind 
the  queen,  of  whom  he  laid  hold,  hop¬ 
ing  that  the  reverence  due  to  her  perfoa 
might  prove  fome  protection  to  him  : 
but  the  confpirators  had  proceeded  too 
far  to  be  retrained  by  any  confederation, 
of  that  kind.  Numbers  of  armed  men 
rulhed  into  the  chamber.  R.uthven  drew 
his  dagger,  and  with  a  furious  mein  and 
voice  commanded  Rizio  to  leave  a  place 
of  ti'hich  he  was  unworthy,  and  which 
he  had  occupied  but  too  long.  Mary 
employed  tears  and  entreaties,  and  threat- 
enings,  to  fave  her  favourite ;  but  not- 
svith (landing  all  thefe,  he  was  torn  from, 
her  by  violence,  and  before  he  could  be 
dragged  through  the  next  apartment,  the 
rage  of  his  enemies  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
by  piercing  his  body  with  no  lefs  than 
fifty-fix  wounds. 

ROACH,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of 
cyprinus,  with  the  iris  and  belly- fins  ufu- 
ally  red  ;  it  is  generally,  when  full  growm, 
nine  inches  long,  but  it  fometimes  grows 
(fonfiderably  larger. 

ROACHING  of  Alum,  the  laft  pro- 
cefs  in  making  alum,  which  being  fuf- 
ficiently  walhed  in  a  ciflern  of  Itrong 
alum-water,  is  put  into  large  pans,  and 
a  quantity  of  water  added  to  it ;  and 
then  being  fet  over  the  fire  to  melt,  and 
boil  a  little,  it  is  fcooped  into  a  great 
calk,  where  it  is  fullered  to  Hand  and 
M  chryftal* 
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chryflallize,  and  is  what  they  call  roach, 
roachcd,  or  rock  alum.  See  Alum . 

ROAD,  an  open  way,  or  public  paf- 
fage,  forming  a  communication  between 
one  place  and  another. 

ROASTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  re¬ 
paration  of  volatile  bodies  from  thofe 
which  are  more  fixed,  by  the  combined 
a£!ion  of  ail  and  fire  ;  and  is  generally 
the  firfl  procefs  in  the  reparation  of  me¬ 
tals  from  their  ores  :  it  differs  from  fub- 
limation  only  in  this,  that  in  this  opera¬ 
tion  the  volatile  parts  are  diflipated, 
when  refolved  into  vapours  ;  whereas  in 
that,  they  are  preferved.  See  Sublima - 
thn. 

ROB,  in  pharmacy,  the  juices  of  fruits 
purified  and  infpi Hated  till  it  is  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  honey. 

ROBBERY,  in  law,  a  felonious  taking 
away  another  man’s  goods  from  his  per- 
fon,  prefence,  or  eflate,  by  putting  him 
in  fear. 

ROBERYALLIAN  LINES,  certain 
lines  u fed  for  the  tranfmutation  of  figures, 
and  io  called  from  their  inventor  M.  de 
Roberval. 

ROBORANFS,  in  pharmacy,  medi¬ 
cines  which  llrengthen  the  parts,  and  give 
new  vigour  to  the  conllitution.  See 
Strengthened . 

*  ROC  HESTER,  a  city  of  the  county 
of  Kent,  with  two  markets,  on  Wednei- 
days  and  Fridays,  and  two  fairs,  on  May 
3c,  and  December  n,  for  horles,  bul¬ 
locks,  <&c.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Med¬ 
way,  over  which  there  is  a  handfome 
Rone  bridge,  with  ftrong  iron  work  on 
the  copings.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
twelve  aldermen,  and  twelve  comtnon- 
council-mcn,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and 
was  formerly  much  larger  than  at  prefent. 
Its  cable  (which  is  now  in  ruins’'*  ren- 
deredit  of  great  importance;  and  there 
are  here  a|fo  tome  remains  of  a  prior?.  It 
is  a  bifliops  fee,  and  has  an  handfome 
cathedral  with  three  parifh-eWches, 
bud  wuh  done  and  flints.  It  contains 
about  700  houfes,  and  about  zooo  inha- 

RrerftS*  r  of  onlY  one  principal 

lireet,  u Inch  is  wide,  and  paved.  The 

houfes  are  generallyVeil-built  with  brick 

and  mhaluted  chiefly  by  tradefmen  and 

flreet?Pbut',  ^  las  loui‘  narrow 

.,ts’  b,ut'  no  *ort  of  manufactory  is  ear¬ 
ned  on  here.  It  has  two  free-fc  00  s 
one  called  the  King’s,  and  the  other 

ho2>  fiT  f  ’  ThCre  I$  here  alfo  an  alms- 
hou,.  tot  fix  poor  travellers,  who  are  fup- 
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plied  with  a  fupper,  a  bed,  and  break  fad, 
with  fourpence  to  carry  them  forward  on 
their  journey ;  but  they  are  to  day  no 
longer  than  one  night.  Stroud  is  at  the 
wed  end  of  this  place,  and  Chatham  at 
the  eart.  It  is  twenty-feven  miles  north- 
wed- by-weft  of  Canterbury,  and  thirty 
fouth-ead-by-ead  of  London.  Long.  o. 
34.  E.  Lat.  51.  21.  N. 

>  ROCKET,  io  pyroteehny,  an  artifi¬ 
cial  fire-work,  confiding  of  a  cylindrical 
cafe  of  paper,  filled  with  a  compofition 
of  certain  combudible  Ingredients ;  which, 
being  tied  to  a  dick,  mounts  into  the? 
air,  to  a  eonfiderable  height,  and  there 
burds.  . 

To  make  Stan  fir  Rockets.  Mix 
three  pounds  of  falt-petre  with  eleven 
ounces  of  fulphur,  three  ounces  of  beaten 
gunpowder,  and  ten  of  antimony.  Moif- 
ten  the  mafs  with  gum-water,  and  form 
them  into  little  balls  of  the  fize  of  fil¬ 
l'd5  ;  drying  them  well,  either  in  the 
lun  or  an  oven.  When  dry,  inclofe  a 
number  of  them  in  the  conical  cap  of  the 
rocket. 

ROD  a  wand,  or  long  bender  dafd 
Roo,  a  land  meafure  of  fixteen  feet 
and  a  half :  the  fame  with  perch  2nd  pole, 
R  D,  in  gauging.  See  Gauging. 

Black- Ron,. a  ftaff  carried  by  the  king’s 
gentleman  11  flier,  as  a  badge  of  his  office  ; 
tins  rod  or  daffis  black,  and  has  a  lion 
in  gold  on  its  top. 

ROE,  the  fpawn  or  feed  of  fiffi.  That 
of  the  male-filhes  is  u finally  didinguiffied 
°y  "ie  name  of  foft  roe,  or  milt,  and 
tpat  of  the  female,  by  hard  roe,  o r 
ipawn. 

ROGATION,  in  the  Roman  jurif- 
Pi  licence,  a  demand  made  by  the  con  finis 
01  tnbunesof  the  Roman  people,  when 
a  law  was  propofed  to  be  paded.  Roga- 
jio  is  alto  ufed  for  the  decree  itfelf  mad* 
in  confequence  of  the  people’s  giving 
tnen-  plfient  to  this  demand,  to  didin- 
gun  h  it  from  a  fenatus  confultum.  or  de¬ 
cree  of  the  fenate. 

Rog  at  ion -We  e  k,  the  week  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  Whitfunday,  fo  called 
from  the  three  fads  therein  on  Monday, 
uefiday,  and  Wednefday,  which  are  al- 
o  called  rogations,  or  rogation  -  days, 
ll,?m  .  s  extraordinary  prayers  and  fiup- 
phcations  at  this  time  offered  to  God' by 
f  tvout  Chriftians,  to  appeafe  his  anger, v » 
and  deprecate  his  judgments. 

ROGUE,  in  law,  an  idle  durdy  beg- 
gar ,  who  by  ancient  datutes  is  for  the 
1  °^«nce  called  a  rogue  of  the  fird  de- 

*  5ree> 
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;gree,  and'  punillied  by  whipping,  and 
(  goring  through  the  gridie  of  the  right  ear 
i  with  a  hot  iron  ;  and  for  the  fecond  of¬ 
fence,  is  termed  a  rogue  of  the  fecond 
degree,  and  if  above  eighteen  years  of  age 
ordered  to  be  executed  as  a  felon. 

ROGUES-YARN,  in  lea-affairs,  a 
yarn  or  thread  in  all  cordage  made  for 
the  king’s  iervice,  by  which  fitch  cordage 
may  be  ealily  diflinguiihed  from  any 
other,  as  the  rogues-yarn  is  twifled  con- 
!  trary  to  all  the  other.  The  ufe  of  this 
precaution  is  to  prevent  or  difco\rer  em¬ 
bezzlement  of  the  cables,  hawfers,  Sec, 
by  the  boatfwain,  who  is  charged  with 
them. 

ROLL,  in  manufactories,  fomething 
wound  and  folded  up  in  a  cylindrical 
Iprm. 

Roll,  in  law,  a  fchedule  or  parch¬ 
ment  which  may  be  rolled  up  by  the 
hand  into  the  form  of  a  pipe. 

Mufter- Roll,  that  in  which  are  entered 
the  foldiers  of  every  troop,  company,  re¬ 
giment,  Sec. 

Rider- Roll,  a  fchedule  of  parchment 
frequently  fewed  or  added  to  fome  part  of 
a  roil  or  record. 

Rolls  of  Parliament ,  the  manufeript 
regiders,  or  rolls  of  the  proceedings  of 
our  ancient  parliaments,  which  before  the 
ihvention  of  printing  were  all  engrolfed 
on  parchment,  and  proclaimed  openly  in 
every  county. 

Roll,  or  Roller,  a!fo  a  piece  of 
wood,  iron,  brafs,  Sec.  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  ufed  in  the  conftruftion  of  feveral 
machines,  and  in  feveral  works  and  ma¬ 
nufactures. 

ROLLER,  in  furgery,  a  long  and 
broad  bandage,  ufually  of  linen  cloth, 
rolled  round  any  part  of  the  body,  to 
keep  it  in,  or  dilpofe  it  to  a  hate  of 
health. 

ROLLING  -  Pr.  es  s  Printing .  See 

Printing. 

ROLLING,  in  naval  affairs,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  ihip  rocking  from  one  fide  to 
the  other,  as  produced  by  the  agitation  of 
the  waves.  When  a  fhip  rolls  heavily  at 
fea,  it  expofes  the  malt  continually  to 
the  danger  of  being  carried  away.  It  is 
generally  occafioned  by  the  (hip  having 
too  great  a  quantity  of  heavy  ballad  near 
the  keel,  which  makes  the  velfel  very 
Itiff.  The  rolling  motion  of  a  (hip  ap¬ 
pears  to  begin  from  a  center  at  the  keel, 
where  the  larboard  drake  or  plank  is  let 
in  ;  if  fo,  there  is  a  motion  below  it  to 
the  depth  of  the  keel,  as  well  as  the  mo¬ 
rion  aloft  i  though  the  keel  has  but 
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little  motion  comparatively  with  the  mo¬ 
tion  above  :  and  the  greater  will  that 
motion  be  in  proportion  to  its  didance, 
even  to  the  fplndie  at  the  top-mnd-head, 
which  makes  the  radius,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  circle  greater.  The  keel  being  in¬ 
tire,  as  the  body  of  the  veffel. moves  one 
way,  the  lower  part  of  the  keel  moves 
eontrariwile ;  and  the  deeper  it  is,  the 
larger  is  the  body  or  circle  of  water  moved 
thereby.  Is  it  not  therefore  demondnvble, 
that  the  greater  the  body  of  water  is, 
which  oppofes  the  motion  of  the  keei, 
the  greater  is  the  oppofition  ?  For  if  the 
keel  had  no  motion  from  the  center  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  or  from  the  flep  of  the 
main-mall,  which  perhaps  is  more  pro¬ 
perly  the  center  of  motion,  there  would 
be  no  motion  above  it. 

ft  OL LING-TACKLE,  a  tackle  hook¬ 
ed  to  the  weather-yard-arm,  to  confine 
the  yard  to  leeward,  and  prevent  it  from, 
rubbing  the  mad,  and  galling  it  by  the 
agitation  of  the  (hip. 

ROMAN,  in  general,  fomething  be¬ 
longing  to  the  city  of  Rome. 

King  of  the  R  OMAN'S,  in  modern  hif- 
tory,  a  prince  deeded  to  be  fuccedor  to 
the  reigning  emperor  of  Germany. 

Roman  Order ,  in  architecture,  the  fame 
with  the  Compolite  order.  See  Order  and 
Cvnpofte. 

ROMANCE,  in  matters  of  literature, 
a  fabulous  relation  of  certain  adventures, 
defigned  for  the  entertainment  and  in- 
druction  of  the  readers. 

*  ROME,  the  capital  city  of  the  pope’s 
territories,  and  of  all  Italy,  was  founded 
750  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrid,  and 
was  formerly  much  larger  than  it  is  at 
prefent ;  though  it  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  greated  and  fined  cities  of  Europe. 
It  has  twenty  gates,  three  hundred  tow¬ 
ers,  as  many  churches,  fix  bridges  over 
the  Tiber,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  inhabitants,  befides  dran- 
gers,  ©f  whom  there  is  generally  a  great 
number.  It  has  drait  andfpacious  dreets, 
and  has  two  thoufand  two  hundred  pa¬ 
laces,  ninety- two  parifhrs,  forty-one  na¬ 
tional  churches,  fixey-four  religious  houfes 
of  men,  forty  of  women,  and  thirty 
hofpitals.  However,  there  are  feven, 
that,  by  way  of  eminence,  are  called  the 
feven  churches,  being  edeemed  compara¬ 
tively  more  facred  than  the  red  :  St.  John 
de  Lateran,  St.  Peter'in  the  Vatican,  St, 
Paul,  St.  Mary  the  Greater,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  without  the  walls,  and  the  Holy 
Crofis  of  Jerufalem.  St.  Peter’s  church 
is  feated  on  the  fide  of  the  fiber,  and  is 
M  i  edeemed 
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edeemed  the  mod  majeftic  drudure  of 
the  kind  in  the  univerle.  The  church  of 
St.John  Lateral), is  the  cathedral  of  Rome, 
where  the  emperors  were  formerly  crown¬ 
ed,  and  where  the  popes  now  take  pof- 
feffion  of  their  dignity,  and  confer  eccle- 
fiadical  orders.  The  body  of  the  church 
is  long  and  large,  and  is  fupported  by 
two  rows  of  pillars  on  each  fide  ;  the  roof 
is  gilt,  and  the  pavement  curioufly  inlaid 
•with  the  fined  marble.  The  church  of 
St.  Mary  Maggiore,  is  efleemed  one  of 
the  mod  beautiful  in  Rome.  The  bo¬ 
dy  of  it  is  fupported  by  fine  marble  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  Ionic  order ;  the  roof  is  gilt, 
and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  mofaick 
work.  The  church  of  St.  Paul  is  a  mile 
out  of  Rome,  and  is  faid  .to  be  firft  built 
by  Conflantine  the  Great,  but  it  has  fince 
been  enlarged  and  beautified  by  feveral 
popes.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and 
is  feven  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
length,  by  two  hundred  and  fixty  in 
breadth,  fupported  by  one  hundred  mar¬ 
ble  pillars,  in  four  rows.  The  high  altar 
is  fupported  by  pillars  of  jafper,  and  the 
roof  is  embel  hiked  with  mofaic  work. 
The  church  of  St.  Lawrence  without  the 
walls  is  fupported  by  31  marble  pillars, 
and  the  pavement  is  embellifhed  with 
mofaic  work.  There  are  a  great  many 
lamps  continually  burning  before  the 
high  altar,  which  is  adorned  with  pillars 
of  jafper,  and  near  it  is  a  little  chapel, 
which  contains  very  fine  paintings.  The 
church  of  St.  Sebaftian  without  the  walls, 
is  placed  on  the  Via-Appia,  where  it  is 
laid  there  are  a  great  many  faints  bodies, 
and  other  reliques.  The  church  of  St. 
Croce,  or  the  Holy  Crofs  of  Jerufalem, 
is  the  iad  of  the  feven  churches,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  high  altar,  which  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  the  pavement  is  entirely 
of  mofaic  work.  The  rotonda  is  very  re¬ 
markable  for  having  no  pillar,  and  was 
a  temple  of  the  ancient  Romans,  called 
the  Pantheon.  It  is  now  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Maty,  and  All  Saints  ;  but 
fome  years  ago  the  roof  unhappily  fell 
in,  to  the  great  damage  of  that  ancient 
drudure.  The  library  of  the  Vatican  is 
the.  larged  and  mod  complete  in  the 
world.  There  is  a  vad  number  of  ma- 
nuferipts  in  all  languages,  befides  excel- 
.  lent  pictures  by  the  bed  inaders.  Rome 
is  divided  into  fourteen  wards,  called 
Rione ;  and  defended  by  the  caflle  of  St. 
Angelo,  which  is  built  near  the  river 
Tiber,  flanked  with  five  baflions,  and 
defended  by  a  great  number  of  cannon. 
|n  the  middle  is  a  large  tower,  called  the 
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Manfoleum  of  Adrian,  eroded  by  him 
for  a  fepulchre.  Here  they  keep  the  ar¬ 
chives  and  t'reafure  of  the  church  ;  and 
there  is  a  fubterranean  paflage  to  it  from 
the  Vatican.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  magnificent  palaces,  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  of  which  are  ihofe  of  Farnefe 
and  Borghefe.  But  what  is  as  remark¬ 
able  as  any  thing  at  Rome,  are  the  hof- 
pitals  where  they  take  care  of  the  poor, 
the  fick,  and  the  unfortunate  ;  here  are 
not  only  hofpitals  for  each  particular  na¬ 
tion,  hut  there  are  houfes  of  charity  for 
widows,  old  maids,  women  that  have 
bad  hufbands,  and  repenting  proditutes. 
Rome  is  faid  to  take  up  as  much  ground 
as  Paris  within  the  walls ;  but  then  it  is 
not  all  inhabited,  for  there  are  many 
gardens  and  vineyards.  The  inhabitants 
are  faid  to  be  very  polite,  and  very  far 
from  bigotry,  though  the  contrary  might 
be  expected.  Rome  is  very  well  fupplied 
with  water,  by  its  magnificent  aqueduds 
and  fountains  ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  all 
forts  of  provilions,  with  a  great  variety 
of  wines.  Rome  has  been  feveral  times 
taken,  pillaged,  and  burnt,  by  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  nations,  and 
lad  of  all,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
which  is  the  reafon  it  has  loft  fo  much  of 
its  ancient  fplendor.  It  is  6 70  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Paris,  450  fouth-wed  of 
Vienna,  and  900  S.  by  E.  of  London. 

ROMPEE,  or  Rompu,  in  heraldry, 
is  applied  to  ordinaries  that  are  repre- 
fen  ted  as  broken,  and  to  chevrons,  bends, 
or  the  like,  whofe  upper  points  are  cut 
off. 

ROOD,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to 
forty  fquare  perches,  or  the  fourth  part 
of  an  acre. 

ROOF,  in  architedure,  the  upper- 
mod  part  of  a  building.  The  roof  con¬ 
tains  the  timber-work,  and  its  covering 
of  flate,  tile,  lead,  &c.  though  carpen¬ 
ters  ufually  redrain  the  word  to  the 
timber-work  only.  The  form  of  roofs  is 
various  ;  fometimes  it  is  pointed,  in 
which  cafe  the  mod  beautiful  proportion 
is  to  have  its  profile  an  equilateral  tri-  ■ 
angle  :  fometimes  it  is  fquare,  that  is, 
the  pitch  or  angle  of  the  ridge  is  a  right : 
angle,  which  therefore  is  a  mean  propor-  • 
tion  between  the  pointed  and  fiat  roof,  , 
which  lad  is  in  the  fame  proportion  as  a  . 
triangular  pediment :  this  is  chiefly  ufed  1 
in  Italy,  and  the  hot  countries,  where  : 
there  is  but  little  fnow.  Sometimes  i 
roofs  are  made  in  the  pinnacle  form :  : 
fometimes  they  have  a  double  ridge  ;  and  i 
fometimes  they  are  mutilated,  that  is,. 

con  lift  i 
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•con G fi;  of  a  true  and  falfe  roof,  which  ts  f 
laid  over  the  former  :  fometimes,  again 
they  are  in  the  form  of  a  platform,  as 
moil:  of  the  caitern  buildings  am ;  and 
fometimes  they  are  truncated,  that  is, 
in  dead  of  terminating  in  a  ridge,  the  ' 
roof  is  cut  fiquare  off  at  a  certain  height, 
covered  with  a  tertafs,  and  incompafied 
with  aballufirade  ;  and  fometimes,  again, 
a  roof  is  made  in  the  manner  of  a  dome. 
When  the  walls  have  been  railed  to  their 
defigned  height,  the  vaults,  made,  the 
joiffs  laid,  the  flairs,  ike.  brought  up, 
then  the  roof  is  to  be  railed,  which  eih • 
bracing  every  part  of  the  building,  and 
with  its  weight  equally  preffihg  upon  the 
walls,  is  a  band  to  all  the  work  ;  and 
b elides,  defends  the  inhabitants  from 
rain  or  fnow,  the  burning  heat  of  the 
fun,  and  the  moiliure  of  the  night,  and 
is- of  no  fmall  advantage  to  the  building, 
in  calling  off  the  rain  water  from  the 
walls. 

ROOK,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of 
the  wholly  black,  corvus-. 

*  ROOKE,  Sir  George,  knight,  vice- 
admiral  and  lieutenant  of  the  admiralty 
of  England,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  William 
Rooke,  knight,  and  was  born  in  1650. 
-His  father  gave  him  the  education  of  a 
gentleman,  and  was  very  much  averfo  to 
his  going  to  lea,  but  at  lall  gave  way  to 
his  inclinations,  hlis  firft  Ration  in  the 
navy  was  that  of  a  reformade,  in  which 
he  di R in gu ilhed  Mmfolf  by  his  undaunted 
courage  and  indefatigable  -application, 
which  foon  raifod  him  to  the  poll  of  lieu¬ 
tenant,  from  whence  he  rofe  to  that  of 
captain  before  he  was  thirty.  Thefe  pre¬ 
ferments  he  enjoyed  Under  the’ reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  in  that  of  his  fiuccefifor 
king  James,  was  raifed  to  the  command 
of  the  Deptford,  a  fourth  rate  man  of 
war.  In  T689  admiral  Herbert  font  him 
as  commodore  with  a  fquadron  to  the 
coal!  of  Ireland,  where  he  heartiiy  con¬ 
curred  with  major-general  Kirke,  in  the 
relief  of  Londonderry,  and  alii  fled  in 
takinu  the  iiland  in  the  lake,  which 
opened  a  paflage  for  the  relief  of  the 
town.  Soon  after  he  was  employed  in 
convoying  the  duke  of  Scorrtberg’s  army, 
which  he  landed  near  Carrickfergus,  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  liege  of  that  place,  and  after 
it  was  taken  failed  with  his  fquadron  to 
Corke,  and,  notwith Handing  all  the  fire 
from  the  batteries,  entered  the  port,  and 
rook  polled! on  of  the  great  iiland  ;  but 
his  Ihips  being  very  foul,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  England.  In  the  beginning 
of  1690,  he  wa-s  appointed  rear-admiral 
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of  tlie  red,  and  in  that  Ration  ferved  In 
the  fight  "off  Beachy-Head,  which  hap¬ 
pened  the  30th  of  June  following;  and 
notwithstanding  the  misfortune  of  our 
arms,  which  was  indifpuiabiy  the  greatelt 
We  ever  met  with  at  foa,  Mr.  Rooke  u'as 
allowed  to  have  done  his  duty  with  much 
refo  lotion,  and  therefore  was  imme- 
diatey  after  appointed  to  command  the 
fqvradron  that  convoyed  king  "William  to 
Holland,  as  he  alfo  did  in  the  fpring  of 
the  fucceeding  year,  and  was  foon  after, 
promoted  to  tire  rank  of  vice  admiral  of 
the  blue,  in  which  Ration  he  forved  in 
the  famous  battle  of  la  Hogue,  the  izd 
of  May,  1691,  whenit  was  Swing  to  his 
vigorous  behaviour,  that  the  laft  Rroke 
was  given  on  that  important  day,  which 
threw  the  French  entirely  into  confufion, 
btit  the  next  day  he  obtained  Riil  more 
glory,  for  he  had  orders  to  go  into  La 
Hogue,  and  burn  the  enemy’s  '{hips  as 
they  lay.  There  Were  thirteen  large  men 
of  war,  which  had  cnnvded  as  far  up  as 
poffible,  and  the  tranfports,  tenders,  and 
armnunition-lhips  were  difpofed  in  finch 
a  manner,  that  it  was  thought  impoffihle 
to  burn  them.  Befides,  the  French  camp 
v  as  in  light,  with  ail  the  French  and 
Irifli  troops  that  were  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  invafion  of  England,  and 
-foveral  batteries  were  raifed  on  the  coaR, 
well  provided  with  heavy  artillery.  The 
vice-admiral  made  the  necefiary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  obeying  Lis  orders,  but  found  it 
im poffible  to  carry  in  the  fliips  of  his 
fquadron  ;  he  therefore  ordered  his  light 
frigates  to  ply  in  clofo  to  the  fhore,  and 
havinu  manned  out  all  his  boats,  went 
himfolf  to  give  directions  for  the  attack, 
burnt  that  very  night  fix  three-deck 
Ihips,  and  the  next  day  fix  more,  from 
foventy-fix  to  fixty  guns,  and  omrfet  and 
deRroyed  the  thirteenth,  which  was  a 
fhip  of  fifty-fix  guns,  together  with  mole 
of  the  tranfports  and  ammunition  veflels, 
yet  this  bold  afoion  colt  the  lives  of  no 
more  than  ten  men.  The  vice-admiral’s 
behaviour  on  this  occafion  appeared  fo 
great  to  king  William,  that  having  no 
opportunity  at  that  time  of  promoting 
him,  he  fettled  a  penfion  of  loco  l.  per 
annum  on  him  for  life  ;  and  afterwards 
o;oino-  to  Portfimouth  to  view  the  fleet, 
went  on  board  Mr.  Rcoke’s  Ihip,  dined 
with  him,  and  then  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  kniohthood,  he  having  a 
little  before  made  him  vice-admiral  of  the 
red.  The  command  of  the  fleet  being 
now  put  in  commiffion.  Sir  George 
I  Rooke  was  entruRed  with  the  great  fqua¬ 
dron 
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dron  that  was  to  efcort  the  Smyrna  fleet, 
and  the  joint  admirals  received  orders  to 
accompany  him  as  far  to  fea  as  fhould  be 
thought  proper.  Upon  this  occafion,  Sir 
George  (hewed  great  reluctance  to  part 
with  the  grand  licet,  imagining  that  as 
the  French  fquadron  was  not  at  Bred:,  it 
jrmift  be  gone  to  Toulon,  and  the  event 
proved  as  he  expefted.  The  French 
waited  for  him  with  all  their  force,  which 
he  no  fooner  found,  than  he  fent  orders 
to  the  merchant  (hips  to  get  along  Ihore 
in  the  night,  and  fave  themfelves  in  the 
Spanifh  ports.  His  whole  fquadron  con¬ 
fided  only  of  twenty-three  (hips  of  war  ; 
of  thefe  thirteen  only  were  Englilh,  eight 
were  Dutch,  and  two  Hamburghers. 
The  fleet  of  merchant-men  under  his 
convoy  were  eompofed  of  four  hundred 
fail.  The  fleet  under  Tourville,  the 
French  admiral,  confided  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fail,  of  which  lixty-four  were 
of  the  line,  and  eighteen  three-deck 
Blips,  yet  Sir  George  laved  all  the  men 
of  war,  and  brought  back  with  him  fixty 
merchant-men,  befidcs  thofe  which 
efeaped  into  the  Spanifh  ports.  On  his 
return  home,  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  merchants  ;  the  king  made  him  one 
of  the  lords  cornmiflioners  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  and  before  the  clofe  of  the  year 
2^94,  admiral  of  the  blue.  The  next 
year  he  was  admiral  of  the  white,  and 
was  alfo  appointed  admiral  and  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  the  fpring  of  1697,  Sir  George  Rooke 
was  appointed  admiral  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  fleet,  which  put  to  fea  in 
a  very  indifferent  condition,  it  being  but 
half  manned,  and  half  victualled,  when 
cruizing  off  the  French  coafl,  he  met  with 
a  large  fleet  of  Swedifh  merchant-men, 
and  having  obliged  them  to  bring  to, 
and  fubmit  to  be  Jearched,  he  found  juft 
grounds  to  believe  that  mod  of  their  car¬ 
goes  belonged  to  French  merchants,  upon' 
which  he  fent  them  to  Plymouth,  which 
afterwards  appeared  to  be  as  he  fuppofed, 
a  good  prize.  During  king  William’s 
reign.  Sir  George  was  twice  elected  mem¬ 
ber  for  Portfmouth,  and  upon  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  queen  Anne  in  170a,  he  was 
conflituted  vice-admiral  and  lieutenant  of 
the  admiralty  of  England,  as  alio  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  fleets  and  feas  of  this  king¬ 
dom.  Upon  the  declaration  of  waragainlt 
France,  Sir  George  Pvooke  was  ordered 
to  command  a  fleet  fent  againlt  Cadiz, 
the  duke  of  Ormond  having  the  -com¬ 
mand  of  the  land  forces.  On  his  parfage 
home  receiving  an  account  that  the  gal- 
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Icon?,  under  the  efcort  of  a  ftrong  French 
fquadron,  were  got  into  the  harbour  of 
Vigo,  he  refolved  to  attack  them  and 
on  the  nth  of  Ocflober  came  before  the- 
harbour  of  Rondondella,  where  the 
French  commodore  had  negleGed  nothing 
neceflary  for  putting  the  place  into  the 
befl:  podure  of  defence  ;  but  notwiths¬ 
tanding  this,  a  detachment  of  fifteen 
Englilh,  and  ten  Dutch  men  of  war  of 
the  line  of  battle,  with  all  the  firefhips, 
were  ordered  in,  the  frigates  and  bomb 
veflels  followed;  the  great  Ihips  moved 
after  them,  and  the  army  landed  near 
Rodon della.  The  whole  fervice  was  per¬ 
formed  under  Sir  George’s  directions 
with  admirable  conduct  and  bravery  ;  for, 
in  fhorr.,  all  the  ihips  were  deftroyed  or 
taken,  great  damage  done  to  the  enemy, 
and  vat  wealth  acquired  by  the  allies. 
For  this  action  Sir  George  received  the 
thanks  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  a  day 
of  thankfgiving  was  appointed  both  by 
the  queen  and  the  tates-general,  and  Sir 
George  was  given  a  feat  in  the  privy-coun  : 
cil ;  but  the  houfe  of  lords  refolved  to  en¬ 
quire  into  his  conduct  at  Cadiz,  when  he 
fo  fully  jutified  himfelf,  that  a  vote  was 
palled  approving  his  behaviour.  In  the 
fpring  of  the  year  1704,  Sir  George  com¬ 
manded  the  fnips  of  war  which  convoyed 
king  Charles  III.  of  Spain  to  Lifbon  ; 
and  in  July  he  attacked  Gibraltar,  when 
the  place  was  taken  on  the  Z4th,  though 
the  town  was  extremely  ftrong,  and  well 
furnifhed  with  ammunition,  and  had  a 
hundred  guns  mounted,  all  facing  the 
fea,  and  the  narrow  pafies  to  the  land. 
There  was  now  no  appearance  of  there 
being  any  farther  engagement ;  but  on 
the  9th  of  Auguft,  the  fleet  returning  from 
taking  in  water  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  to 
Gibraltar,  the  French  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  the  count  de  Thouloufe, 
was  feen  at  fea,  and  Sir  George  refolved 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  force  an  engage¬ 
ment  ;  he  therefore  purfued  the  fleet, 
which  endeavoured  to  avoid  coming  to 
an  engagement,  and  on  the  nth  forced 
one  of  their  Ihips  on  (bore,  on  which  the 
crew  quitting  her,  fet  her  on  fire,  and 
(he  blew  up.  Sir  George  on  his  return 
home  retired  from  public  bufinefs,  and 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  his 
(eat  in  Kent,  as  a  private  gentleman, 
and  at  length  died  of  the  gout  the  14th 
of  January,  1708  —  9,  aged  5’$  years. 

ROOT,  Ridix,  among  hotanifls,  that 
part  of  a  plant  which  imbibes  the  nutri¬ 
tious  juices  of  the  earth,  and  tranfmits 
I  them  to  ihe  other  plants.  The  roots  of 
\  plants 
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plants  arc  diftingaifhed,  according  to 
their  different  forms,  into  bulbofe,  fibrofe, 
granulofe,  grumofe,  tuberofe,  and  tap¬ 
roots.  As  to  the  gathering  and  preferv- 
ing  roots  for  medicinal  ufes,  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Difpenfatory  directs,  that  the  an¬ 
nual  roots  be  taken  up  before  they  fhoot 
out  flems  or  flowers  ;  the  biennial  ones, 
■for  the  molt  part,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
firft  year  ;  and  the  perennial  ones  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  therefore 
generally  in  autumn  :  then  being  cleanfed 
by  waffling,  and  freed  from  the  withered 
and  decayed  fibres,  they  are  to  be  hung 
in  a  fhady  place  previous  to  the  air,  till 
they  are  moderately  dry  :  the  thicker 
roots  fhould  be  flit  lengfhwife ;  or  they 
may  be  cut  tranverfely  into  thin  pieces, 
and  the  pith  taken  out. 

ROOT,  in  mathematics,  implies  a 
quantity  confidered  as  the  bafis  or  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  higher  power  ;  or  one  which 
being  multiplied  into  itfelf  any  number 
of  times,  produces  a  fquare,  cubic,  bi¬ 
quadratic,  Sec.  quantity;  called  the  fe- 
cond,  third,  fourth,  &c.  power  of  the 
root,  or  quantity,  fo  multiplied  into  it- 
j e  1  f .  Thus  a  is  the  fquare  root  of  a  X 
or  a*  ;  and  4  the  fquare  root  of  4  X  4  = 

1 6.  Again,  a  is  the  cube  root  of  a  X  a 
X  a  —  a 3  ;  and  3  the  cube-root  of  3  X 
3  x  3  err  27  :  and  fo  on.  See  Extra  Elion. 

ROOTS,  Radices ,  in  grammar,  the 
primitive  words  of  a  language,  whence 
the  others  are  formed  or  derived. 

ROPE,  hemp,  hair,  Sec.  fpun  out 
into  a  thick  yarn,  and  then  feveral  firings 
of  this  yarn  twilled  together  by  means  of 
a  wheel.  When  made  very  (mall,  it  is 
called  a  cord,  and  when  very  thick,  a 
cable. 

ROPE,  a  general  name  given  to  all 
the  different  kinds  of  rope  in  a  fhip.  See 
Rigging,  Cable ,  Sec. 

ROPE -BANDS,  a  fmall  cord,  in 
length  about  three  or  four  times  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  yard.  They  are  in- 
ferted  through  eye- lid  holes  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  upper-edge  of  the  fquare 
fails,  and  are  ufed  to  fa  fie  n  the  head  of 
the  fail  to  the  yard. 

ROPE-YARN,  a  thread  or  twilled 
line  of  hemp,  which  is  the  firfl  and 
firoplefl  part  of  a  rope.  A  number  of 
thefe  are  twilled  together  to  form  a 
j  flrand,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
rope,  whereof  the  flrand  makes  a  part. 
Three  flrands  are  then  twilled  into  one 
another,  which  completes  the  procefs  of 
ordinary  rope-making.  But  cables,  hau- 
|  fers4  and  other  ground-tackling,  are  com- 
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pofed  of  three  flrands,  each  of  which  is 
formed  by  three  leffer  ones. 

ROSACEOUS,  among  botanifls,  an 
appellation  given  to  fitch  flowers,  as  are 
compofed  of  feveral  petals  or  leaves,  dif- 
pofed  in  a  fort  of  circular  form,  like 
thofe  of  the  rofe  :  fuch  are  the  flowers  of 
the  piony,  crowfoot,  cinquefoil,  Sec . 

*  ROSAMOND  (ufually  called  Fair 
Rofamond)  the  miftrefs  of  Henry  II. 
was  the  daugher  of  W alter  lord  Clifford, 
a  baron  of  Herefordlhire,  and  a  lady  of 
incomparable  beauty,  whom  Henry  fell 
in  love  with  and  feduced  in  1149,  during 
the  fhort  ftay  he  made  in  the  weft  of 
England,  before  he  went  to  join  the 
Scotch  at  Cariifle,  and  when  he  was  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  16  years  of  age  ;  for  after 
that  time  he  never  was.  in  England  till 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1153,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  fhe  went  with  him 
into  France.  Upon  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  he  renewed  his  amour  with  her,  and 
as  he  was  then  married,  he  might  pro¬ 
bably  be  afraid  of  Eleanor’s  jealoufy,  and 
felicitous  to  hide  his  intrigue  from  her 
knowledge,  and  this  may  have  given  rife 
to  the  romantic  tradition  of  his  having 
built  Rofamond’s  bower,  a  kind  of  laby¬ 
rinth,  in  the  palace  of  Woodftock,  to 
conceal  his  millrefs  from  the  fight  and 
vengeance  of  his  queen.  But  the  tale  of 
her  being  poifoned  in  that  place  by  Ele¬ 
anor  has  no  foundation.  Before  Rofa¬ 
mond’s  death  fhe  retired  to  the  nunnery 
of  Godftow,  near  Oxford,  and,  after  her 
retreat  from  the  world  and  her  lover, 
feems  to  have  lived  the  life  of  a  penitent, 
and  to  have  died  in  the  communion  of 
the  church.  Pier  remains  were  interred 
in  the  church  near  the  high  altar,  in  a 
tomb  covered  with  lilk,  and  over  them 
was  this  itffcription,  with  this  jingling 
Latin  epitaph  : 

Hie  jacet  in  tumha  roja.  mundi  non  roja 
munda ; 

Non  redolet,  fed  olet ,  qua  redolere  fvlet . 

Which  Speed  has  thus  rendered  into 
Englifh  : 

This  tomb  doth  here  inclofe 
The  world’s  moll  beauteous  rofe,; 

Rofe  pafling  fweet  e’er  while, 

Now  nought  but  odour  vile. 

Henry  beftovved  targe  revenues  on  yhe 
convent,  in  return  for  which  he  requited 
that  lamps  fhould  be  kept  perpetually 
burning  about  the  remains  of  this  lady  . 
But  in  the  reign  of  his  fucceflor,  Hugh, 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  commanded  them  to 
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fce  taken  away,  as  being  unworthy  of  fo 
holy  a  place,  upon  which  they  were  re¬ 
moved  to  the  chapter-houfe  of  the  nun¬ 
nery,  and  there  interred’.  This  lady  had 
two  fans  by  the  king,  William,  who  was 
horn  in  1150,  and  married  the  daughter 
and  heirefs  bf  lord  Salifbury  ;  and  Geof¬ 
frey,  born  in  1153,  who  was  at .  about 
twenty  years  of  age  made  archbilhop  of 
"York. 

ROSARY,  among  the  Roman- Catho¬ 
lics,  the  fame  with  chaplet. 

*  ROSBACII,  battle  at.  This  battle 
was  fought  by  the  prefent  king  of  Pruf- 
fia,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  mod'  iiludrious 
of  all  his  vieftotios  5  inafmuch,  as  his 
fituation  a  few  weeks  before  was  indeed 
the  mod  deplorable,  hemmed  in  on  every 
fide,  he  fcarcs  knew  what  to  do*;  at 
length,  providence  relieved  him,  and 
wonderfully  changed  the  feene.  Me  de¬ 
ferred  bringing  on  a  decilive  aftion  till 
the  winter,  tie  buffered  the  army  of  the 
empire  to  advance  to  the  frontiers  of 
Mifnia,  and  even  to  threaten  the  fiege  of 
JLeipfie,  before  he  began  to  aft  again d 
them;  he  then  moved  towards  them, 
leaving  an  army  in  Lufatia,  to  ohferve 
the  Audrians.  On  his  fird  motions,  the 
enemy  retired  with  precipitation.  Put 
when  they  had  reinforced  themfelves  with 
numbers  and  courage,  diffident  to  per- 
fuade  them  to  advance,  the  king  of 
Pruffia  in  his  turn  retired.  His  refolu- 
tion  feemed  to  have  been  to  fight  as  near 
Mifnia  as  poffibie,  and  as  deep  in  the 
winter  as  he  conveniently  might ;  for  if 
he  ffiould  have  the  good  fortune  to  fuc- 
ceed  againft  the  imperial  army,  fuch  a 
blow  at  fuch  a  feaf bn',  would  effectually 
difable  them  from  acting  anything  to  his 
prejudice,  for  that  year  at  lead  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  he  lhould  fail,  Saxony 
was  at  hand,  in  which  ic  would  prove 
difficult  for  the  enemy  to  make  any  ini- 
preffion  whild  the  winter  continued.  As 
for  the  time  to  be  lod  by  following  this 
plan,  and  the  advantage  it  would  afford  the 
.Audrians  in  their  defign  on  Silefia,  they 
■were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  king  received  from  it. 
He  knew  that  Schweidnitz  w’as  Itrong, 
and  excellently  provided  ;  the  prince  of 
Bevern  was  drongly  pofted  near  it,  to 
obdruft  the  enemies  operations ;  the 
winter  would  lean  heavier  on  the  be- 
fiegers  ;  and  on  the  whole  he  had  reafon 
to  trud  that  his  troops,  animated  by  his 
own  pxefence  and  example,  would  prove 
far  fuperior  to  the  enemy,  in  enduring 
all  the  harclffiips  of  a  winter  campaign. 
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After  fome  time  fpent  in  various  move¬ 
ments,  between  the  allied  army  of  the 
Imperialids  and  French  on  one  fide,  and 
the  Pruffians  on  the  other,  the  king  re- 
folved  to  give  battle  to  his  enemies,  who 
were  now  advanced  to  the  confines  of 
Mifnia.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1737,  the  king  had  taken  his  re- 
folution  ;  at  that  time  his  army  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  divided  into  feveral  corps,  iome 
of  them  at  a  didance  of  no  lefs  than 
twenty  leagues  afunder;  yet  fuch  were 
the  fpirit  and  excellent  difpolition  of  the 
Pruffians,  that  the  junftion  of  all  thefe 
corps  was  fully  affected  on  the  twentv- 
feventh,  and  the  king  advanced  towards 
the  enemy.  The  enemy  fell  back  at  his 
approach,  and  repaired  the  Sala  ;  they 
were  followed  clofe.  The  two  armies 
met  near  the  village  of  R.ofbach,  on  the 
fifth  day  of  November.  The  united 
army,  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Saxe 
Hildburghaufen,  and  the  prince  of  Soil- 
bile,  was  fifty  tboufand  men  compleat. 
But  the  troops  of  the  circles  were  new 
railed,  and  many  cf  them  not  well  af- 
■  fefted  to  the  lervice,  nor  to  their  French 
;  allies.  The  Pruffians  did  not  amount  to 
twenty-five  thoufand ;  but  then  they 
were  Pruffians,  and  led  on  by  the  king 
-  of  Pruffia.  As  foon  as  the  armies  were 
formed,  and  the  battle  going  to  begin, 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  fo  many 
nations,  and  to  determine  between  force 
and  virtue,  the  king  of  Pruffia  addrelfed 
his  troops  nearly  in  the  following  words. 

;  “  My  dear  friends,  the  hour  is  come,  in 
which  all  that  is,  and  all  that  ought  to 
'  be  dear  to  us,  depends  upon  the  fwords 
which  are  now  drawn  for  the  battle. 
Time  permits  me  to  fay  but  little;  nor 
is  there  occafion  to  fay  much.  You  know 
that  there  is  no  labour,  no  hunger,  no 
cold,  no  watching,  no  danger,  that  I 
have  not  ffiared  with  you  hitherto;  and 
you  now  fee  me  ready  to  lay  dowfi  my 
life  with  you,  and  for  you.  All  I  afk  is 
the  fame  pledge  of  fidelity  and  affeftion, 
that  f  give.  And  let  me  add,  not  as  an 
incitement  to  your  courage,  but  as  a  tef- 
timony  of  my  own  gratitude,  that  from 
this  hour,  until  you  go  into  quarters, 
your  pay  ffiall  be  double.  Acquit  your- 
lelves  like  men,  and  put  your  cotifidence 
in  God.”  The  effeft  of  this  fpeech 
was  fuch,  as  cannot  be  deferibed.  The 
general  emotion  burft  in  an  univerfal 
ihout,  and  the  looks  and  demeanor  of 
the  men  were  animated  to  a  fort  of  he¬ 
roic  phrenzy.  In  this  difpolition,  which 
1  prognolticated  good  fuccefs,  the  engage¬ 
ment 
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merit  began.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
adlton,  the  French  cavalry  came  on  with 
great  fpirit,  but  they  were  repulfed  ;  fome 
regiments  having  gained  an  eminence, 
defended  themfelves  bravely,  but  in  the 
end  they  were  totally  routed.  The  in¬ 
fantry,  both  French  and  Imperialifls, 
made  but  a  faint  refinance.  The  king 
of  Pruflia  in  perion  expofed  to  the  hotted 
fire,  led  on  his  troops  ;  the  enemy  gave 
way  in  every  part ;  they  were  feized  with 
a  panic,  and  fled  in  the  utmod  dilorder. 
They  left  three  thoufand  men  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle;  fixty-three  pieces  of 
cannon  and  many  colours.  Eight  French 
generals,  two  hundred  and  fifty  officers  of 
different  ranks,  and  fix  thoufand  private 
men  were  taken.  Night  alone  faved 
from  total  dedrmftion  the  fcattered  re¬ 
mains  of  an  army,  that  in  the  morning 
was  fo  numerous  and  fo  formidable. 
The  glorious  fuccefs  of  the  battle  of 
Rofbach,  was  fuch  as  hardly  wanted  to 
be  improved ;  the  enemy  was  left  to¬ 
tally  incapable  of  a£lion.  The  king  was 
fet  free  on  that  fide  ;  but  it  was  a  free¬ 
dom  which  gave  him  no  refpite  from  his 
labours  ;  it  only  gave  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  undergoing  new  labours  in  ano¬ 
ther  part. 

*  ROSCOMMON,  (Wentworth  Dil¬ 
lon,  earl  of)  a  celebrated  poet  of  the  i  7th 
century,  was  the  foil  of  James  Dillon, 
earl  of  Rofeommon,  and  was  born  in 
Ireland.  He  alfo  puffed  his  infancy  in 
Ireland,  after  which  the  earl  of  Strafford 
fent  for  him  into  England,  and  placed 
him  at  his  own  feat  in  Yorkfhire,  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hall,  afterwards  bi- 
fhop  of  Norwich,  who  inflru&ed  him  in 
J.atin,  without  teaching  him  the  com- 
won  rules  of  grammar,  which  he  could 
never  retain  in  his  memory,  though  he 
learnt  to  write  in  that  language  with  claf- 
fical  elegance  and  propriety.  On  the 
carl  of  Strafford’s  being  impeached,  he 
went  to  complete  his  education  at  Caen, 
in  Normandy,  and  afterwards  travelled 
to  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  mod  valuable  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity,  and  in  particular  was  well  fkilled 
in  medals,  and  learned  to  fpeak  Italian 
with  fuch  grace  and  fluency,  that  he  was 
frequently  miflaken  for  a  native.  He 
returned  to  England  foon  after  the  Ref- 
toration,  and  was  made  captain  of  the 
band  of  penfioners  ;  but  a  difpute  with 
the  lord-privy-feal,  about  a  part  of  his 
effate,  obliged  him  to  refign  his  poft, 
and  revifit  his  native  country,  where  the 
duke  of  Ormond  appointed  him  captain 
-  Vol.  IV. 
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of  the  guards.  He  was  very  fond  of 
gaming,  and  as  he  was  returning  to  his 
lodgings,  from  a  gaming  table  in  Dublin, 
was  attacked  in  the  dark  by  three  ruf¬ 
fians,  who  were  employed  to  aflaffinatc 
him.  1  he  earl  defended  himfelf  with 
luch  refutation,  that  he  had  difpatchcd 
one  of  the  aggrefibrs,  when  a  gentleman 
palling  that  way  took  his  part,  and  dif- 
armed  another,  on  which  the  third  fought 
his  fafety  in  flight.  This  generous  affif- 
tant  was  a  difbafided  officer  of  good  fa¬ 
mily  and  reputation  ;  but  reduced  to  po¬ 
verty  ;  and  his  lordfhip  rewarded  his  bra¬ 
very  by  refigning  to  him  his  poft  of  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  guards.  He  at  length  returned 
to  London,  when  he  was  made  mailer  of 
the  horfe  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  and 
married  the  lady  Frances,  eldeft  daughter 
of  Richard  carl  of  Burlington.  He  here 
diffinguiffied  himfelf  by  his  writings,  and 
in  imitation  of  thofe  learned  and  polite 
affemblies,  with  which  he  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  abroad,  began  to  form  a  fociety 
for  refining  and  fixing  the  flandard  of  the 
Englifh  language,  in  which  he  was  af¬ 
fixed  by  Mr.  Dryden.  At  length  being 
feized  with  the  gout,  and  a  French  phy- 
fician  applying  a  repelling  medicine,  to 
give  him  prefent  eafe,  it  drove  the  dis¬ 
temper  into  his  bowels,  and  put  a  period 
to  his  life  in  January,  1684.  The  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  he  expired,  he  cried  out 
with  a  voice  expreffive  of  the  fervour  of 
devotion  : 

My  God,  my  father,  and  my  friend. 

Do  not  forfake  me  at  my  end. 

He  was  interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 
He  wrote,  1.  An  eflay  On  tranflated 
verfe.  z.  Horace’s  art  of  poetry,  tran¬ 
flated  into  Englifh  blank  verfe,  and  fe« 
veral  other  poems.  Mr.  Pope,  in  his 
eflay  on  Criticifm,  bellows  on  him  the 
following  elegant  compliment  ; 

- Rofeommon  not  more  learn’d  than 

good. 

With  manners  gen’rous  as  his  noble 
blood ; 

To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was 
known, 

And  ev’ry  author’s  merit  but  his  own. 

ROSE,  Rofay  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  compofed 
of  five  petals,  obverfely  cordated,  and 
arranged  in  a  circular  form  :  the  fruit  is 
formed  of  the  flefhy  bafe  of  the  cup, 
which  is  of  a  turbinated  figure,  coloured, 
foft,  containing  only  one  cell  drawn  to¬ 
gether  at  the  neck,  and  coronated  with 
fome  irregular  lacinix  ;  the  feeds  are  nu- 
N  merous* 
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yneroiis,  oblong,  and  hairy.  The  -wild 
briar,  with  beautiful  pinnated  leaves,  a 
white  or  pale  red  flower,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  hip  for  its  .fruit,  is  that  above  de- 
fcribed  :  and,  indeed,  all  the  beautiful 
rpies  in  our  gardens  are  only  varieties  of 
tins  fpecies,  principally  owing  to  cu] law's  ; 
the. red,  the  darn  a  Ik,  the  white,. the  va¬ 
riegated,  See.  rofes,  being  all  produced 
from  this  original  fpecies.  The  flow;  rs 
of  the  red  role  are  aflringent,  tllofe  of 
the  dumafk  rofe  pusgative,  and  the  fruit 
of  the  wild  rofe  pectoral.  The  rofe-w li¬ 
ter  of  the  (hops,  difHiled  from  the  flowers 
of  the  damafk-rofe,  has  been  celebrated 
for  many  virtues  ;  but  its  fragrant,  fin  ell 
is  the  only  quality  now  regarded  in  it. 
There  is  alfo  a  fyrup,  made  either  from 
the  juice,  or  infulion  of  the  frefh  flowers 
of  damafk- robes. 

ROSE,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  rofe,  chiefly  ufed  in 
corniehcs,  friezes,  vaults  of  churches. 
See.  and  particularly  in  the  middle  of 
each  face  in  the  Corinthian  abacus 

ROSE-NOBLE,  an  ancient  Englifh 
gold- coin,  fir  ft  (truck  in.  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Ilf.  It  was  formerly  current  at  6  s. 
8  d.  and  fo  called  becaufc  ftamped  with  a 
rofe. 

ROSEMARY,  in  botany,  a  large 
ihruhhy  plant,  clothed  with  long  narrow 
ftiff  leaves,  fet  in  pays,  of  a  dark  green 
colour  above,  and  hoary  underneath ; 
producing  pale  biuiih  labiated  flowers, 
which  hand  in  duffers  round  the  (talk 
in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
common  in  our  gardens,  and  fieems  to 
grow  larger  and  more  woody  in  this  than 
in  moft  other  countries.  It  flowers  in 
April  and  May,  and  fometirnes  again 
about  the  end  of  Auguft.  Rofemary  is 
a  warm  pungent  aromatic  ;  particularly 
ufeful  in  phlegmatic  habits,  and  debili¬ 
ties,  of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  of  the  fame 
general  nature  with  lavender,  but  with 
more  of  a  camphorated  kind  of  pungen¬ 
cy,  and  of  a  flronger,  and  to  moft  peo¬ 
ple  lefs  grateful  fmell.  The  tender  tops 
are  the  ftron’gefl  both  in  fmell  and  taflc, 
and  next  to  thefe  the  cups  of  the  flowers  ; 
which  iaft,  though  fomewhat  weaker  than 
the  leaves  or  tops,  are  neverthelcfs  the 
mod  pleafant,  and  hence  are  generally 
preferred.  It  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly/ 
in  the  cup  that  the  aftivc  matter  of  the 
flower  reiides;  for  the  biuiih  petal  uni, 
Carefully  feparated,  has  very  little  fmell 
or  tafte.  The  fragrance  of  thefe  flowers 
*3  greatly  diminifhed,  pr  la  .great  mcafure 
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dedroyefl,  by  ■  Lruifing  or  beating  ar.cj 
hence  the.  officinal  conferee,  made  by 
beating  them  with  thrice  their  weight  of 
fugar,  has  very  little  of  the  flavour  of  the 
rofemary.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  rofe-? 
mary  give  out  iheir  virtues  completely  to 
rectified  fpirit,  but  on  1  y  partially  to  .wa-? 
ter  :  the  fpirituous  timflures  are  of  a  yel¬ 
low  I  f h  green  colour,  the  aqueous  of  a 
dark  greenifh. brown.  Difnlied  with  wa¬ 
ter,  they  yield  a  thin,  light,  pale-co¬ 
loured  effential  oil,  inclining  a  little  to  a 
yellow ifli  or  grecnifli,  of  great  fragrarcy, 
though  not  quite  fo  agreeable  as  the  role? 
mary  icfelf :  from  one  hundred  pounds  of 
the  herb  in  flower  were  obtained  eight 
ounces  of  oil :  the  decoftion,  thus  diveft-' 
ed  of  the  aromatic  part  of  the  plant, 
yields  on  being  infpifated  an  unpleafant 
weakly  bitterilh  extr.afh  Rectified,  fpirit 
like  wife,  di  (tilled  from  rofemary  leaves, 
beccmes  confiderably  impregnated  with 
their  fragrance,  leaving  how-.yer  in  the 
extract  the  greateff  (hare  Loth  of  their  fa¬ 
vour  and  pungency.  The  active  matter 
of  the  flowers  is  fomewhat  more  volatile 
than  that  of  the  leaves,  greatefi  part  of 
it  arifing  with  fpirit.  1  he  Hungary  wa¬ 
ter,  ufed  as  a  perfume,  apd  fometim.e§ 
medicinally  in  nervous  complaints,  and 
which  is  (aid  to  have  received  its  name 
from  its  being  firft  made  public  by  an 
emprefs  of  that  nation,  who  was  cured 
by  its  continued  ufe  of  a  paralytic  difor- 
der,  is  a  ftreng  fpirit  difi:  filed  from  .frefh 
rofemary  flowers :  the  college  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  directs  a  gallon  of  rectified  fpirit 
to  be  drawn  over  in  the  heat  of  a  wa¬ 
ter-bath  from  two  pounds  of  the  fiow'ers 
as  foon  as  gathered :  that  of  London 
takes  the  tops,  ahd  a  fpirit  not  quite  fo 
ftrong ;  putting  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit 
to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  frefh  tops, 
and  drawing  off  in  the  beat  of  a  water- 
bath  five  pints.  The  Hungary  water 
brought  from  France  is  more  fragrant 
than  fuch  as  is  generally  prepared  among 
us. 

ROSTRA,  in  antiquity,  a  part  of  the 
Roman  forum,  wheiein  orations,  plead¬ 
ings,  funeral  harangues,  Sc c.  were  deli¬ 
vered. 

ROSTRUM,  in  chemiftry,  the  nofe  or 
beak  of  the  common  alembic,  which 
conveys  the  iiquor  diflilled  into  its  re¬ 
ceiver. 

ROT,  a  difeafe  incident  to  fheep, 
arifing  from  wet  feafons,  and  too  moili 
padure.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  rot,  if  the  vear  proves  very  wet, 
efpecially  in  May  and  June-  Salt- mar  flies. 
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cl  lands,  where  broom  grows,  are  the 
heft  places  of  prefervation  for  them. 
Sheep  are  fbmedmes  all  cleared  of  the 
rot,  when  not  too  far  gone  with  it,  only 
by  removing  them  into  broom-fields. 
Scurvy -grafs,  '  milliard,  pariley,  and 
thyme,  are  alfo  good  for  the  prevention 
of  it.  Some  propofs  the  giving  Cheep 
half  a  handful  of  bay-falt  every  month 
or  oftener;  and  there  is  great  probability 
that  this  may  be  of  fervice.  But  the  ra¬ 
tional  way  of  attacking  all  disorders  in 
'Cattle  is,  by  considering  what  are  the 
caufes  of  them.  It  will  appear  upon  en¬ 
quiry,  that  wet-  feafons  are  the  general 
Ocafions  of  the  rot  in  Cheep  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  advifeable  for  the  own¬ 
ers,  when  fuch  feafons  come  on,  to  re¬ 
move  thofe  animals  into  the  dried  paf- 
tures  they  can,  and  then  to  feed  them 
principally  with  dry  fweet  hay,  oats, 
bran,  and  the  like  :  this  would  prevent 
the  occafion  ;  and  if  they  were  already  a 
little  infected,  feme  fait  given  with  their 
dry  food  would  be  a  happy  means  of 
curing  them. 

ROTA,  Wheel,  in  mechanics.  See 
‘IVkc.iK 

ROTATION,  in  geometry,  a  term 
chiefly  applied  to  the  circumvolution  of 
any  furface  round  a  fixed  and  immove¬ 
able  line,  which  is  called  the  axis  of  its 
rotation  :  and  by  fuch  rotations  it  is  that 
folids  are  conceived  to  be  generated. 

ROTATORES,  in  anatomy,  the 
name  by  which  fome  call  the  oblique;! 
mufcles  of  the  eye. 

Rotator.es  is  alfo  applied  to  the 
trochanters  of  the  thigh-bone. 

ROTONDO,  or  Rotundo,  in  ar- 
Chiteflure,  an  appellation  given  to  any 
building  that  is;  round  both  withiiTand 
without  fide,  whether  it  be  a  chutch,  a 
Talon,  or  the  like.  The  mod  celebrated 
rotondo  of  the  ancients  is  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome. 

_  *  ROTTERDAM,  a  large,  hand- 
fome,  and  ftrong  town  in  the  United 
Provinces,  in  Holland,  with  one  of  the 
fined  harbours  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
renders  it  a  place  of  very  confiderable 
trade.  It  is  the  mod  confiderable  place 
hi  Holland,  for  extent,  the  beauty  of  its 
buildings,  for  trade,  and  for  riches,  next 
to  Aarrherdam.  The  whole  city  may  be 
find  to  be  a  bar  our,  there  is  fuch  a  great 
number  of  fine  deep  canals,  that  wrll 
bear  the  great;-  d  Tips,  and  they  may  un¬ 
load  them  at  the  very  doers  of  the  maga¬ 
zines,  The  town  is  governed  by  a  regen¬ 
cy,  confiding'  cl  twenty-four  counfdlcrs, 
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e  and  four  burgo-maders.  There  are  3 
great  many  handfome  buildings,  and  the 
=  town-houfe,  the  bank,  those  of  the  Eaft 
;  India  company,  and  the  arfenals,  are 
,  very  magnificent.  It  is  more  frequented 
[  r  by  Bntifh  merchants  than  Amiterdam, 
i  becaufe  the  ice  departs  Toner,  and  be- 
,  caufe  a  finagle  tide  in  two  or  three  hours 
will  carry  a  VefFel  in t©  the  epen  lea. 
Erafmus  was  born  here,  and  his  fitatue  in. 
bronze  is  dill  to  be  feen.  it  is  fieated.  on 
the  river  Made,  thirteen  miles  S.  E.  of 
the  Hague. 

ROTULA,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
with  the  patella, 

EO  FUNDUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  feveral  mufcles,  otherwife  called 
teres. 

ROUND EL AY,  a  kind  of  ancient 
poem,  thus  termed,  according  to  Me¬ 
nage,  from  its  form,  becaufe  it  turns  back 
again  to  the  firft  verfe,  and  thus  goe$ 
round. 

ROUND-HOUSE,  in  naval  architec¬ 
ture,  a  fort  of  cabbin  railed  on  the  after¬ 
part  of  a  fhip’s  quarter-deck  in  the  mer¬ 
chant  fervice.  It  is  ufually  the  apartment 
of  the  captain,  but  occasionally  of  other 
officers,  or  palfengers. 

ROUNDING,  in  fea  affairs,  certain 
pieces  of  old  rope  firmly  wound ,  about 
that  part  of  -the  cable  which  is  liable  to- 
be  chafed  or  fretted  again  ft  the  ftem, 
bows,  or  eUt-wTOtcr.  The  rounding  is 
drawn  very  tight  about  the  cable,  and 
I  beat  on  with  a  mallet. 

*Ko  uk.Dxng  up  a  'Tackle,  the  act  of 
drawing  the  block  or  pullies  together1' 
when  no  weight  is  difpended  by  it. 

R O UND O,  Roundelay,  in  mufi c, 
a  kind  of  burden  or  ritornello,  where  the 
beginning  of  each: couplet  is  repeated  at 
the  end  thereof. 

ROUT,  a  public  road,  highway,  or 
courfe,  efpeoitdly  that  which  military 
forces  take.  This  word  is  alfo  u fed  for 
the  defeat  and' flight  cf  an  army. 

* "  ROWE,  Elizabeth,  a  lady 
eminent  for  her  writings,  was  the  eldeft 
daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  and  was 
born  at  lickefter  in  Somerfetfhire,  the 
nth  of  September  1674.  She  was  well 
educated,  and  had  in  her  infancy  a  good 
tafte  in  painting,  poetry,  and  mulic. 
She  began  to  write  verfes  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  was  but  twenty-two  in  1696, 
when  fhe  pubilfbed  a  collection  of  her 
poems.  She  had  no  other  tutor  for  the 
French  and  Italian  than  the  honourable 
Mr.  Thynnc-,  fon  to  lord  vifeount  Wey* 

:  mouth  ;  and  fhe  improved  i'o  fall  undsf 
N  a,  hi* 
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liis  leffons,  that  in  a  few  months  Are  was 
able  to  read  Taffo’s  Jerufalcm  with  great 
eafe.  Her  fhining  merit,  and  the  charms 
of  her  perfon,  procured  her  many  ad¬ 
mirers  ;  but  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  an  in¬ 
genious  and  learned  gentleman,  diflin- 
guifhed  by  the  livelinefs  of  his  difpo- 
fition,  married  her  in  1710;  but  he  died 
the  1 3th  of  May  1715-  She  wrote  a  very 
tender  elegy  on  his  death,  and  continued 
till  the  lad  moments  of  her  life  to  exprefs 
the  higheft  veneration  and  affection  for 
his  memory ;  and  after  that  melancholy 
event,  generally  refided  at  Frome  in  So- 
merfetfhire,  where  the  greatefl  part  of 
her  eflate  lay,  and  where  the  lived  in  re¬ 
tirement,  and  devoted  herfelf  to  finely, 
to  the  exercifes  of  religion,  and  charity. 
She  feldom  quitted  her  retreat,  and  when 
die  did,  it  was  in  complaifance  to  fome 
illuflrious  ladies,  and  particularly  the 
countefs  of  Hertford,  between  whom 
there  fub lifted  a  very  tender  friendfliip. 
Though  fhe  had  all  the  perfon al  graces 
and  mental  endowments  that  could  be  de- 
fired,  file  would  never  con  lent  to  a  fecond 
marriage,  and  died  fuddenly  at  Frome, 
the  aoth  of  February  1737*  A  pious 
book  was  found  lying  open  by  her,  and 
in  her  cabinet  were  found  letters  to  feve- 
tal  of  her  friends,  which  fhe  had  ordered 
to  be  delivered  to  thofe  to  whom  they 
were  directed,  immediately  after  her  de- 
ceafe.  She  wrote,  1.  The  Hiftory  of 
Jofeph,  an  heroic  poem.  2.  Friendfhip 
in  death,  and  Letters  moral  and  enter¬ 
taining*  3.  Devout  Exercifes  of  the 
Heart,  which  the  reverend  Dr.  Ifaac 
Watts,  according  to  her  requefl,  revifed 
and  publifhed.  4.  Mifcellaneous  Works, 
two  volumes.  This  excellent  lady,  who 
was  admired  as  much  for  her  piety  and 
many  virtues,  as  her  other  accomplifh- 
menfs,  was  favoured  with  the  cfleem  and 
acquaintance  of  many  perfons  of  the  fuff 
difnnftion. 

*  ROWE,  Nicholas,  a  celebrated 
‘Englilh  poet,  was  the  fon  of  John  Rowe, 
Efq;  ferjeant  at  law,  and  W'as  born  at 
Little  Berkford  in  Bedfordfhire,  in  1673. 
He  fludied  at  Weflminfter  fchool,  under 
Dr.  HuJ by  ;  but  poetry  was  his  darling 
ltudy,  and  he  at  that  time  compofed  fe- 
ycrai  copies  of  verfes  upon  different  fub- 
}e£b,  both  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng-, 
lifh,  which  were  much  admired.  At  fix- 
teen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  where  he  made  remarkable  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  fludy  of  the  law,  and  was 
afterwards  called  to  the  bar ;  but  his  firfi 
tragedy,  the  Ambitious  Step- mother, 
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meeting  with  univerfal  applaufc,  the  fps- 
rit  of  poetry  got  the  afeendant  over  him, 
and  he  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  raifing 
himfelf  by  the  law,  and  afterwards  wrote 
fcveral  tragedies,  among  which  was  Ta¬ 
merlane.  His  other  tragedies  are,  the 
Fair  Penitent,  Ulyfles,  the  Royal  Con¬ 
vert,  Jane  Shore,  and  the  Lady  Jane 
Gray.  He  wrote  a  comedy  called  the 
Biter,  which  did  not  meet  with  fuccefs, 
and  many  poems  on  different  fubjeffs, 
which  were  publifhed  in  one  volume  duo¬ 
decimo.  Being  a  great  admirer  of  Shake-, 
fpeare,  he  obliged  the  public  with  a  new 
edition  of  his  works.  But  Mr.  Rowe’s 
laid,  and  perhaps  mofl  excellent  perform¬ 
ance,  was  his  tranflation  of  Lucan.  This 
gentleman’s  fondnefs  for  the  roufes  did 
not  difqualify  him  for  bufinefs.  The 
duke  of  Queenfberry,  fecretary  of  frate, 
made  him  fecretary  for  public  affairs, 
and  was  never  fo  well  plcafed  as  in 
Mr.  Rowe’s  company;  but  after  that 
nobleman’s  death,  all  avenues  were  flop¬ 
ped  to  his  preferment.  It  is  faid,  in¬ 
deed,  that  he  went  one  day  to  pay  his 
court  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord  high 
treafurer  of  England,  who  afked  him;  if 
he  underflood  Spanifh  well  ?  He  anfwer- 
ed,  No ;  but  imagining  his  lordfhip 
might  intend  to  fend  him  into  Spain  on 
fome  honourable  commifllon,  he  imme¬ 
diately  added,  that  he  did  not  doubt  but 
that  in  a  fhort  time  he  fhould  be  able 
both  to  underfland  and  fpeak  it.  When 
the  earl  approving  of  what  he  faid,  Mr. 
Rowe  took  his  leave,  and  immediately 
retired  to  a  private  country  farm,  and 
having  in  a  few  months  learned  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  tongue,  waited  again  on  the  earl,  to 
give  him  an  account  of  his  diligence. 
His  lordfhip  afked  him,  if  he  perfectly 
underftood  it  ?  and  Mr.  Rowe  anfwering 
in  the  affirmative,  the  earl,  to  his  no 
imall  difappointment,  burfl  into  an  ex¬ 
clamation,  “  How  happy  are  you,  Mr. 
Rowe,  that  you  can  enjoy  the  pleafure 
of  reading  and  underflanding  the  hiflory 
of  Don  Quixotte  in  the  original !”  How¬ 
ever,  upon  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  to 
the  throne,  he  was  made  poet  laureat, 
and  a  land-furveyor  of  the  cuftoms.  The 
prince  of  Wales  conferred  011  him  the 
pofl  of  clerk  of  his  council,  and  the  lord 
chancellor  Parker  made  him  his  fecretary 
of  the  prefentations.  He  died  the  6th  of 
December  1718,  in  the  forty-fixth  year 
of  his  age  :  and  as  he  was  always  remark - 
abk  for  his  piety,  virtue,  and  fweetnefs 
of  difpofition,  he  kept  up  his  good  hu¬ 
mour  to  the  Ufl,  and  took  leave  of  his 
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wife  and  friends,  immediately  before  his 
iaft  agony,  with  the  fame  tranquillity  of 
jmind  as  though  he  had  been  upon  taking 
only  a  (hxirt  journey.  He  was  interred 
with  great  folemnity  in  Weftminfter  ab¬ 
bey,  and  a  fine  monumeut  was  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  to  that  of  his  daughter. 
On  a  pedcflal  about  twenty  inches  high, 
which  (lands  on  an  altar,  is  his.  buft, 
which  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  near  it  is 
his  lady  in  the  deepeft  affliction  :  be- 
tween  both,  on  a  pyramid  behind,  is  a 
medallion,  with  the  head  of  a  young 
•lady  in  relief;  and  on  the  front  of  the 
pedcflal  is  this  infeription. 

To  the  rnemory  of  Nicholas  Rowe,  Efq; 
who  died  in  17  >8,  aged  forty-five,  and 
of  Charlotte,  his  only  daughter,  wife 
of  Henry  Fane,  Efq;  who  inheriting 
her  father’s  lpirit,  and  amiable  in  her 
own  innocence  and  beauty,  died  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  her  age,  1739. 

Underneath,  upon  the  front  of  the  al¬ 
tar,  are  thefe  lines  : 

Thv  reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fad  fhrine 
we  trnfl, 

-And  near  thy  Shakefpeare  place  thy  ho¬ 
nour’d  buft. 

Oh  !  (kill’d,  next  him,  to  draw  the  ten¬ 
der  tear, 

For  never  heart  felt  paffion  more  fincere  : 
To  nobler  fentimencs  to  fire  the  brave, 
For  never  Briton  more  difdain’d  a  (lave  ! 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  (hade,  and  endlefs  reft, 
Bleft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love,  too,  bleft  ! 
And  bleft,  that  timely  from  our  feene 
remov’d. 

Thy  foul  enjoys  that  liberty  it  lov’d. 

To  thefe,  fo  mourn’d  in  death,  fo  lov’d 
in  life, 

The  childlefs  mother,  and  the  widow’d 
wife, 

With  tears  inferibes  this  monumental 
ftone. 

That  holds  their  allies,  and  expe&s  her 
own. 

ROWER,  in  naval  affairs,  one  who 
manages  the  oars  in  a  fmall  (hip,  boat,  01- 
galley  :  and  hence, 

ROW1-sG>  the  art  °f  managing  the 
oars  fo  as  to  move  a  veffcl  through  the 
water.  In  this  fituation  the  oars  a<ft 
Upon  the  vefTel  like  a  lever,  whofe  ful¬ 
crum  is  the  upper  part  of  the  veflel's  fide  : 
and, 

ROW-LOCK,  is  the  notch  or  opening 
In  the  fide  of  the  boat  or  galley,  where 
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the  oar  rdfls.  In  boats  it  is  commonly 
limited  by  two  pins,  which  are  called 
thowles, 

R  ow-Ports,  little  holes  in  the  Tides 
of  a  fhip  of  war,  wherein  to  thruft  the 
oars  when  it  is  neceftary  to  row. 

ROWEL,  among  farriers,  a  kind  of 
ifliie,  made  by  drawing  a  lkain  of  lilk, 
thread,  hair,  or  the  like,  through  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  or  other  part  of  a 
horfe  ;  anfwering  to  what,  in  furgery,  is 
called  a  feton.  Sec  Seton. 

ROYALTIES,  the  rights  of  the  king, 
other  wife  called  the  king's  prerogative, 
and  the  regalia. 

RUBIA,  madder,  in  botany,  8c c.  Sec 

Mu  rider. 

RUBIGO,  a  difpafe  incident  to  corn, 
commonly  called  mildew,  being  a  fpe- 
cies  of  blight.  See  Blight. 

RUBRIC,  in  the  canon-law,  fignifies 
a  title  or  article  in  certain  ancient  law¬ 
books  ;  thus  called  becaufe  written,  as  the 
titles  of  the  chapters  in  our  ancient  bibies 
are,  in  red  letters. 

Rubrics  alfo  denote  the  rules  and 
directions  given  at  the  beginning,  and  in 
the  courle  of  the  liturgy,  for  the  order 
and  manner  in  which  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  office  are  to  be  performed.  There  arc 
general  rubrics  and  fpecial  rubrics,  a  ru¬ 
bric  for  the  communion,  &c.  In  the 
Romifh  MiiTal  and  Breviary  are  rubrics 
for  matins,  for  lauds,  for  tranftations, 
beatifications,  commemorations,  8cc. 

R.UBUS,  the  bramble,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants. 

RUBY,  rubinus ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
fpecics  of  the  chroftafima  c’lafs  of  gems, 
being  a  beautiful  gem  of  a  red  colour, 
with  an  admixture  of  purple.  See  Gem . 

This,  in  its  moft  perfect  and  beft  co¬ 
loured  ftate,  is  a  gem  of  prodigious 
beauty  and  extreme  value ;  it  is  often 
found  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  ble- 
miihes  or  foulnefs,  but  much  more  fre* 
quenriy  debafed  greatly  in  its  value  by 
them,  efpecialiy  ia  the  larger  fpecimens. 
It  is  of  very  great  hardnefs,  equal  to  that 
of  the  fapphire,  and  fecond  only  to  the 
diamond.  It  is  various  in  fize,  but  lefs 
fubjedl  to  variations  in  its  fhape  than 
moft  of  the  other  gems.  It  is  ufually 
found  very  fmall,  its  moft  common  fize 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  head  of  tl\e 
largeft  fort  of  pins  ;  but  it  is  found  of 
four,  eight,  or  ten  carats ;  and  fome- 
times,  though  very  rare,  up  to  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty.  It  is  never  found  of  an 
angular  or  chryftalliform  lhape,  but 
always  of  a  pebble-like  figure,  oft  eg. 

roundifh. 
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ftmndii'h,  fometimes  ol^ong,  and  much 
larger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and 
in  fume  fort  refembling  a  pear,  and  is 
tiiually  flatted  on  one  fide.  It  commonly 
is  naturally  fo  bright  and  pwre  on  the 
‘f'orface,  as  to  need  no  poiifhing;  and 
when  its  figure  will  admit  of  being  fet 
without  cutting,  ic  is  often  worn  in  its 
rough  flate,  and  with  no  other  than  its 
native  polifh.  Our  jewellers  are  very 
.nice,  though  not  perfectly  determinate, 
in  their  didin&ions  of  this  gem,  know¬ 
ing  it,  in  its  different  degrees  of  colour, 
-under  three  different  names  :  the  firlt  is 
Amply  the  ruby,  the  name  given  it  in 
its  deeped  coloured  and  mod  perfect 
date  :  the  fecond  is  the  fpinel-ruby  ;  un¬ 
der  this  name  they  comprehend  thofe  ru¬ 
bies  which  are  of  a  iomewhat  Ids  bright 
colour  than  the  ruby  fimpiy  fo  called  : 
the  third  is  the  balafs-ruby ;  under  this 
name  they  exprefs  a  pale  yet  a  very 
bright  ruby,  with  a  lefs  admixture  of  the 
purple  tinge  than  in  the  deeper  coloured 
one  ;  this  is  of  Ids  value  than  the  deeper 
one.  We  have  the  true  ruby  only  from 
the  Fad  Indies  ;  and  the  principal  mines 
of  it  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  and  the 
bland  of  Ceylon.  We  have  in  Europe 
Cry  da  Is  tinged  to  the  colour  of  the  ruby, 
but  they  have  nothing  of  its  lu-ftre  or 
hardnels.  The  ruby  lee  ms  to  owe  its 
colour  to  gold,  it  being  pofuble  to  fepa- 
xaie  a  fmall  portion  of  gold  from  the  little 
native  rubies,  and  alfo  to  give  the  true 
colour  of  the  rubv  to  fictitious  pade  by 
means  of  that  metal.  The  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  metalline1  colour  from  gold  and 
tin,  for  tinging  glaf's  of  a  ruby  colour,  is, 
according  to  Shaw,  as  follows:  Diffolve 
gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  dilute  the  due 
yellow'  foiuticn  with  a  large  proportion 
Of  fair  water  ;  to  the  mixture  add  a  diffi¬ 
dent  quantify  of  a  fiatu  rated  foiuticn  of 
tin,  made  alfo  in  aqua-regia,  at  lev  era  l 
times,  and  a  rood  beautiful  red  or  purple 
colou  red  powder  will  foou  fail  to -the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  containing  'gads  :  decant  the 
liquor  and  dry  the  powder,  a  few  grains 
•whereof  being  melted  along  with  white 
crydalline  gtals,  will  tinge  it  throughout 
of  an  extremely  fine  pmple  or  ruby  co¬ 
lour. 

Ruby,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  red 
colour  wherewith  the  arms  of  noblemen 
are  blazoned  ;  being  the  fame  which  in 
the  arms  of  others,  not  noble,  is  called 
gules. 

RglCTATION,  Belching,  a  ven- 
tofity  srifing  from  indigedion,  and  dif- 
charging  itfelf  at  the  mouth  with  a  very 
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rfi /agreeable  noife.  There  are  belched 
owing  to  repletion,  and  others  to  inani¬ 
tion,  oremptinefs.  •  Quincy  fatys,  hypo- 
i  chondriac  and  hylferic  perfons  are  parti¬ 
cularly  liable  fo  this  difordcr.  They  are 
rather  to  he  cured  with  proper  domachics 
than  carminatives  and  hot  liquors. 

RUDDER,  in  naval  arehiteflure,  a 
piece  of  timber,  or  feveral  pieces  fadeneti 
together,  and  fitted  to  the  fhip’s  dern- 
potls,  to  whicU  it  is  hung  by  irons, 
whereon  it  moves,  and  thereby  the  fhip 
is  deered. 

RUDBECKIA,' dwarf  sun-flow¬ 
er,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
compound  flower  of  which  is  radiated  ; 
but  the  hermaphrodite  corollulm  of  the 
dife  are  tubuioie  and  very  numerous  :  the 
dam  in  a  are  five  very  lhort  capillary  fila¬ 
ments  ;  and  there  is  a  fmall  orbiculated 
feed  after  each  of  the  hermaphrodite  co- 
rollulce,  and  are  all  contained  in  the  cup, 
affixed  to  a  paleaceous  receptacle. 

RUDENTURE,  in  arehiteflure,  the 
figure  of  a  rope  or  daff,  fometimes  phdn 
fometimes  carved,  with  which  the  third 
part  of  the  flirtings  of  columns  are  fre-1 
quently  filed  up. 

RUBERATiON,  in  building,  a  term 
ufed  by  Vitruvius  for  the  laying  of  pave¬ 
ment  with  pebbles.  To  perform  the  ru- 
d  era  lion  it  is  necdTary  that  the  ground  be 
well  beaten,  to  make  it  firm,  &nd  to 
prevent  it  from  cracking;  then  a  drat  urn 
of  little  Rones  are  laid,  to  be  afterward 
bound  together  with  mortar  made  of  lime 
and  land.  If  the  land  be  new,  its  pro¬ 
portion  may  be  to  the  lime  as  three  to 
one  ;  if  dug  out  of  old  pavement  or  walls, 
as  five  to  two. 

RUDIMENTS,  Ritdmtr.ta,  the  firft 
principles  or  grounds  of  any  art  or  fei- 
ence,  called  alfo  the  elements  thereof, 
See  Element 

RULE  in  matters  of  literature,  a 
maxim,  canon,  or  precept,  to  be  ©b- 
ferved  in  any  art  or  fcience. 

Rule,  in  arithmetic,  denotes  an  ope¬ 
ration  performed  with  figures,  in  order  to 
difizover  fums  or  numbers  unknown.  The 
fundamental  rules  are  addition,  Tubdrac- 
tion,  multiplication,  and  divifion.  See 
Addition ,  8a  c. 

But,  befides  thefe,  there  are  other  rules 
denominated  from  their  ufe  ;  as  the  rule 
of  alligation,  fellowship,  intered,  prac¬ 
tice,  reduction,  &c. 

Rule  of  Ibree,  or  Rule  of  Proportion  y 
commonly  called  the  Golden  Rule,  a  rule 
which  teaches  how  to  find  a  fourth  pro¬ 
portional  to  three  given  numbers. 

The 
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This  rule  is  either  direct!:,  pr  reciprocal,  t 
called  inverfe.  And  thofe  are  both  bra  pic 
and  compound  . 

...  Rule  of  Three  Direct,  o\'  direct  Prppor- 
tion ,  is  when,  of  four  numbers,  the  ifirft  ( 
beareth  the  fame  ratio  or  proportion  to  f 
the  fecond  as  the  third  doth  to  the  j 
fourth.  I 

As  in  thefe,  %  :  8.  6  :  24.  ,  ...  J 

Consequently,  the  greater  the  fecond  j 
term  is,  in  refpeeft  to  the  fir  ft,  ;the  greagr 
will  the  fourth  term,  he,,  in  refpeCc  to  the 
third.  ,  -  ; 

That  is,  as  6  the  fecond  term,  is  four 
times  greater  than  2,  the  fii;ft  term  ;  fo 
5s  24,  the  fourth  term,  four  times  greater 
than  6,  the  third  term. 

Whence  it  follows,  that,,  if  four  num-  j 
bers  are  in  direft  proportion,  the  product  j 
of  the  tvvo'  extremes  h  ill  always  be  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  two  means,  as  well 
in  disjunct,  as  continued  proportion. 

For  as  2  :  2  x  4  :  ;  6  :  <5  x  4-  Or  as 
3  :  3X5  ::  d  :6x.S,  or  3  X  <5  X  5  —  3  X 
5X0 

.  But  2  X6X4~2,X4X4* 

1  That  is,  the  product  of  the  extremes  is 
equal  to  that' of  the  means. 

Again,  the  left  the  Second  term  is,  in 
refpedt  to  the  firft,  the  left  will  the  fourth 
terra  be,  in  refpeci  to  the  third. 

As  in  thefe,  2  :  8  :  ;  6  :  24.  Here  8 

6=2-48^24 X  2. 

But,  if  24X2:2x48,  then  will  48  — 
4—24,  or  48  -4-24—2. 

Note,  any  four  numbers  in  dircT  pro¬ 
portion  may  be  varied  fcveral  ways.  As 
in  thefe, 

Viz.  if  2  :  8  :  :  6  ;  24,  then  2  :  6  ::  8 
:  24,  and  6  :  24" ::  2  :  8,  or  24  :  6  ::  8  : 
x,  &c. 

Thefe  variations,  being  well  understood, 
>vill  be  of  no  fmall  ufe  in  the  true  Hating 
of  any  queftion  in  the  Rule  of  'Three. 

All  queltions  in  direct!  proportion  may 
be  anfwered  by  three  feveral  theorems. 

Theorem  1.  Multiply  the  fecond  and 
third  terms  together,  and  divide  your 
product  by  the  firft  term  ;  the  quotient 
will  be  the  anfwer  required. 

yds.  Shill.  yds.  Shill. 

Thus  3  :  9  :  :  6  :  18  the  anfw. 

6 

C  Becanfe  the 
3)54(.8  Shill.  <  fecond  term 
C  was  Shill. 

Theorem  2.  Divide  the  fecond  term  by 
jhe  firft,  and  multiply  the  quotient  into 
the  third  term,  and  the  product  will  be 
the  anfwer  required. 


yds.  Shill.  yds.  ShtlL 
3  :  9  : :  6:18 

Thus  3)  ^9  (  ™  3,  then  3  X  d  —  x8,  a  * 
before. 


Rule  of  Three  Inverfe,  or  reciprocal 
P roportiev,  js,  when  of  four  numbers,  tb«- 
third,  (viz.  that  which  moves  tire  ques¬ 
tion)  beareth  the  fame  ratio  to  the  firft,  as 
the  Second  does  to  the  fourth. 

Therefore,  the  Ids  the  third  terra  is, 
in  rdpedf  to  the  firft,  the  greater  will  the 
fourth  term  be  m  refpeeft  to  the  Se¬ 
cond.  ( 

Example  1.  If  16  men  can  do  a  piece 
of  work  in  6  days,  how  many  days  rmift 
3  men  require  to  do  the  Same  work,  at  the 
uuin  rate  or  working  : 

Here  it  is  plain,  that  8  men  mufitneeds 
have  more  time  than  16  men,  to  do  the 
fame  work.  Consequently,  the  greater 
the  third  term  is,  in  refpeci:  to  the  firft, 
the  left  will  the  fourth  term  be,  in  refpeet 
to  the  Second. 


Example  2.  If  8  men  can  do  a  piece, 
of  work  in  8  days,  how  many  days  will 
16  men  require  ro  do  the  Same  work  l 
Here  it  is  plain,  the  fourth  term  mu  ft  be 
left  than  the  Second,  becanfe  16  men  un¬ 
doubtedly  can  do  the  fame  work  in  ids 
time  than  8  men  can. 

For  when,  according  to  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  or  defign  of  any  quefiion  in  propor¬ 
tion,  more  requires  more,  or  left  requires 
left,  the  terms  are  in  cl  ire  fit  propor¬ 
tion.  * 

But  if  more  requires  lefs,  or  lefs  re¬ 
quires  more,  as  above,  then  the  terms 
will  be  in  reciprocal  proportion. 

The  manner  of  placing  down  the  pro- 
pofed  terms  is  the  fame  in  both  rules,  viz. 
The  firft  term  in  the  fuppofition  muSt  be 
of  the  fame  kind  and  denomination  with 
the  third  term,  which  moves  the  quef- 
tion  ;  and  the  term  fought  mu  ft  be  of 
the  fame  kind  and  denomination  with  the 
fecond  term  in  the  Suppofuion ;  as  in  the 
two  iaft  examples. 

Men  Days  Men. 


Thus  in 


Example  1.  1 6:6  ::  8 
Example  2.  8  :  12  i5 

The  queftion  being  truly  Stated,  obferve 
this  theorem. 

Theorem.  Multiply  the  firft  and  fe¬ 
cond  terms  together,  and  divide  their 
produeft  by  the  third  term  ;  the  quotient 
will -be  the  anfwer  required. 

Thus  in  the  fecond  example,  12X8 


—  96. 

Then  id  )  96  (  =  6  days,  the  anfwer 
required. 

That  is  i<5  men  may  do  the  fame  work 

in 
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m  <?  days,  as  S  men  can  do  in  iz  ( 

days.  t  ' 

The  reafon  of  this  operation,  and,  con-  ; 
fiequently  of  the  theorem,  is  grounded  i 
upon  this  confideration,  viz.  if  eight  men  - 
inquire  xz  days  to  do  the  work,  it  i 
is  plain  one  mart  would  require  8  i 
times  1 2  days,=96  days,  to  do  the  fame 
work  ;  but  if  one  man  call  do  it  in  96  , 
days,  moft  certain  16  men  can  do  it  in 
one  1 6th  part  of  that  time.  Therefore 
96,  divided  by  16,  will  give  the  anfvver 
required,  viz.  i6(  96  (6,  as  before,  See. 

Double  Rule  cf  c'l  tree,  or  Compound 
Proportion. 

All  queftions  in  this  rule,  where  five 
numbers  are  propofed  to  find  a  fixth,  may 
more  eafiiiy  and  readily  be  anfwered  by 
one  general  theorem,  which  comprifeth 
both  the  Hired  and  inverfie  rules. 

But,  firft,  you  muft  carefully  note, 
that  in  all  queftions  of.  this  nature,  three- 
of  the  five  propofed  terms  are  always  con¬ 
ditional  and  luppofed  ;  and  that  the  other 
two  move  the  queirion,  as  for  infiance. 

.Example  x.  li  tool,  will  gain  6l.  in 
n  months,  what  will  300I.  gain  in  9 
months  ?  solution.  Firft  fay,  if  xool. 
gain  6l.  what  will  300I.  gain  :  The  an¬ 
swer  will  be  i8l.  but  this  is  gained  in  12 
months,  therefore,  in  order  to  find  how 
much  is  gained  in  9  months,  after  the 
fame  rate,  fay,  if  1  z  months  give  iSl. 
wh'at  will  o  months  give.  I  he  anfwer 
will  be  13I.  10s. 

Example  z.  If  iz  oxen  eat  up  3^  acres 
of  paftore  in  4  weeks,  and  2 1  oxen  eat 
up  10  acres  ot  like  patture  in  9  weeks, 
how  many  oxen  will  eat  up  14  acres  in 
38  w  eeks  ? 

Solution.  If  1  z  oxen  eat  up  3!  acres 
in  4  weeks,  then  by  proportion  30  oxen 
in  4  weeks,  or  16  oxen  in  9  weeks,  or  8 
oxen  in  18  weeks,  will  eat  up  10  acres, 
on  fuppofition  -4 hat  the  gtafs  did  not 
grow .  But  imee  by  reafon  ot  the  growth 
of  the  grafs,  21  oxen  in  9  weeks  can  only 
#at  up  10  acres,  that  growth  of  the  grafs 
In  10  acres  for  the  laft  5  w  eeks  will  be  as 
much  as  would  be  fufficient  to  feed  the 
excels  of  zi  oxen  above  16,  that  is  5 
*xen  for  9  weeks  :  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thin "U  to  feed  5  oxen  for  18  weeks  j  and 

in  14  weeks  (the  excefs  of  18  above  the 
fir  ft  4)  the  increaie  of  the  grals,  by  ana¬ 
logy,  will  be  fuch  as  to  be  (Efficient  to 
feed  7  oxen  for  jS  weeks;  for  it  is  5 
weeks  :  14  weeks  :  :  \  oxen  :  7  oxen. 

Wherefore  add  thele  feven  oxen,  which 
the  growth  of  the  grafs  ^lone  would  fuf- 


tun. 

fice  to  feed,  to  the  8,  which  the  grafa 
without  growth  after  4  weeks  would  teed, 
and  the  lum  will  be  is  oxen  ;  and  laftly, 
if  10  acres  fuffice  to  feed  15  oxen  for  18 
weeks,  then  zq  acres  will  be  found  fuf- 
ficient  to  feed  36  oxen  for  the  fame 
time. 

Rule,  in  a  monadic  fenfe,  a  fyftem 
of  laws  or  regulations,  'whereby  religious 
houfes  are  governed,  and  which  the  re¬ 
ligious  make  a  vow  at  their  entrance,  to 
obferve.  Such  are  the  rules  of  the  Au- 
gufiines,  Benedictines,  Caithufians,  Frun- 
cifeans,  ckc. 

Rules  of  Court,  in  law,  certain  orders 
made,  from  time  to  time,  in  thecourts  of 
law,  which  attornies  are  bound  to  ob¬ 
ferve,  in  order  to  avoid  confufion  ;  and 
both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  at 
their  peril  alfo  bound  to  pay  obedience  to 
rules  made  in  court  relating  to  the  caufe 
depending  between  them. 

Rule,  or  Ruler,  an  inftrument  of 
wood  or  metal,  with  feveral  lines  deline¬ 
ated  on  it,  of  great  ufe  in  practical  men- 
luration.  When  a  ruler  has  the  lines  of 
chords,  tangents,  fines,  &c.  it  is  called 
a  plane  feale.  See  Scale . 

E'verard's  Sliding  Rule  has  already 
been  deferibed  under  the  article  Gauging. 

Coggfrjalt s  Sliding  Rule  is  chiefly  ufed 
for  meafuring  the  luperficies  and  folidity 
of  timber,  &c.  It  coniifts  of  two  rulers, 
each  afoot  long,  one  of  which  Bides  in  a 
groove  made  along  the  middle  of  the 
other,  as  reprefented  in  plate  XLVI. 
fig.  6. 

On  the  Hiding  fide  of  the  rule  are  four 
lines  of  numbers,  three  whereof  are 
double  ;  that  is,  are  lines  to  two  ra- 
diules ;  and  one,  a  tingle  broken  line  of 
numbers  :  the  three  firft,  marked  A,  B, 
C,  are  figured  1,  z,  3,  See.  to  9  :  then, 
1,  z,  3,  See.  to  10;  their  conftruftio®, 
ule,  Sec.  being  the  fame  as  thole  of  Eve- 
rard’s  Hiding  rule.  The  fingle  line,  call¬ 
ed  the  girt- line,  and  marked  D,  whofe 
radius  is  equal  to  the  tworadiufes  of  any 
of  the  other  lines,  is  broke  for  the  eafier 
mcafurement  of  timber,  and  figured  4,  5, 
6,  7>  8,  9,  10,  zo,  30,  See.  From  4 
to  5  it  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  and  each 
tenth  fubdivided  into  z,  and  fo  on,  from 
5  to  6 ,  See. 

On  the  back  fide  of  the  rule  are,  1.  A 
line  of  inch-mcafure,  from  1  to  iz  ;  each 
inch  being  divided  and  fubdivided.  i.  A 
line  of  foot  meafure,  confiding  of  one 
fbot,  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  and 
figured  10,  2,0 j  30,  Sec.  The  back  part 
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of  the  Hiding  piece  is  divided  into  inches, 
halves,  &c.  and  figured  from  12  to  24; 
fo  that,  when  drawn  wholly  out,  there 
may  be  a  meafure  of  two  feet. 

RUE,  Ruta,  in  the  materia  medica,  a 
fmall  fhrubby  plant,  with  thick  bluilh 
leaves  divided  into  numerous  roundilh 
Segments  :  on  the  tops  of  the  branches 
come  forth  yellowifh  tetrapetalous,  fome- 
drnes  pentapetalous  flowers,  followed 
each  by  a  capfule,  which  is  divided  into 
four  partitions  full  of  fmall  blackifh 
rough  feeds,.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
flowers  in  June,  and  holds  its  leaves  all 
the  winter.  The  markets  are  frequently 
Supplied  with  a  narrow-leaved  fort,  which 
is  cultivated  in  preference  to  the  other, 
on  account  of  its  appearing  variegated 
.during  the  winter  with  white  (freaks. 
This  herb  has  a  (irong  unpleafant  fmell, 
Xind  a  penetrating  pungent  bitterifh  taffe  : 
much  handled,  ic  is  apt  to  inflame  and 
-exulcerate  the  lkin.  It  is  recommended 
as  a  powerful  Itimulant,  aperient,  anti¬ 
septic,  and  as  po (Telling  fome  degree  of 
an  antifpafmodic  power;  in  crudities  and 
indigeihon,  for  preferring  again ff  con¬ 
tagious  difeafes  and  the  ill  effects  of  cor¬ 
rupted  air,  in  uterine  obftruefions  and 
ii y trcric  complaints,  and  externally  in 
ciifcuticnt  and  antifeptic  fomentations. 
Among  the  common  people,  the  leaves 
are  fbmetim.es  taken  with  treacle  on  an 
empty  ifomach,  as  an  anthelmintic.  A 
conferyc,  made  by  beating  the  ftefh  leaves 
with  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar,  is 
the  mo  ft  commodius  form  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  herb  in  fubftance. 

Goat  Rue,  Ga/ego,  a  plant  with  a'pa- 
pilionaceous  flower,  and  a  long  cylindric 
pod  for  its  fruit. 

RUM,  a  fpecies  of  brandy,  or  vinous 
fpirit  diddled  from  fugar-canes.  Rum, 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  differs  from 
fimple  fugar-fpirit,  in  that  it  contains 
more  of  the  natural  flavour,  or  effential 
oil  of  the  fugar-cane, ;  a  great  deal  of  raw 
Juice  and  parts  of  the  cane  itfelf  being 
often  fermented  in  the  liquor,  or  folu- 
tion,  of  which  the  rum  is  prepared.  The 
■unctuous  or  oily  flavour  of  rum  is.  often 
iuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  fat  ufed  in  boiling  the  fugar; 
which  fat,  indeed,  if  co^rfe,  will  ufually 
give  a  (linking  flavour  to  the  fpirit,  in 
our  diftillations  of  the  fugar-liquor,  or 
waflr  from  our  refining  fugar  -  houfes  ; 
but  this  is  nothing  of  kin  to  the  flavour 
of  the  rum,  which  is  really  the  effeCt  of 
the  natural  flavour  of  the  cane.  The 
method  of  making  rum  is  this  :  when  ?. 

x#l.  iy. 
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fhfhcicnt  flock  of  the  materials  is  ggt 
together,  they  add  w^ter  to  them  and 
ferment  them  in  the  common  method, 
though  the  fermentation  is  always  carried 
on  very  (lowly  at  firlt ;  becaufe,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  feafon  for  making  rum 
in  the  ifiands,  they  want  yead,  or  fome 
other  ferment  to  make  it  work  ;  but  by 
degrees,  after  this,  they  procure  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  the  ferment,  which 
riles  up  as  a  head  to  the  liquor  in  the 
operation,  and  thus  they  are  able  after¬ 
wards  to  ferment  and  make  their  rum 
with  a  great  deal  of  expedition, ,  and  in 
large  quantities.  When  the  wafh  is  fully 
fermented,  or  to  a  due  degree  of  acidity, 
the  dillillation  is  carried  on  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way,  and  the  fpirit  is  made  up 
proof;  though  fometinses  it  i$  reduced  to 
a  much  greater  flrength,  nearly  approach¬ 
ing  to  that  of  alcohol  or  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  it  is  thus  called  double  diddled  rum. 
It  miofit  be  eafv  to  rectify  the  fpirit,  and 
bring  it  to  much  greater  purity  than  we 
ufually  find  it  to  be  of ;  for  it  brings 
over  in  the  difiiliation  a  very  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  oil;  and  this  is  often  fo  difa- 
greeable,  that  the  rum  mud  be  differed 
to  lie  by  a  long  time  to  mellow  before  it 
can  be  ufed  ;  wire  re  a  3,  if  well  rectified,  it 
would  grow  mellow  mvich  fooncr,  and 
would  have  a  much  lefs  potent  flavour. 
The  bed  date  to  keep  rum  in,  both  for 
exportation  and  other  ufes,  is  dcubtlefs 
that  of  alcohol,  or  rectified  fpirit.  in 
this  manner  it  would  be  transported  in 
one-half  the  bulk  it  ufually  is,  and  might 
be  let  down  to  the  common-proof-drength 
with  water  >vhen  neceflary  :  for  the  com¬ 
mon  ufe  of  making  punch,  it  would 
Iikewife  ferve'  much  better  in  the  date  of 
alcohol  ;  as  the  ta'de  would  be  clearer  ; 
and  the  drength  might  always  be  regu¬ 
lated  to:a  much  greater  exaCtncfs  than  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  only  ufe  to  which 
it  would  not  fo  well  ferve  ih  this  (late, 
would  be  the  common  practice  of  adulte¬ 
ration  among  our  diffillers ;  for  when 
they  want  to  mix  a  large  proportion  of 
cheaper  fpirit  with  the  rum,  theirbufinefs 
is  to  have  it  of  the  proof  drength,  and  as 
full  of  the  flavouring  oil  as  they  can,  that 
it  may  chown  the  flavour  of  the  fpirits 
they  mix  with  it,  and  extend  its  own.  If 
the  bufmefs  of  readying  rum  was  more 
nicely  managed,  it  feems  a  very  practi¬ 
cable  fcheme  to  throw  out  fo  much  of  the 
oil  as  to  have  it  in  the  fine  lipht  date  of 

o 

a  clear  fpirit,  but  lightly  impregnated 
with  it  ;  in  this  cafe  it  would  very  nearly 
refemble  arrac,  as  is  proved  by  the  mix- 
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jng  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  it  with  a 
tailelels  4j>irit,  in  which  cafe  the  whole 
bears  a  very  near  refemblance  to  arrack  in 
flavour.  Rum  is  ufually  very  much  adul¬ 
terated  in  England;  fome  arc  fo  bare¬ 
faced  as  to  do  it  with  malt-fp'irit :  the 
tades  of  both  are  lo  nearly  allied,  that  it 
is  not  eafily  difcovered.  The  bell  method 
of  judging  of  it  is,  by  letting  fire  to  a 
little  of  it  :  and  when  it  has  burnt  away 
all  the  inflammable  part,  examining  the 
phlegm  both  by  the  tafte  and  fmell. 

RUMEN,  in  comparative  anatomy, 
the  paunch,  or  firft  ftomach  of  fuch  ani¬ 
mals  as  chew  the  cud,  thence  called  ru¬ 
minant  animals. 

RUN,  the  after  part  of  a  fhip’s  bot¬ 
tom  both  within  and  without,  which 
grows  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  (tern- 
poll. 

RUNDLET,  or  Runlet,  a  fmall 
velel  containing  an  uncertain  quantity  of 
any  liquor,  from  three  to  twenty  gallons. 

RUNNET,  or  Rennet,  the  acid 
juice  found  in  the  (tomachs  of  calves  that 
have  fed  on  nothing  but  milk,  and  are 
killed  before  the  digelioa  is  perfect. 

RUNNING  of  Goods ,  a  clandeftine 
landing  of  goods,  without  paying  the  le¬ 
gal  cuftoms  or  duties  for  the  fame. 

RUPEE,  Roup i a,  or  Roupias, 
names  of  gold  and  filvcr  coin,  current  in 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

RUPTURE,  in  furgery,  the  fame  with 
hernia. 

RURAL,  or  RUSTIC,  in  general 
denotes  foraething  that  relates  to  the 
country. 

*  RUSSIA,  or  Moscow,  (the  empire 
of)  comprehends  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  Afia,  and  is  ex¬ 
tended  from  4z  to  148  deg.  of  longitude, 
and  between  45  and  72,  deg.  of  north  la¬ 
titude,  being  bounded  by  the  Frozen  fea 
©n  the  north,  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
China  on  the  eaft,  Chinefe  Tartary,  the 
Mogul,  U (beck,,  and  Circadian  'tartars 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Poland,  the  Baltic 
lea,  Swedifh  Finland  and  Lapland,  and 
Norwegian  Lapland  on  the  weft ;  being 
4800  miles  in  length  from  the  we  (tern 
eoaft  of  Livonia  to  cape  Tziakotfkago, 
the  rnoft  eaftern  point  of  Siberia,  it  is  in 
breadth  1800  from  Derbent  on  the  Cafpi- 
an  fea  to  the  (freights  of  Waygats,  the 
moft  northern  coalt  of  Ruffian  Lapland. 
It  was  formerly  divided  into  three  large 
provinces  :  the  fir  ft  was  Red  Ruffia, 
which  now  makes  part  of  Poland  ;  the 
fecond  White  Ruffia,  which  is  coinpre- 
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I  bended  in  the  great  duchy  of  Lithuania  ; 
and  the  third  was  Black  Ruffia,  common¬ 
ly  called  Mofcovy,  from  the  name  of 
Mofcow,  the  chief  town  in  this  province  * 
fo  that  it  appears  that  feveral  territories 
in  Europe,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
this  crown,  are  now  in  the  pofleffion  of 
other  princes.  But  drey  have  extended 
their  conquefts  to  the  eaft,  and  now  pof- 
fefs  all  the  north  rn  part  of  Alia,  as  far  as 
the  Pacific  ocean.  This  immenfe  em¬ 
pire  borders  upon  the  Baltic  fea,  which  is 
near  Sweden  ;  the  White  fea,  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Lapland,  the  Frozen  fea,  which 
reaches  to  the  north  pole ;  the  Black  or 
Uxine  fea,  near  the  frontiers  of  Turky  ^ 
the  Cafpian  fea,  on  the  borders  of  Perfia  ; 
and  the  Pacific  or  South  fea.  which  bounds 
it  on  the  eaft.  The  principal  livers  are 
thcNieper,  the  Volga  or  Wolga,  the  Dour, 
or  Tanais,  the  D-uenc  or  Duine,  and  the 
Oby. 

PRUSSIA,  or  rather  Moscow,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  Little  Tartary ;  on  the  weft  by  Poland 
and  Sweden  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen 
fea,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  northern  part 
of  Aha.  It  is  part  of  the  antient  Sarma- 
tia,  and  is  the  largeft  country  in  Europe. 
The  air  is  extremely  cold,  and  they  have- 
ice  and  (how  three  parts  of  the  year.  But 
the  heats  of  fummer  are  fbmetimes  very 
great.  The  plains  are  a  mixture  of 
marfhes,  lakes,  and  forefts,  and  the  little 
corn  that  they  fo w  feldom  comes  to  ma¬ 
turity.  Towards  Poland  the  country  is 
more  populous  and  fertile,  and  produces  j 
plenty  of  corn,  and  they  reap  two  months 
after  they  have  fown.,  Mufcovy  produ¬ 
ces  no  wine,  but  plenty  of  flax,  and  there 
is  a  great  quantity  of  deer,  game,  and 
honey,  in  the  fore  (Is.  The  lakes  fupply 
them  with  fifh,  and  there  are  bears,  elks, 
rain-deer,  foxes,  ermines,  and  martins, 
i  fie  merchants  deal  in  furs,  ox-hides, 
commonly  called  Ruffia  leather,  mafts  i 
for  flops,  flax,  hemp,  linen  cloth,  talc, 
tallow,  tar  and  pitch,  wax,  honey,  robin,  : 
foap,  and  fait -fifh. 

"  RUSSIA  (Poi  ish.)  The  Ruffians 
formerly  poffefied  all  the  country  feated  ; 
between  the  Neiiter,  the  Nieper,  and  the  i 
v  bruia  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  aban-  I 
don  that  part  which  lies  to  the  welt  of  the  ; 
nver  Nielter,  which  has  fince-  been  called'’ 
-he  territory  of  Little  Ruffia.  T his  great  i 
province  extends  from  the  frontiers  of 
Lithuania  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nie¬ 
per,  which  feparates  it  from  Mufcovy  on 
the  eaftern  fide,  and  the  mountains  of 
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Cemprach  part  it  from  Hungary  on  the 
weftern  fide.  Little  Ruflia  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  Red  Ruflia,  and  White  Ruflia, 
which  laft  comprehends  I  lie  grand  ducy 
of  Lithuania.  Red  Ruilia  comprehends 
Ruflia  properly  fo  called;  Volhinia, 
which  is  a  fmall  province,  featcd  on  the 
frontiers  of  Lithuania :  Podolia,  featcd 
near  the  river  Nieper;  and  the  Ukrain, 
which  is  near  the  River  Niefter. 

RUST  of  g.  Metal ,  the  flower  or  calx 
thereof  procured  by  corroding  and  dilTolv- 
ing  its  fuperfleial  parts  by  fome  men- 
ftruum.  „  Water  is  the  great  inftrument 
or  agent  in  producing  ruft;  and  hence 
oils,  and  other  fatty  bodies,  fecure  me¬ 
tals  from  ruft;  water  being  no  menftruum 
to  oil,  See  aud  therefore  not  able  to  make 
its  way  through  iL. 

All  metals  are  liable  to  ruft,  even  gold 
itfelr,  if  expoied  to  the  fumes  of  fea-iait. 

RUST  of  Corn,  in  h'ufbandry,  the  name 
given  by  our  farmers  to  a  difeafe  in 
•corn  and  other  vegetables,  in  which  their 
ftalks  and  leaves  ieem  burnt  up,  and  ap¬ 
pear  of  a  fort  of  ruft  colour.  Wheat  is 
blighted  at  two  feafons,  firft  in  the  blof- 
fom,  and  then  its  generation  is  prevented, 
many  of  the  hulks  'being  empty  in  the 
ear,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  grains  not 
impregnated  :  fecondly,  wheat  is  blight¬ 
ed  when  the  grains  are  brought  to  matu¬ 
rity  ;  and  in  this  cafe  they  become  light, 
and  are  of  little  value  for  making  of  bread, 
having  fcarce  any  flour  in  them.  The 
firft  of  thefe  cannot  happen  in  England 
from  frofts,  bccaufe  our  wheat  is  not  in 
flower  till  the  month  of  June  ;  but  it  is, 
long  and  continual  rains  that  chill  the 
biofioms,  and  in  this  manner  prevent 
their  fertility;  this,  however,  does  not 
often  happen  to  us  ;  thefe  rains  are  not 
common  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  ;  and, 
if  they  were,  this  country  lying  much  of 
it  open,  the  winds  diflodge  thefe  drops  of 
water  from  the  ears,  and  prevent  the 
mifehief  they  would  do  there.  Lammas 
wheat  does  not  retain  thofe  drops  fo  long 
as  the  bearded  or  cone  wheat;  and,  in 
conftquenee  of  this,  in  the  terrible  blight 
in  England,  in  the  year  17^  S,  the  beard¬ 
ed  wheat  received  infinitely  greater  mif- 
chief  than  the  lammas  wheat.  The  fe- 
cond  kind  of  blight  from  light  ears,  is 
that  which  is  more  frequent,  and  more 
general  with  us  ;  this  brings  the  greater 
fear  city  of  wheat,  and  the  caufe  of  this  is 
plainly  want  of  nourifhment  of  the  grain, 
by  whatever  means  that  want  is  occafion- 
<rd.  Several  accidents  kill  the  plants,,  or 
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injure  their  health,  and  in  that  cafe  the 
grains  are  not  filled  ;  lightning  does  great 
mifehief  to  the  farmer  in  this  kind,  as  is 
plain  by  the  feveral  black  fpots  and  patch¬ 
es  in  fields  of  corn,  in  years  when  there 
has  been  more  lightning  than  ufual. 
This  is  a  difafter  that  rnuft  be-quietly 
fullered,  fmee  it  can  neither  be  prevented 
nor  remedied  ;  but  the  other  caufes  of 
blights,  which  are  more  general,  and  do 
the  1110ft  damage,  may  be  prevented  in 
fome  meafure  at  leaft.  One  great  and 
common  caufe  of  the  blight  is  the  lodg¬ 
ing  or  falling  of  corn  ;  in  this  cafe  the 
ftalks  are  broken  near  the  ear,  and  the 
veflels  are  hurt  which  fhould  carry  up  the 
nourifhment  to  the  ear.  In  this  cafe, 
there  can  juft  juices  enough  pals  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  plant  alive,  and  bringing  it  to  its 
full  height,  but  it  is  languid  "all  the  time, 
and  the  grains  can  never  be  filled  with 
flour.  The  earlier  in  the  feafon  this 
lodging  of  the  ftalks  happens,  the  thin¬ 
ner  and  poorer  the  ears  will  be  :  hence  it 
happens,  that  when  dung  and  tillage  have 
brought  a  wheat  land  into  fo  good  a  flare, 
that  in  April  and  May  it  feems  to  promife 
the  farmer  five  or  fix  quarters  of  wheat, 
it  fhall  all  be  deftroyed  by  falling  in  June, 
and  fcarce  yield  him  five  bufhels,  and 
this  is  fo  thin  and  lank,  that  the  expences 
of  reaping  and  threfhing  are  more  than  its 
value.  The  wind  is  generally  accufed  of 
the  throwing  down  thefe  ftalks  ;  but  this 
does  not  ieem  to  be  truly  the  cafe  ;  the 
wind  may  prefs  upon  the  plants;  but  the 
caufe  of  their  giving  way  to  it  is  a  weak¬ 
ness  in  their  ftalks,  and  this  feems  either 
owing  to  the  want  of  nourifhment.  or  the 
want  of  air,  or  of  the  fun’s  rays,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  want  of  all  three  together.  A 
rich  acre  will  maintain  a  crop  of  five 
quarters  (landing,  while  a  poor  acre  will 
not  he  able  to  fupport  iuch  a  crop,  as 
would  have  yielded  only  about  three 
quarters,  had  it  flood.  This  is  a  proof 
of  want  of  due  nourifhment  being  one 
great  caufe  of  the  falling.  Air  is  ne- 
ceflaiyto  the  "nourifhment  of  all  plants; 
wheat  in  particular  requires  a  very  free 
air.  It  fucceeds  bell  in  open  hilly  places 
where  the  wind  comes  freely  to  it,  and 
(bakes  01T  the  drops  of  water  from  the 
leaves,  as  well  as  their  own  recrements  ; 
and  it  is  plain,  that  a  great  quantity  of 
the  fun’s  rays  is  neceftary  to  keep  the 
wheat  ftrong ;  becaufe  in  the  hotter  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  not  fo  fubjeft  to  fall,  as  it  is 
with  us,  and  in  other  northern  countries. 
There  is  another  caufe  of  the  blight, 
O  z  which 
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«,Ucli  is  tfcc  wheat’s  coming  toe,  late  into 
bloitorn.  It  fhould  bio  Ho  tn  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  becaufe  there  is  not 
otherwise  time,  during  the  hot  weather, 
for  it  to  pafs  through  the  different  fiages 
to  the  perfection  of  the  grain.  The  cauies 
of  the  blight  being  thus  known,  the  cure 
cr  prevention  may  be  attempted  by  t  ic 
former  on  much  more  rational  grounds, 
than  it  was  among  the  ancients.  It _*s. 
advantageous  to  haften  as  mtich  as  poffi- 
ble  the  time  of  bioffoming  of  the  coin, 
and  to  protraff,  as  long  as  we  can,  the 
ripening  of  the  grain,  that  it  may  have 
fufFicient  time  to  fill  and  fwell.  1  he  ear- 
lieft  fown  wheat  is  generally  obferved  to 
efcape  the  bed,  and  this  is  owing  to  its 
coming  fooneft  into  bloffom.  I  he  an- 
tients  u led  to  let  their  flleep  feed  Upon  the 
corn  while  young  in  the  blade,  by  way  of 
preventing  it  from  lodging  or  falling  af¬ 
terwards  i  Pome  of  our  own  farmers  uie 
this  method  alfo  ;  and  it  is  true,  that  the 
corn  is  prevented  from  falling  by  this; 
but  the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  difeafe, 
for  the  (talks  are  not  made  very  ftrong  by 
this  practice,  but  the  ears  lighter.  They 
therefore  do  not  weigh  down  and  lodge 
the  (talks  indeed,  but  they  are  in  Pome 
fort  blighted  by  this  means,  and  the  dif¬ 
eafe  is  caufed  by  the'  means  ufed  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  This  feeding  down  the  wheat 
■with  (beep  retards  the  time  of  its  blof- 
foming,  and  the  only  advantage  of  early 
lowing  is  thus  taken  away  by  it  : 
what  grows  after  the  eating  of  the 
(beep  is  a  fort  of  latter  crop,  and  is 
always  weaker  and  later  than  the  fir(t. 
The  longer  the  corn  remains  on  the 
ground,  the  more  nourifhment  it  re¬ 
quires  from  it;  and,  in  this  unnatural 
remaining  on  the  land,  there  is  no  pro¬ 
per  fuppiy  provided.  The  general  re¬ 
medy  for  all  the  cafes  of  the  blight  is 
the  modern  method  of ? horfe-hoeinp-  huf- 
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ihandry.  In  this  the  hoe  (firs  up  the 
ground  as  often  as  the  farmer  pleafes, 
and  every  fuch  birring  gives  new  life  and 
nourishment  to  the  plant  :  this,  as  a  fup¬ 
piy  of  food  for  the  ear,  may  be.  given, 
whenever  it  is  neceffary,  and  the  wide  in¬ 
tervals  left  for  the  hoe  in  the' drilling  the 
wheat  ;  for  this  fort  of  Jiufbandry  gives  a 
free  paffage  for  the  fun  and  air  to  all  the 
plants.  The  mob  general  blight  of  all 
that  happens  in  thefe  cold  countries  is 
caufed  by  infeffs,  which  fome  think  are 
brought  in  the  air  by  Jan  eaft  wind,  ac¬ 
companied  by  mojfture,  a  little  before 
•he  grain  is  filling  with  that  milky  juice 
which  hardens  into  flour.  Thefe  infers 
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depofit  their  eggs  within  the  cuter  fklri 
or  rind  of  the  balks ;  and  when  the 
young  ones  are  hatched,  they  feed  oil 
the  parenchyma,  and  eat  off  many  of  the 
veffels  which  fhoukl  convey  this  juice  : 
then  the  car  is  deprived  of  it,  and  mud 
in  confequence  be  thin  and  poor,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  the  veffels 
eaten,  and  as  the  infefls  happen  to  come 
earlier  or  later  ;  for  fome  times  they  come 
fo  kite,  that  the  grains  are  fufScientiy 
filled  with  this  milky  juice  before  they 
have  any  power  to  hurt  the  veffels.  In 
this  Cafe,  though  the  draw,  when  exa¬ 
mined  by  the  microfcope,  appears  to 
have  its  veffels  eaten  and  torn,  and  to 
be  full  of  black  fpecks,  which  are  caufed 
by  the  fame  infers,  yet  the  grain  is 
plump  and  full.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  cafes  in  which  the  early  fown  wheat 
efcapes  the  blight.  It  has  been  feen, 
that,  of  the  crop  of  wheat  in  the  fame 
field,  fome  of  which  has  been  fown  ear¬ 
lier  and  fome  later,  though  there  has 
been  no  difference  in  the  whole,  yet  the' 
early  fown  wheat  has  been  full-eared, 
and  the  late  fowri  lias  been  light-eared  ; 
and  both  have  had  their  balks  equally 
eaten  and  fpotted  by  the  infeeds.  A 
proof  that  thefe  mifehievous  infects  are 
brought  by  the  cab-wind  is,  that  the 
corn  on  the  eaft  fide  of  hedges  is  often 
found  blighted,  and  deftroyed  by  them, 
while  that  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  lame 
hedge  is  unhurt.  Some  fuppofe  they  are 
bred  in  the  earth,  and  crawl  up  the 
fta’iks,  becaufe  feme  whole  fields  are  fub- 
jeft  to  them,  and  others  efcape  them 
wholly;  but  this  is  more  probably  owing 
to  the  difference  of  the  fituation  of  thefe 
fields,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  expofed 
to  the  eaft.  Some  wheat  is  more  liable 
to  be  hurt  by  this  infect  blight  than  ano¬ 
ther,  and  the  Left  remedy  in  this  evil  is 
to  plant  fields,  which  are  moft  expofed 
to  thefe  blights,  with  fuch  wheat  as  is 
leaft  fubjetft  to  be  injured  by  them.  The 
white  cone,  or  bearded  wheat,  which  has 
its  balk  or  ft  yaw  like  a  rufh,  not  hollow, 
but  full  of  pith  except  near  the  lower 
part,  where  it  is  very  thick  and  ftrong, 
is  very  proper  on  this  occafion  ;  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  plant  has  fap  veffels,  that 
lie  deeper,  and  fo  are  not  to  be  deftroyed 
like  thofe  of  common  wheat :  the  ftalks 
of  this  are  often  found  fpotted  with 
blackj  which  (hews  that  the  infects  have 
been  there,  and  yet  the  ears  are  found 
lull,  and  the  grains  plump  in  them. 
/  fei e  is  another  kind  of  blight,  called 
by  the  farmers  moor  loor;  this  is  occa* 
■  '  •  ,  fiontd 
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fionetl  by  the  earth’s  falling  away  from 
the  roots  of  the  wheat,  and  is  cured  by 
throwing  up  finall  furrows  again  ft  the 
rows  in  the  drilling  method.  The  horfe- 
hoeing  hufbandry  is  heft  of  all  others  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  blights,  and  to  cure 
them  when  they  happen  ;  but,  as  there 
are  feme  years  when  all  wheat  is  blighted, 
even  at  thefs  times,  the  horfe-hoeing 
hufbandry  has  an  advantage;  for,  when 
the  (talks  fall,  they  never  lie  abfolutely 
on  the  ground  in  this  cafe,'  but  the  air 
has  room  to  play  between  them  ;  but  the 
common  fown  wheat  has  not  this  advan¬ 
tage.  'Fire  ears  in  the  blighted  wheat  of 
the  drilled  kind  are  not  i'o  light  nor  poor 
as  in  others,  but  make  the  farmer  feme 
amends  in  the  corn,  though  greatly  lefs 
than  in  the  common  produce.  Tull's 
Horfehoehi p  H'ujbzndry. 

Corn  is  always  more  fubjedl  to  blights 
after  a  wet  fummer  titan  at  any  other 
feafon  ;  the  reason  fee  ms,  that,  the  roots 
being  continually  drenched  with  water* 
the  plant  runs  up  to  (Talk,  and  has  very 
little  ear,  and  the  corn  is  never  large  or 
full. 

It  is  obferved,  that  when  the  mildews 
rife,  or  blights  fall,  they  generally  infeft 
only  one  kind  of  grain,  fornetimes  wheat, 
fornetimes  oats,  and  fornetimes  barley 
only;  and  the  fame  fort  of  obfervation 
holds  good  in  regard  to  fruit  ;  fornetimes 
only  apples  are  blighted,  fornetimes  only 
pears,  fornetimes  cherries,  and  fo  on. 
Mortimer  s  Hufbandry . 

RL1  STIC,  in  architecture,  implies  a 
manner  of  building  in  imitation  of  na¬ 
ture,  rather  than  according  to  the  rules 
of  art. 

RUSTIC  WORK,  is  where  the  hones 
in  the  face,  &c.  of  a  building,  inftead 
of  being  fmooth,  are  hatched,  or  picked 
with  the  point  of  a  hammer. 

RUSTIC  ORDER,  that  decorated 
with  ruftic  quoins,  ruftic  work,  &c. 

RUSTRK,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  of 
a  diamond  fhape,  pierced  through  in  the 
middle  with  a  round  hole. 

RUT,  in  hunting,  the  venery,  or  co¬ 
pulation  of  deer. 

*  RUTLANDSHIRE,  the  lead  coun¬ 
ty  in  England,  being  but  forty  miles  in 
circumference  ;  in  which  are  two  towns, 
48  parifhes,  and  3263  houfes.  How¬ 
ever,  for  quality  it  may  be  compared 
with  any  other  county  ;  the  air  being 
good,  the  foil  fertile,  both  for  tillage  and 
paflures ;  and  it  not  only  affords  plenty 
of  corn,  but  feeds  great  numbers  of 
torned  cattle  and  (beep.  It  is  well  wa- 
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tered  with  brooks  and  rivulets,  and  th<g 
principal  rivers  are  the  Weland  and  the 
Waih.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Lincolnjfhire  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  river 
Weland,  which  parts  it  from  North  am  p* 
tonfhire;  and  on  the  weft  and  north  by 
Leicefterfhire.  It  has  only  two  market 
towns,  namely  Okeham,  where  the  af- 
fizes  and  feftions  are  held,  and  Upping¬ 
ham. 

RYE,  Secale ,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  corolla  of  which  conhds  of 
two  valves ;  the  exterior  valve  is  rigid, 
ventricofe,  acuminated  and  comp  re  (fed., 
its  lower  edge  is  ciliated,  and  it  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  long  arifta  :  the  interior  valve 
is  ianceolated  and  pland;  the  corolla 
ferves  the  office  of  a  pericarpium,  in-- 
clofing  the  feed,  and,  at  a  proper  time, 
opening  and  dropping  it  out;  the  feed  is 
(ingle,  oblong,  and  almoft  cylindric. 
This  fort  of  grain  fucceeds  very  well  on 
any  fort  of  dry  land,  even  on  the  mod 
barren  gravel  or  land.  The  farmer’s  fow 
it  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
after  a  fummer' s  fallow,  in  the  drieft: 
time  they  can.  Two  bufhels-of  feed  is 
the  quantity  generally  allowed  to  an  acre 
of  land  ;  but  if  it  be  ground  newly  broken 
up,  or  if  it  be  fubject  to  worms,  they 
then  allow,  a  peck  more  to  the  acre.  A 
little  fprinkling  of  dung',  or  mud,  upon 
rye  land,  will  greatly  advance  the  cr@p, 
though  it  is  laid  but  half  the  thicknefs- 
that  it  is  for  other  corn  ;  its  produce  is 
commonly  about  twenty  bufhels  upon  an 
acre.  The  farmer  knows  it  is  ripe  when 
the  ftraw  is  yellow,  the  car  bends,  and 
the  grain  feels  hard.  It  is  not  apt  to 
(bed  the  feeds ;  and  therefore,  if  there 
are  many  weeds  among  the  crop,  it  may 
be  left  lying  upon  the  ground,  or  grave!,, 
as  they  call  it,  eight  or  nine  days  after  it 
is  cut,  before  it  is  bound  up,  if  the 
weeds  are  not  dry  fooner :  for  other- 
wife,  they  will  grow  rdoift  in  the  barn, 
and  cauffi  the  whole  to  give,  and  not  to 
thrafh  well,  and  fornetimes  they  will 
make  it  mu  fly.  As  it  is  a  grain  that  will 
grove  in  the  ear  fooner  than  any  other  if 
it  be  wet,  care  mull  be  taken,  if  rain 
falls  after  it  is  cut,  to  turn  it  as  it  lies 
upon  the  ground  every  other  day,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  keep  the  ears  as  far 
from  the  earth,  and  as;  much  above  the 
ftubble,  as  may  be  ;  this  will  prevent  the 
mifehief.  If  it  be  pretty  clear  of  weeds, 
it  may  be  houfed  as  foon  as  it  is  cut.  If 
either  this  grain  or  wheat  lodge  upon  the 
ground,  it  is  be  ft  to  cut  them,  even 
though  they  are  not  ripe  ;  for  the  (talk. 

being 
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%eing  broken  will  yield  no  more  nouri fo¬ 
ment  to  the  ear.  i  here  is  another  very 
cflential  ufe  to  the  farmer  made  of  rye. 
April  is  the  feafon  of  the  year  when  food 
is  of  ali  others  the  fcarceft  for  cattle, 
cfpecially  for  fbeep  and  lambs  :  on  this 
nccafioo  fbme  fplit  the  ridges  of  the 
wheat  Hubble,  and  fow  them  with  rye ; 
they  harrow  this  in,  allowing  about  a 
bulhel  to  an  2cre  ;  they  feed  the  Ihecp 
with  this  in  April,  and  in  May  they 
plow  it  up  for  fallow.^  Mortimer  s  Hu f~ 

■CSr.  dry. 

In  many  parts  of  France  there  have 
been  certain  years,  in  which  fhis  grain, 
from  no  apparent  caule,  has  proved 
tooxious,  and  fometimes  even  poifonous. 
Mr.  Pcrrauic,  travelling  through  Sologne, 
was  informed  that  the  rye  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  [was  fometimes  fo  corrupted,  that 
thofe  who  eat  of  the  bread  that  had  much 
of  the  corrupted  grain  in  it,  were  feized 
with  gangrenes  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  which  was  not  preceded  by  any 
fever,  inflammation,  or  any  con  lid-arable 
pain ;  and  that  the  gangrened  pares 
Vifuilly  fell  off  after  a  time  of  them/elves, 
without  the  afflftance  of  chirurpica!  in- 
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ftruments.  The  grains  of  rye  thus  de¬ 
generated  are  black  on  the  outfide,  and 
tolerably  white  .within  ;  and,  when  they 
ere  dry,  they  are  harder  and  clofer  than 
the  natural  good  grain  ;  they  have  no  ill 
tafle,  but  fometimes  they  have  a  vifeous 
metallic  like  honey  hanging  to  one  end 
of  them.  They  grow  longer  than  the 
other  grains  in  the  fame  ear,  and  are 
found,  from  one  or  two,  to  feven  or 
eight  in  the  fame  ear.  Some  have  fup- 
pofed  that  thefe  were  not  the  proper 
feeds  of  the  plant,  but  fome  other  extra¬ 
neous  bodies  that  got  in  among  (hem; 
but  it  is  evident,  from  a^lofe  infpeefion, 
that  they  are  really  tire  genuine  feeds  only 
altered  by  fome  accident ;  the  coats,  and 
the  furrow,  and  even  the  germen  for  the 
young  plant,  being-entirely  the  fame  as 
m  the  natural  feeds.  The  place  where 
the  rye  is  found  to  degenerate  in  this 
manner,  are  all  a  dry  and  fandy  foil.  In 
thefe  places  there  is  fcarce  any  foil  in 
which  more  or  lefs  of  thefe  lar^e  feeds 
are  not  found  among  the  others  but 
when  there  are  but  few  of  them,  ’the  ill 
effetls  are  not  perceived.  The  feafon 
when  the  degeneracy  is  greateft,  and  the 
efTefts  the  word  of  all,  is,  when  there 
have  brer,  excefllve  rains  in  the  fpring, 
and  there  come  on  excefllve  heats  in  the 
&cceeding  fummer.  The  bread  which  is 
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made  of  the  rye  that  holds  ever  fo  much 
of  this  bad  corn,  is  not  diiUnguifhablc 
from  other  rye  bread  by  the  fade,  and 
feldom  produces  its  ill  effect,  till  fome 
considerable  time  after  it  is  taken.  Be- 
fides  the  gangrenes  already  mentioned 
it  not  unfrequently  brings  on  other  bad 
confequences,  fuch  as  drying  up  the  milk 
of  women  who  give  fuck,  and  occafioning 
fometimes  malignant  fevers,  accompanied 
with  drow  finefs,  ravings,  and  other  dan¬ 
gerous  fymptoms.  The  part  ufuaMy 
feized  by  the  gangrene  is  the  legs,  and 
this  often  in  a  very  frightful  manner. 
The  arms  are  the  parts  moft  fubjedf  next, 
but  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
fubjeft  to  it.  The  fir  ft  fymptom  of  this 
approaching  gangrene  is  a  ftupefaaion 
and  deadnefs  in  the  part ;  after  this  there 
comes  on  fome  pain,  though  not  vio¬ 
lent,  and  the  fkin  becomes  livid  ;  fome¬ 
times  the  fkin  fnevvs  no  mark  of  it,  but 
the  pain  and  dwelling  increafe  ;  and  it  is 
neceflary  to  make  an  incifion  into  the 
flefli  to  find  the  gangrened  part.  In  the 
more  defperate  cafes,  the  only  remedy  is 
the  taking  off  the  part ;  and,  if  this  is 
neglected,  the  flefh  is  all  wafted,  and  the 
fkin  becomes  black,  and  clings  round  the 
bones,  and  the  gangrene  appears  again 
in  the  fhoulders.  The  poorer  people  are 
only  fob] ed  to  this  difeafe  ;  and,  as  they 
principally  eat  the  rye  bread,  and  as  thofe 
years  when  there  is  moft  of  this  bad 
grain  among  the  ear's  of  rye  produce  moft 
of  thefe  diforders,  it  has  been  judged  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  rye  is  the  occafion  of  it. 
It  may  deferve  enquiry,  however,  whe¬ 
ther  that  grain  may  not  be  innocent  of 
the  mlfchief,  and  its  degeneracy  and  the 
diftemperature  attributed  to  it  may  not 
both  be  the  effeCt  of  the  fame  bad  confti- 
tution  of  the  air.  If  it  proves,  on  enqui¬ 
ry,  that  only  thofe  who  eat  of  the  rye 
are  fubjedt  to  the  difeafe,  it  will  feem  a 
proof  of  its  really  being  owing  to  it ;  and 
in  this  cafe  the  mifehief  may  be  prevented 
by  the  fifting  the  grain  before  it  is  ground, 
the  degenerated  grains  being  fo  long  that 
they  will  all  remain  in  the  fieve  that  lets 
the  other  through.  The  experiment  lias 
been  made  on  the  fpot,  by  giving  the 
flour  of  the  corrupted  grains  alone  to 
animals  ;  but  it  is  laid  they  have  been 
killed  by  it.  Phil  Tr.,-nf  NQ.  130. 

*  RYE-HOUSE  PLOT.  It  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  fire  which  happened  at  New¬ 
market,  March  the  2id,  1683,  and  was 
difeovered  June  12,  1U8 3. 
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o  A  confonant,  ana  the  eighteenth 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  This  letter 
was  ufed  in  the  fame  form  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  an  inverted  pofition.  Its 
found  is  formed  by  driving  the  breath 
through  a  narrow  pail  age  between  the  pa¬ 
late  and  the  tongue  elevated  near  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  motion  of  the  lower  jaw 

o  J 

towards  the  upper,  the  lips  being  a  little 
way  open,  with  fuch  a  fpeciai  configura¬ 
tion  of  every  part  of  the  mouth  and  la¬ 
rynx  as  renders  the  voice  fomething  fibi- 
lous  or  hilling.  The  old  or  new  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  the  French  differ  chiefly  in  the 
life  of  the  s',  the  latter  omitting  it  in  wri¬ 
ting  where  it  is  not  heard  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  the  former  retaining  it.  Thus 
the  followers  of  the  one,  particularly  the 
Academy  in  their  dictionary,  tempefie , 
kuifhe,  fufte,  r.ojire ,  thofc  of  the  other, 
tempi  le,  built  e,  noire. 

s,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  nume¬ 
rical  letter,  fignifying  leven. 

s.  A.  in  medical  preferiptions,  is  an 
abbreviation  of  j'ecur.dum  artem ,  according 
to  the  rules  of  art ,  chiefly  ttfed  where 
fome  uncommon  care  and  dexterity  is  re¬ 
quired. 

SABfEANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fiet 
of  idolaters,  much  more  ancient  than  that 
Jewilh  law. 

SABBATH,  or  the  day  of  reft,  a 
folemn  fellival  of  the  Jews,  on  the 
feventh  day  of  the  week,  or  Satur¬ 
day,  beginning  from  fun-fet  on  Friday 
to  fun-let  on  Saturday,  The  obferva- 
t  on  of  the  fabbath  began  with  the 
world;  for  God  having  employed  fix 
days  in  its  creation,  appointed  the  fp- 
venth,  as  a  day  of  re  11  to  be  obferved  by 
man,  in  commemoration  of  that  great 
event.  On  this  day  the  Jews  were  com¬ 
manded  to  abftain  from  ail  labour,  and 
to  give  red  to  their  cattle.  I  hey  were 
not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  city  farther 
than  two  thoui'and  cubits,  or  about  a 
irple  ;  a  cuflom  which  was  found  on  the 
didance  of  the  ark  from  the  tents  of  the 
Ifraelites,  in  the  wildernefs,  after  their 
leaving  Egypt  ;  for  being  permitted  to 
go,  even  on  the  fabbath -day,  to  the  ta¬ 
bernacle  to  pray,  they  from  thence  in¬ 
ferred,  that  the  taking  a  journey  of  no 
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greater  length,  though  on  a  dificrent  ac¬ 
count,  could  not- be  a  breach  of  the  fab-* 
batifcal  red.  As  the  feventh  day  was  a 
day  of  red  to  the  people,  fo  was  the  fe¬ 
venth  year  to  the  land  ;  it  being  unlaw¬ 
ful  in  this  year  to  plow  or  fow,  and 
whatever  the  earth  produced,  belonged 
to  the  poor;  this  was  called  the  fabbati- 
cal  year.  The  Jews,  therefore,  were 
obliged,  during  the  fix  years,  and  more 
efpecially  the  lad,  to  lay  up  a  fuffieient 
dore  for  the  fabbatical  year.  The  mo¬ 
dern,  as  well  as  the  ancient  jews,  arcs 
very  fu  peril  it  ious  in  the  cbfcrvance  of  the 
fabbath  ;  they  carry  neither  arms,  nor 
gold,  nor  filver  about  them  ;  and  are  per¬ 
mitted  neither  to  touch  thefe,  nor  a  can¬ 
dle,  nor  any  thing  belonging  to  the  fire  p 
on  which  account  they  light  up  lamps  on 
Friday,  which  burn  till  the  end  of  the 
fabbath. 

There  is  at  prefent  a  feel  of  Baptifirs 
called  Sabbatarians,  from  their  ob  (Irving 
the  feventh  day  of  the  week,  as  a  day  fier 
apart  for  the  worfinip  of  God  :  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  judify  this  praflice  by  alledging 
that  the  Jewilh  fabbath  was, never  abro- 
gated  in  the  New  Teftament ;  and  that 
where  God  has  given  a  command,  it  is 
our  duty  to  obferve  it  till  he  has  abro¬ 
gated  or  altered  it  by  a  new  commands 
See-  Sunday. 

S  ABELL  IANS,  a  feed  of  Chriftians 
of  the  third  century,  that  embraced  the 
opinion?  of  Sabeilius,  a  philolbpher  of 
Egypt,  who  openly  taught  that  there  is 
but  one  perfon  in  the  godhead. 

SABLE,  or  8  a  b  l  e  Anjmal,  Id  zoo¬ 
logy,  a  creature  of  the  weafel  kind,  call¬ 
ed  by  authors  muftela  zibellina. 

Sable,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  co¬ 
lour  black,  in  coats,  of  arms  belonging  to 
gentlemen ;  but  in  thofe  of  noblemen  it 
is  called  a  diamond  ;  and  in  thofe  of  fove- 
reign  princes,  far  urn.  It  is  exp,  reded  in 
engraving  by  perpendicular  and  horizon¬ 
tal  hatches  eroding  one  another. 

SABRE,  a  kind  of  fword  or  cvmetar, 
with  a  very  broad  and  heavy  blade,  thick 
at  the  back,  and  a  little  falcated  or  crook¬ 
ed  towards  the  point  ;  it  is  the  common 
weapon  worn  by  the  Turks,  who  are 
r  laid  to  be  very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  it. 

SAC- 
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SACCHARUM  Saturhi,  Sugar 
bf  Lead,  is  thus  ordered  to  be  made  in 
the  London  Difpcnfatory  :  boil  cerufs 
with  diddled  vinegar,  until  the  vinegar 
becomes  diffidently  fweet ;  then  filter  rile 
vinegar  through  paper,  and  after  due  e- 
vaporation  fct  it  to  chrydallize. 

Some  have  ventured  to  give  fugar  ox 
lead  internally,  in  doles  of  a  few  grains, 
as  a  fiyptic,  in  haemorrhages,  profufe  col¬ 
liquative  fweats,  feminal  fluxes,  the  fluor 
albus,  8cc.  and  indeed  it  muff  be  allowed, 
that  it  very  powerfully  reftrains  the  dii* 
charge  ;  but  then  it  occafions  other  fymp- 
toms,  often  dangerous,  and  fometimes 
fatal  ;  as  violent  cholic  pains,  obftinate 
condipation.%  cramps,  tremors,  Sec.  fo 
that  its  internal  ufe  icemsby  no  means  in-' 
nocent. 

SACERDOTAL,  fqmething  belong¬ 
ing  to  prieds. 

SACK  of  Wool ,  a  quantity  of  wool 
containing  juft  twenty -two  (lone,  and 
every  (tone  fourteen  pounds.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  a  fack  is  twenty-four  Hone,  each 
Hone  containing  lixteen  pounds. 

SACK  of  Cotton  Wool,  a  quantity  from 
one  hundred  and  a  half  to  four  hundred 
weight. 

SACKS  cf  Earth,  in  fortification,  can¬ 
vas-bags  filled  with  earth.  They  are  ufed 
in  making  retrenchments  in  hade,  to 
place  on  parapets,  or  the  head  of  the 
breaches,  Sec.  or  to  repair  them  when 
beaten  down. 

SACKBUT,  a  mufical  wind  -  inftru- 
ment,  being  a  fort  of  trumpet,  though 
different  from  the  common  trumpet  both 
in  form  and  fiza  :  it  is  fit  to  play  a  bafs, 
and  is  contrived  to  be  drawn  out  or  fliort- 
ened,  according  to  the  tone  required, 
whether  grave  or  acute.  It  takes  afunder 
in  four  pieces,  and  has  frequently  a 
wreath  in  the  middle,  which  is  the  fame 
tube  only  twice  twilled,  or  making  two 
circles  in  the  middle  of  the  indrument, 
by  which  means  it  is  brought  down  one 
fourth  lower  than  its  natural  tone  :  it  has 
alfo  two  pieces  or  branches  on  the  infide, 
which  do  not  appear,  unlefs  drawn  out  by 
an  iron-bar,  and  which  lengthens  it  till  it 
hit  the  tone  required.  The  fackbut  is 
ufually  eight  feet  long,  without  reckon¬ 
ing  the  circles,  and  without  being  drawn 
out  :  when  it  is  extended  to  its  full  length 
it  is  ufually  fifteen  feet  ;  the  wreath  is 
two  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference. 

SACRAMENT,  Sacr amentum,  fignifies 
in  general,  a  fign  of  a  thing  facrcd  and 
holy  ;  and  is  defined  to  be  an  outward 
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and  vifible  fign  of  a  fpiritual  grace.  Thus 
there  are  two  objects  in  a  iacrament,  the 
one  the  objedl  of  the  denies,  and  the  other 
the  objeift  of  faith  :  Proledants  admit  on¬ 
ly  of  two  facraments,  baptifm,  and  the 
eucharid,  or  Lord’s  dipper  :  but  the  Ro¬ 
man  catholics  own  feven,  viz.  baptifm, 
confirmation,  the  eucharid,  penaiyce,  ex¬ 
treme  unction,  ordination,  and  marri¬ 
age. 

SACRED,  fomeihing  holy,  or  that  is 
folemnly  offered  and  confecrated  to' God, 
with  benedictions,  unflions,  Sec. 

SACRIFICE,  afolemn  act  of  religi¬ 
ous  worlhip,  which  confided  in  dedicat¬ 
ing  or  offering  up  fomething  animate  or 
inanimate  on  an  altar,  by  the  hands  of 
the  pried,  either  as  an  expredion  of  their 
gratitude  to  the  Deity  for  dome  fignal 
mercy,  or  to  acknow  ledge  their  depend- 
ance  on  him,  or  to  conciliate  his  favour. 
The  origin  of  facrifices  is  by  dome  afciibed 
to  the  Phoenicians,  but  Porphyry  dferihes 
It  to  the  Egyptians,  who  fird  offered  the 
fird  fruits  of  their  grounds  to  the  gods, 
burning  them  upon  an  altar  of  turf :  thus 
in  the  mod  ancient  facrifices  there  were 
neither  living  creatures,  nor  any  thing 
codiy  or  magnificent ;  and  no  myrrh  or 
frankincenfe.  At  length  they  began  to 
burn  perfumes  ;  and  afterwards  men  leav¬ 
ing  their  ancient  diet  of  herbs  and  roots, 
and  beginning  to  ufe  living  creatures  for 
food,  they  began  alio  to  change  their  fa¬ 
crifices.  The  feriptures,  however,  fur- 
nifh  us  with  a  different  account ;  for  Noah, 
as  it  is  laid,  facrificed  animals  at  his 
coming  out  of  the  ark;  and  even  Abel 
himfe-if  facrificed  the  bed  and  fatted  of 
his  flock  ;  but  Grotius  thinks  it  more 
probable  that  he  contented  himfelf  with 
making  a  mere  oblation  of  his  lambs,  &c. 
without  flaying  them.  The  jews  had 
two  forts  of  facrifices,  taking  the  word 
in  its  larged  fignification  :  the  fird  were 
offerings  of  tythes,  fird-fruits,  cakes, wine, 
oil,  honey,  and  the  like  ;  and  the  lad  of¬ 
ferings  of  slaughtered  animals.  When  an 
Ifraeljte  offered  a  loaf  or  a  cake,  the  pried: 
broke  it  in  two  parts,  and  fetting  afide 
that  half  which  he  referved  for  himfelf, 
broke  the  other  into  crumbs,  poured  oil, 
wiqe,  incenfe,  and  fait  upon  it,  andfprtad 
the  whole  upon  the  fire  of  the  altar.  If 
thefe  offerings  were  accompanied  with  the 
facrifice  of  an  animal,  they  were  thrown 
upon  the  vifhm  to  be  confumed  along 
with  it.  If  the  offerings  were  of  the  ears 
of  new  corn,  they  were  parched  at  the 
fire,  rubbed  in  the  hand,  and  then  of¬ 
fered 
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fcred  to  the  pried:  in  a  veil'd,  over  which 
he  poured  oil,  incenfe,  wine,  and  fait, 
and  then  burnt  it  upon  the  altar,  having 
fir (l  taken  as  much  of  it,  as  of  right  be¬ 
longed  to  himfelf.  The  principal  facri- 
fices  among  the  Hebrews  confided  of 
bullocks,  bleep,  and  goats  ;  but  doves 
and  turtles  were  accepted  from  thofe  who 
were  not  able  to  bring  the  other ;  thefe 
beads  were  to  be  perfect  and  without 
blemifh.  The  rites  of  facrificing  were  va¬ 
rious,  all  of  which  are  very  minutely 
deferibedin  the  books  of  Mofes, 

The  manner  of  facrificing  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  as  follows  :  In 
the  choice  of  the  vidim,  they  took  care 
that  it  was  without  blemifh  or  imperfec¬ 
tion  ;  its  tail  was  not  to  be  too  fmall  at 
the  end  ;  the  tongue  not  black,  nor  the 
ears  cleft ;  and  that  the  bull  was  one 
that  had  never  been  yoked.  The 
vidim  being  pitched  upon,  they  gilt  his 
forehead  and  horns,  efpecially  if  a  bull, 
heifer,  or  cow.  The  head  they  alfo 
adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  a  wool¬ 
len  infula  or  holy  fillet,  whence  hung 
two  rows  of  chaplets  with  twided  rib¬ 
bands  ;  and  on  the  middle  of  the  body  a 
kind  of  dole,  pretty  large,  hung  down 
on  each  fide  ;  the  lefTer  vidims  were  only 
adorned  with  garlands  and  bundles  of 
dowers,  together  with  white  tufts  or 
wreaths.  The  vidims  thus  prepared, 
were  brought  before  the  altar;  the  leder 
being  driven  to  the  place,  .and  the  greater 
led  by  an  halter  ;  when  if  they  made  any 
druggie  or  refufed  to  go,  the  refi  dance 
was  taken  for  an  ill  omen,  and  the  fa- 
crifice  frequently  was  fet  afide.  The  vidim 
thus  brought  was  carefuly  examined,  to 
fee  that  there  was  no  defed  in  it  :  then 
the  pried,  clad  in  his  facerdotal  habit, 
and  accompanied  with  the  facrificers  and 
other  attendants,  and  being  wafhed  and 
purified  according  to  the  ceremonies  pre- 
feribed,  turned  to  the  right  hand  and 
went  round  the  altar,  fprinkling  it  with 
meal  and  holy  water,  and  alfo  befprink- 
ling  thofe  who  were  prefent.  Then  the 
crier  proclaimed  with  a  lend  voice,  Who 
is  here  ?  To  which  the  people  replied, 
Many  and  good.  The  pried  then  having 
exhorted  the  people  to  join  with  him  by 
faying,  Let  us  pray,  confeded  his  own 
nnworthinefs,  acknowledging  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  divers  fins  ;  for  which  he 
begged  pardon  of  the  gods,  hoping  that 
they  would  be  pleafed  to  grant  his  re- 
queds,  accept  the  oblations  offered  them, 
and  fend  them  all  health  and  happinefs  ; 
and  to  this  general  form  added  petitions 
Vql.  IV. 
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.  for  fuch  particular  favours  as  were  then 
defired.  Prayers  being  ended,  the  .pried 
took  a  cup  of  wine,  and  having  taded  it 
himfelf,  caufed  his  adidants  to  do  the 
like;  and  then  poured  forth  the  remain¬ 
der  between  the  horns  of  the  victim.  Then 
the  pried,  or  the  cryer,  or  fometimes  the 
mod  honourable  perfon  in  the  company, 
killed  the  bead,  by  knocking  it  down,  or 
cutting  its  throat.  If  the  facrifice  was 
in  honour  of  the  celedial  gods,  the  throat 
was  turned  up  towards  heaven  :  but  if 
they  facrificed  to  the  heroes  or  infernal 
gods,  the  vidim  was  killed  with  its  throat; 
towards  the  ground.  If  by  accident  the 
bead  efcaped  the  droke,  leaped  up  after 
it,  or  expired  with  pain  and  difficulty,  it 
was  thought  to  be  unacceptable  to  the 
gods.-  The  bead  being  killed,  the  pried 
infpeded  its  entrails,  and  made  predic¬ 
tions  from  them.  They  then  poured 
wine,  together  with  frankincenfe,  into 
the  dre,  to  increafe  the  flame,  and  then 
laid  the  facrifice  on  the  altar;  which  in 
the  primitive  times  was  burnt  whole  to 
the  gods,  and  thence  called  an  holocaud  : 
but,  in  after, -times,  only  part  of  the  vic¬ 
tim  was  confumed  in  the  fire,  and  the 
remainder  referved  for  the  facrificers  ;  the 
thighs  and  fometimes  the  entrails  being 
burnt  to  their  honour,  the  company 
feaded  upon  the  red.  While  the  facri- 
fice  was  burning,  the  pried,  and  the  per¬ 
fon  who  gave  the  facrifice,  jointly  pray-' 
ed,  laying  their  hands  upon  the  altar. 
Sometimes  they  played  upon  mufical  in- 
druments  in  the  time  of  the  facrifice, 
and  on  fome  occafions  they  danced  round 
the  altar,  finging  facred  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  gods. 

SACRILEGE,  the  crime  of  profaning 
facred  things,  or  thofe  devoted  to  the 
fervice  of  God. 

SACRISTY,  in  church  -  hidory,  an 
apartment  in  a  church,  where  the  facred 
utenfils  were  kept  :  being  the  fame,  with 
our  vedry. 

SACRO  -Lumbar  is,  in  anatomy, 
one  of  the  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  back 
and  loins,  has  its  origin  at  the  os  facrum 
and  the  poderior  fpine  of  the  ilium,  and 
its  termination  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ribs. 

SACRUM  Os,  the  facred  bone,  in 
anatomy,  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
fpina  dorfi,  being  a  bone  of  a  triangular 
figure,  with  a  rough  furface  ;  its  liib- 
ftance  is  fpongy,  and  it  has  two  lateral 
apophyfes  for  its  articulation  with  the 
oda  innominata,  alfo  two  fmaller  upper 
j  apophyfes,  with  gknoide  cavities  for  the 
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articulation  into  the  lower  vertebra ;  and 
an  inferior  apophyfes,  for  its  articulation 
with  the  os  coccygis :  it  has  alfo  a  canal, 
for  the  end  of  the  fpinal  marrow. 

In  adults,  the  os  facrum  is  one  con¬ 
tinued  bone  ;  but,  in  infants,  it  is  ai¬ 
med  entirely  cartilaginous  ;  and  in  chil¬ 
dren  more  grown  up,  it  always  confiLs 
of  feveral  pieces,  the  junctures  of  four  or 
five  of  which  may  be  feen  even  in  adults. 

SADDLE,  a  feat  upon  a  horfe’s  back, 
contrived  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
rider. 

SADDLES,  amongfl  feamen,  a  fort 
of  wooden  crutches  nailed  on  the  upper 
fide  of  the  main  and  fere -yard  -  arms, 
whereon  to  fix  the  Ludding  fail  booms, 
which  Hide  out  upon  them  when  the 
fludding  fails  are  to  be  fet. 

SADDUCEES,  in  Jewilh  antiquity,  a 
famous  feet  among  the  ancient  Jews,  fo 
called  from  their  founder  Sadoc  Antigonus 
of  Socho,  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  at 
Jerufalcm,  and  teacher  of  the  law  in  the 
principal  divinity  -  fchool  of  that,  city 
Having  often  in  his  le&ures,  alTerted  to 
his  fcholars,  that  they  ought  not  to  ferve 
God  in  a  fervile  manner,  with  refpedt  to 
reward,  but  only  out  of  filial  love  and 
fear  ;  two  of  his  fcholars,  Sadoc  and  Bat- 
thus,  inferred  from  thence,  that  there 
were  no  rewards  orpunilhments  after  this 
life;  and,  therefore,  feparating  from  the 
fchool  of  their  mafter,  they  taught  that 
there  was  no  refurreftion,  nor  future 
Late.  Many  embracing  this  opinion, 
gave  rife  to  the  fe<ft  of  the  Sadducees, 
who  were  a  kind  of  Epicureans,  but  dif¬ 
fering  from  them  in  this,  that  though 
they  denied  a  future  Late,  yet  they  al¬ 
lowed  the  world  was  created  by  the  power 
of  God,  and  governed  by  his  providence; 
whereas  the  followers  of  Bipicurus  denied 
both.  The  Sadducees  denied  ail  manner 
of  predeftination  whatever,  and  not  only 
rejected  all  unwritten  traditions,  but  alfo 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Teflament,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Pentateuch. 

SABERON,  Crocus ,  in  botany,  &c, 
See  Crocus. 

SAGATHEE,  in  commerce,  a  flight 
kind  of  woollen  fluff,  ferge,  or  ratteen, 
fometimes  mixed  with  a  little  filk. 

SAGE,  Salvia,  iu  botany,  a  low  fhrub- 
by.  plant,  with  fquare  ffalks,  obtufe 
wrinkled  dry  leaves  fet  in  pairs,  and  large 
bluilh  labiated  flowers,  in  loofe  fpikes  on 
the  tops  of  the  branches  :  the  upper  lip 
of  the  flower  is  nipt  at  the  extremity,  the  ! 
lower  divided  into  three  fegments.  It  is  ! 
a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  ! 
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common  in  our  gardens,  and  flowers  in 
June.  There  arc  two  fpecies  of  fage, 
namely,  the  common  fage,  and  the  fmail. 
fage,  or  fage  of  virtue.  Common  fage 
with  the  leaves  nearly  oval,  but  acumi¬ 
nated,  is  fometimes  green  and  fometimes 
red  :  both  the  green  and  red  forts  rife 
from  the  feeds  of  one  and  the  fame  plant. 
Small  fage,  or  fage  of  virtue,  with  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  is  generally  whitifh,  never  red, 
and  moft  of  them  have  at  the  botrom  a 
piece  Landing  out  at  each  fide  in  the 
form  of  ears.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  fage 
are  moderately  aromatic  and  corroborant, 
and  ufed  in  debilities  and  relaxations  both 
of  the  nervous  and  vafcular  fyLem.  Their 
fmell  is  pretty  Lrong  and  not  difagree- 
able ;  their  taLe  fomewhat  warm,  bit- 
terifh,  and  fubaLringent  :  with  folution 
of  chalybeate  vitriol,  they  ftrike  a  deep 
black  colour.  The  fecona  fort  is  both  in 
fmell  and  taLe  the  LrongeL,  the  firft  . 
moL  agreeable.  Of  both  kinds,  the 
flowers  are  weaker  and  more  grateful  than 
the  leaves;  and  the  cup  of  the  flower 
Lronger,  and  obvioufly  more  refinous, 
than  any  other  part.  The  leaves  of  fage 
give  out  their  virtue  both  to  water  and 
rectified  fpirit,  moft  perfectly  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  :  to  the  former  they  impart  a  brdwnifh, 
to  the  latter  a  dark  green  tindlure.  The 
watery  infufion  is  often  ufed  as  tea,  and 
often  acidulated  with  a  little  lemon  juice 
for  a  diluent  in  febrile  diftempers  :  the 
fpiritudus  tindfure  is  in  tafte  ftronger  than 
the  watery,  but  the  fmell  of  the  fage  is 
by  this  menftruum  covered  or  fup- 
preffed. 

SAG  ITT  A,  in  aLronomy,  the  arrow 
or  dart,  a  conLellation  of  the  northern 
hemifphere,  near  the  eagle  ;  eonfifting  of 
five  Lars,  according  to  Ptolemy  and 
Tycho;  but  in  Mr.  FlamLead’s  catalogue, 
of  no  lefs  than  twenty-three. 

Sag itt A,  in  botany,  implies  the  top 
of  any  fmail  twig,  cyon,  or  graft  of  a 
tree. 

Sagitta,  in  trigonometry,  the  fame 
with  the  verfed  fine  of  an  arch. 

SAGITTAL  Suture ,  in  anatomy,  the 
fecond  of  the  genuine  futures  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  or  Ikull. 

SAGITTARIUS,  the  Archer,  in 
aftronomy,  the  ninth  fign  of  the  zodiac. 
See  Zodiac. 

The  Lars  in  this  conLellation  in  Ptole¬ 
my’s  catalogue  are  thirty-two,  in  Tycho’s 
fixteen,  and  in  Mr.  FlamLead’s  fifty- 

two. 

SAGO,  a  fimple  brought  from  the 
EaL-Indies,  of  confiderable  ufe  in  diet  as 
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a  reftorative.  Sago  is  a  fort  of  bread  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  following  manner,  from  a 
tree  called  landan,  growing  in  the  Moluc¬ 
cas.  When  a  tree  is  felled,  they  cleave 
it  in  two  in  the  middle,  and  dig  out  the 
pith,  which  is  eatable,  when  it  comes  frefh 
out  of  the  tree.  >  They  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  till  it  is  reduced  into  a  kind  of 
powder  fomewhat  like  meal.  Then  they 
put  it  in  a,  fearce  made  of  the  bark  of  the 
fame  tree,  placing  it  over  a  cittern  made 
of  its  leaves,  and  pour  water  on  it,  which 
feparates  the  pure  part  of  the  powder  from 
the  woody  fibres  wherewith  the  pith  a- 
bounds.  The  flour  thus  filtrated  they  call 
fagu,  u'hich  they  make  into  pafte,  and 
bake  it  in  earthern  furnaces. 

SAILS,  in  navigation,  large  cloths  of 
canvas,  formed  by  a  combination  offmall 
ones,  whole  edges  are  fewed  together  by 
double  Teams,  and  whofe  fkirts  are  fur- 
rounded  by  a  rope  called  the  bolt-rope. 
They  are  extended  on  or  between  the 
mads,  to  catch  the  wind,  whereby  the 
ttttp  is  impelled  along  the  furface  of  the 
■water.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  fails 
in  every  fhip,  as  fuited  to  the  force  or  di¬ 
rection  of  the  wind.  The  principal  ones 
are  the  courfes  and  top-fails,  which  are 
fpread  by  the  lower  and  the  top-fails 
yards.  The  fails  on  the  main-matt  arc 
the  main-fail,  which  is  the  lowett  and 
largeft  ;  next  the  top-fail,  and  above  it 
the  top-gallant-fail.  On  the  fore-matt, 
in  the  fame  pofition,  the  fore-fail,  the 
fore  -  top  -  fail,  and  fore-top-gallant-fail; 
and  on  the  mizen-maft,  the  mizen,  the 
mizen-top-fail,  and  mizen  -  top  -  gallant 
fail.  Above  the  main  and  fore-top-fails, 
there  is  frequently  a  fmall  light  fail, 
hoitted  in  fair  weather  and  light  winds, 
called  the  royal ;  and  without  the  fkirts 
of  the  main-fail,  fore-fail,  main  and  fore¬ 
top-fails,  there  are  alfo  thin  fails,  extend¬ 
ed  in  fair  winds,  called  the  ftudding-fails. 
The  fails  fpread  between  the  mails  are 
mott  ufually  triangular  ;  thefe  are  termed 
ttay-fails,  being  hoitted  upon  the  ttays, 
which  defeend  obliquely  from  the  matt- 
heads.  The  fails  upon  the  bow-fprit  are 
the  jib,  fore-ftay-fail,  fprit-fail,  and  fprit- 
fail  -  top  -  fail.  Befides  thefe  there  are 
many  others  which  are  fet  occafionaily, 
as  the  driver,  ring-tail,  water-fail,  crofs- 
jack,  &c.  &c.  The  ttay-fails,  between 
the  mizen  and  main-matts,  are  denomi¬ 
nated  the  mizen  -  ttay  -  fail,  mizen  -  top  - 
matt- ftay- fail,  and  mizen  -  top  -  gallant- 
ttay-fail.  The  ttay-fails  before  the  fore- 
matt  are  already  deferibed,  as  being  on 
the  bow-fprit,  to  be  the  jib  and  fore-ttay- 
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fail ;  there  is  alfo  fometimes  a  fore-top- 
matt  ttay-fail,  or  inner  jib.  There  arc 
feveral  different  methods  of  failing,  as 
quartering,  large,  afore  the  wind,  and 
clofe  hauled. 

The  motion  of  failing  communicated  to 
the  fhip  is  thus  elegantly  deferibed  by  the 
ingenious  M.  Bouguer. 

When  a  fhip  fails  out  of  a  harbour,  fhe 
acquires  her  motion  by  infinitely  flow  de¬ 
grees,  much  after  the  famef  manner  as 
heavy  bodies,  in  their  fall,  arrive  not  at 
a  certain  velocity,  but  by  an  infinite  re¬ 
petition  of  the  aftion  of  their  weight. 
The  firft  impulfions  of  the  wind  greatly 
affeeft  the  velocity,  becaufe  the  refiftar.ee 
of  the  water  might  deftroy  them  ;  for 
the  velocity  being  at  firft  fmall,  the  re- 
fiftancc  of  the  water,  which  depends 
thereon,  will  be  very  weak ;  but  the 
fatter  the  fhip  goes,  the  lefs  will  be  the 
force  of  the  wind  on  the  fails;  whereas 
it  is  quite  otherwife  with  refpeCt  to  the 
impulfion  of  the  water  on  the  bow,  be¬ 
caufe  it  augments  in  proportion  to  the  ve¬ 
locity  with  which  the  fhips  fails.  So 
the  new  degrees  which  the  effort  of  the 
fails  adds  to  the  motion  of  the  fhip,  arc 
continually  decreafing ;  whiltt,  oa  the 
contrary,  thofe  which  diminifh  the  re- 
fiftance  of  the  bow  are  continually  in- 
creafing.  The  velocity  is  accelerated  in 
proportion  as  the  quantity  added  is  great¬ 
er  than  that  fubftradted  ;  but,  when  thefe 
two  powers  become  equal,  when  the  im¬ 
pulfion  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  has  loft 
fo  much  of  its  force  as  not  to  adt,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  force  with  which  the 
refiftance  of  the  water  adts  on  the  bow, 
in  the  oppofite  fenfe,  the  fhip  will  then 
go  no  falter,  and  will  fail  with  a  con* 
ftant  uniform  motion.  The  great  weight 
of  the  fhip  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  fhip’s 
being  fo  long  in  coming  to  her  greateft 
velocity;  but  this  weight  makes  nothing 
to  the  degree  of  velocity  ;  and  when  the 
fhip  has  once  come  to  it,  fhe  afterwards 
goes  on  by  her  own  intrinfic  motion,  and 
fhe  can  neither  gain  nor  lofc  any  new  de¬ 
gree  of  velocity.  She  moves  as  by  her 
own  proper  force  in  vacuo,  without  being 
afterwards  fubjedt  either  to  the  effort  of 
the  wind  on  the  fails  or  the  refiftance  of 
water  on  the  bow.  If  at  any  time  the 
impulfion  of  the  water  on  the  bow  fhould 
deftroy  any  part  of  the  velocity,  the  im¬ 
pulfion  of  the  wind  on  the  fail  will  re¬ 
pair  it,  fo  the  motion  will  continue  the 
fame  ;  but  it  niuft  be  obferved,  this  w  ill 
only  be  when  thefe  two  powers  adt  in  a 
diredtion  quite  contrary  to  one  another  : 

P  i  other- 
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otfrerwife  they  will  pot  mutually  deftroy 
one  another.  The  who'k  theory  of 
working  (hips  depends  upon  this  oppofi- 
tion  and  perfect  equality  which  fhould 
fubfift  between  the  impuKion  of  the  wa-^ 
ter  and  the  impulsion  of  the  wind.  Traite 
tlu  Navire. 

SAINT,  in  the  Romifh  church,  a  holy 
per  foil  deccafed,  and  iince  his  deceafe  ca¬ 
nonized  by  the  pope,  after  feveral  infor¬ 
mations  and  ceremonies. 

SAINTFOIN,  in  botany,  &c.  an  ar¬ 
tificial  pa  (lure  much  uf'ed  for  the  feeding 
of  cattle. 

*  The  roots  of  faintfoin  are  long,  woody, 
black  without  and  white  within.  They 
are  perennial,  and  terminate  at  the  fur- 
lace  of  the  ground  in  a  head,  whence  rife 
the  leaves  and  ievcral  flalks,  two  feet  or 
two  and  a  half  long,  of  a  reddifh  colour, 
and  bending  on  all  hides.  The  leaves  of 
faintfoin  are  conjugated,  and  confiff  of 
fsveral  fmall  leaves  or  folioles,  green 
above,  and  white  and  velvety  beneath  : 
they  terminate  in  a  point,  and  are  fatten¬ 
ed  by  pairs  to  a  common  foot  (talk, 
which  terminates  in  a  (ingle  fmall  leaf  or 
folioie.  The  branches  are  terminated  by 
fpikes  of  leguminous  red  flowers,  and 
fometimes  white,  When  the  bloom  is 
paft,  the  piflil  becomes  a  fmall  crefted 
pod,  rough,  and  containing  a  feed  like  a 
kidney.  There  is  another  fort  of  faint¬ 
foin  that  is  fmaller,  and  the  feeds  rough¬ 
er  ;  the  large  fort  is  beft.  There  is  alfo 
another  large  fort  that  comes  from  Spain, 
which  has  very  red  flowers :  this  yields  a 
great  deal  of  grafs ;  but  hard  frofts  kill 
it.  Saintfoin  is  a  very  vigorous  plant, 
and  yields  a  great  deal  of  excellent  fod¬ 
der;  not  f©  much  however  as  lucerne, 
becaufe  it  can  only  be  mowed  twice  a 
year  ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  lucerne, 
in  not  being  fo  nice  with  refpedl  to  the 
foil :  it  thrives  infinitely  better  in  well- 
manured  land,  that  has  a  good  depth  of 
foil ;  but  it  does  not  do  amifs  in  ruffet 
lands,  in  which  lucerne  would  foon  pe¬ 
ri  fh  :  befides,  every  kind  of  grain  grows 
well  on  land  that  has  been  in  faintfoin. 
Land  intended  for  faintfoin  has  two  or 
three  ploughings,  that  it  may  be  well 
broke  :  the  (tones  mull  be  picked  off  the 
land,  that  it  may  be  mowed  clofe.  About 
t  wo  thirds  of  the  ufual  quantity  of  oats 
fhould  be  fowed  with  the  faintfoin  ;  and 
for  an  arpent  of  an  hundred  perches,  each 
twenty- two  feet,  eight  bufhels  Paris  mea- 
fnre  of  feed  fhould  be  ufed.  The  faint¬ 
foin  mixed  with  the  oats  fhould  be  fowed 
in  March,  and  covered  with  the  harrow 
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as  it  would  not  grow  if  buried  too  deep. 
As  faintfoin  feed  is  often  bad,  a  little' of 
it  fhould  be  kept  out  of  the  field ;  and 
the  fecond  year  the  fir  ft  crop  is  cut,  which 
however  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  the 
third.  Saintfoin  is  cut  fooner  or  later 
accordiugito  the  ufe  it  is  to  be  put  to.  ff 
it  is  for  llreep,  it  fhould  be  mowed  as  foon 
as  it  is  in  bloom ;  if  to  feed  oxen  or 
cows,  when  the  bloom  is  over;  and  if 
for  horfes,  it  fhould  be  differed  to  (land 
till  the  feed  is  partly  formed  in  it,  in 
which  ftate  the  horfes  are  very  fond  of 
it  :  finally,  if  it  is  intended  to  fave  the 
feed,  either  ’ for  lowing,  or  to  give  to 
horfes,  which  like  it  better  than  oats,  or 
to  feed  poultry,  the  faintfoin  fhould  not 
be  cut  till  the  greatefl  part  of  the  feed  is 
ripe.  When  the  feed  of  faintfoin  is  to  be 
fared,  it  fhould  he  mowed  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  dew  is  off,  or  there 
will  be  a  lofs.  Saintfoin  of  three  or  lour 
years  old  is  generally  cut  when  the  bloorrt 
is  going  off.  In  the  foutherh  provinces 
they  keep  the  cattle  out  of  it,  when  they 
would  have  a  fecond  or  third  crop  :  but 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  inftead 
of  taking  a  fecond  crop,  they  turn  their 
horned  cattle  into  it,  and  the  rather,  bo 
caufe  after  the  firft  crop  of  faintfoin,  feed 
becomes  fcarce  elfewhere.  Saintfoin  has 
another  advantage  over  lucerne,  it  being 
much  eafier  mowed,  becaufe  the  fap,  be¬ 
ing  lefs  vifeous,  evaporates  fooner ;  and 
it  is  of  a  greener  colour  when  in  a  dark 
feafon  it  is  dried  by  the  wind.  If  rain 
fails  after  faintfoin  is  cut,  the  fwarths 
muft  not  be  turned  till  the  weather  is 
fine:  by  this  means  it  will  dill  be  green 
and  good.  There  is  another  advantage 
in  faintfoin,  which  is,  that  though  the 
weather  fhould  prove  rainy,  it  may  be 
mowed  either  before  the  bloom,  whilft  it 
is  in  bloom,  when  the  bloom  is  pad,  or 
when  the  feed  is  ripe,  as  it  is  molt  likely 
that  at  fome  of  thofe  periods  the  Weather 
will  prove  fine.  It  may  be  imagined, 
that  faintfoin  which  has  perfected  its 
feeds  will  yield  but  indifferent  fodder ; 
the  leaves  and  flowers  being  fallen,  no¬ 
thing  remains  but  large  (talks,  which 
however  horfes  wull  eat,  the  tade  being 
agreeable  to  th-?m.  Saintfoin,  when  in 
good  order,  yields  a  fodder  excellent  for 
ail  kinds  of  cattle,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  whether  it  is  given  green  or 
dry  :  care  however  muft  be  taken  that 
they  do  not  eat  too  much  of  it,  particu¬ 
larly  fuch  as  do  not  much  work  :  for 
in  (lance,  mod  coach-horfes.  Though 
this  plant  will  grow  in  all  forts  of  land, 
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cept  fuch  as  is  marfhy,  yet  jt  thrives 
'much  bed  in  a  good  foil :  it  would  there¬ 
fore  be  of  ule  to  dung  it  now  and  then. 
The  vigour  of  the  plants  may  be  increafed 
by  allowing  the  roots  a  fpace  of  foil  to 
extend  in.  arid  giving  it  frequent  tillage  : 
for  this  reafon,’  when  we  would  preferve 
it  for  more  than  nine  years,  it  Ihould  be 
cultivated  in  rows,  in  the  manner  of  lu¬ 
cerne  ;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  there  may  be  two  rows  of  faintfoin  ; 
and  two  fiirrinps  to  the  intervals  will  be 
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enough.  But  as  laintfdin  will  thrive  in  any 
foil,  and  prepares  land  well  for  wheat  or 
rye,  it  isfeldom  preferred  long  in  the  fame 
field;  therefore  the  common  method  of 
hufbandry  is  in  general  bell  for  it.  It 
is  proper  to  obferve  that  two  bufhels  of 
faintfoin  feed  will  do  hqrfes  as  much 
good  as  three  of  oats.  Saintfoin  feed  will 
keep  very  well  when  it  is  put  into  the 
barn  unthralhed;  but  when  it  is  thrafh- 
ed,  it  mull  be  fpread  thin  in  the  granary, 
and  often  turned,  or  it  will  be  in  danger 
of  heating.  The  u-fe  of  this  fodder  is  not 
fo  dangerous  to  horfes  as  lucerne,  or  even 
clover.  Du  Hamels  Uujbardry. 

*  SAINT- JOHN,  Henry,  lord  vif- 
count  Boiingbroke,  a  great  politician  and 
philofopher,  was  defeended  from  an  an¬ 
cient  family,  and  born  in  1671-  Having 
padl-d  through  Eton  fchool,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Chrid- church,  Oxford;  and 
when  he  left  that  univerfity,  was  confi- 
dered  as  poflefled  of  very  uncommon 
qualifications.  .  He  had  an  agreeable  per¬ 
iod;  his  looks  had  a  dignity  mixed  with 
fweetnefs,  and  he  had  a  manner  that  was 
extremely  agreeable  He  had  great  acute- 
nefs,  and  lo  extraordinary  a  memory, 
that  whatever  he  read  he  retained  fo 
as  to  make  it  entirely  his  own.  He  was 
much  addicted  to  women,  and  apt  to 
indulge  himleif  in  late  hours,  and  in  all 
the  excefils  that  ufually  attend  them  ; 
but  he  himfeif  obferves,  that  reflec¬ 
tion  had  often  its  turn,  and  that  the 
love  of  fludy,  and  the  defire  of  know¬ 
ledge  never  quite  abandoned  him.  He 
was  at  length  elected  for  the  borough 
of  Wotton-baiTct,  and  fat  in  the  fifth 
parliament  of  king  William,  which  met 
in  February  x  700,  and  feveral  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  parliaments.  In  170X,  queen 
Anne  making  a  tour  from  Windlor  to 
Bath,  by  the  way  of  Oxford,  Mr  St.John 
had  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  laws  confer¬ 
red  on  him.  As  he  fteadily  perfevered 
in  the  Tory  connections,  which  he  had 
embraced  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of 
his  father  and  grandfather,  who  were 


both  Whigs,  he  gained  fuch  influents 
that  on  the  10th  of  April  1734,  he  wai 
appointed  fecretary  of  war,  and  of  the 
marines  :  and  as  this  pod  created  a  con- 
(fant  correfpondence  with  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  he  entertained  the  bigheft 
opinion  of  that  great  general!  which  he 
retained  till  the  lad  moment  of  his  life. 
Yet  he  was  fo  clofely  connected  in  all  po¬ 
litical  meafures  with  Mr.  Harley,  that 
when  that  minifter  was  removed  from 
the  feals  in  1707,  he  chofe  to  follow  hi£ 
fortune,  and  the  next  day  refigned  his 
pod.  At  length,  in  17x0,  Mr.  Elarley 
being  made  chancellor,  and  under-trea- 
furer  of  the  exchequer,  the  pod  of  fecre¬ 
tary  of  date  was  given  to  Mr.  St.  John* 
Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament, 
on  the  15th  of  November,  he  was  choferi 
knight  of  the  fbire  for  the  county  of 
Berks.  He  now  appeared  in  a  feene  of 
aCtion  that  called  forth  all  his  abilities. 
He  alone  fudained  almod  the  whole 
weight  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which 
he  was  not,  however,  fuppofed  to  nego¬ 
tiate  for  the  advantage  of  his  country; 
and  therefore  was  judly  cenfured,  and 
fell  under  the  indignation  of  the  people  : 
yet  in  July  1711  he  was  created  barori 
St.  John  of  Lediard-Tregoze  in  Wilt- 
Ihire,  and  vifeount  Boiingbroke,  but  he 
expected  to  have  been  created*  earl  of  Bo¬ 
iingbroke  ;  and  his  not  obtaining  that 
title  failed  him  with  refentment  againd 
Harley,  who  had  not  only  difappointed 
him,  but  got  an  earldom  for  himfeif: 
and  his  refentment  was  afterwards  in¬ 
creafed,  by  her  majedy’s  overlooking 
him  in  giving  the  vacant  ribbons  of  tjie 
order  of  the  garter,  and  among  other 
noblemen,  bellowing  one  on  Harley, 
then  earl  of  Oxford.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  wonder  that  when  the  treafurer’s  daff 
was  taken  from  his  old  friend,  he  Ihould 
exprefs  his  joy  by  a  grand  entertainment* 
The  earl  of  Oxford  faid  upon  his  going, 
out,  that  fome  of  them  Ihould  fmart  for 
it ;  and  Boiingbroke  was  not  infenfiblc 
of  his  danger,  yet  was  not  without  hopes 
of  fecuring  himfeif  by  making  his  court 
to  the  whigs.  But  foon  after  the  accefllon 
of  king  George  I.  the  feals  were  taken 
from  him,  and  all  his  papers  fecured. 
He  however  drove  to  keep  up  the  fpirits 
of  the  friends  to  the  late  adminidration, 
without  omitting  any  proper  occafion  of 
fhewing  his  refpeCt  to  his  rnajedy  :  but 
foon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parlia¬ 
ment  his  heart  began  to  fail  him,  and  in 
March  17 15  he  went  off  to  Dover  in  dif- 
guile,  as  a  fervant  to  La  Vigne,  one  of 
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the  French  king's  meflengers.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  he  received  an  invitation 
from  the  Pretender  to  engage  in  his  fer~ 
vice,  which  he  abfolutely  refufed,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  prevent  the  extremity 
of  his  perfecution  in  England.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  he  retired  into  Dauphine,  where  re¬ 
ceiving  a  melTage  from  fame  of  his  party 
here,  he  complied  with  a  fecond  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  Pretender,  and  taking  the 
teals  of  the  fecrctary’s  office  at  Commer- 
cy,  he  fet  out  with  them  for  Paris,  in 
order  to  procure  from  that  court  the'ne- 
cefiary  fucconrs  for  his  new  nafter’s  in- 
vafion  of  England.  Mean  while  the  vote 
for  impeaching  him  had  palled  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  being  carried  up 
to  the  houfe  of  lords,  he  was,  on  the 
soth  of  September  the  fame  year,  at¬ 
tainted  of  high  treafon.  Eut  what  is 
much  mere  remarkable,  bis  new  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  Pretender  had  the  fame 
Elbe,  for  the  year  1715  was  Icarcd y  ex¬ 
pired,  when  the  ieals  and  papers  of  his 
new  office  of  fecretary  were  demanded, 
3nd  given  up  ;  and  this  was  boon  followed 
tv  an  accufation,  branched  into  feven  ar¬ 
ticles,  in  which  he  was  charged  with  trea- 
fon,  incapacity,  and  negleCt.  Thus,  dif- 
carded  by  the  pretender,  he  refolved,  if 
poiTible,  to  make  his  peace  at  home  ;  and 
immediately  applying  to  this  talk  all  that 
a&ivity  which  was  natural  to  him,  he 
procured,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
earl  of  Stair,  the  Englifh  ambalTador  at 
the  court  of  France,  a  promile  of  a  par¬ 
don  from  the  king,  on  certain  conditions  ; 
his  majefty  alfo,  in  1716,  created  Sir 
Henry  St.  John,  his  father,  baron  of 
Batterfea,  and  vifeount  St.  John.  Such 
a  variety  of  diflrefsful  circurn dances 
threw  him  into  a  hate  of  reflection,  and 
this  produced,  by  way  of  relief,  his  Re¬ 
flections  upon  exile,  in  which  he,  with 
great  art  and  elegance,  represents  his 
own  exile  as  proceeding  folely  from  the 
malice  of  his  enemies  to  one  who  had 
ferved  his  country  with  ability  and  inte¬ 
grity ;  and,  by  the  magic  of  his  pen,  it 
is  transformed  into  an  honourable  na¬ 
tion.  The  following  year  he  drew  up  a 
vindication  of  his  whole  condudt  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Tories,  in  the  form  of  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham,  which  is 
written  with  great  elegance  and  addrefs. 
The  dord  Bolingbroke  Bill  continued  in 
France,  fometimes  in  the  country,  and 
fometimes  in  the  capital,  till  1713,  when 
the  king  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  a  full 
and  free  pardon.  Upon  the  firft  notice 
of  this  favour,  the  expedition  of  which 


had  been  the  governing  principle  of  his 
conduct,  he  returned  to  Iris  native  coun¬ 
try.  About  two  years  after,  his  lord- 
fhip  having  obtained  an  adl  of  parliament 
to  reflore  him  to  his  family  and  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  to  enable  him  to  pollefs  any 
purchale  he  lhould  make,  pitched  upon 
a  feat  of  lord  Tankerviile,  at  Dowley, 
near  Uxbridge,  whefe  he  fettled,  and 
improved  it  into  a  molt  elegant  villa. 
Here  he  amufed  himfelf  with  rural  em¬ 
ployments,  and  with  correfponding  and 
converfing  with  Pope,  Swift,  and  his 
other  friends.  But  he  was  Hill  unfatif- 
fied,  for  he  was  vet  no  more  than  a  titu- 
lar  lord,  and  flood  excluded  from  the 
houfe  of  peers  ;  and  imputing  this  to  the 
ill  offices  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he,  in 
X'7'2,6,  embarked  in  the  oppofition  to  that 
minifter,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
writing  a  multitude  of  pieces  againfl  him, 
confuting  of  papers  in  the  Craftfman, 
and  feveral  pamphlets.  At  length,  upon 
a  difagreement  with  his  principal  coad¬ 
jutors,  he  laid  down  his  pen,  and,  in 
173s.  returned  to  France,  where  he  be¬ 
gan  a  courfe  of  letters  on  the  fludy  and 
ufe  of  hiflory,  for  the  ufe  of  the  lord 
Cornbury,  to  whom  they  were  addrelFed. 
But  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
lived  to  be  extremely  old,  he  came  back 
to  England,  and  fettled  at  Batterfea, 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  died  the  15th  of  November  1751,  at 
near  80  years  of  age.  Idis  iordfhip’s  eftate 
and  honours  defeended  to  his  nephew, 
the  prefent  lord  Bolingbroke.  The  care 
and  benefit  of  Iris  manuferipts  he  left  to 
Mr.  Mallet,  who  pubiifhed  them,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  works  before  printed,  in 
five  volumes  quarto  :  but  as  fome  of  thefe 
works,  then  firft  printed,  contain  many 
things  which  claih  with  the  great  truths 
of  revelation,  they  not  only  expofed  the 
deceafed  author  to  the  animadverfion  of 
feveral  divines,  but  occafioned  a  prefer¬ 
ment  of  his  works  by  the  grand  jury  of 
Weftminfler.  Befides”^  his  general  works 
already  mentioned,  feveral  of  his  letters 
are  preferved  with  Pope’s,  and  two  or 
three  of  his  little  pieces  of  poetry  are  ex¬ 
tant,  for  which  he  had  a  natural  and  eafy 
turn.  1  here  have  been  alfo  pnblifhed 
feveral  letters  on  political  fubjects,  not 
repubhfhed  in  his  works,  and  likewife  a 
volume  pubhihed  in  his  lordfhip’s  name, 
called  Reflections  concerning  innate  mo¬ 
ral  principles,  written  in  French  by  the 
late  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  tranflated  into 
Englifh .  /Ur.  VV allele's  Catalogue  of  Royal 
land  Ruble  slut  bon . 
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S  AKER,  a  fmall  fort  of  cannon,  of 
which  there  are  three  fpecies,  extraordi¬ 
nary,  ordinary,  and  middle-fized. 

*  SALAMANCA,  One  of  the  larged 
cities  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon, 
is  feated  partly  on  a  plain  and  partly  on 
a  hill,  and  is  furrounded  with  drong 
walls.  It  has  at  lead  eight  thoufand 
houfes,  many  fine  drutdures,  magnifi¬ 
cent  churches,  a  large  fquare,  fountains, 
and  every  thing  elfe  that  can  contribute 
to  its  embelliffiment  and  convenience. 
But  that  which  renders  it  the  mod  consi¬ 
derable  is  its  univerfity,  confiding  of 
twenty-four  colleges.  Salamanca  is  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  and  the  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  mod  confiderable  in  Spain,  and  has 
a  handfome  deeple  furrounded  with  gal¬ 
leries.  Beddes  the  churches,  colleges, 
and  other  buildings,  there  are  ftveral 
handfome  convents,  adorned  with  datues 
and  pidfures.  Over  the  river  Tonnes, 
which  walhes  the  walls  of  the  city,  is  a 
fine  done  bridge,  three  hundred  paces  in 
length,  built  by  the  Romans.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  trade,  and  is  inhabited  by 
many  of  the  nobility.  Without  the  walls 
is  a  Roman  caufeway,  which  is  broad  and 
paved,  and  was  repaired  by  the  emperor 
Adrian,  as  appears  from  an  infeription 
lately  found.  It  is  37  miles  S.  E.  of  Mi¬ 
randa,  and  88  N.  W.  of  Madrid.  Long. 
5.  48.  W.  Lat.  4J.  3.  N. 

SALAMANDER,  in  zoold^y,  a  name 
given  by  authors  to  feveral  fpecies  of  the 
lizard  kind  ;  but  the  principal  are  two, 
the  falamandra  aquatica,  the  water-newt, 
and  the  falamandra  terredris.  The  fala¬ 
mandra  aquatica  is  the  two-edged  tail  li¬ 
zard,  with  f6ur  toes  on  the  anterior,  and 
five  on  the  hinder  feet.  It  grows  to  about 
four  inches  in  length,  and  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  man’s  finger ;  the  back  is  of  a 
deep  Ihining  brown,  the  belly  of  a  bright 
and  glody  yellow.  The  falamandra  ter¬ 
redris,  or  land  falamander,  is  a  fpecies 
of  lizard,  the  tail  of  which  is  fiiort,  and 
its  colour  of  a  fine  black,  marked  with 
red  fpots  of  a  bright  and  Ihining  glody 
appearance. 

SALAMANDER’S  BLOOD,  among 
chemids,  denotes  the  rednefs  remaining 
in  the  receiver  after  diddling  the  fpirit  of 
nitre. 

SALARY,  a  recompence  made  to  a 
perfon  for  his -pains  or  indudry  about  an¬ 
other  perfon’s  bufinefs,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
officers,  Sec. 

SALE,  in  general,  fignifies  the  tranf- 
ferring  the  property  of  goods  from  one 
to  another,  upon  feme  valuable  confidera- 
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tion,  as  where  in  a  bargain  one  agrees  to 
give  another  a  certain  fufn  of  money  fot* 
fuch  goods,  and  thereupon  gives  the  feller 
earned,  which  he  accepts  ;  this  is  a  per- 
fed  file,  and  fliall  bind  the  buyer  and 
feller. 

SALEP,  in  the  materia  medica,  the 
root  of  a  fpecies  of  orchis.  This  plant, 
which  has  fix  or  feven  long  fmooth  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  is  variegated  with  dark  co¬ 
loured  dreaks  or  fpots,  i fining  from  the 
root  ;  and  one  or  two  embracing  the 
(talk,  which  is  fingle,  roundilh,  and 
driated  :  on  its  top  appears  a  long  loofe 
fpike  of  irregular  naked,  purplilh  red 
flowers,  confiding  each  of  fix  petala; 
one  of  which  is  large,  cut  into  three  lec¬ 
tions,  hanging  downwards ;  the  others 
l’maller,  forming  a  kind  of  hood  above  it, 
with  a  tail  behind  :  the  root  confids  of  two 
roundilh  whitifh  tubercles,  about  the  fizc  of 
nutmegs,  one  plump  and  juicy,  the  other 
fungous  and  fomewhat  Ihriveiled,  with  a 
few  large  fibres  at  top.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  ihady  grounds  and  modi 
meadows,  and  flowers  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  or  fooner.  The  plump  roots  or 
bulbs,  the  only  part  directed  for  medici¬ 
nal  ufc,  have  a  faint  fomewhat  unplea- 
lant  fmell,  and  a  vifeid  fweetifh  tade. 
They  abound  with  a  glutinous  flimy 
juice,  in  virtue  of  which  they  have  been 
found  fervicable,  like  althea  root  and 
other  mucilaginous  vegetables,  in  a  thin 
acrid  date  of  the  humours,  and  erofions 
of  the  intedines.  They  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  alfo  for  analeptic  and  aphrodifiac 
virtues,  to  which  they  appear  to  have 
little  claim.  The  fubdance  brought  from 
the  Eadern  countries  under  the  names  of 
falep,  failed,  and  ferapias,  and  recom¬ 
mended,  like  our  orchis  root,  in  bilious 
dyfenteries,  defluxions  on  the  bread,  and 
as  a  redorative,  appears  to  be  no  othec 
than  the  prepared  roots  of  fome  plants  of 
the  orchis  kind,  of  which  different  fpecies 
are  faid  to  be  taken  indiferiminately. 
The  falep  comes  over  in  oval  pieces,  of  a 
yellowilh  white  colour,  fomewhat  clear 
and  pellucid,  very  hard  and  almod 
horny,  of  little  or  no  fmell,  in  tade  like 
gum  tragacanth.  The  common  orchis 
root,  boiled  in  water,  freed  from  the  Ikin, 
and  afterwards  fufpended  in  the  air  to 
dry,  gains  exadlly  the  fame  appearance  : 
the  roots  thus  prepared  do  not  growmoid 
or  mouldy  in  wet  weather,  which  thofe 
that  have  been  barely  dried  are  very  liable 
to  do  :  reduced  into  powder,  they  foften 
or  dilTolve  as  it  were  in  boiling  water  into 
a  kind  of  mucilage,  which  may  be  diluted 
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for  ufe,  with  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
or  with  milk. 

S  A  LI  ANT,  in  fortification,  denotes 
projecting.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
angles,  the  one  faliant,  which  are  thofe 
that  prelent  their  points  outwards ;  the 
other  re-entering,  which  have  their  points 
inwards. 

SALIENT,  SALrANiy  or  SAil- 
lant,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  a  lion, 
or  other  head,  when  its  fore- legs  areraifed 
in  a  leaping  pofture. 

SALIC,  or  Saliq_u  f.  Law,  Lex  Sa~ 
Uea ,  an  ancient  and  fundamental  law  of 
the  kingdom  of  France,  nfually  fuppofed 
to  have  been  made  by  Pharamond,  or  at 
lead  by  Clovis,  in  virtue  whereof  males 
are  only  to  inherit.  Du  Haillan,  after  a 
critical  examination,  declares  it  to  have 
been  an  expedient  of  Philip  the  Long,  in 
1316,  for  the  exclusion  of  the  daughter 
of  Lewis  Hutin  from  inheriting  the 
crown.  Father  Daniel,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains,  that  it  is  quoted  by 
authors  more  ancient  than  Philip  the 
Long,  and  that  Clovis  is  the  real  author 
of  it.  This  law  has  not  any  particular 
regard  to  the  crown  of  France;  it  only 
imports,  in  general,  that  in  Salic  land 
no  part  of  the  inheritance  fhall  fall  to  any 
female,  but  the  whole  to  the  male  fex. 
By  Salic  lands,  or  inheritances,  were  an¬ 
ciently  denoted,  among  us,  all  lands,  by 
whatever  tenure  held,  whether  noble  or 
bafe,  from  the  fucceflion  whereto  women 
were  excluded  by  the  Salic  law  ;  for  they 
were  by  it  admitted  to  inherit  nothing  but 
moveables  and  purchafes,  wherever  there 
were  any  males. 

*  SALISBURY,  a  pleafant  city  of 
Wiltfhire,  feated  on  the  river  Avon,  that 
waters  mod  of  the  principal  drects,  w  hich 
are  large  and  fpacious.  It  has  two  mar¬ 
kets,  on  Thuiidays  and  Saturdays  ;  and 
four  fairs,  on  Tuefday  after  January  6,  for 
cattle  and  woollen  cloth;  Whit-Monday 
and  Tuefday  for  pedlar’s  goods  and  horfes ; 
And  Tuefday  after  October  10,  for  hops, 
unions,  and  cheefe.  It  has  feveral  hand¬ 
some  buildings,  of  which  the  cathedral  is 
the  chief.  This  is  a  fine  Gothic  flruflure, 
and  is  laid  to  have  as  many  doors  as  there 
are  months  in  the  year,  as  many  windows 
as  weeks,  and  as  many  pillars  as  days 
in  the  year ;  and  has  a  lofty  fpire  fleeple 
that  may  be  feen  at  a  great  didance,  it 
has  alfo  a  large  cloyder  of  curious  work- 
manfhip,  and  near  it  is  the  bdhop’s  pa¬ 
lace.  The  town-hall  is  a  handfome 
building,  and  dands  in  a  fpacious  market¬ 
place.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
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corder,  &c.  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  It  is  z 5  miles  north-wed  of 
Southampton,  and  84  wed-by-fouth  of 
London.  Long.  1.  55.  w.  lat.  51,  34-  N. 

SALIVA,  Spittle,  a  thin  pellucid  hu¬ 
mour,  feparated  from  the  arterial  blood, 
by  the  glands  about  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
and  conveyed,  by  proper  falival  duefts,  into 
the  month,  for  feveral  ufes.  It  confids 
of  a  great  deal  of  water  or  phlegm,  and 
a  volatile  fait,  and  fome  add  a  fulphure- 
ous  fpirit  ;  and  is  void  both  of  fade  and 
fmell  :  it?  ufes  are  very  great  ;  it  moidens 
the  throat,  preferves  it  from  the  injuries 
of  the  air,  and  facilitates  fpeech.  Being 
mixed  with  aliment,  it  renders  fwallow- 
ing  eafy,  and  affids  digedion  by  its  aque¬ 
ous,  faline,  and  oily  parts.  Some  ima¬ 
gine  it  to  do  the  office  of  a  menftruum, 
by  mixing  the  oily  and  aqueous  parts  of 
the  food  more  intimately,  diflolving  the 
faline  parts,  and  procuring  a  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  the  domach  :  but  Dr.  Drake  is 
of  opinion,  that  were  the  faliva  acrimo- 
‘nious  enough  for  this  purpofe,  it  mufft 
greatly  offend  the  domach,  efpecially 
confidering  the  quantities  of  it  that  many 
fwallow,  even  upon  an  empty  domach. 
In  hungry  perfons,  fays  Boerhaave,  it  is 
fluid,  acrid,  and  copioufiy  difeharged  ; 
and  in  thofe  who  have  faded  long,  it  is 
highly  acrid,  penetrating,  and  refolvent. 
In  farinaceous  and  fucculent.  vegetables, 
it  not  only  produces  a  fermentation,  but 
alfo  augments  one  already  begun.  It  is 
fwallowed  not  only  by  brutes,  but  by  hu¬ 
man  creatures,  in  a  found  date,  even 
when  afleep.  Too  copious  an  evacuation 
of  it,  made  voluntarily,  produces  loffs  of 
appetite,  bad  digedion,  and  an  atrophy. 
By  manducation  therefore  the  faliva  is 
exprefled  and  accurately  mixed  with  the 
attenuated  food  ;  which  contributes,  fird, 
to  the  aflimilation  of  the  aliments  to  the 
nature  of  the  body  to  be  nourifhed  :  fe- 
condly,  to  the  due  mixture  of  the  oleous 
to  the  aqueous  parts  :  thirdly,  to  the  lo- 
lution  of  the  faline  parts  :  fourthly,  to 
fermentation  :  fifthly,  to  a  change  of  the 
tade  and  fmell  of  the  aliments  :  fixthly, 
to  an  augmentation  of  the  intedine  mo¬ 
tion  :  feventhiy,  to  a  momentaneous  re¬ 
lief  from  hunger  :  and  eighthly,  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  fapid  parts,  though  infi- 
pid  itfclf.  See  Chyhjieatitr ,  Mar  due  at  ton, 
D'ntJliony  &c. 

SALIVAL,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
glands  and  duels  which  fupply  and  fe- 
crete  the  faliva. 

SALIVATION,  in  medicine,  a  pro¬ 
moting  of  the  flux  of  faliva,  by  means  of 
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medicines,  moftly  by  mercury.  The 
chief  ufe  of  falivation  is  in  difeafes  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  glands,  and  the  membrana 
adipofa,  and  principally  in  the  cure  of 
the  venereal  difeafe,  though  it  is  fome- 
times  alfo  ufed  in  epidemic  difeafes,  cuta¬ 
neous  difeafes,  &c.  whofe  crifts  tend  that 
way.  See  the  articles  Pox>  8cc 

SALLET,  or  S  all  ad,  a  difh  of 
eatable  herbs,  compofcd  chiefly  of  crude 
frefh  herbage,  feafoned  with  fait,  oil  and 
vinegar  ;  fome  add  muilard,  hard  eggs, 
and  fugar  ;  others  pepper;  and  others 
fpices,  wi\h  orange-peel,  faffron,  &c 
The  principal  fallad-herbs,  and  thofc 
which  ufually  make  the  bafis  of  our  fal- 
lets,  are,  lcttice,  celeri,  endive,  creftes, 
raddifh,  and  rape  ;  to  which  are  fome- 
times  added  purflane,  fpinach,  forrel, 
tarragon,  burnet,  corn-fallet,  and  cher¬ 
vil. 

*  SALLUST,  or  Caius  Crispus 
Sallustius,  a  celebrated  Latin  hiflo- 
rian,  and  one  of  the  poiiteft  writers  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome,  was  a  native  of  Arniternum, 
now  called  San  Vittorina,  in  Italy.  He 
was  educated  at  Rome,  and  enjoyed 
there  feveral  confiderable  pods;  but  his 
avarice  and  debaucheries  occafioned  his 
being  expelled  the  fenate.  Casfar,  how¬ 
ever,  reftored  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  fe- 
nator;  had  him  made  prater,  and  fent 
him  into  Numidia.  S a  1  i a f t  pillaged  that 
province,  and  returned  to  Rome  fo  rich, 
that  belides  his  houfe.  of  ..Tivoli,  he  pur- 
chafed  a  magnificent  edifice  on  Mount 
Quirinal,  with  gardens  belonging  to  it, 
which  are  Hill  called  the  Gardens  of  Sai- 
luft.  Eufebius  tells  us}  that  he  married 
Terentia,  who  had  been  divorced  by 
Cicero,  and  died  in  the  35th  year  before 
the  Chrillian  sera.  He  wrote  two  excel¬ 
lent  works,  which  are  dill  extant,  Ca¬ 
tiline’s  Confpiracy,  and  the  War  of  Ju- 
gurtha.  We  have  alfo  fome  fragments 
of  his  Roman  Hidory.  He  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Sallud,  his  filter’s 
I  fon,  who  was  the  favourite  of  Augudus 
and  Tiberius,  to  whom  Horace  addreflec 
the  fecond  ode  of  his  lecond  book. 

SALLY,  in  architecture,  is  what  we 
more  ufually  call  projefture.  See  Pro - 
jcEture. 

SALLY,  in  the  military  art,  the  idu- 
ing  out  of  the  befieged  from  their  town  or 
fort,  and  falling  upon  the  befiegers  in 
their  works,  hinder  the  progrefs  of  then- 
approaches,  dedroy  their  works,  & c. 

SALMO,  Salmon  ,  in  itchthiology,  a 
well  known  fifh.  It  is  difiinguifhed  from 
other  fifh  of  the  truttaceous  kind  by  thefe 
.  Vol.  IV, 
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characters :  it  is  of  an  oblong  body,  CO- 
vered  with  very  fmall  feales,  a  fmall  head, 
a  fliarp  nofe,  and  forked  tail.  Its  back  is 
bluifn  ;  the  reft  of  its  body  whitifh,  or 
reddifh,  and  ufually  fpotted.  Its  under 
jaw  is  bent  upwards,  and  that  fometimes 
fo  much  as  to  make  itfelf  a  finus,  in  the 
upper,  by  conftant  motion,  and  fome¬ 
times  to  perforate  it.  The  falmon  is  firft 
produced  from  its  parent’s  fpawn  in  frefh. 
rivers,  thence  it  goes  into  the  fea  to  ac¬ 
quire  its  growth  and  feed  ;  and,  at  the 
time  of  its  full  growth,  and  in  the  feafon 
for  {pawning,  it  removes  into  the  freih 
waters  again.  The  falmon,  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  ftages  of  its  life  and  growth,  has  dif¬ 
ferent  names.  The  Latins  call  it,  when 
young,  falar,  when  of  a  middle  growth 
fario,  or  fario,  and  only  when  full  grown 
falmo.  In  England  the  filhermeri  have 
names  for  it  in  every  year  of  its  growth, 
n  the  firfl  it  is  called  a  fmelt,  in  the  fecond 
a  fprod,  in  the  third  year  a  mort,  in  the 
fourth  a  fork-tail,  in  the  fifth  a  half- fifh, 
finally,  in  the  fixth  it  is  called  a  falmon. 
This  is  the  common  agreement  of  our 
fifhermen,  though  there  are  fome  who  fay 
the  falmon  comes  much  fooner  to  its  full 
gro  w  t  h .  V/ Ulugh  by' s  H i/t .  P  ife . 

The  falmon  is  bred  in  rivers,  but  goes 
every  year  from  thence  into  the  fea ;  and 
at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year  it  always 
returns  up  into  the  frefli  water  again  ; 
and  what  is  remarkable  is,  that,  fo  far* 
as  obfervation  has  been  able  to  trace 
them  at  any  time,  the  fame  flioals  of 
falmon  always  return  into  the  fame  river 
out  of  ;  which  they  fvvam,  not  into  any 
other  ;  fo  that  the  people  who  live  on  the 
falmon  fifhery  are  not  afraid  of  having 
their  rivers  cleared,  bv  all  the  fifh  in  them 
going  down  into  the  lea,  for  they  know 
that  they  will  ail  return  up  to  them  again, 
at  a  proper  time.  When  the  falmon  has 
once  entered  a  frefh  river,  he  always 
fwims  up  againft  the  ftream,  and  often 
will  go  an  hundred  leagues  up  a  river  in 
the  large  and  long  rivers  ;  and  the  people 
at  this  vaft  diftance  from  the  mOuth,  have 
the  pleafure  of  taking  a  fifh,  that  is  pro¬ 
perly  in  part  of  the  fea  kind.  It  is  alfo 
remarkable,  that  the  rivers  which  moft 
abound  with  falmon.  do  not  make  the 
feas  about  their  mouths  any  more  abound 
with  them  than  others,  particularly  the 
harbour  of  Brcft  affords  no  falmon,  tho* 
the  river  Chateaulin,  which  difeharges  it- 
fedf  into  it,  is  the  richeft  falmon  river  in 
France.  Another  Angularity,  in  regard 
to  the  falmon,  is  their  fwimming  up  the 
rivers  together  in  fuch  vaft  numbers.  It 
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5$,  to  lie  allowed,  indeed,  that  herrings, 
mackarel,  and  many  other  fifh,  in  the 
fame  manner  appear  on  the  coaUs  at  cer¬ 
tains  fcafons,  in  prodigious  numbers ; 
but  the  reafons  for  their  coming  together, 
in  thefe  quantities,  are  much  more  eafily 
explained,  than  that  of*  the  fal men's  do¬ 
ing  fo.  The  herrings,  when  they  come 
in  fuch  prodigious  Ihoals  to  the  coafi  of 
Normandy,  have  been  found  to  be  aliur- 
ed  thither  in  thefe  numbers  by  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  quantity  of  a  particular  fort  of  fea 
worms,  which  are  their  favourite  food, 
and  which  are  found  to  cover  the 
whole  furface  of  the  fea  at  that  time. 
RomLletius  has  deferibed  thefe  infrCts 
under  the  name  of  fea- caterpillars ;  they 
always  appear  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  Augufl,  which  are  the  her¬ 
ring  feafons  at  that  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  probably  the  fame  caufe  will  he  found 
to  bring  them  to  other  places,  if  fuffici- 
ently  enquired  into,  as  thefe  and  fome 
other  fifn  come  to  certain  places  in  (hoals 
to  get" food.  The  falmon  do  it,  in  order 
to  propagate  their  fpeeies.  The  fpawn 
of  the  falmon  is  never  depofi ted  but  in 
rivers,  and,  at  the  time  that  thefe  fifh 
are  found  up  the  rivers,  it  is  only  with 
this  intent;  the  females  go  firft,  and  the 
males  follow  as  far  as  the  others  pleafe  to 
lead  them,  which  is  ufually  to  fome  con¬ 
venient  place  in  lhallow  water,  where 
the  fpawn,  when  depofited,  is  not  buried 
under  too  great  a  quantity  of  water,  but 
has  the  advantage  of  a  continual  warmth 
from  the  fun’s  heat.  Salmon  do  not 
equally  frequent  all  rivers,  though  they 
may  feem  to  us  equally  proper  for  their 
reception.  There  are  two  rivers  which 
open  themfelves  into  the  harbour  of 
Brclt,.  very  near  one  another;  the  one  of 
thefe  is  famous  for  the  quantity  of  fal- 
mon  in  it,  and  the  great  advantage  of 
the  fifhery;  the  other  never  has,  any  of 
tnefe  fifh  in  it.  It  moff  probably  is 
owing  to  their  finding  plenty  of  food, 
and  pioper  places  for  the  depoliting  their 
fpawn  in  the  one  of  thefe  rivers,  and  not 
in  the  other,  that  makes  this  regular 
choice.  Dei  I,andest  ‘Trait.  PkyJ\ 

*  SALIVIONE US,  in  tabulous  hiftdry, 
a  king  of  Elis,  who  prefuming  to  per- 
fonate  Jupiter,  by  driving  his  chariot 
over  a  high  bridge  of  brafs,  he  had 
erefted  over  a  part  of  the  city,  and  calt- 
mg  darning  torches  from  thence,  to  imi¬ 
tate  thunder  and  lightning,  that  God  was 
lo  provoked  at  hrs  impiety,  that  he  Uruck 
him  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  call  him 
into  Tartarus. 
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S'AI.C'N,  or  Saloon,  in  architec¬ 
ture,  a  very  lofty  fpaeious  hall,  vaulted 
at  top,  and  fometimes  comprehending 
two  (lories  or  ranges  of  windows.  The 
faion  is  a  grand  room  in  the  middle  of  a 
building,  or  at  the  head  of  a  gallery. 
See .  Its  faces  or  fides  ought  all  to  have  a 
fymmetry  with  each  other;  and  as  it 
ufually  takes  up  the  height  of  two  (lo¬ 
ries,  its  ceiling,  as  Daviler  obferves, 
fiiould  be  with  a  more  moderate  fwcep.- 
Salons  are  frequently  built  J'quare,  and 
fometimes  oCLgonal. 

SALT,  Sal>  in  natural  hiftory,  the. 
name  of  a  feries  or  fubcTivifion  of  fo  fills, 
naturally  and  elfentially  fimple,  not  in¬ 
flammable,  and  foluble  in  water.  I)r. 
Shaw  defines  fait  to  he  a  fubltance  that 
readily  difTolves  in  water,  taffes  (harp  or 
pungent  upon  the  tongue,  and  has  a 
great  difpofition  to  unite  with  earth,  fo 
as  to  appear  in  a  folid  form  ;  as  in  com¬ 
mon  fait,  alum,  &c.  Salts  then  are  fof* 
file  bodies,  friable,  pellucid,  not  inflam¬ 
mable,  but  fufible  by  fire,  and  congeal¬ 
ing  again  in  the  cold  ;  foluble  in  water, 
fo  as  to  difappear  in  it,  naturally  con¬ 
creting  into  regularly  figured  cryflals, 
and  imprefling  a  fenfation  of  acrimony 
on  the  tongue.  Thefe  are  the  characters 
and  qualities  common  to  all  falts,  and  to 
no  other  bodies :  and  thefe  they  always 
manifeft  when  pure  and  freed  from  hete¬ 
rogenous  fubflances  ;  but  in  the  date  in 
which  they  are  naturally  found  in  the 
earth,  though  they  have  that  in  their 
tafle  alone  which  may  fufficiently  diftin- 
guifh  them,  yet  they  do  not  exhibit  all 
their  genuine  characters  :  fome  of  them 
being  found  folid  and  pure,  either  within 
the  earth  or  on  its  furface,  but  com¬ 
monly  without  their  proper  form  ;  others, 
embodied  in  earths  and  (tones,  as  the 
particles  of  metals  in  their  ores  ;  and 
others  in  a  fluid  (late  fufpended  in  wai¬ 
ters.  Of  the  foflils  of  this  clafs,  nature 
therefore  affords -us  three  diflinCt  orders, 
and  under  thofe  they  are  diflinguilhable 
into  five  genera.  The  falts  of  the  firft 
order  are  thofe  found  native  and  pure, 
either  in  the  earth  or  without  its  furface, 
and  exhibiting  all  other  natural  charac¬ 
ters,  though  often  without  their  proper 
form.  Of  the  iecond,  are  thofe  found 
not  native,  but  in  form  of  ores,  never 
pure,  but  diflinguilhable  by  their  tafle, 
and  immerfed  in  and  blended  with  the 
conflituent  matter  of  earths  and  flones  >n 
extremely  fmall  particles.  And  of  the 
third  are  thole  naturally  found  fufpended 
1  m  waters,  and  in  a  fluid  form,  but  ready 
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to  &  flume  their  proper  figures  on  the  eva¬ 
poration  of  a  part  of  that  water.  Of  the 
firft  of  thefe  orders  are  the  common  ali¬ 
mentary  fait  or  muria,  <md  the  natrum 
or  nitre  of  the  aucients;  of  the  fecond 
are  alum  and  nitre  ;  and  of  the  third  are 
borax  and  haJcryptiurn,  an  alcaline  fait 
hi  m  the  chalybeate  waters. 

Alimentary  fait,  or  muria,  is  found 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  its  dif¬ 
fer  nt  ftates ;  but  is  immediately  diflin 
guimed  by  applying  it  to  the  tongue,  and 
al  ways  a  flu  roes  a  cubic,  pyramidal,  or 
parallelopiped  figure  after  folution,  and 
a  regular  cryllaliization  •  It  is  luHained 
in  vaft  quantities  in  a  liquid  form  among 
fea-water,  and  that  of  fait  fip-rings  ;  hut  is 
alfo  found  foiid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
.in  vaft  mafTes,  which  are  either  of  a  fine 
pellucid  ilr net ure,  and  called  fal-gem  ; 
or  various,  d  chafed  and  ftriated,  refern- 
bling  the  fibrofe  talcs,  and  is  the  fal-am- 
i  moniac  of  the  ancients.  But  in  which 
j  ever  of  thefe  forms  this  fait  is  found,  it 
1  affords  the  fame  cryhais  on  evaporation  : 

<  thefe,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
I  ufed  in  the  evaporation,  are  either  pyra- 
i  midal,  cubic,  or  parallelopiped.  Ali 
i  thefe  falts  are  foluble  in  water  ;  but  they 
:  require  different  quantities  of  it  to  dif- 
i  folve  them,  and  this  makes  one  of  their 
;  criterions.  This  fait  requires  thrice  and 
i  one  feventh  part  its  own  quantity  of  wa- 
;  ter,  to  make  a  perfect  folution.  The 

fea-water,  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
is  very  differently  fated  with  it,  fome 
\  parts  containing  twice  as  much  as  others. 

|  But  that  of  the  fak-fprings  is  always 
1  mu.h  more  fated  with  it,  than  the 
j  itrongeft  of  the  fea-water ;  in  fome  places 
■  it  is  found  loaded  with  nearly  as  much  as 

<  it  could  be  made  to  contain,  fome  fprings 
i  yielding  a  brine  that  affords  near  a  quar- 
!  ter  of  a  pound  of  fait,  from  the  pound 

weight  of  this  liquor,  and  many  of  them 
;  being  fo  hrongly  impregnated,  that  the 
.  workmen  are  obliged  to  let  them  down 
J  or  lower  them,  by  mixing  them  with  a 
,  large  quantity  of  fea  or  common  water, 
i  before  they  are  fit  to  be  boiled  for  the 
1  fait  :  the  common  run  of  fea-water  does 
|  not  hold  fo  much  as  one  fourth  part  of 
i  this  quanity,  fome  not  one  eighth  of  it. 
The  fait  produced  from  the  fea-water  of 
ali  the  parts  of  the  world,  and  from  the 
brine  of  all  the  fprings  of  the  world,  is 
:  abfolutely  the  fame ;  but  differs  in 
flrength,  and  fome  other  qualities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  operation  by  which  it  b 
made.  In  general,  the  quicker  the  li¬ 
quor  is  evaporated,  the  weaker  is  the 
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fait ;  the  more  time  is  employed  in  the 
procefs,  the  kronger.  This  is  not  won¬ 
derful,  when  we  confider,  that,  over  a 
gentle  heat,  water  alone,  or  aimak 
alone,  evaporates  from  the  liquor,  but 
over  a  more  violent  fire,  a  part  of  the 
Hrength  or  acid  of  the  fait  is  raifed  with 
it.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  and  owing 
to  this  caufe,  that  we  find  the  fait  of  our 
fait  fprings,  which  is  ufually  fold  us 
under  the  name  of  hafket-falt,  the  weak- 
eh  of  all.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  waters  fromwhich  thefe  feveral 
kinds  of  fait  are  produced,  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  in  different  degrees  of  hrength, 
but  that  the  people  who  work  the  brine- 
pits,  make  the  fait  with  lefs  expence  of 
the  workman’s  time  ;  that  the  fea-lalt  is 
formed  over  fomewhat  flower  fires ;  and 
that  the  bay-falt  is  made  only  by  the 
fun’s  heat,  where  the  procefs  is  very 
long,  and  the  heat  very  moderate,  and 
the  fait  is  found  flrong  in  proportion. 
This  is  fo  indh'putable  a  truth,  that  "once 
every  week,  a  very  hrong  fait,  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  bay-falt  in  that  quality,  is  made 
at  the  brine-pit  works,  where  the  com¬ 
mon  run  of  the  fait  is  the  vveakek  in  the  . 
world.  The  liquor  is  the  fame  in  this 
cafe,  but  the  workmen  who  do  not  work 
on  Sundays,  leave  a  pan  full  to  evapo¬ 
rate  kowly  over  the  fire,  which  they  pre¬ 
pare  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  the 
moderate  heat  and  length  of  time  under 
which  this  weekly  parcel  of  fait  is  made, 
render  it  very  different  from  the  common 
fait  of  the  works,  both  in  form  and  qua¬ 
lities  :  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  large 
and  hard  grains,  inftead  of  the  fmall  and 
loft  ones  of  the  common  kind,  and  is 
valtly  fuperior  to  it  in  Hrength.  This 
circumkance,  overlooked  by  the  work¬ 
men,  and  even  by  their  makers  too,  for 
many  years,  gave  the  hint  to  Mr. 
Lownds,  and  afterwards  to  the  very  in¬ 
genious  Dr.  Browning,  author  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  treatife  on  this  fubjeCt,  to  propofe 
to  the  government  a  method  of  making  a 
fait  fit  for  all  the  purpofes  for  which  we 
buy  it  of  our  neighbours,  only  by  a  new, 
that  is,  a  llower  way  of  working  our  own 
brines.  The  latter  of  thefe  gentlemen 
has  proved  incontekably,  that  we  may, 
if  vvepvill  encourage  proper  manufactures, 
have  common  fait  of  every  kind  made  at 
home,  equal  in  Hrength,  and  equally  fit 
for  all  purpofes,  with  the  fait  of  any  part 
of  the  world. 

After  thefe  accounts  of  the  muria  c? 
common  fait  under  its  different  forms, 
and  as  exprefled  by  different  names,  it 

remains 
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remains  to  treat  of  its  qualities  and  vir¬ 
tues  in  general.  It  rfcfolves  ipontaneoufly 
in  the  air,  but  this  in  different  times,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dampnefs  or  drynefs  cf 
th  at  element,  arid  according  to  its  own 
laxer  or  firmer  firadhire.  The  coarfer 
halts  diflolve  fooner  than  the  finer,  and 
there  are  even  home  pieces  of  fal  gemma; 
ho  firm,  that  they  are  fcarce  to  be  at  all 
affedted,  even  on  their  fur  face,  by  the 
moifixft  common  air, 

Common  fait,  added  to  aqua  fortis, 
enables  it  to  difloive  gold,  making  it 
into  what  is  called  aqua  regia  ;  by  diltil- 
lation  it  yields  a  flrong  and  acid  fpiiit; 
it  is,  the  moft1  of  ail  fubfiances,  endued 
with  keeping  animal  bodies  from  putre- 
fadlion,  and  it  alfo  preferves  vegetables 
in  the  fame  manner  in  long  digefiions. 
In  medicine,  it  is  a  common  ingredient 
incly  fiefs,  and  ferves  to  foften  and  bring 
away  indurated  faeces.  Suppofitories  are 
alfo  made  of  a  mixture  of  it  with  honey, 
and  are  put  up  the  fundament,  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  tendency  to  defufoions.  Aloes 
and  colocynth  are  fometimes  added  on 
thefe  occafions,  when  there  is  required 
more  power  in  the  medicine.  In  apo¬ 
plectic  cafes,  it  is  generally  an  ingredient 
among  the  Simulating  things  adminis¬ 
tered  in  clyfitrs;  only  it  is  neceftary  to 
have  this  caution,  that  if  there  appear 
reafon  to  fufped  an  inflammation  of  the 
intcliines,  or  but  a  tendency  to  it,  every 
thing  of  this  kind  is ’to  be  avoided. 

Common  fait  that  has  not  been  cx- 
pofed  to  a  fire,  makes  no  change  in  the 
colour  of  fyrup  of  violets;  it  does  not 
make  any  eflerve  fee  nee  with  oil  of  tartar, 
nor  does  it  make  lime-water  turbid  ;  but 
added  to  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  it  rnani- 
fefts  fome  figns  of  a  latent  acidity,  by 
rendering  it  cloudy:  on  the  contrary, 
alfo,  it  manifefis  fomething  of  an  alka¬ 
line  nature,  by  rendering  a  folution  of 
mercury  whit; fli ;  and  it  raifes  an  efier- 
vefeende  with  oil  of  vitriol,  attended  with 
'heat. 

On  folution  in  water,  common  fait 
manifefis  alio  two  very  different  princi¬ 
ples  after  evaporation.  When  reduced  to 
a  proper  confidence,  that  is,  when  the 
quantity  of  water  is  not  more  than  as 
three  to  one  to  that  of  the  fait,  a  part  of 
Jt  concretes  into  glams  of  .fait  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  kind  ;  but  there  remains  yet  in 
ti.e  liquor,  after  all  that  can  be  feparated 
this  way  has  been  procured,  a  firong 
tafie  of  a  faline  nature  ;  the  fait  that 
guis  it  this,  will  never  be  brought  to 
cryltallize,  but  mu  ft  be  feparated  byeva- 
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porating  all  the  liquor  au'ay  ;  it  is  then 
found  to  be  of  an  alkaline  nature,  aft 
fuming  no  regular  form  in  its  cry  (bars, 
and  eafily  imbibing  the  humidity  of  the 
air,  and  running  into  a  liquor  with 
it. 

'1  he  bafis  of  fea-falt,  therefore,  is  a 
mineral  alkali,  which  is  fo  intimately 
blended  with  its  peculiar  acid,  that  the 
latter  has  icarce  any  power  of  exerting 
itfeif. 

The  acid,  drawn  by  diftillation  from 
fea-falt,  turns  the  fyrup  of  violets  red, 
and  ferments  vehemently,  though  with¬ 
out  heat,  with  oil  of  tartar;  but  it  does 
not  heat  on  being  poured  into  lime-wa¬ 
ter.  This  fpirit  is  the  only  one  that  can 
be  properly  called  a  folvenc  for  gold  and 
for  tin,  but  lilverand  lead  refift  it.  The 
acids  of  nitre  and  vitriol,  alfo,  obtain 
the  fame  qualities  on  being  mixed  with 
it,  and  become  aquas  regales.  If  this 
acid  be  perfectly  fat u rated  with  fait  of 
tartar,  cryfials  of  the  form  and  qualities 
of  ihofe  of  common  fait  may  be  obtained 
from  the  mixture  ;  thefe  cryfials  arc 
called  regenerated  fea-falt,  and  ferve  to 
prove  what  we  obferved  above,  that  an 
alkali  is  the  bafis  of  fea-falt,  and  that 
more  alkalies  than  one  may  lerve  to  that 
purpofe  with  the  peculiar  acid,  which  is 
the  eflential  part  of  this  fait. 

Phyficians  are  of  opinion,  that  fea- 
falt  has  the  fame  efiedts  in  the  human 
body  that  it  has  out  of  it,  in  checking 
fermentation,  and  preventing  putrefac¬ 
tion  ;  they  therefore  efieem  it  of  good 
ufe  mixed  with  the  generality  of  our 
foods'in"  the  fiomach  :  the}7  are  of  opi¬ 
nion  alfo,  that  it  carries  its  effeff  into 
the  blood,  and  lias  the  qualities  of  a 
moderate  dryer,  detergent  and  attenuant, 
added  to  thofe  of  a  ftimulant,  which 
common  reafon  declares  it  to  be.  Hence 
may  be  deduced  all  the  virtues  attributed 
to  fait,  as  an  aperifnt,  fiomachic,  or 
warming  medicine,  and  a  provocative  to 
venery ;  blit  in  what  degree  it  pofiefies 
all  thcle  qualities,  we  are,  by  its  uni- 
vcrfal  ufe  in  foods,  prevented  from  being 
able  to  determine.  Van  Helmont  re¬ 
commends  it  as  a  good  prefervative  againfi: 
j  the  fione  and  gravel :  he  has  been  fevereiy 
cenfured  for  this  by  others,  who  are  of 
opinion,  that  all  falted  foods,  fuch  as 
fait  beef,  and  the  like,  are  very  bad  in 
thofe  cafes  :  but  both  parties  may  be  in 
the  right;  for  there  is  a  great  deal 
difference  between  common  fait  eaten 
with  the  frefh  juices  of  our  food,  and  the 
bfine  and  pickle  into  which  it  runs  in  t-he 

timefi 
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time  of  its  being  left  upon  the  meat  pre¬ 
ferred  by  it.  Salt  is  very  properly  put 
into  the  mouths  of  people  in  apoplectic 
fits,  as  it  riot  only  irritates  but  attenuates 
the  juices  there,  and  promotes  a  diicnarge 
of  them  ;  and  in  a  pally  which  affects 
the  tongue,  a  fage-Icaf,  bruited  and  co¬ 
vered  with  fait,  has  been  a  famous  re¬ 
medy  among  the  good  women,  and  not 
without  reafon. 

Mixed  with  bran,  and  heated  in  a 
canvas  hag,  it  is  recommended  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  externally  to  the  head  in  head-achs, 
arifing  frbm  a  moift  caufe,  and  in  defiux- 
ions  ;  and  we  find  the  old  phyficians  very 
ftrenuoufiy  recommending  a  cataplalm 
made  of  the  fame  ingredients  for  pains. 

Methods  of  making  alimentary  SALT  are 
thefe  :  i.  By  the  evaporation  of  the  fun’s 
rays  :  this  is  the  moll;  eafy  and  Ample 
method  of  all,  when  the  water  of  ponds 
and  lakes,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
impregnated  with  fait,  being  wholly  ex¬ 
haled  by  tiie  force  of  the  fun  and  air, 
the  fait  is  concreted  into  a  hard  cruft  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  is  what  com¬ 
monly  goes  by  the  nameof  bay-falt ;  the 
eryftals  of  which  differ  in  fize,  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  heat,  and  the 
time  it  lies  in  the  pits.  All  bay-lait  has 
home  mud,  llime,  or  the  like,  in  the 
making,  and  home  kinds  are  mixed  with 
the  bittern-falt,  or  what  is  called  Epfom- 
falt ;  they  are  all  more  white  while  dry, 
and  more  pellucid  when  rrioift,  and  they 
differ  in  colour,  according  to  the  earth 
which  makes  the  bottoms  of  the  pits. 
Thus,  forne  of  the  French  bay-fait  is 
grey,  fome  reddiill,  and  fomc  white,  ac¬ 
cording  as  a  blue  clay  has  lined  the  pits, 
or  a  red,  or  white  one.  Some  kinds 
have  an  agreeable  fme]i  in  large,  heaps; 
fuch  are  the  Portugal,  and  the  Hamplhire 
bay-falts;  and  this  feems  owing  to  the 
iea-water  they  were  made  from,  having 
a  bituminous  matter  in  it.  It  differs  alio 
greatly  in  tafte,  according  to  the  various 
foreign  mixtures  it  contains;  and  it  will 
often  alter  in  tafte,  and  other  qualities, 
by  long  keeping  :  for,  in  general,  it  is 
much  fitter  for  ufe,  after  it  has  been 
kept  fome  time  in  a  dry  place,  than 
when  it  is  firfb  made. 

z.  By  boiling,  or  coftion,  the  muff 
convenient  works  for  which  prdeefs  are 
conftrnfted  in  the  following  manner  : 
the  faltern  or  boiling-houfe  is  eredfed 
near  the  fea-fhore,  and  is  furnifhed  with 
a  furnace  and  one  or  two  large  pans, 
which  are  commonly  made  of  iron  plates, 
joined  together  with  nails,  and  the  joints 
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filled  with  a  Along  cement ;  and  the 
'  bottoms  of  the  pans  are  prevented  frorti 
bending  down,  by  being  fupported  by 
ftrong  iron  bars.  ■ 

The  fait  pan  being  filled  with  fea- 
: ..wafer,  a  ftrong  fire  of  pit-coal  is  lighted 
in  the  furnace,  and  then,  for  a  pan 
which  contains  about  fourteen  hundred 
gallons,  the  falt-boiler  takes  the  whites 
of  three  eggs,  and  incorporates  them  all 
with  two  or  three  gallons  of  fea- water, 
which  he  pours  into  the  falt-pan,  while 
the  water  contained  therein  is  only  luke¬ 
warm,  and  mixes  this  with  the  reft,  by 
(birring  it  about  with  a  rake.  In  many 
places  they  ufe  inftead  of  eggs  the  blood 
of  (heep  or  oxen  to  clarify  the  fea-water  ; 
and  in  Scotland  they  do  not  give  them- 
felves  the  trouble  of  clarifying  it  at  all. 
As  the  water  heats,  there  arifes  a  black 
frothy  feum  upon  it,  which  is  to  be  taken 
off  with  wooden  hummers.  After  this, 
the  water  appears  perfectly  clear,  and, 
by  boiling  it  brifkly  about  four  hours,  a 
pan  loaded  in  the  common  way,  that  is 
aboutfifteen  inches  deep,  will  .Begin  to  form 
chryftals  upon  its  furiace.  The  pan  is 
then  filled  up  a  fecond  time  with  frefh 
fca-water;  and,  about  the  time  when  it 
is  half  filled,  the  ferareh  pans  are  taken 
out  and  emptied  of  a  white  powder,  feetn- 
in'g  a  kind  of  calcareous  earth,  which 
feparates  itfelf  from  the  fea- water,  dur¬ 
ing  its  boiling,  before  the  (alt  begins  to 
(hoot.  When  thefe  have  been  emptied, 
they  are  again  put  in  their  places,  where 
they  are  afterwards  filled  again.  This 
powder,  being  violently  agitated  by  the 
boiling  liquor,  does  not  lubfide  till  it 
comes  to  the  corners  of  the  pan,  where 
the  motion  of  the  mafs  is  fmaller,  and  it 
there  falls  into  thefe  pans  placed  on  pur- 
pole  to  receive  it. 

TheTecond  filling  of  the  pan  is  boiled 
down  after  clarifying  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  firft,  and  fo  a  |hird  and  a  fourth  ; 
but  in  the  evaporation  of  the  fourth,  when 
the  chryftals  begin  to  form  themfeives, 
they  flacken  the  fire,  and  only  keep  the 
liquor  fimmeting.  In  this  heat  they 
keep  it  all  the  while  that  the  fait  is  gra¬ 
nulating,  which  is  nine  or  ten  hours. 
The  granules  or  chryftals  all  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  ;  and  when  the  water 
.  is  almoft  all  evaporated,  and  the  fait 
nearly  dry  at  the  bottom,  they  rake  it 
altogether  into  a  long  heap  on  one  fide  of 
the  pan,  where  it  lies  a  while  to  drain 
from  the  brine,  and  then  is  put  into  bar¬ 
rows,  and  carried  to  the  ftorehoufe,  and 
delivered  into  the  cuftodyof  his  majefty’s 

officers. 
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mflicers.  In  this  manner  the  whole  pro- 
cefs  is  ufually  performed  in  twenty- tour 
hours,  the  fait  being  commonly  drawn 
out  every  morning.  This  is  the  method 
in  modi' of  our  ialt  works,  but  in  feme 
they  fill  the  pan  feven  times  before  they 
boil  up  the  ialt,  and  fo  take  it  out  but 
once  in  two  days,  or  five  times  rn  a  fort- 
night.  In  the  common  way  of  four  boil¬ 
ings,  a  pan  of  the  nfual  fize,  containing 
one  thoufand  three  bundled  gallons,  they 
draw  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bufhels  of 
fait  every  day,  each  bulbed  weighing  fifty- 
II  x  pounds. 

W  hen  the  fait  is  carried  into  the  florc- 
hou  fie,  it  is  put  into  drabs,  which  are 
partitions,  like  flails  for  horfes,  lined  at 
three  fidcs,  .and  the  bottom  witlf  board:,, 
and  having  a  Hiding-board  on  the  fore jidc 
to  draw  up  on  occefion.  The  bottoms 
.are  made  (helving,  bring  highefl  at  the 
hack,  and  .gradually  inclining  forwards  ; 
by  this  means  the  brine  remaining  among 
the  ialt,  eafily  ftp* rates,  and  runs  from 
it,  and  the  fait  in.  three  or.  four  days  be¬ 
comes  fufficiently  dry ;  in  (nine  places 
they  ufe  cribs  and  barrows,  which  are 
loner  and  conic  wicker  -  bafkets  for  this 
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purpofe,  and  m  fome  places  wooden 
troughs  with  holes. .in  the  bottom;  The 
faline  liquor  which  remains  after  the 
making  of  ialt  is  what  is  called  bit- 
item. 

Much  in  the  fame  manner  is  the  fait 
obtained  from  the  brine  of  fait  fprings, 
pits,  &c.  White  Ialt  is  prepared  from 
tea  water,  or  any  other  kindof  iy.lt- water, 
fir  11  heightened  into  a  ltrong  brine  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  operation  of 
the  air.  It  may  alfo  be  prepared  from  a 
tlrong .  brine,  or  lixivium,  drawn  from 
earths,  hones,  or  fands,  ftrongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  common  fait.  Refined  rock 
ialt  is-  that  obtained  by  difioiving  foible 
or  rock -fait  in  fait  of  frefh  water,  and  af¬ 
terwards  boiling  the  foiution.  And,  lafl- 
iy,  fait  upon  fait  is  made  from  bay- fait 
diilblved  in  fea-  water,  orothcr  water,  and 
boiled  t£>  a  white  fait. 

Salt,  in  chemillry,  makes  one  of  the 
leading  and  moll  active  principles,  or 
elements,  procurable  from  mixed  bo- 
fhes. 

SALTIER,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary 
in  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  crofs  ;  which 
may  be  faid  to  be  compofed  of  a  bend 
dexter  and  finifler,  eroding  each  other  in 
the  center  of  the  efcutchcon. 

SALT  PET  RE,  the  fame  with  nitre. 
Sec  &Idrt» 
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*  SALTZ'BUh  6,  a  large  city  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  capital  of  the  arcJibifhoprick 
of  the  fame  name.  The  archbifhop,  who 
refides  here,  is  a  love  reign  of  the  diftrift. 
It  is  well  built,  handfome,  populous,  and 
defended  by  a  calllc,  feated  upon  a  moun¬ 
tain.  The  archbi (hop’s  palace  is  a  luperb 
itruftuie,  with  a  very  han.lfiomc  garden, 
adorned  with  flatues.  This  is  his  lu ip- 
tner  habitation,  and  in  that  for  the  win¬ 
ter  they  reckon  16  3  apartments,  all  ele¬ 
gantly  furnihed,  without  reckoning  the 
halls  and  galleries.  The  houfes  are  ge¬ 
nerally  five  (lories  high  ;  but  the  greets, 
are  narrow.  The  univerfity  was  founded 
in  1623,  by  the  archbifhop  of  Lodron, 
and  depends  on  the  Benedictine  monks 
of  tills  town,  who  have  fince  built  a  very 
handfiome  church.  It  is  hated  on  the 
fide  of  the  liver  Saltz,  fifty  miles  South 
of  PaiTaw,  feventy  tail  by  Couth  of  Mu- 
nicli,  and  j 55  vveiT  by  fb-uth  of  Vienna. 
Long.  17.  15.  E.  Eat,  47.  41.  N. 

SALVAGE  Money,  a  reward  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  civil  an.d.flatute  law,  for  the 
having  of  ilfps  or  goods  from  the  danger 
of  the  feas,  pirates,  or  enemies.  Where 
any  fhip  is  in  dang fir  of  being  flranded, 
or  driven  on  ftorc,  juflices  of  the  peaye 
aie  to  command  the  con  (tables  to  afllmhle 
as  many  ptrfoos  as*  are  neceffary  to  pre- 
ferve  it  ;  and,  on  its  being  preserved  by 
their  means,  the  perfons  aflifling  therein 
(hall,  in  thirty  days  after,  be  paid  a  rea- 
i  fonablc  reward  for  the  fulvage,  otherwjfe 
the  fit  i  p  or  goods  (hall  remain  in  the  cuf- 
todv  of  the  officers  of  the.  cufioms,  as,  a 
fecurity  for  t,he  fame. 

SALVATEEI  .A,  in  anatomy,  a 
branch  of  the  axillary  vein,  which  runs 
over  the  back  of  the  hand  towards  the 
little  finger 

SALUT  ATION,  the  aft  of  fainting, 
greeting,  or  paying  refpeft  and  reverence 
10  any  one.  i  here  is  a  great  variety  in 
the  forms  of  falutation.  T  he  orientals 
falute  by  uncovering  their  feet,  laying 
their  hands  on  their  breads,  &c-  In  Eng¬ 
land,  we  falute  by  uncovering  the  head, 
bending  the  body,  &c.  T  he  pope  makes 
no  reverence  to  any  mortal,  except  the 
emperor,  to  whom  he  hoops  a  very  little, 
when  he  permits  him  to  kifs  his  lips.  A 
prince,  or  perfon  of  extraordinary  qua¬ 
lity,  is  fainted  at  his  entering  a  garrifon 
by  the  firing  of  the  cannon  round  the 
place.  In  the  field,  when  a  regiment  is 
to  be  reviewed  by  a  king,  or  general,  the 
drums  beat,  as  he  approaches,  and  the 
officers  lalutc  him  one  after  another  as 

he 
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lie  paftes  by,  flapping  back  with  the 
right  foot  and  hand,  bowing  their  ipon- 
tons  to  the  ground,  and  then  recovering 
them  gently,  bringing  up  the  foot  and 
hand,  planting  them  ;  which  done,  they 
pull  off  their  hats  without  bowing.  The 
en  Tigris  fa  lute  all  together,  bringing  clown 
their  colours  near  the  ground  difeffly  be¬ 
fore  them  at  one  motion,  and  having 
taken  them  up  again,  gently  lift  their, 
hats,  At  Tea,  they  ialate  by  a  difeharge 
of  cannon,  which  is  greater  or  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  refpefl  they 
would  (hew  ;  and  here  drips  always  fa- 
lute  with  an  odd  number  of  gnus,  and 
galleys  with  an  even  one.  To  falute  'with 
mulkets  is  to-  lire  o-ne,  two,  or  three  vol¬ 
leys  ;  which  is  a  method  of  falutation  that 
fometimes  precedes  that  of  cannon,  and- 
is  ufed  on  occalion  of  fealls.  After  the 
cannon,  they  alio  fometimes  falute  or 
hail  with  the  voice,  by  a  joint  fhout  of 
all  the  (hip’s  company,  repeated  three 
times  ;  which  falutation  alio  occalionally 
obtains  wdiere  they  carry  no  guns,  or  do 
not  care  to  difeharge  any.  Saluting  with 
the  flag  is  performed  two  ways,  either 
by  holding  itclofeto  the  llafi  fo  as  it  can¬ 
not  flutter,  or  by  linking  it  fo  as  it  can¬ 
not  be  Teen  at  ail,  which  is  the  moll 
refpeftful.  Saluting  with  the  fails  is 
performed  by  hovering  the  top-fails  halt 
w'ay  of  the  malts.  Only  thole  velTels 
that  carry  no  guns  falute  with  the 
fails. 

SAMBUCUS,  the  Elder,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  con- 
fifts  of  a  (ingle  rotated  leroiquinquifid 
petal  ;  its  fruit  is  a  roundifh  unilocular 
berry,  containing  three  feeds,  convex  on 
one  fide  and  angulated  on  the  other. 
The  inner  green  bark  of  this  fhrub  is 
gently  cathartic  :  an  infulion  of  it  in 
wine,  cr  its  exprefFed  juice,  in  the  dofe 
of  half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  is  laid 
to  purge  moderately  ;  and  in  fmall  doles, 
to  prove  an  efficacious  deobftruent,  cap¬ 
able  of  promoting  all  the  fluid  fecretions. 
The  young  buds,  or  rudiments  of  the 
leaves,  are  Itrongly  purgative,  but  are 
reckoned  unfafe.  The  exprslfed  juice, 
infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  a  rob, 
proves  an  ufefnl  aperient  medicine,  which 
is  good  in  obftruftions  of  the  vifeera,  and 
promotes  the  natural  evacuations. 

Sambi'cus  is  alfo  an  antient  mufical 
wind  -  inftrument  refcmbling  a  flqte  ; 
probably  thus  called,  bceaufe  made  of 
cider. 

SAMIAN  Earth,  in  the  materia 
medics,  the. name  of  two  fpecies  of  marl 


ufed  in  medicine,  viz.  i.  The  white 
kind,  called  by  the  antients,  collyriutn- 
Samium  ;  being  aftringent,  and  therefore 
good  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  he¬ 
morrhages  ;  they  alfo  ufed  it  externally 
in  inflammations  of  all  kinds.  %.  The 
brownifh-white  kind,  called  after  Samius, 
by  Diofccridcs  ;  this  alio  Hands  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  aftringent. 

SANBENITO,  or  Saco  benito,  a 
kind  of  linen  garment  worn  by  per fons 
condemned  by  the  inquifition.  See  A- 
quifhion  and  /ict  of  Faith. 

SANCTIFICATION,  the  atff  of  fanc- 
tifying,  or  rendering  a  thing  holy.  The 
reformed  divines  define  fanclifieation  to 
■  be  an  aft  of  God’s  grace,  by  which  a 
perfon’s  defines  arrd  affefiions  are  alienat¬ 
ed  from  the  world,  and  by  which  he  is 
made  to  die  to  fin,  and  to  live  to  righ- 
teoufnefs-;  or,  fn  other  words,  to  feel  an 
abhorrence  of  all  vice,  and  a  love  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  religion*. 

SANG  ITON,  the  authority  given  to’ 
a  judicial  aft,  by  which  it  becomes  legal 
and  authentic. 

SANCTUARY,  among  the  Jews,  al¬ 
fo  called  Sanftum  Sanftorum,  or  holy  of 
holies,  was  the  holieft  and  mod  retired 
part  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  in 
(  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  pre- 
ferved,  and  into  which  none  but  the  high 
priell  was  allowed  to  enter,  and  that  only 
once  a  year,  to  intercede,  for  the  people. 
Some  diftinguilh  the  fanftuary  from  the 
fanffum  fanftorum,  and  maintain  that 
the  whole  temple  was  called  the  fane- 
tuary. 

7  q.  try  and  examine  any  thing  by  the 
weight  of  the  fanftuary,  is  to  examine 
it  by  a  juft  and  equal  fcale  :  becaulc  a- 
mongthe  Jews,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the 
priefts  to  keep  llone  weights,  to  ferve  as 
ftandards  for  regulating  all  weights  by, 
though  thefe  were  not  at  all  different  from 
the  royal,  or  profane  weights. 

Sanffuary,  in  the  Romilh  church,  is 
alfo  ufed  for  that  part  of  the  church  in. 
which  the  altar  is  placed,  incompalfed 
with  a  rail  or  ballu (trade. 

Sanctuary,  in  our  antient  cuftoms, 
is  the  fame  with  afylum.  See  Ajy- 
lum. 

SAND,  Arena,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  fofliis,  the  charaftcrs  of  which 
are,  that  tfry  are  found  in  minute  con¬ 
cretions  ;  forming  together  a  kind  of 
powder,  the  genuine  particles  of  which 
ar.  ali  of  a  tendency  to  one  determinate 
(hape,  and  appear  regular,  though  more 
or  lefs  complete  concretions;  not  to  be 
7  diflblvsd 
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dJffolvcd  or  difunited  by  water,  or  form¬ 
ed  into  a  coherent  mafs  by  means  of  it, 
But  retaining  their  figure  in  it  ;  tranfpa- 
rent,  vitri liable  by  extreme  heat,  and 
not  diffoluble  in, 'nor  effervefeing  with, 
acids.  Sands  are  fubjetf  to  be.varioufly 
blended  both  with  homogene  and  hetero¬ 
gene  fubflances,  as  that  of  talcs,  See. 
and  hence,  as  well  as  from  their  various 
colours,  are  fubdivided  into,  i.  White 
fands,  whether  pure  or  mixed  with  other 
arenaceous  or  heterogeneous  particles  ;  of 
all  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  differ¬ 
ing  no  lefs  in  the  finenefs  of  their  par¬ 
ticles,  than  in  the  different  degrees  of 
colour,  from  a  bright  and  filming  white, 
to  a  brownilh,  yellowiff,  grecnifh,  See. 
white,  z.  The  red  and  reddifh  fands, 
both  pttre  and  impure.  3.  The  yellow 
fands,  whether  pure  or  mixed,  are  alfo 
very  numerous.  4.  The  brown  fands, 
didinguiihed  in  the  fame,  manner.  5. 
The  black  lands,  whereof  there  are  only 
two  fpecies,  viz.  a  fine  Chining  grey  iff 
black  fand,  and  another  of  a  fine  (hilling 
reddiff -black  colour.  6.  The  green  kind, 
of  which  there  is  only  one  known  fpecies, 
viz.  a  coarfe  variegated  dufky  green  land, 
common  in  Virginia.  Sand  is  of  great 
ufe  in  the  glafs  manufacture;  the  white 
writing  fand  being  employed  for  making 
of  the  white  glafs,  and  a  coarfe  greenish- 
looking  fand  for  the  green  glafs. 

In  agriculture,  it  feems  to  be  the  of- 
fice  of  land  to  make*  undtuous  earth  fer¬ 
tile,  and  lit  to  fupport  vegetables,  Sec. 
For  earth  alone,  we  find,  is  liable  to  co- 
alefce,  and  gather  into  a  hard  coherent 
mafs,  as  appears  in  clay  ;  and  being  thus 
embodied,  -and  as  it  were  glued  together, 
is  no  way  difpbfed  to  nonriff  vegetables. 
Tut  if  fuch  earth  be  mixed  with  fand,  its 
pores  are  thereby  kept  open,  and  the 
earth  itfelf  loof'e,  fo  as  thus  to  give  room 
for  the  juices  to  afeend,  and  for  plants  to 
be  nouriffed  thereby.  A  vegetable  plant¬ 
ed  only  in  fand,  or  in  a  fat  glebe,  or  in 
earth,  receives  little  growth  or  increafe  ; 
but  a  mixture  of  both  renders  the  mafs 
fertile.  In  effedl,  earth  is  in  fome  mea¬ 
sure  made  organieai  by  means  of  fand; 
pores  and  fpitces,  fornething  analogous 
to  veffels,  being  thereby  maintained,  by 
which  the  juices  may  be  conveyed,  pre¬ 
pared,  digefted,  circulated,  and  at  length 
difeharged. 

Sand-bag's,  in  the  art  of  war,  bags 
filled  with  earth  or  fund,  holding  each 
about  a  cubic  foot  :  their  ufe  is  to  raife 
parapets  in  hade,  of  to  repair  what  is 
beaten  down. 
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Sand-Lands,  or  Sandy  Lands, 
in  agriculture,  are  made  up  of  fands  of 
different  colours  and  qualities;  as  white, 
blackiff,  reddiff,  or  yellowiff  ;  and  in 
the  fize  of  their  particles,  fome  being 
milder  or  hardier,  and  others  very  light, 
feeming  mere  duff.  The  grey,  black, 
and  afii-coloured  fands  are  the  word  of 
all,  and  are  generally  found  on  heaths 
and  commons.  The  mod  fuiiable  plants 
for  arable  lands  of  this  kind  are  white 
oats,  rye,  black  wheat,  and  turntps ; 
the  natural  produce  in  weeds  is  quick- 
grafs,  forrel,  broom,  furze,  fern,  and 
heath.  The  bed  manure  for  them  is  ei¬ 
ther  marl,  or  fuch  clay  as  will  break 
with  the  frods.  Cow-dung  is  alfo  faid  to 
be  good  for  fuch  lands  ;  and  many  ufe 
with  fuccefs  chalk,  mud,  and  the  half- 
lotten  draw  of  dunghills. 

SANDAL,  in  antiquity,  a  rich  kind 
of  flipper,  worn  on  the  feet  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  ladies,  made  of  gold,  filk, 
or  other  precious  duff,  confiding  of  a 
folc,  with  an  hollow  at  one  extreme  to 
embrace  the  ancle,  hut  leaving  the  upper 
part  of  the  foot  hare. 

SANDARACH,  in  natural  hidory,  a 
very  beautiful  native  foffil,  tho’  too  often 
confounded  with  the  common  faflitious 
red  arfenic,  and  with  the  red  matter 
formed  by  melting  the  common  yellow 
orpiment.  It  is  a  pure  fuhdance,  of  a 
very  even  and  regular  drudture,  is 
throughout  of  that  colour  which  our  dvers 
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term  an  orange-fcarlet,  and  is  confider- 
ably  tranfparent  even  in  the  thicked 
pieces.  But  though  with  refpeft  to  co  - 
lour  it  has  the  advantage  of  cinnabar 
while  in  the  mafs,  it  is  vadly  inferior  to 
it  when  both  are  reduced  to  powders.  It 
is  moderately  hard,  and  remarkably  hea¬ 
vy,  and  when  expofed  to  a  moderate 
heat,  melts  and.  flows  like  oil  ;  if  fet  on 
fire,  it  burns  very  brilkly.  It  is  found  in 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  the  copper  and 
fdyer  mines,  and  is  fold  to  the  painters, 
who  find  it  a  very  fine  and  valuable  red  : 
but  its  virtues  or  qualities  in  medicine  are 
no  more  afeertained  at  this  time,  than 
thofe  of  the  yellow  orpiment. 

Gum  S  A  n' d  a  r  a  c  h ,  is  a  dry  and  hard 
refin,  ufually  met  with  in  loofe  granules, 
of  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  a  horfe-bean,  or 
larger ;  of  a  pale  whitiff  yellow,  tranf¬ 
parent,  and  of  a  refinous  frnell,  brittle, 
very  inflammable,  of  an  acrid  and  aro¬ 
matic  tafle,  and  diffufing  a  very  pleafant 
fmell  when  burning.  It  is  produced 
from  a  fpecies  of  the  juniper,  and  the  ce- 
■  drus  baccifera.  See  Juniper, 
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It  flows  only 'from  thefe  trees  in  hot 
countries ;  but  the  natives  promote  its 
difcharge  by  making  indfions  in  the 
bark . 

What  is  obtained  from  the  cedar  is 
more  fragrant,  cfpecially  when  burnt ; 
but  it  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  feparate 
in  the  fhops,  both  being  mixed  together 
under  the  common  name  of  fandarach. 

Sandarach  is  good  in  diarrhoeas,  and 
in  haemorrhages  ;  where  its  dofe  is  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a  dram  :  it  is  alfo 
iometimes  prefcribed  in  gonorrhoeas,  and 
the  fluor  alirns  ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  much 
difufed  in  medicine.  It  is,  however, 
much  ufed  by  our  writing-mailers,  who 
make  a  powder  of  it  which  they  call 
pounce. 

v  The  varnifh-makers  make  a  kind  of 
varnifh  of  it  by  difl’oiving  it  in  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  or  linfeed,  or  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

SANDIVER,  a  vvhitUh  fait,  conti¬ 
nually  call  from  the  metal,  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed,  whereof  glafs  is  made;  and  fwim- 
ming  on  its  furface,  is  fkimmed  off.  Sun- 
diver  is  aifo  plentifully  thrown  out  in  the 
eruptions  of  volcanos  ;  fome  is  of  a  fine 
white,  and  others  tinged  bluifh  or  yel¬ 
low  ilh.  Sandiver  is  detergent,  and  good 
for  foulnefles  of  the  fkin.  It  is. alfo  ufed 
by  gilders  of  iron . 

SANDIX,  a  kind  of  minium,  or  red- 
lead,  made  of  cerufe ;  but  much  inferior 
to  the  true  minium. 

SANGUIFICATION,  in  the  animal 
oeconomy,  the  converfion  of  chyle  into 
true  blood. 

SANGUINARIA,  Blood-Wort,  a 
genus  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  con- 
fills  of  eight  very  patent  petals  ;  and  the 
fruit  is  an  oblong  ventricofe  capfule,  con¬ 
taining  a  great  many  roundifh  and  acu¬ 
minated  feeds. 

SANGUINE,  in  general,  fomething 
abounding  with,  or  refembling  blood. 

Among  heralds,  the  term  fanguine  is 
often  given  to  the  colour  more  ufually 
called  murrey  ;  being  made  of  red  lake 
tinged  with  a  little  Spanifli  brown  ;  it  is 
chiefly  ufed  in  the  coats  of  the  knights  of 
the  Bath,  and  is  reprefented,  in  engrav¬ 
ing,  by  hatches  like  thole  of  purpure. 
See  Purpure. 

SANGUIS,  Blood,  in  the  animal 
(Economy.  See  Blood. 

SANHEDRIM,  or  Sanhedrin,  a- 
mong  the  Jews,  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  confiding  of  feventy  fenators, 
taken  partly  from  among  the  priefts  and 
JLevites,  and  partly  out  of  the  inferior 
judges,  who  formed  what  is  called  the 
Vol.  IV. 
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lefler  fanhedrim.  The  room  they  mdt 
in  was  a  rotunda,  half  of  which  was  built 
without  the  temple,  and  half  within. 
The  nafi,  or  prefident  of  the  fanhedrim, 
fat  upon  a  throne,  with  his  deputy  on  his 
right  hand,  his  fub-deputy  on  his  left, 
and  the  other  fenators  ranged  in  order  on 
each  fide.  The  authority  of  this  council 
was  very  extenfive,  for  they  decided  fuch 
caufes  as  were  brought  before  them  by 
way  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  courts  ; 
and  the  king,  the  high  priefts,  and  pro¬ 
phets,  were  under  the  jurifdiition  of  this 
tribunal.  They  had  the  right  of  judging 
in  capital  cafes,  and  fentence  of  death 
might  not  be  pronounced  in  any  other 
place  ;  for  which  reafon  the  Jews  were 
forced  to  quit  this  hall,  when  the  power 
of  life  and  death  was  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  forty  years  before  the  deftruition 
of  the  temple,  and  three  years  before  the 
death  of  Chrift.  There  were  feveral  in¬ 
ferior  ianhedrims  in  Paleftine,  each  of 
which  confifted.  of  twenty-three  perfons  ; 
all  thefe  depended  on  the  great  fanhedrim 
of  Je-rufalom. 

SANIES,  in  medicine,  a  ferous  putrid 
matter,  ilTuing  from  wounds  ;  it  differs 
from  pus,  which  is  thicker  and  whiter. 

SANTALUM,  in  the  materia  medi- 
ca,  a  hard,  odoriferous  medicinal  wood, 
brought  from  the  Eaft- Indies,  oT  which 
there  are  three  forts,  viz.  the  yellow, 
white,  and  red,  All  thefe  forts  are  at- 
tenuants,  and  all  have  an  aftringency, 
but  the  red  moft  of  all.  They  are  ac¬ 
counted  cordials,  and  are  faid  to  be  good 
in  obftrudtions  of  the  vifeera,  but  they 
are  little  ufed,  except  as  ingredients  in 
fome  of  the  compofitions  of  the  Ihops. 

SAP,  in  phyfiology,  a  juice  furnifhed 
by  the  earth',  and  changed  into  the  plant, 
con  filling  of  foffii  parts,  other  parts  de¬ 
rived  from  the  air  and  rain,  and  others 
from  putrified  animals,  plants,  &c.  See 
Juices 

This  juice  enters  the  plant  in  form  of 
a  fine  and  fubtile  water,  which  the  nearer 
it  is  to  the  root,  the  more  it  retains  of 
its  proper  nature  ;  and  the  farther  from 
the  root,  and  the  more  a&ion  it  has  fuf- 
tained,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the 
nature  of  the  vegetable :  confequently, 
when  the  juice  enters  the  root  it  is  earthy, 
watery,  poor,  acid,  and  fcarcely  oleagi¬ 
nous  at  all.  In  the  trunk  and  branches 
it  is  farther  prepared,  though  it  Hill  con¬ 
tinues  acid,  as  we  find  by  tapping  a  tree 
in  the  month  of  February.  The  fap  be¬ 
ing  here  carried  to  the  germs  or  buds,  is 
more  conceited;  and  here  having  un- 
R  folded 
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folded  the  leaves,  thefe  come  to  ferve  as 
lungs  for  the  circulation  and  farther  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  juice.  By  fuch  means  is 
..he  lap  (HU  farther  altered  and  digefted, 
as  it  is  farther  in  the  petals  or  leaves  of 
the  dozers,  which  tranfmit  the  juice, 
now  brought  to  a  farther  ilibtjlity,  to  the 
(lamina;  thefe  communicate  it  to  the  fa¬ 
rina,  or  dud,  in  the  apices,  which  is,  as 
it  were,  the  male  feed  of  the  plant  ; 
where  having  undergone  a  farther  matu¬ 
ration,  it  is  filed  into  the  piftil,  which 
performs  the  office  of  an  uterus  or  womb ; 
and  thus  having  acquired  its  laft  perfec¬ 
tion,  it  gives  rife  to  a  new  fruit  or  plant. 
The  fap  havi/ig  thus  gone  its  ftage,  from 
the  root  to  the  remote  branches,  and  even 
the  flower;  and  having,  in  every  part  of 
its  progrefs,  depofited  fomething  both  for 
aliment  and  defence,  what  is  redundant 
pafles  out  into  the  bark,  the  veflels.of 
which  are  inofculatcd  with  thofe  in  which 
the  fap  mounts;  and  through  which  it 
defeends  to  the  root,  and  thence  to  the 
earth  again.  And  thus  a  circulation  is 
effected. 

SAP,  or  Sapp,  in  the  art  of  war,  is 
the  dittoing  deep  under  the  earth  of  the 
glacis,  in  order  to  open  a  covered  pallage 
.into  the  moat.  It  is  only  a  deep  trench, 
covered  at  top  with  boards,  hurdles, 
earth,  fand-bags,  Szc.  and  is  ufually  be¬ 
gun  five  or  fix  fathoms  from  the  faliant 
angle  of  the  glacis. 

S  API  N  DUS,  the  Soapberry-Ts  e  e, 
in  botanv,  a  plant  the  flower  of  which 
conflfts  of  four  oval  petals  ;  and  the 
fruit  of  three  capfules,  each  including  a 
globofe  nut.  The  berrhs  of  this  tree  are 
ufed  for  wafhing,  in  (lead  o-f  leap,  whence 
the  Englifh  name. 

SAPO,  Soap.  See  Soap. 

SAPONARIA,  Soap  wort,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  plant  the  flower  of  which  conflfts 
of  five  petals,  with  a  plain  limb  ;  and  its 
fruit  an  unilocular  capfule,  containing  a 
number  of  an  all  feeds.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  accounted  aperient,  corroborant, 
and  ludorific  ;  and, even  preferred  by  lbme 
to  faffafras  in  thefe  intentions.  The 
leaves  agitated  with  water,  raife  a  fapo- 
naeeous  froth,  which  lias  nearly  the  fame 
effects  with  folutions  of  foap  itfelf,  in 
taking  out  fpots  from  cloths,  whence  the 
name. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  pellucid  gem,  which  in 
its  find!  Hate,  is  extremely  beautiful  and 
valuable,  and  fecond  only  to  the  diamond 
in  luftre,  hardnefs,  and  price.  Its  pro¬ 
per  colour  is  a  pure  blue  ;  in  the  fined 
Specimens  it  is  of  the  deeped  azure,  and 
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in  others  varies  into  palenefs  in  fhades  o ? 
all  degrees  between  that  and  a  pure  crys¬ 
tal  brightnefs  and  water,  without  the  leafjfc 
tinge  of  colour,  but  with  a  luftre  much 
fuperior  to  the  cryilal.  They  are  diftin- 
guifhed  into  four  forts,  viz.  the  blue  fap- 
phire,  the  white  fa pp hire,  the  water  fap- 
phire,  and  the  milk  fapphire.  The  fined 
fapphires  in  the  world  aie  brought  from 
the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  in  the  Eaft-Indies-, 
where  fome  are  found  perfectly  colourlcfs, 
and  others  of  all  the  (hades  of  blue  ;  thefe 
are  all  found  in  the  pebble- form.  We 
have  very  fine  fapphires  alfo,  partly  peb¬ 
ble,  partly  cryftal-fhapcd,  from  Bhnagar, 
Conanor,  Calicut,  and  the  ifland  of  Cey¬ 
lon  :  thefe  alfo  are  of  all  the  (hades  of 
blue.  And  in  Ceylon  there  are  fometimes 
found  a  fort  of  baftard  gems,  of  a  mixed 
nature  between  the  fapphire  and  ruby. 
Tire  occidental  are  fromSilefia,  Bohemia, 
and  many  other  parts  of  Europe;  hut 
though  thefe  are  often  very  beautiful 
Hones,  they  are  greatly  inferior,  both  in 
luftre  and  hardnefs,  to  the  oriental. 

*  SAPPHO,  a  native  of  Mit'ylc-ne,  in 
the  ifle  of  Lefbos,  was  fo  greatly  celebrat¬ 
ed  on  account  of  her  poems,  that  the  was 
fur  named  the  Tenth  Mufe.  She  lived 
about  600  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera, 
and  all  the  antients  mention  her  with 
admiration.  It  is  faid,  that  beino-  the 
widow  of  an  inhabitant  in  the  ifland  of 
Andros,  fhe  conceived  a  violent  paflion 
for  Phaon,  a  young  poet  of  Erythea,  and 
that  fhe  wasfo  affiidted  at  his  flighting  her 
paflion,  that  fhe  threw  herfelf  from  the 
top  of  a  rock  into  the  lea.  There  are 
now  extant  only  Sappho’s  hymn  toVenus, 
one  of  her  odes,  and  fome  fragments  of 
her  writings  ;  but  the  beauty  and  delica¬ 
cy  of  thefe  precious  remains,  make  us  re¬ 
gret  the  lofs  of  her  other  poems. 

SARABAND,  a  mulical  compofition 
in  triple  time,  the  motions  of  which  are 
flow  and  ferious.  Saraband  is  alfo  a 
dance  to  the  fame  meafure,  which  ufual¬ 
ly  terminates  when  the  hand  that  beats 
rifes  ;  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  a 
courant,  which  ends  when  the  hand  that 
beats  the  time  falls;  and  is  otherwife 
much  the  fame  as  the  minuet.  The  fara- 
band  is  (aid  to  be  originally  derived  from 
the  i-aracens,  and  is  ufually  danced  to  the 
found  of  the  guitar  or  caflanettes. 

*  SARAGOSSA,  an  achieprfcopal  city 
of  Spain,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  with  an  univerfity,  and  a  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  inquifition.  It  is  very  large, 
handfomc,  and  well  built;  and  the  flreets 

I  are  long,  wide,  handfom&ly  paved,  neat. 

and 
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and  clean.  The  homes  -are  in  general 
better  than  thofe  of  Madrid,  and  are  five 
or  fix  (lories  high,  except  in  feme  (treets, 
•where  they  are  but  three.  It  is  adorned 
with  many  magnificent  buildings,  there 
being  feventeen  large  churches,  and  four¬ 
teen  handfome  monafteries.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Ebro,  over  which  there  are 
two  very  handfome  bridges,  the  one  of 
ftone,  the  other  of  wood  This  city  has 
four  gates,  which  look  towards  the  four 
cardinal  points ;  and,  without  the  walls, 
towards  New  Caftile,  there  is  an  old 
caftle,  furrounded  with  ditches,  which 
was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  kings  of 
Arragon,  and  now  of  the  inquifmon 
The  Ebro  runs  through  the  town,  dividing 
it  in  two  ;  and  its  banks  are  bordered  with 
a  handfome  quay,  which  is  the  ufual 
walk.  The  convents  of  Saragofla  are 
very  fine  and  richly  adorned.  The  ca¬ 
thedral  is  a  very  large  and  handfome 
(lru£lure,  built  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  and 
the  choir  is  embellilhed  with  curious 
white  marble  ;  but  the  fined  ehurch  is 
that  of  Nueftra  Signora  del  Pilar,  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  fide  of  the  Ebro,  and  is  much 
frequented  by  pilgrims.  The  chapel, 
which  contains  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  is  very  handfome  and  rich,  and  is 
built  under  ground  The  Virgin  is  plac¬ 
ed  on  a  marble  pillar,  holding  in  her 
arms  a  little  Jefus  ;  her  garments,  her 
crown,  and  the  nich  (he  (lands  in,  are 
covered  with  jewels  of  ineflimable  value  ; 
about  her  are  angels  of  mafly  fiiver,  who 
hold  flambeaux  in  their  hands,  befides 
fifty  fiiver  lamps.  They  have  no  fpring 
or  fountain,  and  therefore  they  have  all 
their  water  from  the  river.  The  town  is 
very  rich  and  populous;  and  is  inhabited 
by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  bankers.  The  air  is  pure 
and  wholefome,  though  more  hot  than  in 
other  parts  of  Spain  ;  and  there  are  hand¬ 
fome  boufes,  and  agreeable  orchards,  for 
three  miles  round.  It  is  150  mile  N.  E. 
of  Madrid.  Long.  1.  18.  \V.  iat.  41. 
3  z .  N . 

SARCASM,  in  rhetoric,  a  keen  fati- 
rical  exprefllon,  which  has  the  true  point 
of  fatyr,  by  which  the  orator  feoffs  and 
infults  his  enemy  :  fuch  was  that  of  tile 
Jews  to  our  Saviour,  “  He  faved  others, 
liimfelf  he  cannot  Pave.” 

SARCOCELE,  in  forgery,  a  fpurious 
rupture,  or  hernia,  wherein  the  tefticle 
is  confiderably  tumified  or  indurated,  like 
a  fchirthus,  or  much  enlarged  by  a  flePny 
e.xcrefcence,  which  is  frequently  attended 
with  acute  pains,  and  fomeliinrs  uicera- 
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tion,  fo  as  to  degenerate  at  lad  into  a 
cancerous  difpofition. 

SAPvCOCOLEA,  in  pharmacy,  a  gum- 
refln,  which  approaches  greatly  to  the 
nature  of  the  frmple  gums. 

SaRCOLOGY,  that  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  foft  parts,  viz.  the 
mufcles,  inteftines,  arteries,  veins,  nerves, 
and  fat.  See  Mufcle,  Intejune,  &c. 

SARCOMA,  in  forgery,  denotes  any 
flethy  extrefcence. 

Sarcomata  of  the  nofe,  eyes,  &c.  may 
be  fometimes  removed  by  cauftics ;  but 
the  extirpating  them  with  the  knife  or 
feiftars,  is  the  fafeft  and  molt  eligible  me¬ 
thod.  The  wound  fhould  be  buffered  to 
bleed  a  while,  after  which  it  may  be  wafhed 
with  a  collyrium  made  of  aloes,  tutty,  and 
fogar  of  lead,  mixed  in  rofe-water. 

SARCOPHAGOUS  Medicines,  in 
forgery,  &c.  thofe  which  eat  away  proud 
flefh,  and  otherwife  called  cauftics. 

SARCOTICS,  in  forgery,  medicines 
which  generate  flefh  in  wounds. 

SARCULATION,  in  theantient  agri¬ 
culture,  a  kind  of  hoeing,  ufed  to  root 
up  the  weeds  in  their  peas,  See. 

*  SARDINIA,  an  ifland  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  bounded  by  the  Streight, 
which  divides  it  from  Corfica  on  the 
north,  by  the  Tufcan  fe a,  which  flows 
between  this  ifland  and  Italy  on  the  ea(f, 
and  by  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea  on  the  fouth  and  weft.  It  is  140 
miles  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth. 
Theie  is  a  pleading  variety  of  hills  and 
valleys,  and  the  foil  is  in  general  fruitful, 
and  would  produce  corn,  wine,  and  oil, 
in  abundance,  if  it  was  manured  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  are  a  lazy  generation,  and 
cultivate  but  a  fmall  part  of  it.  On 
the.  coaft  there  is  a  fifhery  of  anchovies 
and  coral,  of  which  they  fend  large  quan¬ 
tities  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn.  The  beeves 
and  fheep  are  very  common,  as  well  as 
horfes.  This  ifland  was  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  Spain  till  1708,  when  Sir  John 
Leake,  the  Engliih  admiral,  reduced  it  to 
the  obedience  of  the  late  emperor  Charles 
VI.  It  was  afterwards  allotted  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  as  an  equivalent  for  Si¬ 
cily,  with  tire  title  of  king  of  Sardinia; 
under  whofe  dominion  it  ftili  remains. 
This  ifland  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
the  one  called  Capo  di  Cagliari,  lies  to 
the  fouth,  and  the  other  Capo  di  Luga¬ 
ry,  which  is  feated  to  the  north.  The 
principal  towns  are  Cagbari  the  capital, 
Oriftagno,  and  Saflari. 

SARDONIX,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  femi-pellucid  gems,  of  the  onyk 
1  R  i  flrutture, 
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flrucUire,  zoned  or  tabulated,  and  com- 
pofcd  of  the  matter  of  the  Onyx  variegat¬ 
ed  with  that  of  the  red  or  yellow  corne¬ 
lian.  See  Cornelian  and  Onyx. 

Of  this  (lone  there  are  feveral  beau¬ 
tiful  fpecles  ;  as,  i.  The  thin  zoned 
red  iardonix,  or  whitilh  onyx,  with 
thin  fnow •white  and  red  zones,  z.  The 
broad  zoned  red  fardonyx ;  or  horny 
onyx,  with  punctuated  zones.  3.  The 
horny  onyx,  with  whitifh  and  yellow 
zones  ;  and  E  properly  the  yellow  far- 
dorryx,  and  the  clnyfolite  onyx  of  the 
ancients.  4.  The  orange- coloured  far- 
donyx ;  or  blutifh  white  onyx,  with 
orange-coloured  and  whitifh  zones. 

SARSAPARILLA,  the  root  of  a 
fpecies  of  bind-weed,  growing  in  the  Spa- 
nifh  Weff- Indies,  and  fcarcely  bearing 
the  winters  of  our  climate  without  fhel- 
ter.  The  roots  confift  of  a  number  of 
firings,  of  great  length,  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  goofe  quill,  or  thicker,  flexible, 
free  from  knots,  compofed  of  fibres  run¬ 
ning  their  whole  length,  fo  that  they 
pray  be  ftript  in  pieces  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  They  are  covered  with  a  thin, 
brownilh,  or  yellowish- afh-coleured  ikin, 
under  which  lies  a  thicker  white,  friable 
lubftance,  and  in  the  middle  runs  woody 
pith.  This  root  has  a  farinaceous  fome- 
what  bittepifh  tafte,  and  no  fmell.  To 
water  it  communicates  a  reddifh  brown, 
to  rectified  fpirit  a  yellowifh  red  t  in  ft  u  re , 
but  gives  no  con  iider  able  tafte  to  either 
menllruum.  An  extrafi,  obtained  by 
infpiflating  the  ipirituous  tincture,  has  a 
weak,  fomewbat  nauftous,  balfamic  bit  - 
terifh'nefs,  which  is  followed  by  a  flight, 
but  durable  purgency  :  the  watery  ext  raft 
is  much  weaker,  and  in  arger  quantify. 

Sarfaparilia  was  fir  ft  brought  into  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  Spaniards,  about  the  year 
15(53,  with  the  charaftter  of  a  fpecific  for 
the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  which  made 
its  appearance  a  little  before  that  time. 
Whatever  good  effects  it  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  warmer  climates,  it  was 
found  to  be  infufficient  in  this,  infomuch 
that  many  have  denied  it  to  have  apy  vir¬ 
tue  at  all,  and  fuppofed  that  it  could  do 
no  more,  than  by  its  farinaceous  foftnefs 
to  ob.und  the  force  oft  he  gaftric  fluid,  and 
thus  weaken  the  appetite  and  digeftion. 
It  appears  however  from  experience,  that 
though  greatly  unequal  to  the  charaftter 
which  it  bore  at  fit  ft,  yet,  in  many  cafes, 
ftrong  decoCtions  of  it,  drank  plentifully 
and  duly  continued,  are  of  very  confide- 
rable  fervice,  for  promoting  perfpiration 
and  what  is  called  fweetening  or  purify- 
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tng  the  blood  and  humours.  In  the  Me¬ 
dical  Obfervations,  publifhed  by  a  fociety 
of  phyficians  in  London,  there  are  feve¬ 
ral  in  fiances  of  its  efficacy  in  venerea!  ma¬ 
ladies,  as  an  aflilfant  to  mercury,  or  when 
mercury  had  preceded  its  ufe  :  it  often¬ 
times  anfwered,  and  that  fpeedily,  after 
mercurial  pnftions,  and  long  continued 
courlls  of  ftrong  decoCtions  of  guiacum, 
had  failed.  Dr.  Karris  fays,  that  infants 
who  have  received  the  infection  from  the 
nurfe,  though  full  of  puftules  and  ulcers, 
and  fometimes  troubled  with  noftturnal 
pains,  are  cured  by  farfaparilla  without 
mercurials  :  he  directs  the  powuler  of  the 
root  to  be  mixed  with  the  food. 

SARTOR1US,  in  anatomy,  is  both  an 
abduCtor  and  elevator,  ferving  to  move 
the  legs  upwards  and  forwards,  determin¬ 
ing  them  to  crofs  each  other,  as  taylors 
fit  with  them,  whence  the  name;  it  rites 
from  the  internal  part  of  the  anterior  and 
fuperior  fpine  of  the  ileum  ;  and  defeend- 
ing  obliquely,  i§  inferted  into  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  tibia. 

SASSAFRAS,  in  pharmacy,  the  wood 
of  an  American  tree,  of  the  laurel  kind, 
imported  in  large  ftraight  blocks  :  it  is 
warm,  aperient,  and  corroborant;  and 
frequently  employed,  with  good  fucccfs 
for  purifying  and  fw'eetening  the  blood 
and  juices  ;  for  vvliich  purpose  an  infufion  j 
in  the  w'ay  of  tea,  is  a  very  pleafant 
drink  :  its  oil  is  vAry  fragrant,  and  pof- 
fefies  moft  of  thy Virtues  of  the  wood,  it 
is  an  excellent  diuretic  and  diaphoretic, 
and  therefore  good  in  obfirufttions  of  the 
vifeera,  cachexis  fcorbutic  complaints, 
and  in  the  venereal  difeafe. 

SATELLITE,  in  aftronomy,  the 
iame  with  a  fecondary  planet,  or  moon  ; 
ib  called  from  its  continually  waiting  up-> 
on,  or  revolving  round  one  of  the  prima¬ 
ry  planets.  See  Planet.  . 

1  hus  the  moon  may  lie  called  the  fatel- 
lite  of  the  earth  ;  but  the  term  is  chiefly 
applied  to  the  new  difeovered  planets, 
which  make  their  revolution  about  Saturn 
and  Jupiter. 

SaTIR,  Satire,  or  Satyr.  See 
Satyr. 

SATISFAC  I  ION,  in  law,  the  giving 
a  recompence  for  fome  injury  done  ;  or 
ihe  payment  of  money  due  on  bond, 
judgment,  &c. 

SA  r  1  ID,  a  kind  of  nlk-ftuff,  the  w-arp 
of  which  is  very  fine,  and  ftands  out  fo 
as  to  cover  the  coarfer  woof.  Seme  fat- 
tins  are  plain,  others  wrought;  fome 
flowered  with  gold  or  filver,  and  others 
ftriped,  &c.  The  Chinefe  fattins  are 
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moft  valued,  on  account  of  their  cleaning 
and  bleaching  eafily,  without  lofing  any 
thing  of  their  lu  ft  re  :  in  other  refpetfts 
they  are  inferior  to  thofe  of  Europe. 

SATTiNET,  a  flight  thin  kind  of 
fattin,  commonh  ftriped,  and  chiefly  tiled 
by  the  ladies  for  fummer  night-gowns. 

SATURATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  the 
impregnating  an  acid  with  an  alkali,  or 
rv:ce  • vcrja ,  till  either  w'ill  receive  no  more, 
and  the  mixture  become  neutral. 

SATURD  Y,  the  feventh  dgy  of  the 
week,  To  called  from  the  idol  Seater, 
worlhipped  on  this  day  by  the  ancient 
Saxons,  and  thought  to  be  the  fame  as 
the  Saturn  of  the  Latins.  Saturday  an- 
fvvers  to  the  Jewifh  Sabbath.  See  Sabbath. 

SATUREIA,  Savory,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  with  a  raonopetalous 
ringent  flower,  and  no  pericarpipm  ;  the 
feeds, jwhich  are  four,  and  roundith,  being 
contained  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  The 
leaves  of  fummci-favory  are  very  pungent, 
warm,  and  aromatic;  and  afford,  in  dif- 
tillacion  with  water,  a  fubtile  eftential 
oil.  Both  are  efteemefl  good  in  crudities 
of  the  ftomach,  afthmas,  and  menftrual 
pbftrtr.iions. 

SATURN,  To  ,  in  aftrppomy,  the  re- 
moteft  of  the  fuperior  planets,  which,  on 
Recount  of  its  great  diftance  from  the  fun, 
fhines  but  with  a  feeble  light.  See  Planet. 

If  an  eye  were  placed  in  Saturn,  the 
diameter  of  the  fun  would  appear  almoft 
fen  times  lefs  than  it  does  to  us  ;  and 
confequently  his  dife,  light,  and  heat 
will  be  there  ninety  times  lefs,  Saturn’s 
year  is  almoft  thirty  of  ours  ;  hut  the 
length  of  his  day  is  yet  uncertain,  he* 
cattle  the  time  of  his  revolution  round  his 
axis  is  not  yet  known;  Mr.  Huygens 
judges  they  are  longer  than  the  days 
of  Jupiter.  That  great  aftronomer  fup- 
pofes  the  axis  of  Saturn  to  be  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  plane  of  his  ring,  apd  of  the 
91  bits  of  the  fatellites  ;  if  fo,  then  there 
hill  be  the  fame  pefition  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  and  poles  as  to  the  fixed  ftars,  as 
there  is  in  our  earth;  the- fame  pole- 
iftar  and  the  fixed  ftars  will  appear  to 
rife  and  fet  after  the  fame  manner, 
in  the  fame  latitudes.  There  is  a  vaft 
inequality  in  the  length  of  the  day 
in  feveral  parts  of  this  planet,  and  as 
great  a  diverlicv  of  fummer  and  winter  ; 
which  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  in¬ 
clination  of  the  plane  of  the  equator  to 
the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn  round 
tfie  fun,  which  Huygens  makes  to  be  71 
degrees,  which  is  almoft  one  third  more 
than  our  earth,  where  yet  the  differences 
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and  variety  of  feafons  and  weather  arc 
very  fenfible.  For  in  Saturn,  in  the  la¬ 
titude  of  so  degrees,  the  longeft  day 
will  have  no  night  at  all,  and  the  iongelt 
night  will  have  no  day.  And  the  two 
frigid  zones  will  be  each  of  them  6%  de¬ 
grees  abroad,  at  leaft  ten  times  as  large 
as  the  whole  furface  of  our  earth.  The 
eye  thus  placed  will  be  able  to  difeem 
none  of  the  planets  but  Jupiter,  which 
will  appear  always  to  accompany  the  fun, 
and  never  to  be  from  him  above  37  de¬ 
grees.  The  parallax  of  the  fun  in  Sa* 
turn  is  but  nine  feeonds,  and  therefore 
infenfible  ;  but  the  parallaxes  of  all  his 
moons  or  fatpllites  are  very  conftdcrable, 
and  therefore  their  diftances  from  him 
will  be  eafily  computable. 

Sate'li tes  of  'S  A  TURF,  are  five  moons  ; 
the  firft  or  inrnoft  of  which  revolves 
about  Saturn  in  one  day,  21  hours,  and 
eighteen  minutes,  at  the  diliance  of  near 
two  femi-diameters  of  the  ring;  the  fe- 
cond  in  two  days,  17  hours,  smet  41  mi¬ 
nutes,  at  the  diftance  of  2 ft  femi-diame¬ 
ters  ;  the  third,  in  four  days,  12  hours, 
and  25  minutes,  at  the  diftance  of  3^ 

femi-diameters;  the  fourth  in  15  days, 
22  hours,  at]d  41  minutes,  at  the  diftance 
of  eight  femi  diameters  ;  and  the  fifth, 
in  70  days,  22  hours,  and  four  minutes, 
at  thg  diftance  of  2  3- ft  femi-diameters  of 
Saturn's  ring.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1605,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Huygens, 
as  already  ohfesved,  difeovered  the  large  ft 
of  Saturn’s  fateftites;  the  other  four  fatel¬ 
lites  of  Saturn  were  all  the  difeovery  of 
Mr.  Caftini,  the  third  and  fifth  in  the 
years  1671,  i6yz,  and  1  <5 7  3  ;  but  the 
firft  and  ft  con  d  were  not  difeovered  till 
the  year  1684,  by  extraordinary  tele- 
fcopes  of  eighty,  one  hundred,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty,  and  two  hundred  feet  in 
length. 

w  SATURN,  one  of  the  pagan  dei¬ 
ties,  was- the  fon  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
and  the  father  of  Jupiter.  He  deport’d 

and  caftrated  his  father,  and  obliged  his 
•  J  0 

j  brother  Titan  tprefign  the  crown  to  him, 

I  on  condition  of  his  bringing  up  none  of 
i  his  male-ift'ue,  that  the  iuccefiion  might 
|  at  length  devolve  on  him'.  For  this  pur- 
i  pofe  he  devoured  all  the  Ions  he  had  by 
his  wife  H  hea  or  Cvbele  :  but  fhe  bring- 

..  .  O 

ing  forth  at  one  tune  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
file  prefen  ted  the  latter  to  her  hufband, 
and  fent  the  boy  to  be  nurfed  on  mount 
Ida  :  when  Saturn  being  informed  of  her 
having  a  fon,  demanded  the  child  ;  but 
in  his  ftead  his  wife  gave  him  a  ftone 

fwaddied 
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Twaddled  up  like  an  infant,  which  he  in- 
flantly  fwallowed.  Titan  finding  .that 
Saturn  had  violated  the  contraft  he  had 
jnade  with  him,  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  his  children,  and  made  war  on  his  bro¬ 
ther;  and  having  made  him  and  Cybele 
prifoners,  confined  them  in  Tartarus  : 
but  Jupiter  being  at  length  grown  up, 
raifed  an  army  in  Crete,  w'ent  to  the  af- 
iiffance  of  his  father,  defeated  Titan,  and 
reflored  Saturn  to  the  throne.  Some  time 
after,  Saturn  being  informed  that  Jupi¬ 
ter  intended  to  dethrone  him,  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevent  it ;  but  the  latter  hear¬ 
ing  of  his  intention,  depofed  his  father, 
'whom,  by  the  advice  of  Prometheus,  he 
bound  in  woollen  fetters,  made  him  buf¬ 
fer  the  punifhment  of  caftration  he  had 
infli&ed  on  his  father  Coelus,  and  threw 
him  rinto  Tartarus,  with  Iapetus  his 
uncle :  but  escaping  from  thence,  he  fled 
into  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Janus,  king  of  the  country,  who  af- 
fociated  him  1 9  the  government,  whence 
Italy  obtained  the  name  of  Saturnia  Tel- 
Jus,  as  alfo  that  of  Latium,  from  lateo,  to 
lie  hid.  'i  here  Saturn,  by  the  vftifdom 
and  mildnefs  of  his  goyernment,  is  laid 
to  have  produced  the  golden  age,  Saturn 
was  reprefented  as  an  old  man,  with  a 
beard,  but  bald  and  bare-headed,  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  right  hand  a  fickle,  feythe,  or 
a  key,  and  in  his  left  a  lerpent  biting  its 
rail.  To  this  deity  human  (artifices  were 
Sometimes  offered,  and  particularly  by 
the  Carthaginians.  Among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  his  priefts  were  clothed  in  red, 
and  at  his  feftivals  gladiators  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  kill  each  other.  The  abbe  La 
Pluche  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Sa¬ 
turn  is  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  judges  in  that  country,  he 
obterves,  was  made  known  by  fitting  up 
an  image  with  a  long  beard,  and  a  feythe 
in  his  hand,  the  firfl:  was  an  emblem  of 
the  age  and  gravity  of  the  maQArates, 
and  the  left  Was  to  denote  that  the  lealon 
of  their  a  fie  mb  ling  was  jult  before  the 
hay-harveA.  To  this  figure  they  gave 
feveral  names,  as  Chrotie,  from  keren, 
Splendor,  which  the  Greeks  changed  to 
C/rcnj,  one  of  the  names  of  Saturn. 

'o  called  it  Setenn,  from  fetenm, 
whence  was  derived  the  word 
Saturn.  As  this  figure  continued  expofed 
till  the  beginning  of  the  new  folar  year, 
Saturn  was  at  length  confidercd  as  the 
father  of  time  ;  his  Icythe  then  was  fup- 
pofed  to  denote  his  cutting  down  all 
things,  and  the  ferpent  the  Lvolutic 
the  vear. 
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SATURN,  in  ‘chemiflry,  Sec.  an  ap* 
pellation  given  to  lead.  See  Lead. 

SATURN,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the! 
black  colour,  in  blazoning  the  arms  of 
fovereign  princes. 

SATURNALIA,  in  Holman  antiqui¬ 
ty,  a  feflival  ohferved  about  the  middle 
of  December,  in  honour  of  the  god  Sa¬ 
turn. 

On  this  feAival  the  Romans  facrificed 
bare-headed,  contrary  to  their  cuftom  at 
other  facrifices. 

SATURNINE,  an  appellation  given 
to  perfpns  of  a  melancholy  difpofition,  as 
being  fuppofed  under  the  influence  of  the 
planet  Saturn. 

SATYR,  in  the  heathen  mythology, 
a  fabulous  kind  of  demi-god,  or  rural 
deity,  of  the  ancient  Romans,  repre¬ 
fented  with  goats  feet,  and  (harp  pricked- 
up  ears.  Some  think  the  notion  of  thefe 
fatyrs  might  have  been  derived  from  the 
monkies  known  at  prelent  under  the  fame 
name. 

SATYRE,  or  Satire,  in  matters 
of  literature,  a  difeourfe  or  poem  expofing 
the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind.  The 
facyr  of  the  Greeks  differed  from  that  of 
the  Romans,  as  being  a  kind  of  interlude 
annexed  to  tragedy,  with  a  view  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  audience  too  melancholy 
impreflions.  But  fatyr,  as  we  now  have 
it,  is  entirely  Roman,  if  we  may  believe 
Quintilian,  who  fays,  Satira  yuidem  to'o , 
riofira  eft  ;  or  Horace,  who  AyLs  Ennius 
the  inventor  of  a  poem  unknown  to  the 
Grecians,  meaning  fatyr,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  all  his  interpreters.  Sca- 
liger  however  exprefiy  denies  it  to  be 
of  Roman  original ;  and  there  is  reafon, 
indeed,  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter,  to  un¬ 
derhand  thefe  exprefHons  of  Quintilian 
and  Horace  with  fome  abatement.  Thofe 
that  will  not  allow  it  to  be  derived  from 
the  Grecians,  but  entirely  Roman,  main¬ 
tain  that  fatyr  fhould  be  writ  with  an  /’, 
not  a  y  ;  and  that  it  is  not  derived  from 
J'atyr us ,  but  fatur  :  fatira  therefore  is  the 
lame  as  fatura,  as  max'imus  anciently  max - 
tnnus.  When  the  Romans  grew  more 
polite,  thele  kind  of  verfes  refined  in 
proportion,  but  they  retained  hill  their 
jibes  and  banters,  and  kept  lo  far  to  their 
firfl  inffitmion,  as  to  make  the  follies  of 
human  life  the  objefl  of  their  ridicule. 
-Tom  hence  proceeded  fatyr,  fo  called 
from  the  larrago  and  variety  of  matter  it 
contained.  It  was  improved  likewife 
with  mulic  and  dancing,  which,  confi- 
dering  its  being  carried  on  in  dialogue, 
made  it  referable  fomewhat  of  the  dra¬ 
matic 
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matic  kind  ;  nor  had  the  Romans  any 
thing  that  came  fo  near  the  drama  as  this 
did.  Afterwards,  when  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  both  tragedy  and  comedy  from  the 
Grecians,  they  were  fo  taken  with  the 
novelty,  that  fatyr  for  fome  time  lay 
neglefted :  but  coming  again  into  e- 
fleem,  it  was  added  as  a  kind  ol  exor¬ 
dium  to  comedy.  Thus  things  went  on 
for  fome  years,  till  Ennius  arofe,  endued 
with  wit  and  true  poetic  fire,  who  oh - 
ferving  how  fond  the  people  were  of  fee¬ 
ing  the  vices  of  mankind  expofed  upon 
the  frage,  thought  a  poem  on  the  fame 
fubjeft,  without  the  decoration  of  Icenes 
and  action,  might  have  the  fame  effeft . 
Accordingly  he  attempted  fatyrs  in  the 
fame  form  we  now  fee  them,  only  he  did 
not  confine  himfelf  to  the  hexameter, 
but  made  ufe  of  all  forts  of  meafure. 
The  remains  we  have  of  this  poet  are 
noble  indications  of  the  drength  of  his 
genius ;  and  Horace  and  Virgil  have 
lhewn  what  opinion  they  had  of  his 
writings  by  borrowing  fo  much  from 
them .  After  Ennius  (iicceeded  Pacuvius  ; 
but  his  works  are  all  loft,  excepting  fome 
fragments,  and  thofe  of  uncertain  autho¬ 
rity.  Next  came  Lucilius,  of  whom 
alfo  we  have  fome  fragments  remaining  : 
hut  his  excellencies  and  imperfections  are 
very  amply  fet  forth  by  Horace,  whofe 
words  we  have  no  occafion  to  cite  here. 
Tt  muft  be  allowed,  however,  that  one 
fpecies  of  fatyr  owes  its  perfection  to 
Horace,  as  another  does  to  Juvenal.  A 
third  kind  was  the  Varronian  or  Menip- 
pean  fatyr,  fo  called  from  Menippus,  a 
cynic  philofopher  among  the  Grecians, 
whofe  doCtrinp  Varrow  followed.  It  was  a 
fort  of  medley,  confiding  of  not  only  all 
kinds  of  verie,  but  of  verfe  and  prole 
mixed  together  ;  a  lpecimen  of  which  we 
have  in  Petronius's  Satyricon.  We  have 
none  of  Varro’s  poetical  works  remain¬ 
ing,  except  fome  fmall  fragments  ;  which 
is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  confidering 
the  character  Quintilian  gives  of  him, 
that  he  was  the,  moft  learned  of  all  the 
Romans.  The  word  fatyr  was  anciently 
taken  in  a  lels  redrained  fenfe  than  it  is 
at  prefent,  not  only  as  denoting  a  fevere 
poem  again  ft  vice,  but  as  confiding  of 
precepts  of  virtue,  and  the  praifes  of  it  : 
and  even  in  the  fatyrs,  as  they  are  called, 
of  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Perfius,  See. 
which  are  principally  levelled  again  ft  the 
veakr.efs,  the  follies,  or  vices  of  man¬ 
kind,  we  find  many  directions,  as  well 
as  incitements  to  virtue.  Such  flrokes  of 
msrality  Horace  is  full  of;  anti  in  Juve- 
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nal  they  occur  very  frequently.  All  of 
them  fometimes  correCt  vice  like  moral- 
ids,  we  may  fay,  like  divines  rather  than 
iatyrifts.  With  reipeCt  to  the  nature 
and  different  fpecies  of  it,  fatyr,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  being  a  poem  defigned  to  reprove 
the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind,  is  two¬ 
fold,  either  the  jocofe,  as  that  of  Ho¬ 
race,  or  the  lbrious,  like  that  of  Juve¬ 
nal;  the  former  hidden,  the  latter  open  : 
that  generally  makes  fport  with  vice,  and 
expqfes  it  to  ridicule  ;  this  probes  it  to 
the  bottom,  and  puts  it  to  the  torture  : 
and  io  far  is  it  from  not  deferving  the  title 
of  fatyr,  as  fome  pretend,  that  it  feems  ra¬ 
ther  a  more  noble  fpecies  of  it ;  and  the 
genteel  ftrokes  of  Horace,  how  ingenious 
foever,  are  lefs  affeCfing  than  the  poetic 
rage  and  commendable  zeal  of  Juvenal- 
They  both  agree  in  being  pungent  and 
cutting,  yet  are  didinguifhed  by  very  evi¬ 
dent  marks.  The  one  is  pleafant  and 
facetious,  the  other  angry  and  auftere  : 
the  one  fmiles,  the  other  dorms  :  the- 
foibies  of  mankind  are  the  objeCt  of  one, 
their  crimes  are  the  objeCt  of  the  other  : 
the  former  is  always  in  the  pleafing  dyle„ 
the  latter  generally  in  the  fublime  :  that 
abounds  with  wit  only,  this  adds  tcx  the 
lalt  bitternefs  and  acrimony.  Either 
kind  of  fatire  may  be  writ  in  the  dialogue 
or  epidolary  manner ;  and  we  have  in¬ 
dances  of  both  forms  in  Horace,  Juve¬ 
nal,  and  Perfius.  As  fome  of  Horace’s, 
which  are  called  fatyrs,  are  as  truly 
epidjes  ;  fo  many  of  his  epidles  might  as 
well  be  called  fatyrs :  for  example,  £%ui 
fit  Mecancs,  Sc c.  might,  with  equal  rea- 
fon,  be  reckoned  among  the  epiftles ; 
and  Prima  diEla ,  mihi ,  Sec.  among  the 
difeourfes  or  fatyrs. 

The  chief  fatyrids  among  the  ancients 
are  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Perfius  ;  thofe, 
among  the  moderns,  Regnisir  and  Boi- 
leau  in  French  ;  and  Dryden,  Oldham, 
Rocheder,  Buckingham,  Pope,  Young, 
Phillips,  Sic.  among  the  Englifh. 

SAUCISSE,  or  Sausage,  in  the 
military  art,  a  long  train  of  powder, 
fewed  up  in  a  roll  of  pitched  cloth,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  ferving  to  let  fire- 
to  mines.  There  are  ufuallv  two  faucif- 
fes  extended  from  the  chamber  of  the 
mine  to  the  place  where  the  engineer 
dands  ;  that  in  cafe  one  fhould  fail,  the 
other  may  take  effe<d. 

SAUCISSON,  in  fortification,  a  mafs 
of  large  branches  of  trees  bound  together, 
and  differing  only  from  a-  fafeine,  as 
this  is  compofed  of  fmall  branches  of 
twigs. 
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SAVIN,  Sabina,  in  botany,  a  fpecies 
fjf  juniper,  and  famous  as  an  hyfteric  and 
attennant  ;  and,  indeed,  it  promotes  the 
difcharges  by  urine,  and  the  menfes, 
more  forcibly  than  faf'cly,  if  not  under 
very  careful  management. 

SAVIOUR,  an  appellation  peculiarly 
given  to  Jefus  Chrift,  as  being  the  true 
MeiTiah,  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Order  of  St.  Saviour,  a  religious  or¬ 
der  in  the  Romifli  church, founded  by  St, 
Bridget,  about  the  year  1345;  and  To 
called  from  its  being  pretended  that  our 
Saviour  himfelf  dictated  to  the  foundrefs 
its  conftitutions  and  rules. 

*  SAUNDERSON,  Dr.  Nicho¬ 
las,  a  celebrated  profeffor  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
was  born  in  January  1682,,  at  Thurifton, 
in  Yorkfhire,  where  his  father  had  afmall 
efiate,  anrl  a  place  in  the  excife.  When 
he  was  a  year  old  the  Small- pox  deprived 
him  of  his  fight,  and  alfo  of  his  eyes, 
which  came  away  in  the  abfeefs,  and 
hence  he  retained  no  more  idea  of  light 
and  colours  than  if  he  had  been  born 
blind.  Yet  being  early  fent  to  the  free- 
fchool  at  Pennifton,  he  there  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  improved  fo  far,  as  to  be  able 
perfectly  to  underhand  the  works  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  Euclid,  and  Diaphontus,  when 
read  to  him  in  the  original  Greek.  On 
his  leaving  the  grammar-fehool,  his  fa¬ 
ther  began  to  inftruft  him  in  arithmetic  ; 
and  here  his  genius  fir  ft  appeared  ;  he 
was  boon  capable  of  working  the  common 
queftions,  of  making  long  calculations 
by  the  help  of  his  memory,  and  of  form¬ 
ing  new  rules  to  himfelf  for  the  more 
readily  folving  of  fueh  problems  as  are 
frequently  propofed  to  learners,  rather  to 
perplex  than  inftrueft.  When  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Richard  Weft,  of  Under¬ 
bank,  Efiq;  I  his  gentleman  generoufly 
took  the  pains  to  in  ft  ru  ft  him  in  the 
principles  of  algebra  and  geometry  ;  and 
ioon  after  Dr.  Nettleton  took  the  fame 
pains  with  him  ;  and  to  theie  gentlemen 
he  owed  his  introduction  into  the  mathe¬ 
matical  feiences  ;  they  inftrufted  him  by 
the  fenfe  of  feeling,  furnifhed  him  with 
books,  and  often  read  and  expounded 
them  to  him  ;  but  he  foon  excelled  his 
matters.  His  eagernefs  for  learning  grow¬ 
ing  with  him,  his  father  refolved  to  en¬ 
courage  it,  and  fent  him  to  a  private  aca¬ 
demy  at  Attercliff,  near  Sheffield  :  but  i 
iegte  and  metaphyfics,  the  principal 
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learning  of  that  fchool,  were  not  rt^fed« 
able  to  his  genius;  he  therefore  made 
but  a  thort  ftay.  He  now  profecuted  his 
ftudies  at  home  without  a  matter.  His 
father  having  a  numerous  family,  at 
length  grew  urieafy  at  the  charge  of  keep¬ 
ing  him.  His  own  inclinations  led  hirri 
to  Cambridge  ;  but  the  expence  of  art 
education  there  was  a  difficulty  not  to  be 
furmounted.  At  laft  it  was  refolded  that 
he  fhould  try  his  fortune  there,  but  in  a 
wfiy  very  uncommon,  not  as  a  fcholar,' 
but  as  a  matter  ;  for  his  friends  obferving 
that  he  was  peculiarly  happy  m  con¬ 
veying  his  ideas  to  others,  hoped  he 
would  teach  the  mathematics  with  credit 
even  in  the  univerfity.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Jofbua  Dunn,  a  fellow-commoner  in 
Chrift- college,  brought  him  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1707,  when  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age;  and  he  refided  in  the  col¬ 
lege  with  his  friend,  without  being  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member.  The  fociety,  pleafed 
with  fo  extraordinary  a  guett,  allotted 
him  a  chamber,  and  allowed  him  every 
privilege  that  could  be  of  advantage  to 
him.  But  he  ftill  laboured  under  many 
difficulties;  he  was  young,  and  without 
a  fortune,  and  though  untaught  himfelf, 
was  to  teach  philofophy  in  an  univerfity 
where  it  reigned  in  the  greateft  perfec¬ 
tion.  1  he  lJrincipia  Mathematical.,  Optics , 
and  Aritbmetica  Unmerjalis  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  were  the  foundations  of  his  lec¬ 
tures,  and  afforded  him  a  noble  field  for 
the  difplay  of  his  genius ;  and  great 
crowds  came  to  hear  a  blind  man  fpeak 
lectures  on  optics,  difeourfe  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  light  and  colours,  explain  the 
theory  of  viiion,  the  effeft  of  glafles,  the 
phoenomenon  of  the  rainbow,  and  other 
objects  of  fight.  This  mud  appear  ex¬ 
tremely  furprifmg;  but  if  we  confiderthat 
this  fcience  is  altogetherexplained  by  lines, 
and  is  fubjeft  to  the  rules  of  geometry,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  he  might 
become  a  mafter  of  thefe  liihiedts.  As  he 
inftrndted  youth  in  the  principles  of  the 
Newtonian  philofophy,  he  foon  became 
acquainted  with  its  incomparable  author, 
who  had  leveral  years  before  left  the  uni¬ 
verfity,  and  frequently  converfed  with 
him  on  the  molt  difficult  parts  of  his 
works  :  he  alfo  lived  in  friendship  with 
the  other  eminent  mathematicians  of  the 
age,  Halley,  Cotes,  De  Moivre,  & c. 
Upon  Mr.  Whifton  s  removal  from  the 
pmfefTorfhip  of  the  mathematics  in  the 
!  unvierfity  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Sauudej- 
;  ion  s  mathematical  merit  was  fo  Superior 
j  to  that  of  any  of  his  competitors,  that 
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ah  extraordinary  ftep  was  taken  in  his 
favour:  in  order  to  qualify  him  with  a 
degree  which  the  datutes  require,  the 
heads  of  colleges  applied  to  the  duke  of 
Somerfet,  their  chancellor,  who  procured 
a  mandate  from  queen  Anne  for  con¬ 
ferring  on  him  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts,  and  he  was  then  cbofen  Lucaiian 
profeffor  of  the  mathematics  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1 7 1  j  ;  when  he  began  with  an  inau¬ 
guration  fpeech,  in  very  elegant  Latin, 
and  a  dyle  truly  Ciceronian.  He  conti¬ 
nued  at  C b rift’s  college  till  1713,  when 
he  took  a  houfe  in  Cambridge,  and  foon 
after  married  a  daughter  of  the  reverend 
Mr.  Dickens,  redtor  of  Boxworth  in 
Cambridgefhtre,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon 
and  a  daughter.  In  i?z8,  when  the 
univerfity  was  honoured  with  a  vifit  from 
George  II.  that  prince  was  pleafed  to  ex- 
prefs  his  defire  of  feeing  fo  remarkable  a 
perfon  ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Saunderfon 
waited  on  his  majeily  in  the  fenate-houle, 
where,  by  the  royal  favour,  he  was  crea¬ 
ted  doctor  of  laws.  Mr.  Saunderfon  had 
great  wit  and  vivacity  in  converfation, 
and  "was  an  excellent  companion.  He 
had  a  particular  regard  to  truth,  and  was 
fuch  an  enemy  to  difguife,  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  fpeak  his  thoughts  at  all 
times  with  unrefirained  freedom,  Hence 
his  fentimentson  men  and  opinions,  his 
friendfhip  -or  d  if  regard,  were  exprefi'ed 
without  referve  :  but  this  fincerity  raifed 
him  many  enemies.  He  at  fird  acquired 
mod  of  his  ideas  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling; 
and  this,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe  vvith 
«he  blind,  he  enjoyed  in  great  perfe<dion. 
Yet  he  could  not,  as  fome  are  faid  to  have 
done,  didinguifb  colours  by  that  fenfe  ; 
for  after  having  made  repeated  trials,  he 
ufed  to  fay,  it  was  pretending  to  impof- 
fibilities  But  he  could  with  great  nicety 
and  exaftnefs  obferve  the  lead  degree  of 
roughnefs  or  defe<ft  of  polifh  in  a  lurface- 
Thus,  in  a  fet  of  Roman  medals,  he  dif- 
tinguilhed  the  genuine  from  the  falfe, 
though  they  bad  been  counterfeited  with 
fuch  exadfnefs  as  to  deceive  a  connoideur 
who  had  judged  by  the  eye.  By  the 
fenfe  of  feeling,  alfo,  he  didinguilhed 
the  lead  variation  in  the  atmofphere : 
and  the  author  of  his  life  fays,  that  he 
has  been  fee n  in  a  garden,  when  obferva- 
tions  have  been  making  on  the  fun,  to 
take  notice  of  every  cloud  that  interrupted 
the  obfervation,  alniod  as  judly  as  they 
who  could  fee  it.  He  could  alfo  tell  when 
any  thing  was  held  near  his  face,  or 
when  he  paded  by  a  tree  at  no  great  dif- 
tance,  provided  the  air  was  cairn,  merely 
Ysn*.  IV. 
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by  the  different  impulfe  of  the  air  on  his 
face.  His  ear  was  aho  equally  exaft  ;  he 
could  readily  diffinguifh  to  the  fifth  pare 
or  a  note  :  by  the  quicknefs  of  this  fenfe 
he  could  judge  of  the  fize  of  a  room,  and 
of  his  didance  from  the  wall ;  and  if  he 
ever  walked  over  a  pavement  in  courts, 
piazzas,  &c.  which  remedied  a  found,  and 
was  afterwards  conducted  thither  again, 
he  could  exaftly  tell  in  what  part  of  the 
walk  he  dood,  merely  by  the  note  it 
founded.  He  had  naturally  a  healthy 
conditulion,  but  too  fedentary  a  life  at 
length  brought  on  a  numbnefs  in  his 
limbs,  which  at  lad  ended  in  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  one  of  his  feet,  of  which  he 
died  the  19th  of  Aptil  1739,  in  the  fifty- 
feventh  year  of  his  age. 

*  SAVOY,  a  fovereign  duchy  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  fituate  between  Fiance  and  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lake  of  Ge¬ 
neva;  on  the  ead  by  the  Alps,  which 
part  it  from  Piedmont  and  Vallais; 
on  the  wed  by  the  river  Rhone,  which 
divides  it  from  Brugey  and  Breffe  ;  and 
on  the  fouth  by  Daupbiny,  and  part  of 
Piedmont.  It  is  83  miles  in  length, 
and  68  in  breadth.  The  air  is  cold  on 
account  of  the  high  mountains,  which 
are  almod  always  covered  with  fnovv. 
But  the  foil  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  flip- 
plies  the  inhabitants  with  the  necedaries 
of  life.  They  have  indeed  no  fuperflui- 
ties,  for  they  can  fpare  nothing  to  their 
neighbours  but  chefnuts  and  turnips* 
Some  of  the  mountains,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  fnovv  in  the  winter,  yield  good 
padure  in  Tie  fumrner,  which  feed  a  great 
number  of  cattle.  There  is  plenty  of 
game,  and  among  the  red  are  dags,  fal¬ 
low-deer,  roe- bucks,  wild  boars,  bears, 
and  marmots,  white  hares,  and  red  or 
grey  parttidges,  wood-hens,  pheafants, 
and"  the  like.  There  are  feveral  lakes 
which  are  full  of  fifh.  The  principal  ri¬ 
vers  are  the  Ifere,  the  Arche,  and  the 
Arva.  The  inhabitants  are  laborious,  fo- 
ber,  good  foldiers,  and  faithful  fubje<ffs„ 
The  duke,  their  fovereign,  is  alfo  king 
of  Sardinia. 

SAW,  an  indrument  which  ferves  to 
cut  into  pieces  feveral  folid  matters,  as 
wood,  done,  ivory,  &c.  The  bed  favv$. 
are  of  tempered  deel  ground  bright  and 
ffnooth;  thofe  of  iron  are  only  hammer- 
hardened  :  hence  the  fird,  befides  their 
being  differ,  are  likevvife  found  fmoothef 
than  the  lad.  They  are  known  to  he 
well  hammered  by  the  diff  bending  of 
the  blade  ;  and  to  be  well  and  evenly 
ground,  by  their  bending  equally  in  a 
S  bow 
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bow.  The  edge,  in  which  ate  the  teeth, 
is  always  thicker  than  the  back,  becaufe 
the  back  is  to  follow  the  edge.  1  he 
teeth  are  cut  and  (harpened  with  a  trian¬ 
gular  tile,  the  blade  of  the  faw  being  firft 
fixed  in  a  whetting  block.  After  they 
have  been  filed  the  teeth  arc  fet,  that  is, 
turned  out  of  the  right  line,  that  they 
may  make  the  kerf  or  filTiire  the  wider, 
that  the  back  may  follow  the  better. 
The  teeth  are  always  fet  ranker  for  coarfe 
cheap  fluff  than  for  hard  and  fine,  be¬ 
came  the  ranker  the  teeth  are  fet  the 
taore  fluff  is  loft  in  the  kerf.  The  faws 
by  which  marble,  and  other  (tones  arc 
cut,  have  no  teeth:  thefe  are  generally 
very  large,  and  are  ftretched  out  and 
held  even  by  a  frame.  The  workmen 
who  make  the  greateftufe  of  the  faw,  are 
the  lawyers,  carpenters,  joiners,  cabi¬ 
net-makers,  ebonifts,  (tone-cutters,  car¬ 
vers,  fcnlptors,  &c.  The  lapidaries  too 
have  their  faw,  as  well  as  the  workers  in 
mofaic;  but  thefe  bear  little  refemblance 
to  the  common- faw.  But  of  all  mecha¬ 
nics,  none  have  fo  many  faws  as  the 
joiners ;  the  chief  are  as  follow ;  the 
pit-faw,  which  is  a  large  two-handed 
faw,  ufed  to  faw  timber  in  pits ;  this  is 
chiefly  ufed  by  the  fawyers.  The  whip- 
faw,  which  is  alfo  two  handed,  ufed  in 
Tawing  fuch  large  pieces  of  (tuff  as  the 
hand-faw  will  not  eafily  reach.  The 
hand-faw,  which  is  made  for  a  (ingle 
man’s  ufe,  of  which  there  are  various 
kinds ;  as  the  bow  or  frame-law,  which 
is  furnifhed  with  cheeks  :  by  the  twilled 
cords  which  pafs-  from  the  upper  parts  of 
thefe  cheeks  and  the  tongue  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  them,  the  upper  ends  are  drawn 
clofer  together,  and  the  lower  fet  further 
apart.  The  tenon-faw,  which  being  very 
thin,  has  a  back  to  keep  it  from  bend-- 
ing.  The  compals  Jaw,  which  is  very 
fmail,  and  its  teeth  ufually  not  fet  :  its 
ufe  is  to  cut  a  round,  or  any  other  com- 
pafs- kerf :  hence  the  edge  is  made  broad 
and  the  back  -thin,  that  it  may  have  a 
compals  to  turn  in.  The  furgeons  alfo 
ule  a  law  to  cut  off  bones  ;  this  Ihouid  be 
very  fmail  and  light,  in  order  to  be  ma¬ 
naged  with  the  greater  eafe  abd  freedom, 
the  blade  exceeding  fine,  and  the  teeth 
exquifiteiy  lharpenecl,  to  make  its  way 
more  gently,  and  yet  with  great  expedi¬ 
tion,  in  cutting  oil  legs,  arms,  &c. 

SAW-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies 
of  fqualus,  with  the  roitmm  very  long, 
fiat,  and  dentated  on  both  fides.  It  is 
one  of  the  moll  fingular  animals  of  the 
fn‘h  kind,  and  grows  to  a  confiderable 
'  fi 2 c j  being  often  more  than  twelve  feet 
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in  length,  including  the  roftrum,  and 
very  thick  iii  proportion  :  the  head  is 
large,  and  terminates  in  a  bony  rod .*:m, 
three  or  four  feet,  or  more,  in  length, 
and  furnifhed  all  along,  on  both  fides, 
with  very  long,  robuli,  and  (harp  teeth, 
or  denticulations. 

*  SAXE,  Maurice,  count  De,  mar- 
flial-general  of  the  camps  and  forces  of 
France,  one  of  the  greatelt  generals  of 
the  i8th  century,  was  born  at  Drefden, 
the  9th  of  December,  1696.  Fie  was  the 
natural  fon  of  Frederic  Auguftus  ID 
elector  of  Saxony,  king  of  Poland,  and 
grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  and  the  coun- 
tefs  Aurora  of  Koningfmarc.  At  his 
leaving  the  cradle,  he  was  delighted  with 
the  noife  of  drums  and  trumpets  ;  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  advanced  in  years,  he  ran 
with  extreme  eagernefs  to  (ee  the  troops 
exercifed;  and,  at  his  return  to  his 
apartment,  fent  for  children  of  his  own 
age,  with  whom  he  imitated  in  minia¬ 
ture,  what  he  hadfeen  executed  at  large. 
He  would  not  hear  (iudy  or  Latin  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  horfes  and  fencing  took  up 
ail  his  thoughts.  His  preceptor  had  even 
the  greatelt  difficulty  in  the  world  to 
make  him  learn  to  read  and  write,  and 
there  was  no  other  way  of  making  him 
ftudy  in  the  morning,  but  promifing  that 
he  mould  ride  in  the  afternoon.  The 
count  de  Saxe  at  length  followed  the 
elector  in  all  his  military  expeditions.  At 
iz  years  of  age,  he  was  at  the  liege  of 
Lille,  in  the  character  of  adjutant-gene¬ 
ral  to  the  count  of  Schullemberg,  gene¬ 
ral  ©f  the  Saxon  troops,  and  feveral 
limes  mounted  the  trenches  both  of  the 
city  and  citadel,  under  the  eye  of  the 
king  his  father,  who  admired  his  intre- 
pedity,  of  which  lie  gave  equal  proofs 
the  following  year,  where  he  was  twice 
in  danger  of  being  (lain.  On  the  nth 
of  September,  1709,  he  performed  pro¬ 
digies  of  valour  at  the  bloody  battle  of 
Malplaquet.  The  campaign  of  1710  was 
not  lels  glorious  with  refpedl  to  him  ;  for 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eu- 
.gene  pubiiely  applauded  him.  In  1711, 
he  followed  the  king  of  Poland  to  S-tral- 
fund,  where  he  i'wam  acrofs  a  river, 
within  fight  of  the  enemy,  with  a  piftpl 
in  his  hand,  and  during  his  pafiqge  Taw 
three  officers,  and  above  twenty  foldiers, 
fall  by  his  fide,  without  Teeming  moved 
at  his  danger.  At  his  return  to  Drefden, 
the  king  made  him  raifie  a  regiment  -of 
horfe,  on  which  he  fpent  the  winter  in 
teaching  that  regiment  fome  new  evolu¬ 
tions  he  had  invented,  and  the  next  year 
led  them  againli  th$  Swedes,  On  the 
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2,oth  o'f  December,  171a,  he  was  prefen t 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Gadelbnleh, 
where  his  regiment,  with  which  he  thrice 
charged  the  enemy,  fuffered  greatly. 
After  that  campaign,  he  married  Vito¬ 
ria,  the  young  countefs  ofLoben,  a  very 
.amiable  lady  with  a  great  fortune  ;  but 
after  having  one  fan  by  her,  who  died 
young,  he  had  his  marriage  difiolved  in 
J7xi.  He  continued  to  dilHng'dfh  him¬ 
felf  in  the  war  againft  the  Swedes,  and, 
in  December,  1715,  was  at  the  fiege  of 
Stralfund,  which  was  defended  by  Charles 
XII.  in  perfon,  when  the  defire  of  feeing 
that  hero  made  him  expofe  himfelf,  by 
being  one  of  the  firft  in  ail  attacks,  till 
having  taken  an  horn-work,  he  had  the 
fatisfaftion  he  wanted.  He  afterwards 
ferved  in  a  campaign  in  Hungary,  under 
prince  Eugene,  againft  the  Turks  3  and, 
at  his  return  to  Poland,  in  1718,  the 
king  made  him  a  knight  of  the  White 
Eagle.  In  17x0,  he  went  to  France, 
where  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  made  him  marfhal  of  the 
camp  ;  and  having  obtained  the  confent 
x>f  his  Polifh  rmajefty  for  his  ferving  in 
France,  he  purchafed,  in  171X,  a  Ger¬ 
man  regiment,  which  has  fince  borne  his 
name.  To  this  regiment  he  taught  a 
new  exercife  ;  and  the  count  de  Saxe, 
during  his  rclidence  in  France,  learned 
fortification  and  mathematics,  till  prince 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Courland,  falling 
xlangerouily  ill,  he  refolved  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  fovereignty  of  that  duchy. 
For  this,  purpofe  he  went  to  Mittaw, 
where  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  ftates,  and  had  afterwards  feveral 
private  interviews  with  the  duchefs  dow¬ 
ager,  who  falling  in  love  with  him, 
made  ufe  of  all  her  intereft  to  promote 
his  defign ;  and  on  the  5th  of  July, 
17x6,  the  count  de  Saxe  was  unani- 
moufly  elected  to  fucceed  duke  Ferdinand 
in  the  duchy  of  Courland  and  Semigal- 
lia.  The  duchefs  dowager  was  Anna 
Iwanowna,  the  fecond  daughter  of  the 
czar  Iwan  Alexiowitz,  the  brother  of 
Peter  the  Great ;  and  this  princefs  fo 
warmly  efpoufed  his  intereft,  that  the 
Mofcovites  and  Poles  oppofing  his  elec¬ 
tion,  fhe  herfelf  went  to  Riga  and  Peterf- 
burg,  where  fhe  redoubled  her  folicita- 
tions  in  favour  of  his  election  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  he  might  have  fhared 
with  her  the  throne  of  Mofcovy,  to 
which  (he  was  afterwards  raifed,  had  not 
their  marriage  been  broken  off  by  an  in¬ 
trigue  which  was  difeovered  between  him 
and  one  of  her  women.  From  that  in- 
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ftanf ,  the  cotint  de  Saxe’s  affairs  declined,.? 
and  in  17x9,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Paris.  .  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  count, 
while  in  Courland,  writing  to  France 
for  a  fupply  of  men  and  money,  mady- 
moifelle  Fe  Couvreuf,  a  celebrated  ac- 
ticis,  pledged  her  jewels  and  plate,  and 
fent  him  the  fum  of  forty  tboufand  livres. 
i  he  count  de  Saxe,  at  his  return  to  Pa¬ 
lis,  applied  himfelf  again  to  the  ftudy  of 
mathematics  and  to  mechanics.  In  1733, 
he  reiufed  the  command  of  the  Polifh 
army  offered  him  by  the  king  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  diftisguilhed  himfelf  on  the 
Rhine,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Berwick,  particularly  at  the  lines  of 
Etlingen,  and  the  liege  of  Philipfburg, 
alter  which  he  was  made  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral.  A  war  being  kindled  on  the  death 
ol  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  the  count  de 
Saxe  took  the  city  of  Prague  by  ftorm, 
on  the  x6th  of  November,  1741,  and 
afterwards  Egra  and  Elebogen.  Ide  at 
length  raifed  a  regiment  of  Plans, 
brought  back  the  marfhal  de  Broglio’s 
army  to  the  Rhine,  and  made  himfelf 
matter  of  the  lines  of  Lauterburg.  Pic 
was  made  marfhal  of  France,  on  the 
x6th  of  March,  1744,  and  was  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  army  in  Flanders, 
when,  by  his  vigilance,  he  reduced  the 
army  of  the  allies  to  a  ftate  of  inaction. 
On  the  1  Jth  of  May,  1745,  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  followed 
that  vi<ftory  by  taking  Tournay,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Oudenard,  Oftend,  Aeth,  8cc. 
and  when  the  campaign  was  thought  to  be 
concluded,  took  Bruilels,  on  the  x8th  of 
February,  1746.  In  the  next  campaign, 
he  gained  the  battle  of  Roucoux.  The 
French  king  rewarded  his  fuccefs  on  the 
nth  of  January,  1747,  by  making  him 
marfhal  general  of  his  camps  and  forces, 
i  he  Dutch  now  trembled,  and  on  the  4th 
of  May  following,  created  prince  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Nallau  lfadtholder  3  but  the  mar¬ 
fhal  de  Saxe  marched  into  Zealand,  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Lawfeldt,  on  the 
xd  of  July  following ;  he  approved  the 
fiege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  which  was 
taken  by  M.  de  Lovvendahl,  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  city  of  Maeftricht, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1748.  This  great 
fucceis  was  followed  by  a  peace,  con¬ 
cluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  18th  of 
October  following.  rl  he  marfhal  de  Saxe 
afterwards  refided  at  Chambord,  an  ef- 
tate  given  him  by  the  French  king  ;  and 
lome  time  after  went.to  Berlin,  where  he 
was  magnificently  received  by  the  king  of 
Frullia,  who  fpeat  feveral  nights  in  con* 
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verfing  with  him.  At  in  the  midft 
of  wealth  and  honour,  and  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  highelt  reputation,  he  dud, 
at  Chambord,  after  an  ilinels  of  nine 
■q  iys ,  on  the  30th  of  November,  17  5°, 
aged  54.  Being  educated  in  the  Lutheran 
religion,  and  dying  of  the  fame  penua- 
fion,  the  clergy  of  France  refuted  to  al¬ 
low  him  chriBian  burial,  on  whicn  his 
body  was  carried  to  Sfra/burg,  and  depo- 
iittd  in  the  new  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas. 

SAXIFRAGE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  with  a  rofaceous  Bower,  confin¬ 
ing  of  five  plane  ovated  petals  :  the  fruit 
is  an  unilocular  capfule,  of  an  oval  form, 
containing  a  great  many  feeds.  1  he  lu  • 
berofities  at  the  root  of  the  white  flower¬ 
ed  faxifrage  are  kept  in  the  (hops  under 
the  name  of  faxifrage  feeds  :  they  are 
diuretic  and  attenuant  ;  and  therefore 
good  in  nephritic  cafes  and  obflrudlions 
of  the  menfes  and  vifeera  :  fome  alfo  re¬ 
commend  them  in  the  jaundice  and 
dropfy. 

*  SAXONY,  a  very  large  country  of 
Germany,  divided  into  three  parts, 
namely,  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  the  duchy 
of  Saxony.  The  circle  of  Upper  Saxony 
contains  feveval  territories,  governed  by 
particular  princes,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
F'.  by  Prufiia,  and  a  part  of  Poland  and 
Silcfia,  on  the  S.  by  Bavaria,  Bohemia, 
and  the  circle  of  Franconia,  on  the  W. 
by  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  and 
that  of  Lower  Saxony,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Baltic  fea,  and  the  circle  of  Lo  ver  Sax¬ 
ony.  The  elector  of  Saxony  is  the  direc¬ 
tor.  It  comprehends  the  electoral  circle 
of  Saxony,  the  principality  of  Anhalt, 
the  landgravate  of  Thuringia,  the  mar- 
gravate  of  Mifhia,  the  marche  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  and  the  duchy  of  Pomerania, 
and  thefe  again  are  fubdivided  into  many 
lefiTer  dillridts.  The  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Bal¬ 
tic  fea  and  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  on  the 
W.  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  on  the  S  by  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  the  circle  of  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  which  alfo  bounds  it  on  the 
E.  The  directors  of  this  circle  are  the 
dukes  of  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  and  of 
Brunfwick-I  .unenburg.  It  comprehends 
the  arch  bilhopric  of  Magdeburg,  the 
.bilhopric  ©f  Hildeibeim,  the  archbifhop- 
fic  of  Bremen,  the  bilhopric  of  Halber- 
ftadt,  the  bilhopric  of  Schwerin,  the 
pidmpric  of  Ratzburg,  the  bilhopric  of 
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Lubeck,  and  the  bilhopric  of  SlefwieV. 
All  which  have  been  fccularized,  except 
Lubeck  and  Hildefheim.  The  other  terri¬ 
tories  are  the  duchies  of  Brunfwick-Lu- 
nenburg,  Lawcnburg,  and  Mecklenburg  ; 
the  principality  of  Verden,  the  counties 
of  Reinftcin,  and  Blanburg,  as  alfo  the 
free  cities  of  Flamburg,  Lubeck,  (  of- 
lar,  Mulhaufen,  and  Nonh-haufen, 
which  fee  in  their  proper  places.  r\  he 
duchy  of  Saxony  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  margravate  of  Brandenburg,  on 
the  FI.  by  Lower  Lufatia,  on  the  S.  by 
Mifnia,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  piincipa- 
lity  of  Anhalt.  It  is  75  miles  in  length, 
and  62  in  breadth,  and  is  a  very  fertile 
and  trading  country,  abcundingin  mints. 
It  is  cut  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
river  Elb.  This  is  commoniy  called  the 
electoral  circle  of  Saxony,  and  Wirtcm- 
berg  is  the  capital 

SAY  or  Save,  in  commerce,  a  kind 
of  ferge,  or  woollen-flulF,  much  ufed 
abroad  for  linings,  and  by  the  religious 
for  Hurts  :  with  us  it  is  ufed  for  aprons 
byfeveral  forts  of  artificers,  being  u(ually 
dyed  green . 

SCABIOUS,  in  botapy,  a  plant  with 
a  fiofeuious  flower,  each  flolcule  being 
monopetalous  and  tubular,  and  llightly 
divided  into  four  or  five  fegments  at  the 
limb  :  there  is  no  pericarpium  ;  the  feeds, 
which  are  fingle  after  each  flofcule,  be¬ 
ing  crowned  with  their  proper  cups,  and 
contained  in  the  common  receptacle. 

1  he  leaves  of  fcabious  Band  recom¬ 
mended  as  aperient,  fudorific,  and  ex¬ 
pectorant  ;  but  the  preknt  practice  has 
little  dependence  on  thefe  virtues. 

SCAFFOLD,  among  builders,  an  af- 
femblage  of  planks  and  boards,  fuBaine^ 
by  treflels  and  pieces  of  wood  fixed  il} 
the  wall  ;  whereon  mafons,  bricklayers, 
&c.  Band  to  work  in  building  high 
walls,  &c.  and  plaBerers,  in  plaBtring 
ceilings.  &c. 

Scaffold  alfo  denotes  a  timber-work 
raifed  in  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre, 
for  the  more  commodious  viewing  any 
fhow  or  ceremony  :  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  a 
little  Bage,  raifed  in  fome  public  place 
whereon  to  behead  criminals. 

SC  ALA,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given 
to  two  canals  in  the  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

SC  ALA,  in  architecture,  the  fame 
with  flair-cafe. 

SCaLADO,  or  Scalade,  in  the 
art  of  war,  a  furious  aflault  made  on  the 
wall  or  rampart  of  a  city,  or  other  forti¬ 
fied  place,  by  means  oi  ladder*,  without 
,  car* 
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carrying  on  works  in  form  to  fecure  the 
men, 

SCALE,  a  mathematical  inftrument, 
confining  of  icveral  lines  drawn  on  wood, 
brafs,  filver,  &c.  and  varioufly  divided, 
according  to  the  purpofes  it  is  intended 
to  ferve  ;  whence  it  acquires  various  de¬ 
nominations,  as  the  plain-fcale,  diago 
nai-fcale,  plotting- fcale,  Gunter’s -fcale, 
Sec. 

Conf  ruffian  and  ufe  of  the  Plain-  SCALE. 
The  plain-fcale  is  an  inflrument  much 
tifed  in  navigation,  Sec,  for  folving  the 
feveral  cafes  of  failing..  See  Navigation. 

SCALE,  Scaia,  in  mufic,  a  denomi¬ 
nation  given  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
fix  fyllables  invented  by  Guido  A  retine, 
ut ,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol ,  la,  called  alfo  gam- 
mut.  See  Gavamut. 

i  It  hears  the  name  fcale  (i  e.  ladder)  be- 
caufe  it  reprefents  a  kind  of  ladder,  by 
means'whereof,  the  voice rifes  to  acute,  or 
<lefcends  to  grave  ;  each  of  fix  fyllables  be¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  one  Hep  of  the  ladder. 
Scale  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  feries  of  founds 
pifing  or  falling  towards  acutenefs  or  gra¬ 
vity,  from  any  given  pitch  of  tune,  to 
the  greateft  diftance  that  is  fit  or  practi¬ 
cable,  through  fuch  intermediate  degrees 
as  make  the  fucceffion  mod  agreeable 
and  perfect,  and  in  which  we  have  all 
the  harmonical  intervals  moft  commo- 
:  dioutly  divided.  See  Interval. 

This  fcale  is  otherwife  called  an  uni- 
verfal  fyftem,  as  including  all  the  parti¬ 
cular  fyftems  belonging  to  mufic.  See 
Syftetn. 

Origin  and  Confruffiap  of  the  S  C  A  I,  E  oj 
Mafic-  Every  concord  or  harmonical 
interval  is  refolvable  into  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees  or  parts;  the  octave,  for 
inftance,  into  three  great  tones,  two  lefs 
.tones,  and  two  femi-tones  ;  the  greater 
fixth  into  two  greater  tones,  one  Ids  tone, 
3  and  two  femi-tones  ;  the  fifth  into  two 
}  greater  tones,  one  lefs  tone,  and  one 
i  femi-tone;  the  fourth  into  one  greater 
1  tone,  one  lefs  tone,  and  one  femi-tone  ; 
j  the  greater  third  into  one  greater  tone, 
e  and  one  lefs  'tone  ;  and  the  Idler  third 
1  into  one  greater  tone  and  one  lefs  tone. 
I  It  is  true,  there  are  variety  of  other  in- 
}  tervals  or  degrees,  befides  greater  tones, 
i  lefs  tones,  and  femi-tones,  into  which 
:  the  concords  may  be  divided  ;  but  thefe 
:  three  are  preferred  to  all  the  reft,  and 
1  thefe  three  alone  are  in  life.  Farther,  it 

iis  not  any  order  or  progreffion  of  thefe 
degrees  that  will  produce  melody  ;  a 
|  number,  for  instance,  of  greater  tones, 


will  make  no  mufic,  bccaufe  no  number 
of  them  is  equal  to  any  concord,  and  the 
fame  is  true  of  the  other  degrees ;  there 
is  a  neceftity,  therefore,  of  mixing  the 
degrees  to  make  mufic,  and  the  mixture 
mull  be  fuch,  as  that  no  two  of  the 
fame  kind  be  ever  next  each  other.  See 
Concord 

A  natural  and  agreeable  order  of  thefe 
degrees,  Mr.  Malcolm  gives  us  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  divifion  of  the  interval  of  an  oc¬ 
tave,  wherein  (as  all  the  letter  concords 
are  contained  in  the  greater)  the  dirifions 
of  all  the  other  fimple  concords  are  coh- 
tained.  Under  the  feries  are  the  degrees 
between  each  term,  and  the  next.  In 
the  firft  ieries,  the  progreffion  is  by  the 
lefs  third  ;  in  the  latter,  by  the  greater 
third. 

Great  ad.  gr.  3d.  4th.  5th.  6th.  7th.  8th. 
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Now  the  fyftem  of  odfave  containing 
all  the  original  concord,  and  the  com¬ 
pound  concords  being  only  the  fums  of 
the  octave  and  fome  lefs  concord  ;  it  is 
evident  that,  if  we  would  have  the  feries 
of  degrees  continued  beyond  an  odtave, 
there  to  be  continued  in  the  fame  order 
through  a  fecond  as  through  the  firft  oc¬ 
tave  ;  and  fo  on  through  a  third  and  a 
fourth  oiflave,  See.  and  fuch  a  feries  is 
what  we  call  the  fcale  of  mufic. 

Of  this  there  are  two  different  fpecies 
according  as  the  lefs  or  greater  third,  or 
the  lefs  or  greater  fixth  are  taken  in  ;  for 
both  can  never  hand  together  in  relation 
to  the  fame  key  or  fundamental,  fo  as 
to  make  an  harmonical  fcale.  But,  if  by 
either  of  thefe  ways,  we  afeend  from  a 
fundamental  or  given  found  to  an  oeftave, 
the  fucceffion  will  be  melodious,  though 
the  t,wo  make  two  different  fpecies  of 
melody.  Indeed,  every  note  is  difeerned 
with  regard  to  the  next ;  but  each  of  them 
is  concord  to  the  fundamental,  except 
the  fecond  and  feventh.  In  continuing 
the  feries  there  are  two  ways  of  compound¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  fimple  interval  with 
the  oftave;  thus  a  greater  or  lefier  tone, 
orfemi-tonej  above  aa  odlave,  or  two  oc¬ 
taves, 
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fares.  Src.  or  to  call  them  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees  from  the  fundamental,  as 
ninth,  tenth,  &c. 

In  the  two  Scales  above,  the  fevers! 
terms  of  the  fcale  are  exprefled,  by  the 
proportionable  Sections  of  a  line  repre¬ 
sented  by  i.  the  key  or  fundamental  of 
the  Series.  If  we  would  have  the  Series 
expreffed  in  whole  numbers,  they  will 
{land  as  follows,  in  each  whereof  the 
greatetl  number  exprelks  the  longed 
chord,  and  the  other  numbers  the  reft  in 
order;  So  that,  if  any  number  of  chords 
be  in  thef'e  proportions  of  length,  they 
•will  exprefs  the  true  degrees  and  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  Scale  of  mafic,  as  contained  in 
an  oStave  conoinnoufly  divided  in  the  two 
different  Species  above-mentioned. 
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This  Scale  the  antients  called  the  dia¬ 
tonic  Scale,  becaufe  proceeding  by  tones 
and  Semi  tones. 

The  moderns  call  it  Simply  the  fcale,  as 
being  the  only  one  now  in  life  ;  and 
Sometimes  the  natural  Scale,  becaufe  its 
degrees  ana  their  order  are  the  molt-  a- 
greeable  and  eoncinnous,  and  preferable 
bv  the  confent  both  of  fenfe  and  fcafon, 
fo  ail  other  directions  ever  inftitnted. 
Thofe  others  are  the  chromatic  and  en¬ 
harmonic  Scales,  which,  with  the  dia¬ 
tonic,  made  the  three  Scales  or  genera  of 
melody  of  the  antients. 

The  clelign  of  the  Scale  of  mafic  is  to 
Lew  how  a  voice  may  rife  and  fall  lefs 
than  any  harmonical  interval,  and  there¬ 
by  move  from  one  extreme  of  any  inter¬ 
val,  to  the  other,  in  the  mod  agreeable 
fucccffcm  of  Sounds.  The  Scale,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  fyftem  exhibiting  the  whole 
principles  of  mufic;  which  are  ei  her  har¬ 
monical  intervals  (commonly  called  con¬ 
cords)  or  eoncinnous  intervals.  The  fird 
•are  the  effential  principles,  the  other  fnb- 
fervient  to  them,  to  make  the  greater 
variety. 

Accordingly,  in  the  Scale  we  have  all 
the  concords  uith  their  eoncinnous  de¬ 
grees,  So  placed  as  to  make  the  mod  per¬ 
fect  fucceffion  of  founds  from  any  piven 
fundamental  or  key,  which  is  fuppofedto 
oc  represented  by  r.  H  is  pot  to  be  fop- 


pofed  that  the  voice  is  never  to  move  up 
and  down  by  any  other  immediate  dis¬ 
tances  than  thofe  of  the  eoncinnous  de¬ 
grees  ;  for  though  that  be  the  mod  tifu&i 
movement,  yet,  to  move  by  harmonical 
didances,  as  concords,  at  once,  is  not 
excluded,  but  is  even  abfolutely  necef* 
Sary.  In  effetd,  the  degrees  were  only 
invented  for  variety's  lake,  and  that  we 
might  not  always  move  up  and  down  by 
harmonic  intervals,  though  thofe  are  the 
mod  perfect,  the  others  deriving  all  their 
agreeablenefs  from  their  fubferviency  to 
them. 

Add,  that  befides  the  harmonical  and 
eoncinnous  intervals,  which  are  the  im¬ 
mediate  principles  of  mufic,  and  are  di- 
rc<dly  applied  in  practice  ;  there  arc  other 
difeord  relations  which  happen  unavoid¬ 
ably  in  muf  c  in  a  kind  of  accidental  ami 
indirect  manner;  for,  in  the  fuccefhon  of 
the  Several  notes  of  the  Scale,  there  are 
to  be  confidered,  not  only  the  relations  of 
thefe  that  Succeed  others  immediately, 
but  alfo  of  thofe  betwixt  which  other 
notes  intervene.  Now  the  immediate  Suc- 
cefiion  maybe  conducted  lo  as  to  produce 
good  melody,  and  yet  among  the  didant 
notes  there  may  be  very  grofs  difeord-s 
that  would  not  be  allowed  in  immediate 
fuccefnon,  much  lefs  in  confonance.  Thus, 
in  the  firft  Series  or  Scale  above  deliver¬ 
ed,  though  the  progreffon  be  melodious, 
as  the  terms  refer  to  one  common  fun¬ 
damental,  yet  arc  there  Several  diScords  a'- 
roong  the  mutual  relations  of  the  terms*; 
e.  gr.  from  4th  to  7th  is  32  :  45,  and 
from  the  greater  2d  to  the  greater  6th  is 
27  :  4° 5  »nd  from  the  greater  2d  to  4th 
is  27  :  32,  which  are  all  difeords;  and 
the  fame  will  happen  in  the  Second  Sc¬ 
ries. 


SC  ATE,  in  geography  and  architec¬ 
ture,  a  line  divided  into  equal  parts, 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  map,  or  plan, 
to  Serve  as  a  common  meafure  for  all  the 
parts  of  the  building,  or  all  the  diftances 
and  places  of  the  map. 

SCALENE,  or  Scalenous  Tri¬ 
angle,  in  geometry,  a  triangle  whole 
Sides  and  angles  are  unequal. 

SCALENUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  one  of  the  flexors  of  the  neck, 
i  his  mufcle  has  its  origin  from  the  firft, 
fecond,  and  Sometimes  the  third  rib ; 
and  is  inferred  into  the  apophyfes  of  the 
vertebras  of  the  neck,  and  is  by  Some 
jurtly  referred  to  the  number  of  the  ele¬ 
vators  of  the  thorax.  The  Scalenus  is 
frequently  divided  into  three  parts ;  hence 

Some 
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fame  anatomical  writers  have  made  three 
mufcles  of  it  under  the  names  of  the 
firft,  the  fecond,  and  the  third  fealenus . 

SCALPEL,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of 
knife  ufed  in  anatomical  difleHions  and 
Operations  in  furgery. 

,  SCALPER,  or  Scalping-Iron,  a 
furgeon’s  indrument  ufed  for  feraping  foul 
carious  bones. 

SCAMMONY,  in  the  materia  medica, 
a  concreted  vegetable  juice  of  a  plant  of 
the  fame  name,  partly  of  the  refin  and 
partly  of  the  gum-kind,  of  which  there 
are  two  forts,  dillinguilhed  by  the  names 
of  the  places  from  whence  they  are 
brought.  , 

The  chemical  writers  have  given  us 
many  preparations  of  fcammony,  among 
which  are  a  tincture  and  a  refin  ;  but  the 
fcammony  in  fubftance  is  preferable  to 
either;  for  they  both  irritate  more,  and 
yet  purge  lefs  ;  the  refin  ltfeif  givcq  in  an 
equal  dofe  with  the  crude  fcammony,  wili 
give  fewer  llools,  and  thofe  attended 
with  worfe  gripings.  The  ancients  ufed 
fcammony  externally  for  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions,  and  to  lotten  hard  tumours ;  but 
at  prefent  it  is  ufed  only  as  a  purge. 

SCAN9ALLTV1  Magnatum,  in 
law,  a  defamatory  fpeech  or  writing  to 
the  injury  of  a  perfon  of  dignity  ;  for 
which  a  writ  that  bears  the  lame  name 
is  granted  for  the  recovery  of  damages. 
By  ftatute,  no  perfon  is  either  by  writ¬ 
ing  or  fpeaking  to  publifh  any  falfe  or 
fcandalous  news  of  any  lord,  prelate,  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  government,  judge,  &e.  on 
pain  of  imprifonment,  till  he  produce  his 
author  ;  and  if  the  fame  be  published  in  a 
libel,  the  publisher  is  indi£lable,  and  may 
be  fined  and  imprifoned. 

SCANNING,  in  poetry,  the  meafur- 
ing  of  a  verfe  by  feet,  in  order  to  fee 
whether  or  no  die  quantities  be  ducly  ob- 
ferved. 

SCANTLING,  in  (hip-building,  is  the 
breadth  and  thicknefs  of  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber. 

SCAPE-GOAT,  in  Jewish  antiquity, 
the  goat  which  was  fet  at  liberty  on  the 
great  day  of  expiation.  See  Expiation. 

SCAPULA,  in  anatomy,  the  fhoul- 
der-blade,  a  triangular  bone,  fituated  on 
the  outllde  of  the  ribs,  and  commonly 
extended  from  the  fecond  to  the  feventh 
rib  its  fuperior  pofterior  angle,  when  it 
is  in  the  lead  draining  pofition,  being 
about  three  inches  from  the  fpinal  pro- 
cedes  of  the  vertebra?,  while  the  long  fide 
.  between  that  angle  and  the  inferior  one  is 
(Fetched  obliquely  forward  as  it  defeends, 
having  nothing  between  it  and  the  ribs 
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except  the  thin  extremities  of  fome 
mufcles  ;  but  as  the  fcapula  advances  for- 
watds  to  its  articulation  with  the  arm- 
bone,  its  didance  from  the  ribs  increafes. 
The  ufes  of  the  fcapula  are  to  fudain  the 
arms,  and  join  them  to  the  body,  to 
ferve  for  the  infertion  of  feveral  mufcles, 
and  to  add  fomewhat  to  the  necedkry  de¬ 
fence  of  the  parts  contained  within  the 
thorax. 

SCaPULA,R,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  two  paiv  of  arteries  and  as  many 
veins.  The  arteries  are  the  external  fca- 
pular  artery,  which  is  fent  from  the  fub- 
ciavians  to  the  external  parts  of  the  fca¬ 
pula,  and  the  internal  fcapular  artery, 
which  arifes  from  the  axillary  arteries, 
and  goes  to  the  parts  that  lie  under  the 
fcapula.  The  fcapular  veins,  which  are 
alfo  external  and  internal,  artfe  in  like 
manner  from  the  fubclavians. 

SCAPULAR,  or  Scapulary,  s 
part  of  the  habit  of  feveral  religious  or¬ 
ders  in  the  church  of  Rome,  worn  over 
the  gown,  as  a  badge  of  peculiar  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  Blelled  Virgin.  It  confids  of 
two  narrow'  breadths  or  flips  of  cloth,  co¬ 
vering  the  back  and  bread,  and  hanging 
down  to  the  feet. 

SCAPUS,  in  architecture,  the  fud  or 
fhaft  of  a  column. 

In  botany  the  fame  word  is  ufed  for 
the  dr  ait  dalk  or  Oem  of  a  plant,  (land¬ 
ing  upright  like  a  pillar  or  column. 

SCAR,  or  Eschar,  the  feam  or 
mark  of  a  wound  after  it  is  healed. 

SCARABS  US,  the  Beetle,  in  zoo¬ 
logy,  a  numerous  genus  of  infefts,  of  the 
coleoptera  order :  the  antenna?  of  the 
beetles  are  of  a  clavated  figure,  and  ftfSle 
longitudinally  ;  and  their  eggs  all  hatch 
into  hexapode  worms,  from  which  the 
young  beetles  are  afterwards  produced. 

SCARIFICATION,  in  furgery,  the 
operation  .of  making  feveral  incjfions  Jn 
the  fkin  by  means  of  lancets,  or  other 
inftrmnents,  particularly  the  cupping- in- 
drument.  See  Cupping. 

With  regard  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  fcarifi- 
cation,  Heider  obferves,  that  as  much 
and  as  thick  blood  may  be  di 'charged  this 
way  as  by  phlebotomy,  and  that  of  confe- 
quence  it  mud  be  equally  beneficial  in  all 
diforders  which  require  bleeding.  Befides* 
fcarification  is  highly  neceflary  in  violent 
inflammations,  incipient  or  confirmed 
mortification,  pefiilentiai  carbuncles,  and 
the  like,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  dag- 
nant  and  vitiated  blood,  by  making 
many  finall  wounds  or  incifions  with  a 
fcalpel  or  lancet.  Heider  alfo  thinks, 
fcarification  of  the  gums,  in  the  tooth- 

ach, 
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aeh,  may  not  unfrequently  be  very  ufe- 
ful;  as  of  the  eyes  in  many  diforders,  if 
performed  with  caution. 

SCARLET,  a  beautiful  bright  red. 
Fn  painting  in  water  colours,  minium 
mixed  with  a  little  vermilion  produces  a 
good  leaflet  :  but  if  a  flower  in  a  print 
is  to  be  painted  of  a  leaflet  colour,  the 
lights  as  well  as  the  lhades  Ihould  be  co¬ 
vered  with  minium,  and  the  (haded  parts 
finifhed  with  carmine,  which  will  produce 
an  admirable  fcarlet.  To  dye  cloth,  flu  If, 
Sec.  a  fcarlet,  let  the  (tuffs  be  alumed,  as 
forcrimfon,  in  river-water;  boil  them  for 
two  hours,  then  ban?  them  out  a  whole 
rff'ht  without  rinflng;  but  in  the  morn- 
ing  rinfe  them  out.  Then,  in  order  to 
dve  them,  take  clean  bran-water  clean 
/kimmed,  and  for  every  pound  of  goods 
put  in  an  ounce  of  pulverized  tartar; 
having  firft  mixed  one  half  of  it  with 
half  an  ounce  of  cochineal,  and  when  the 
liquor  where  the  remaining  half  of  the 
tartar  is  has  boiled,  then  put  in  the 
cochineal,  See.  Boil  them  together,  af¬ 
terwards  add  ha’f  an  ounce  of  aqua  fortis, 
in  which  a  fmall  quantity  of  lal  ammo¬ 
niac  (not  bigger  than  a  pea)  has  been 
diffolved  ;  which  mull:  be  put  in  wheu  the 
liuffs  have  boiled  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  then  boil  them  together  for  a  little 
while,  let  the  liquor  cool,  and  rinfe  out 
the  fluffs.  To  dye  a  fcarlet  in  grain, 
take  dale  clear  wheat-bran  liquor,  a  fuf- 
fieient  quantity;  alum,  three  pounds  ; 
enter  twenty  yards  of  broad-cloth,  and 
boil  it  three  hours;  cool  and  walh  it; 
take  fair  water,  a  fufEcienf  quantity ; 
h#dder  qr  flrawel,  a  fit  quantity;  boil 
them  well;  cool  them  with  a  little  water, 
enter  your  cloth  and  make  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  ;  cool  and  wafh  it  again  ;  take  frefh 
wheat- bran -liqiror,  a  fufficient  quantity  ; 
madder,  four  pounds;  enter  your  cloth 
at  a  good  heat ;  handle  it  to  a  boiling, 
cool  and  walh  it  well  y  take  more  frefh 
bran-liquor;  cochineal  in  fine  powder, 
five  ounces  ;  and  tartar,  three  ounces ; 
enter  your  cloth,  and  boil  an  hour  or 
more,  keeping  it  under  the  liquor,  then 
cool'and  walh  ir. 

S  c  A  it  l  E  t-Fk  v*  R ,  the  fame  with  mi¬ 
liary  fever. 

SCARP,  in  fortification,  the  interior 
talus,  or  Hope  of  the  ditch  next  the  place, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rampart. 

Scarp,  in  heraldry,  the  ficarR which 
military  commanders  wear  for  orna¬ 
ment. 

SLAVA Gc,  a  toll  orcuflom  anti  ro’y 
exacted  by  mayors,  lhtriiFs  and  baiilifL 
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of  cities  and  towns  corporate,  arid  of  roer- 
chant-firangers,  for  wares  expofed  and 
offered  to  fale  within  their  liberties  ; 
which  was  prohibited  by  19  Hen.  VII.  but 
the  city  of  London  Rill  retains  this  cuf- 
tom . 

SCENE,  Seen  a,  in  its  primary  fenfe, 
denoted  a  theatre,  or  the  place  where 
dramatic  pieces,  and  other  public  (hews 
were  exhibited ;  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  antient  poets  were  at  all  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  modern  way  of  changing  the 
(cenes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  play, 
in  order  to  raife  the  idea  of  the  perfons 
reprefented  by  the  adtors  being  in  differ¬ 
ent  places.  The  original  feene  for  adting 
of  plays  was  as  Ample  as  the  reprefenta- 
tions  themfidves  ;  it  confifted  only  of  a 
plain  plot  of  ground  proper  for  the  oeca- 
(ion,  which  was  in  fome  degree  fhaded  by 
the  neighbouring  trees,  whofe  branches 
were  made  to  meet  together,  and  their 
vacancies  fupplied  with  boards,  Ricks, 
and  the  like  ;  and  to  complete  the  (helter, 
thele  were  iorr.etimes  covered  with  (kins, 
and  fometimes  with  only  the  branches  of 
other  trees  newly  cut  down,  and  full  of 
leaves.  Afterwards  more  artificial  feenes 
or  fcenical  reprefentations  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  paintings  ufed  in  Head  of  the 
objects  themfelves.  Scenes  were  then  of 
three  forts,  tragic,  comic,  and  latyric.- 
The  tragic  feene  reprefented  (lately  mag¬ 
nificent  edifices,  with  decorations  of  pil¬ 
lars,  (tatues,  and  other  things  fuitable  to 
the- palaces  of  kings  :  the  comic  exhibited 
private  henries  with  balconies  and  win¬ 
dows,  in  imitation  of  common  buildings-: 
and  the  fatyric  was  the  reprelentation  of 
groves,  mountains,  dens,  and  other  ap¬ 
pearances ;  and  thefe  decorations  either 
turned  on  pivots,  or  (lid  along  grooves, 
as  thofe  in  our  theatres.  To  keep  clofe 
to  nature  and  probability,  the  feene  fhouki 
never  be  fbifted  from  place  to  place  in 
the  courfe  of  the  play  :  the  ancients  were 
pretty  lev  ere  in  this  refpedt,  particularly 
Terence,  in  fome  of  whofe  plays  the 
feene  never  Ihifrs  at  all,  but  the  whole  is 
tranfadted  at  the  door  of  fome  old  man’s 
houfe,  whither,  with  inimitable  art,  he 
occalionally  brings  the  adtors.  The  French 
are  pretty  drift  with  refpedt  to  this  rule  ; 
but  the  Englifh  pay  very  little  regard  to  it. 
Scene  is  alio  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  poem.  Thus  plays  are  divided  into 
adds,  and  adts  are  again  fub-divided  into 
feenes  ;  in  which  fenfe  the  feene  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  perfons  prefent  at,  or  concerned 
in  the  adtion  on  the  Rage  at  fuch  a  time  r 
whenever,  therefore,  a  new  adtor  appears, 

-  OS' 
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or  an  old  one  difappcurs,  .the  aft  ion  is  . 
changed  intp  other  hands  ;  and  therefore  . 
a  new  Icene  thgn .commences.  It  is  one 
of  the  laws  of  the  ft  age  %  that  tire  fcen.es 
be  well  con nefted.;  that  is,  that  one  luc- 
ceed  another,  in  /itch  a  manner  as  that 
tl^e  ftage  be  never  quite  empty  till  the  end 
pf  the  aft. 

•  S C E N I C %G,\  w  F  $ ,  among  the  ancients, 
were  entertainments  exhibited  on  th cj'a- 
na  or  theatre,  iaclqding  plays,  dancing, 
and  otjfier  theatrical  pc Hor prances  .. 

SC ENO GRAPH Y,  in  perlpe.ftive,  the 
reprelentatian  of  a  body  on  a  perlp.eftive 
plane;  .or  a  delcription  thereof  in  all  its 
dimetrftqns,  fitch  as  it  appears  to  the  eye. 
The  ichnography  of  a  building,  &c.  re- 
prefents  its  plan,  or  ground- worK  ;  the 
orthography,  is  a.  view  of  the  front,  or 
one  of  its  (ides.;;  and  the  1'ceoQgraphy,  is 
a  .view  of,  the  whole  .building,  front,  (ides, 
height,  and  all,  railed  on  the  geometrical 
plajr.  To  exhibit  the  fceirugraphy  of  any 
body,  ,t.  Lay  down  the  bafis-,  ground- - 
plot,  or  plaigof  the  body,  .according  to 
the  method  taught  under  the  article  Per-: 
Jpective..  z.  Upon  the  fe.veral  points  of 
the  .plan,  raile  the  pcrlpcftiye  heights  : 
thus  will  the  iconography  of  the  body  be 
completed,  .excepting  that  a  proper  ilrade 
:  is  to  be.  added.  ...  ,  ,  .  . 

SCEP  l.ER,  a  kind  of  royal  daff,  or 
battoon,  borne  by  kings,  on  lofemn  occa- 
fions,  as  air  enfigti  of  c.mmand  and  au¬ 
thority.  '. 

Scepter,  in  aflronomy,  one  of  the 
hx  new  con. (foliations  of  the.,  lou  them  he- 
ririfplrere,  coirli  ( ting  of  leventccn  flars. 

.  SCEPTICISM,  the  doctrines  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Sceptics,  whole  didinguiihihg 
tenet  was,  that  all  things  are  uncertain 
and  incompreheniible  ;  and  that  the  mind 
i$  never  to  adent  to  any  thing,  but  to  re¬ 
in  aitr  in  perpetual  doubt  and  i'ufpence. 

SCHEA'i',  or  Seat,  a,  fixed  ilar  of 
tfre  lecoad  magnitude,  in  the  junfture  of 
the  leg  with  the  left  (boulder  of  Pegalus. 

SCHEUCHZERIA,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants,  having  .no  corolla  ;  the 
fruit  eonfihs  of  three  rpundiflr  comprefl- 
ed  inflated  bivalve  reflexo-didant  eap- 
lulcs ;  the  leecf  is  fingle  and  oblong; 
there  is  lorn e times  fix  gejmina,  and  as 
many  caplules,  hut  three  is  the  more  na¬ 
tural  anq  ulual  number., 

.  SCHISM,  a  ..reparation,,  or  breaking  off 

from  communion  w  ith  any  church  ;  on 
account  of  iome  difagreement  in  matters 
of  faith  or  dilcipline.  '1  he  Rom  an  ills 
reckon  thirty-four  lehilms  in  their  church, 
an  d  be  flow  the  name  Eilglifii  Ichilm  on 
You.  IV. 
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the  Reformation  in  this  kingdom.  TholS 
of  the  church  of  England,  again,  apply 
the  .term  Icfiilm  to  the  reparation  of  the 
non  conform  ids,  viz.  the  Prdbyterians, 

I ndepcndanls,  (Quakers,  Sec.  who  con- 
tflpd  .for  a  further,  reformation. 

SCUOLAS  bXC,  fqmen 

thing  belonging  to  the  ichools.  Scholal- 
tic  w.as  a  long  .time  a  title  of  honour,  at 
firft  only  given  to  fuch  as  didinguiihcd 
tfiemfely.qs  by. their  eloquence  in  declaim¬ 
ing,  Sec. .  .After  Nero,  this  appellation 
was  bedewed  upon  advocates,  and  after¬ 
wards  it  became  redrained  to  Inch  as  had 
the  government  of  ecclefiadical  fchools, 
eflab tidied  Under  the  fil'd  race  of -French 
kipgs,  who  in jfrufted  the  clerks  of  the 
church  fil'd  in  the  humanities,  then  in 
theplogy  and  the  liturgy.  Among  the 
Greeks,  this  was  the  mime  of  an  office  or 
dignity  anlwering  to  our  divine  or  theo- 
logue. 

.  Scholaflic  divinity  is  that  part  or  Ipe- 
cies  of  divinity  which  clears  and  dilcuiles 
quediqus  by  reafon  and  arguments,,  in 
which  ffnle  .it  Hands,  in.Tome  mealure, 
opp.oled  to  pofitive  diyinity,  \vhieh  is 
founded  on  the  authority  of  fathers-,,  coun¬ 
cils,  Sec.  The  Ichool- divinity  is  now 
fallen  into  the  lowed  contempt,  apd  is 
,  Icarce  regarded  apy- where,  but  in  fame 
of  the  nn.iverfi.ties,  where  they  are  dill  by 
their  charters  obliged  to  teach  it. 

.SCHOLIAST,  or  C o m  jq  e n t,4 t  Hr , 
a  gtammarian,  who  \y rites  Icholia.  that  is, 
notes,  gloffes,  &c.  upon  antiept.  ffofhors, 
\y,ho  have  written  in  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages. 

.SCHOLIRJM,  a  note,  annotation,  or  re¬ 
mark,  ocqafionally  made  on  loirie  padage, 
propofition,  or  the  like.  This  term  is 
much  uled  in  geometry,  and  other  parts 
of  mathematics,  where,  after  demond  sat¬ 
ing  a  propofition,  it  is  cudcmary  to  point 
out. how  it  might  he  done  lorne  other  way, 
or  to  give  Impe  advice,  or  precaution,  in 
order  to  prevent  mi, (lakes,  or  add  lome 
particular  ufe,  or  application  thereof. 

SCHOOL,  a  public  place,  wherein. the 
languages,  humanities,  or  other  arts  and 
Iciences  are  taught.  '1  bus  we  lay,  gram- 
mar-lchool,  writing  fchool,  &c. 

.SCHOONER,  in  navigation,  a  ve.fTel 
navigated  with  two.  mads,  and  two  large 
boom -fails  on  the  nufin  and  fore-muds, 
befides  the  ulual  Im all- laris,  They  are 
generally  built  very  light,  as  being  prin¬ 
cipally  intended  for  lu  i duels,  and  to  la.il 
in  Teas  which  are  leldom  frequented  with 
ftormy  weather  ;  (uch  are  the  latitudes  be¬ 
tween  or  near  the  tropics. 
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SCHWALBE  A,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  ernfifts  of 
a  r  in  gent  fingle  petal,  the  tube  is  of  the 
length  of  the  cup,  the  limb  is  ere£t,  the 
fuperior  lip  is  erect,  concave,  and  quite 
entire,  the  lower  one  is  trifid  and  obtufe  ; 
the  fruit  is  either  a  i)ilocular  capfule,  or 
there  is  no  pericarpium  ;  the  feed  is  fingle, 
roundilh,  and  fmall. 

SC  LENA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fifties ;  the  whole  head  and  covering  of  the 
gills  arc  fcaly,  and  one  of  the  laminae  of 
thefe  coverings  ferrated  at  the  edges ; 
the  body  is  comprefled  and  broad,  the 
back  is  acute,  there  are  teeth  in  the  jaws 
add  fauces,  the  palate  and  tongue  are 
fmooth  ;  there  is  only  one  bn  on  the 
back,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle  to 
the  very  bale  ;  the  tail  is  equal  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  ;  tnis  genus  comprehends  the  um¬ 
bra  and  the  uinbrino. 

SCLARR.I,  in  natural' hiftory,  the  mat¬ 
ter  which  runs  down  in  burning  torrents 
from  the  craters'  of  volcanos,  and  which 
probably  contains  mineral  and  metallic 
particles,  it  being  pondoreus  and  hard. 

Some  of  the  feiavri  are  coarfe,  and 
others  fine  and  polifhed  on  the  furface  ; 
feme  of  them  are  black,  others  grey, 
others  reddifh,  and  others  of  the  colour 
of  iron  ;  and  many  of  them  have  cover¬ 
ings  of  pure  fulphnr  over  their  whole  fur- 
Lee.  They  feem  to  be  the  refult  of  ma¬ 
ny  forts  of  minerals  melted,  together. 

SCIATICA,  the  Hi  p-Gout,  a  vio¬ 
lent  and  obftinate  pain  in  the  hip,  chiefly 
in  the  joint,  where  the  head  of  the  thigh¬ 
bone  is  received  into  the  acetabulum  of 
the  coxendix. 

SCiENCE,  in  philofcphy,  denotes  any 
doctrine,  deduced  from  felf-evident  and 
certain  principles,  by  a  regular  dvmon- 
firation.  Science  may  he  properly  divid¬ 
ed  as  follows:  i.  'I  he  knowledge  of 
things,  their  confutations,  properties, 
and  operations  ;  this,  in  a  little  more  en¬ 
larged  fenfe  of  the  word,  may  be  called 
<pv<rinv,  or  natural  philofophy ;  the  etid  of 
which  is  fpeculative  truth. 

z.  The  {kill  of  rightly  applying  thefe 
powers  ;  the  mo  ft  conliderable  under  this 
head  is  ethics,  which  is  the  feeking  out 
thofe  rules  and  mea lures  of  human  actions 
that  lead  to  happinels,  and  the  means  to 
praftiie  them  ;  and  the  next  is  mecha¬ 
nics,  or  the  application  of  the  powers  of 
natural  agent's  to  the  ufes  of  life. 

3-  The  dodrine  of  figns,  the  moft  ufu- 
al  of  which  being  words,  it  is  aptly  enough 
termed  logic.  ' 

1  his,  lays  Mr.  Locke,  feems  to  be  the 
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moft  general,  as  well  as  natural,  divifiort 
of  the  objeCls  of  our  underftanding.  For 
a  man  can  employ  his  thoughts  about  no¬ 
thing,  but  eithef  the  contemplation  of 
things  themfelves  for  the  difeovery  of 
truth  ;  or  about  the  things  in  his  own 
power,  which  are  his  a£Hons,  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  his  own  ends  ;  or  the  figns- 
the  mind  makes  ufe  of,  both  in  the  one 
and  the  other,  and  the  right  ordering  of 
them  for  its  clearer  information. 

All  which  three,  viz.  things,  as  they 
are  in  themfelves  knowable  ;  actions,  as- 
they  depend  on  us  in  order  to  happinefs  > 
and  the  right  ufe  of  figns,  in  order  to 
knowledge,  being  toto  ccelo ,  different,  they 
feena  to  he  the  three  great  provinces  of 
the  intellectual  world,  wholly  feparate 
and  diftincf  one  from  another. 

SCIENTIFIC,  or  Scientifical, 
fometbing  relating  to  the  pure,  fublimer 
fciences  ;  or,  that  abounds  in  fcience  or 
knowledge. 

SC  ILL  A,  Sqjiill,  or  Sea-Onion, 
a  plant,  with  a  large  bulbous  onion -like 
root  :  from  which  rife,  fir  ft,  a  naked 
ftalk,  bearing  feverai  hexapetalous  white 
flowers,  and  afterwards  large  green  lily-' 
like  leaves,  with  a  remarkable  rib  in  the 
middle  of  each.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly 
on  fandy  fhores-  in  Spain  and  in  the  Le¬ 
vant,  from  whence  we  are  annually  lup-^ 
plied  with  the  roots.  They  fhould  be 
chofen  large,  plump,  frefh,  and  full  of  vn 
clammy  juice  :  fome  are  of  a  reddifh  co¬ 
lour*  and  others  white,  but  no  difference 
is  obferved  in  the  qualities  of  the  two- 
forts,  and  hence  the  college  allows  both 
to  be  taken  prom  i  feu  on  fly.  This  root  is 
to  the  tafte  very  naufeoiis-,  intensely  bit¬ 
ter,  and  acrimonious  ;  much  handled,  it 
exulcerates  the  fkin.  Taken  internally, 
it  afts  as  a  powerful  attenuant  and  aperL 
ent  :  in  dofes  of  a  few  grains  it  promotes 
expefl oration  and  urine  :  in  fomewhat 
larger  ones,  it  proves  emetic  and  fomc- 
times  purgative.  It  is  one  of  the  moft 
certain  diuretics  in  hydropic  cafes,  and 
expectorants  irr  affhmatic  ones,  where  the 
lungs  or  ftomach  are  oppreffed  by  tenaci¬ 
ous  phlegm,  or  injured  by  the  imprudent 
ufe  of  opiates.  _!  he  college  of  London 
directs  an  acetous  tinCfure  to  he  prepared, 
by  macerating  a  pound  of  the  dry  roots  in 
fix  pints  of  vinegar,  with  a  gentle  heat  : 
to  the  liquor,  preffed  out,  and  after 
fetth.ng,  poured  off. from  the  fceces,  one 
twelfth  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirit  is  ad¬ 
ded,  to  prevent  its  boon  growing  feculent. 

I  he  college  of  Edinburgh  orders  ftefh 
<quu;s,  cut  in  thin  dices,  to  be  taken  in 
4  the 
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the  fame  quantity  as  the  dry  in  the  above 
prefcription,  and  the  maceration  to  be 
continued,  in  the  fun’s  heat,  for  forty 
days.  A  fcillitic  oxymel  is  obtained  by 
boiling  a  quart  of  the  acetous  tiiidlure 
with  three  or  four  pounds  of  clarified  ho- 
riey,  till  the  mixture  acquires  the  con- 
fiffonceof  a  fyrup.  Thefe  preparations 
are  ufed,  as  expectorants,  in  dofes  of  one, 
two,  Or  three  drams,  along  with  cinna¬ 
mon  or  fome  other  grateful  Water  :  where 
the  fir  ft  paftages  are  overloaded  with  Vif-: 
did  phlegm,  an  ounce  or  more  is  given  at 
once,  to  procure  a  more  fpeedy  and  effec¬ 
tual  evacuation  by  vomit. 

*  SCTLLY,  a  duller  of  iflands  and 
rocks,  lying  about  30  miles  to  the  Weft  of 
Cornwall.  The  largelt  is  called  St. Mary’s, 
arid  is  the  belt  cultivated,  as  well  as  the- 
moft  populous.  There  are  about  1000 
inhabitants  in  all  thefe  ifiands.  The  air 
in  general  is  pretty  healthy,  though  fea- 
logs  are  more  frequent  here  than  in  larger 
traffs  of  land.  They  have  feveral  good 
harbours,  where  fmall  (hips  may  ride 
fafely ;  but  feme  of  the  rocks  are  very 
dangerous,  as  they  are  hid  under  water, 
and  have  been  fatal  to  rinany  fiiips  of 
our  own  nation,  particularly  admiral  Sir 
Claudefly  Shovel,  with  three  other  men 
of  war,  were  caft  away  here,  the  zzd  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1707;  and  there  were  1000  people 
on  board  the  admiral,  feveral  of  them  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  quality,  both  of  Spain  and 
England. 

SCIOPTIC,  a  fphere,  or  ^lobe  of 
wood,  with  a  circular  hole  or  perforation, 
wherein  a  lens  is  placed.  It  is  fo  fitted, 
that,  like  the  eye  of  an  animal,  it  may 
be  turned  round  every  way,  to  be  ufed  in 
making  experiments  of  the  darkened 
yoom . 

SCIR.'E-FACIAS,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ 
moft  commonly  ifTued  to  call  a  perfori  to 
Ihew  caufe  to  the  Court  whence  it  iftiies, 
why  execution  of  a  judgment  pafted 
fbouid  not  be  made  out ;  as  where  a  plain¬ 
tiff  has  recovered  debt  or  damages  in  a 
court  of  record,  and  does  not  take  out  ex¬ 
ecution  in  a  year  and  a  day  after  judg¬ 
ment  recovered ;  in  that  Cafe,  he  fhall 
have  this  writ  to  fummon  the  defendant 
fo  fhew  caufe  why  execution  fhould  not 
be  had  againft  him  upon  the  f?.id  judg¬ 
ment  ;  which,  if  the  defendant  does  not, 
judgment  is  given,  and  the  plaintiff  fhall 
have  execution.  Where  a  plaintiff  or  de¬ 
fendant  dies,  execution  may  not  be  fued 
out  on  a  judgment  till  the  w-rit  of  fcire- 
facias  is  brought,  and  judgment  given 
thereupon,  A  fd  re -facias  mull  likewife 
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iffue  Where  judgment  is  recovered  againft 
a  femme  foie  who  marries  within  the 
year  and  day,  to  furnmon  thc  hufband  to 
fhew  caufe,  8ic.  And  When  a  judgment 
is  obtained  againft  a  teftator,  a  fcire-facias 
iffues  againft  the  executor,  though  with¬ 
in  a  year  after  the  judgment  is  had ;  arid' 
alfo  againft  an  adminiftrator  to  an  in- 
reflate. 

SCIRRHUS,  in  forgery,  a  hard  tiir 
mour  without  pain,  though  not  absolutely 
without  ferifatiori. 

SCIRRHUS  Hep atis,  in  .riiedicine, 
a  difeafe  confiding  in  an  indurated  tu¬ 
mour  of  the  liver,  obcafioned  by  a  flag  na¬ 
tion  of  the  humours  which  groW  thick 
there,  from  afi  exhalation  of'  their  mere 
fluid  and  fubtile  parts. 

SC1SSARS,  a  Well  known  inftru- 
ment  for  cutting  any  thing  aftinder.  See 
Forceps. 

SC  LE  RO  PHTH  AL  MIA,  in  medi¬ 
cine,  a  i'pecies  of  ophthalmia,  wherein 
the  eye  is  dry  and  inflamed,  as  are  alfo 
the  eye-brows. 

SCLEROTICA,  in  anatomy,  one  of 
the  tunics,  of  coats,  of  the  eye  :  it  is  hard, 
opake,  and  extended  from  the  cornea  to 
the  optic  nerve  ;  its  forepart  is  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  called  the  cornea. 

SCI. E; RO TICS ,  medicines  proper  to 
harden  and  confolidate  the  flefli  of  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied.;  as  pur- 
flain,  houfe-leek, 'flea-wort,  garden-night- 
fhade,  & c. 

SCOLORAX,  the  Wo®d-Cock,  in 
ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  numenius,  with 
a  black  line  on  each  fide  the  head  :  it  is 
a  very  beautiful  as  well  as  delicate  bird, 
foriiewhat  fmaller  than  the  partridge;  the 
upper  part  of  its  body  being  of  a  mixed 
colour,  mottled  with  black  grey,  and  a 
reddifh  brown  :  the  breaft  and  belly  are 
a  pale- grey,  with  little  tranverfc  lines  of 
a  bright  brown  :  the  upper  part  of  the 
throat  is  of  a  whitifh  yellow,  and  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head  chiefly  black,  with 
a  few  tranfverfe  lines  of  brown  on  it  ; 
the  male  is  fomewhat  darkejr  than  the 
female,  in  its  general  colouring. 

SCOLOPENDRA,  in  zoology,  an  in¬ 
fect  with  a  very  (lender  and  long  body,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  vaft  number  of  legs. 

SCONCE,  in  fortification,  a  fmall 
field-fort,  built  for  the  defence  of  fome 
pafs,  or  other  poll.  See  Fort. 

SCORBUTUS.  See  Scurvy. 

.SCORDIUM,  Water  German¬ 
der,  in  botany  is  comprehended  by 
Linnaeus  among  the  teucriums.  See 

Feucrium. 
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It  is  celebrated  for  its  fudorifi-c  and 
alexiph.armic  virtues,  and  is  accordingly 
prdcribe'd  in  malignant  diforders  :  but  it 
is  never  ufed  alone,  being  only  kept  in 
tJVe  fhops  as  an  ingredient  of  the  con  fecit  io 
Traca  thorn,  which  takes  its  name  of  diaf- 
cordiitm  from  it. 

SCORE  is  Sometimes  ufed  to  denote 
the  number  twenty. ' 

SCORIA,  or  Dross,  among  me¬ 
tallurgies,  the  recrements  of  metals  in 
fufion  :  or,  more  determinately  fpeak- 
ing,  that  mafs  which  is  produced  by 
melting  metals  and'  ores',  and  when  cold 
is  brittle,  and  not  diiToluble.  in  water; 
being  properly  a  kind  of  glafs.  -.Some 
authors,  call  by  this  name  that  Saline 
mafs  which  is  produced  by  melting  ores 
and  metals  together  with  faline  and  re- 
ducino  fluxes.  But  the  word  fcoria  is  not 

y.  Q  ,  .  _  ,  j  %  i  _ 

properly  to  be  UnderRood  of  all  this  mafs, 
but  only  of  the  vitrified  particles  which 
are  lodged  between,  and  adhere  to  the 
fmail  mafles  of  the  falts,  atjd  which  may 
be  Separated  from  them  by  water. 

SCOR1FICATION,  in  metallurgy,  is 
the  art  of  reducing  a  body,  either  entire¬ 
ly,  or  iq  part,  into  fcoria.  * 

SCORPION,  .in  natural  biflory,  an 
infect  frequently  found  in  the  hot  coun¬ 
tries.  The  opinions  of  authors  are  very 
different  as  to  the  fling  of  this  creature, 

‘  tome  averting  that  there  is  an  opening  in 
if,  through  which  a  poifonpus  liquor  is 
thrown  into  the  wound  made  by  it,  as  is 
the  cafe  in  the  tooth  of  the  viper,  Sec. 
and  others  affirming  that  there  is  no  fuch 
opening.  •  Galen  affirms  that  there  is 
none,  but  moil:  of  the  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  aflert  that  there  is...  Bi.it  the 
whole  is  let  in  the  clearefl  ligjat  by  Sjgnior 
Rcdi,  who  took  the  pains  of  examining 
microfcopically  the  flings  of  the  fcor¬ 
pions  brought  alive  from  Tunis,  Egypt, 
and  Italy..  Thefe  he  nicely  examined. by 
the  bed  gl'afles  in  the  nrufaeum  of  the 
great  duke  of  Tufcany;  and  could  find  no 
aperture.;  hut  hot  Tuislied  with  this,*  he 
P re fk; d  the  Rings  to  try.  if  he  could  make 
any  liquor  flow,  out  of  them  ;  .they  were, 
however,  fo  hard-  and  homey,  that 
Jqueezihg  could  have  no  eflldl  on  them  •: 
and,  finally,  he  caufed  a  fcorpiqn  to 
lfnke  upon  .a  plate  of  iron,  but  no  liquid 
yyasjoyncl  thereon  ;  fo  that .  he  began  to 
conclude  Galen’s  opinion  right,  when  he f, 
accidentally,  dilcovered.  an  exceedingly 
fmall  drop  of  white  liquor  upon  the  ffinp, 

and  this  he  afterwards  'found  in  all  the 

tiials  he  .made  with  feveral  fcorpions. 
And  Mr.  Lewenhoek  dilcovered  an  opt- n- 
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ingon  each  fide  of  the  Ring  of  this  crca« 
ture,  for  the  cmiflion  of  the  poifon,  which 
he  luppofes  is1  not  difeharged,  till  the 
|  Ring  is  buried  in  the  wound.  Baker's 

1  Microfeope. 

Mr.  de  Maupertuis,  having  caufed  fcor¬ 
pions  to  bite  feveral  animals,  Of  which 
very  few  died,  or  fuffered  any  more  than 
thg  pain  of  the  Ring,  is  of  opinion, 
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oil  of  fcorpions,'  and  other  vulgar  anti¬ 
dotes  to  the  poifon  of  thefe  animals,  have 
rather  got  their  reputation  from  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  Ring  of  thefe  creatures',  than 
from  anv  eonfiderable  virtue  in  the  me- 
dicines.  Mem.  dt  l  sic  ad.  Sc'ienc.  I73J> 

Scorpion,  in  aRronomy,'  the 
figu  of  the  zodiac.  ■  See  Sign  and 
diac.- 

The  Rars  in  the  conRe’lation  Scorpio, 
in  Pto'emy’s  catalogue,  are  twenty  ;  in 
Tycho’s  ten  :  and  in  Mr.  FiamReafl’s 
forty,  nine. 

SGORZONERA,  Viper’s-GrAss5 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  with  a  com¬ 
pound  imbricated  flower,  made  up  of  a 
great  many  monopetalous,  lignlated,  and 
quinqnedentated  fmall  ones  ;  the  Ratni- 
na  are  five  very  fhort  capillary  filaments  ; 
there  is  no  pcricarpiunv,  except  the  imbri¬ 
cated  cup,  which  Becomes  connivent,  and 
contains  tingle  oblong  and  Rriated  feed 
after  each  lefier  flower :  the  feeds  are 
crowned  with  a  plumofe  down.  The 
roots- of  this  plant  abound  with  a  milky 
juice,  of  a  bittcrifh  fuhacricl  taRe  ;  and 
hence  may  be  of  .fume  fervi.ee  for  Rrength- 
enin.g  the  tone  of  the  vifeera.  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  fluid  fecrctions.  They  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  alexipharmics,  and 
for  expelling  the  mealies  and  fmall -pox  ; 
but-  have,  of  late,  almoR  loR  their  -cha- 
racRer  in  thefe  intentions.  v 

f  SCOTLAND,  kingdom  of,  part  of 
which  is  the  ancient  Caledonia,  has  finee 
the  union  been  called  Ncffith  Britain,  ft 
is  the  north  part  of  the  ifland  of  G-reat- 
Britain,  which  .is  now  united  to  England-, 
gnd  both  together  make  but  one  nation. 
By  the.  confent  of  the  Parliaments  of 
England  and  Scotland,  they  were  confU- 
tuted  one  united  kingdom  ever  finee  the 
5th  ot  queen  Anne,  in  the  year  1707. 
They  are-  now  under  the  fame  govern¬ 
ment  of  one  king  and  parliament,  with  ‘a 
referve  of  all  the  Ratu'te  and  municipal 
laws  of  Scotland,  and  other  privileges,  See. 
prior  fo  that  arra  ;  fo  that  the  legiflation, 
which  formerly  was  veRed  in  the  king 
and  parliament  pf  Scotland,  independent¬ 
ly  ot  thole  of  England,  being  Removed 
and  placed  in  one  general  parliament  of 

Great- 
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Great-Biitain  (Ifi-xte&a  peers  from  Scot- 
land  representing  their  nobility,  and  4> 
'members  their  gentry  or  commonalty; 
the  laws  in  common  are  now1  palled  by 
the  two  countries  in  conjunction-.  It  is 
hounded  on  all  Tides  by  the  ocean,  except 
the  fouth,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
the  river  Tweed,  towards  the  eafl  by 
Cheviot-hills  and  the  river  Elk,  and  Sol¬ 
way  Frith  towards  the  weft.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  reckoned  3,8-0  miles  in  length,  from 
4ddermouth  head,  near  the  hie  of  Mull, 
to  Buchanefs.  and  190  in  btvadfb,  where 
it  is  broadelt.  There  are  3c©  i Hands  be¬ 
longing  to  Scotland',  fome  of  which  are 
very  confmerable-j  •  The-fe  nee  called  the 
Weficrn  Iflands,  the  Orkneys,  and  the 
Shetland  illands.  The  air  is  generally 
wholeforne,  though  colder  than  that  of 
England  ;  but  it  is  purified  by  the  winds, 
which  are  pretty  ftrong  and  frequent.  In 
the  northern  parts  the  days  arc  very  long, 
and  in  the  fummet  Toltlic'e  the  night  is 
not  above  an  hour  and  half  loxg  in  the 
idle  of  Sky.  The  foil  is  different  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts,  there  being  many  rich  and 
fruitful  plains,  though  what  is  called  the 
Highlands,  is  full  of  mountains  and 
heaths.  They  do  not  want  wheat,  but 
the  grain  mofiiv  cultivated  is  oats,  as  it 
will  grow  in  the  mountainous  parts.  The 
productions  in  Scotland  are  much  the 
fame  as  in  England,  though  not  in  filch 
plenty.  In  tfie  Howlands  there  is  but 
little  timber,  but  ill  the .  moll  northern 
parts  there  are  fore  Its  of  fir-trees,  which 
might  afford  mails  for  the  larged  men  of 
war-;  but  it  is  diitieUit  to  bring  them  to 
the  fiea-fide.  They  burn  coals  in  feveral 
part-5,  and  in  the  Highlands  have  plenty 
of  wood  :  however,  in  other  places  they 
burn  turf;  peat,  heath,  broom,  and  furze. 
They  have  large  Hocks  of  fheep,  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  homed  cattle,  many  of”  which  ate 
brought  to  England  for  tale,  and  even  as 
j  far  as -London,  tho’  they  are  generally  very 
fmall.  They  have  alfb  a  geat  number  of 
Iibrfes  which,  tho’  fmall,  will  bear  great  fa* 
tigue.  1'be  foil  pioduces  great  plenty  of 
hemp  and  flax,  which  are  m-anufacTu-rfcd  in 
rnar.y  places;  and  at  Edinburgh  particu- 

Ilarly,  they7  have  brought  all  forts  of  linen 
to  the  greatelt  perfection,  and  export  very 
large  quantities.  .  Some  years  ago,  the  wo¬ 
men  never  appeared  abroad  without  their 
plaids;  but  now  that  cuftom  is  pretty  much 
laid  abide.  This  was  like  wife  the  chief  drefs 
of  the  Highlanders,  but  by  a  late  a'CVof  par¬ 
liament  they  have  been  obliged  to  lay  them  ! 
slide,  and  conform  to  tlie  lowland  drefs.  j 
No  country  in  the  world  has  greater  plen-  j 
£y  of  nib,  eggs  and  fowls;  and  a  very 
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great  advantage  might  be  made  of  their 
filberies-.  They  have  mines  of  feveral 
forts,  and  particularly  of  lead,  with  quar¬ 
ries  of  freeAtone  for  building;  info  much , 
that  the  principal  towns  are  confirm £ted 
with  nothing  die-.  They  have  mines  of 
very  good  coal,  great  quantities  of  which 
are  brought  to  .London,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Scotch  coal.  With  regard  to.- 
what  is-  fa  id1  of  their  precious  {tones,  gold 
and  fiver  mines,  and  other  Uncommon 
productions,  we  ihall  pals  over  in  file  nee. 
The  efirablilhecl  religion  iun  Scotland  is 
'  Pretbytemn  :  however,  all  others  are 
tolerated,  or  at  lead  connived  at. 

SvCRAPlNS,  in  naval  affairs,  the  act 
of  {having  or  drawing  off  with  ferapers  the 
former  cruft  of  turpentine,  tar,  rofin,  or 
filch  like  materials  with  which  a  fhip’s- 
lide  had  been  covered,  to  protect  the 
planks  from  the  effects  of  the  fun  and 
wind.  1  his  is  generally  performed  when 
the-  Ihip  is  to  be  new  painted  and  chant¬ 
ed,  as  at  the  fitting  out  fox  a  voyage  or  ex-, 
pedition,  at  which  time  the  bottom  is  alfb 
cleaned  and  covered  anew  with  a  coat  of 
fulpher,  tallow,  &c. 

SCREW,  or  Sc  rue,  one  of  the  five 
mechanical  powers.  A  ferew  is  a  cylin¬ 
der  rut  into  feveral  concave  lurfaccs,  or 
rather  a  channel  or  groove  made  in  a 
cylinder,  by  carrying  an  two  fpiral  planes 
the  whole  length  of  the  ferew,  in  fitch  a 
manner,  that  they  may  be  always  equally 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  in 
their  whole  progrefs,  and  fo  always  in¬ 
clined  to  the  bale  of  it  in  the  fame  angle. 

The  ferew  may  alio  be  eonfidered  as  a 
wedge  carried  round  a  cylinder,  which  in 
that  cafe  is  called  the  arbor  of  the  ferew  ; 
the  wedge,  fo  earned  on,  making  what 
is  called  the  thread  of  the  ferew,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  plate  XI. VI.  fig,  1,  2,  3, 
4,  and  5;  the  arbor  of  the  ferew  being 
A  B  in  Jig.  1 ,  and  a  c  b  d  in  fig.  2,  as  if 
the  cylinder  A  C  B  I)  was  inicribed  with¬ 
in  the  ferew.  Here  we  may  fee  the  man¬ 
ner  how  a  ferew  is  made  ;  for  if  it  be 
cut  out  of  the  cylinder  P  H  1  Q  ,  then 
H  K  I.  M  N  O  IJ  is  a  fpiral  line  going 
about  the  cylinder,  making  the  pro  mi¬ 
ll  fat  part  fo  be  left  of  the  laid  c)  Under, 
and  h  ‘k  i  tn  jr? »,  the  line  marking  the  depth 
fo  which  the  icrevv  is  to  be  cut,  fuppoiing 
the  fame  line  to  go  round  the  inner  cy- 
linder  or  arbor  A  B  C  Dy  though  not  ex- 
prefled  h.  re,  to  avoid  confufion  ;  and  then 
h  L  /  N  •»,  <&c>  will  reprdent  the  promi¬ 
nent  part  or  thread  of  the  ferew.  Now, 
if  in  llead  of  cutting  the  hollows  H  b  I., 
L  /  N,  N  »  P»  fkc.  into,  the  cylinder. 
P  H  1  Q^,  a  continued  wedge  be  fixed  to 
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Smaller  cylinder,  as  ACBD,  or  rather 
acbd,  the  lame  kind  of  fcrew  will  be 
made,  and  abed  will  be  the  arbo!  of  that 
fcrew.  Sometimes  the  mod  prominent 
part  of  the  thread,  as  L  N,  &c.  is  not 
lharp  but  flat,  and  then  the  thread  is, call¬ 
ed  a  fquare  thread,  as  in  jig.  5,  which 
reprefents  the  fedtion  of  fuch  a  fcrew. 
This  fort  of  thfead  is  not  ufed  in  wood, 
but  in  iron,  and  in  other  metals  ;  it  is  of 
good  fervi.ee,  being  commonly  more  dur¬ 
able,  and  raifing  the  weight  with  more 
cafe  than  the  fharp  thread. 

Force  of  the  Screw.  To  make  an  ef- 
timate  of  the  force  of  the  fcrew,  which 
may  be  compared  either  to  an  inclined 
plane,  or  to  a  wedge,  according  as  its 
arbor  does  or  does  nqt  advance  in  a  pro- 
greflive  motion  whilfl  it  turns  round  its 
axis  to  raife  or  Hop  a  weight,  or  to  prefs 
bodies  together,  which  are  the  feveral 
ufes  of  a  fcrew,  let  us  take  a  flexible 
wedge,  as,  for  example,  one  of  paper, 
and  ceil  it  round  a  cylinder,  jig.  1.  as  is 
rep  re  fen  ted  in  the  figure,  where  A  B  is 
the  arbor,  C  1  D  one  thread,  or  helix, 
DHE  another,  and  ETG  part  of  the 
wedge  left  to  fhew  the  proportion  between 
the  power  that  turns  the  fcrew  and  the 
•weight  W, 

If  the  weight  is  pufhed  up  the  wedge 
(or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  raifed  per- 
perpendtcularly  by  the  wedge  flipping 
under  it)  from  F  to  H  in  the  direction 
W  w,  then  will  H  G  be  the  velocity  of 
the  weight,  and  G  T  the  velocity  of  the 
pAwer,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  inclin¬ 
ed  plane  becoming  a  wedge  ;  and  this  will 
be  the  analogy  for  the  fcrew  thus  adling. 

As  a  circle  whofe  diameter  is  M  h  :  to 
H  I  the  di fiance  of  two  threads  :  :  (or  as 
the  bale  F  G  :  to  the  perpendicular 
FI  G  :  :)  fo  is  the  weight  :  to  the  power 
applied  to  the  arbor  at  A,  to  raife  a 
weight  up  the  thread  FI  D  I  C. 

N.  B.  We  fuppofe  the  diameter  of  the 
arbor  at  A  and  of  the  fcrew  at  H  nearly 
equal. 

1  his  is  the  cafe  of  jig.  4.  where  the 
moveable  plank  D  K  is  carried  down,  by 
turning  round  the  heads  G  G  of  the 
i'crews  A  B  and  C  D,  in  order  to  profs 
fh'onglv  the  bodies  placed  between  the 
planks  D  K  a-nd  M  I.,  whilfl  the  piece 
H  I,  fixed  on  the  upper  plgnk,  is  either 
guided  through  an  hole,  or,  being  only 
looked  at,  ferves  to  fliew  whether  the 
pl.ink  KD  be  brought  down  horizon- 
lally,  as  the  ferevvs  are  turned.  When 
long  levels  are  thrufl  into  the  fquare 
holes  at  the  heads  @f  the  ferevvs,  the  force 
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of  the  fcrew  is  much  encfeafed,and  then  the 
weight  will  be  to  the  power  : :  as  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  circle  deferibed  by  that 
part  of  the  lever  td  which  the  hand  is  ap¬ 
plied  :  to  the  diffance  between  two  threads. 
Wherefore,  as  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  is  to  the  diflarice  of  two  thirds  of  an 
endlefs  fcrew  : :  fo  is  the  refi fiance  of  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel :  to  the  power  applied 
to  the  handle. 

Archimedes  Screw,  in  hydraulics,  a 
kind  of  fpiral  pump,  for  raifing  water,  fo 
called  from  its  inventor  Archimedes.. 

.Endlefs  or  Perpetual  Screw,  one  fo  fit¬ 
ted  in  a  compound  machine,  as  to  turn  a 
dented  wheel ;  fo  called,  beeaufe  it  may  be 
turned  for  ever  without  coming  to  an  end. 

SCRIBE,  an  officer  among  the  Jews, 
whofe  bufinefs  was  to  write ;  of  which 
.there  were  three  kinds  :  the  firfl  and  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  were  the  feribes  of  the  law, 
whofe  office  was  fo  write  and  interpret 
feripture ;  thefe  were  in  great  credit  and 
efteem  among  the  Jews,  and  had  even 
the  precedency  of  the  priefts  and  facrifi- 
cers,  and  their  decifions  were  received  with 
almoft  the  fame  refpedt  as  the  law, of  God 
itfelf :  the  fecond  kind,  properly  called 
feribes  of  the  people,  were  a  fort  of  ma- 
gi Urates  :  and  the  third,  were  public  no¬ 
taries,  or  fecretaries  of  the  council ;  which 
were. the  leaft  confiderable. 

The  feribes,  among  the  Romans, 
wrote  out  decrees  or  adls,  and  made  out 
authentic  .copies  of  them. 

SCRIBING,  in  joinery,  8zc.  a  term 
ufed  when  one  fide  of  a  piece  of  (fuff  is  to 
be  fitted  to  another  that  is  irregular.  In 
order  to  make  thefe  join  qlofe  all  the  way 
they  feribe  it;  that  is,  they  lay  the  piece 
to  he  feribed  clofe  to  the  other  they  in¬ 
tend  to  feribe  it  to,  and  opening  their 
compaffes  to  the  widefl  diflance  thefe  two 
pieces  Hand  from  each  other,  they  bear 
the  point  of  .one  of  the  legs  againft  the 
fide  they  intend  to  feribe  to,  and  with  the 
other  point  draw  a  line  on  the  fluff  to  be 
feribed.  Thus  they  form  a  line  on  the 
irregular  piece  parallel  on  the  edge  of  the 
regular  one  ;  and  if  the  fluff  be  cut  exact¬ 
ly  to  the  line,  u'hen  thefe  pieces  are  put 
together  they  will  feem  a  joint. 

SCRIPTURE,  an  appellation  given, 
by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  facred  and  in- 
fpired  writings  of  the  Bible.  See  Bible  t 
Canonical ,  &c. 

SCROPHUL  A,  in  medicine,  the  king’s 
evil.  The  word  is  Latin,  being  a  di¬ 
minutive  of  ferophi 7,  a  fwine ;  beeaufe 
that  animal  is  laid  to  be  fubje<fl  to  fuch  a 
kind  of  difbrdcr.  The  cure  of  this  dif- 
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cafe  is  to  be  attempted  by  bleeding,  purg¬ 
ing,  and  fuch  medicines  as  are  moft  pro¬ 
per  for  correcting  the  viicidity,  faitnefs, 
and  acrimony  of  the  humours.  The  belt 
cathartic  is  dulcified  mercury  fix  times 
fublimed,  which  fhould  be  joined  with 
rhubarb  for  children  ;  but  to  adults  it  may 
be  given  alone,  with  a  gentle  purging 
draught  fome  hours  after  it.  The  next 
to  this  in  virtue  is  jalap.  And  our  purg¬ 
ing  waters  are  alfo  uleful,  as  they  fcour 
the  glands,  and  open  the  body  at  the 
fame  time.  In  fine,  a  pill  compofed  of 
mercury  fix  times  fublimed  and  precipitat¬ 
ed  fulphur  of  antimony,  of  each  one  grain; 
of  aloes  three  or  four  grains  made  up  with 
a  fyrup  of  balfam,  and  taken  every  night, 
will  be  found  ferviceable,  not  only  in  this 
difeafe  but  in  others  arifing  from  viftfid 
humours.  The  medicines  which  correct 
this  pravity  of  the  blood  and  humours, 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  of  the  diuretic  kind, 
fuch  as  burnt  fpunge,  the  diuretic  fait, 
and  vitriolatcd  tartar  ;  which  are  the  more 
proper,  becaufe  they  are  fomewhat  laxa¬ 
tive.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  lefs 
compound  lime-water.  For  my  part, 
fays  Dr.  Mead,  I  have  very  often  expe¬ 
rienced  the  good  efieds  of  the  following 
powder,  taken  twice  a  day,  with  three  or 
four  glaljes  of  the  aforefaid  water.  Take 
.of  burnt  fponge  one  fcruple,  of  purified 
nitre,  coralline,  and  white  fugar,  each  ten 
grains  :  mix  thefe  together.  Mead.. 

SCROTUM,  or  Scortum,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  the  cutaneous  covering  of  the 
teftes  outwardly.  It  is  a  bag  common  to 
both,  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the 
fkin  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  and 
commonly  very  uneven,  having  a  great 
number  of  vugoe'  on  its  outer  furface.  In¬ 
teriorly  it  is  flefby,  and  forms  a  mufcular 
capfula  for  each  tefticle  called  dartos.  The 
exterior  or  cutaneous  portion  of  the  fero- 
turn,  is  nearly  of  the  fame  ftruCture  with 
the  Ikiu  in  general,  of  which  it  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation,  only  it  is  Something  finer  ;land 
it  is  likew'ife  plentifully  ftored  with  fe- 
baceous  glands  and  bulbs,  or  roots  of 
hairs.  Though  it  is  a  common  covering 
for  both  tefticles,  it  is,  neverthelefs,  clif- 
tinguilhed  into  two  lateral  parts  by  a  fu- 
perficial  and  uneven  prominent  line, 
which  appears  like  a  kind  of  future,  and 
from  thence  has  been  termed  raphe-  This 
line  is  a  continuation  of  that  which  di¬ 
vides  in  the  fame  manner  the  cutaneous 
covering  of  the  penis  ;  and  it  is  conti¬ 
nued  through  the  peritoneum,  which  it 
divides,  likew’ife  all.  the  way  to  the  anus, 
t  rs  only  luperficial,  and  does  not  appear 


on  the  infide  of  the  fkin.  The  inner  (Ef¬ 
face  of  the  cutaneous  bag  is  lined  by  a, 
very  thin  cellular  membrane  ;  through 
which  the  bulbs  and  glands  appear  very 
diftinflly,  when  we  view  its  infide.  The 
rugae  of  the  ferotum  are,  in  the  natural 
ftate,  commonly  a  mark  of  health,  and 
then  its  lize  is  not  very  large.  It  increafes 
in  fize,  principally  according  to  its  length, 
and  then  the  rugs’  difappear  more  or  lets, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  the  preterna¬ 
tural  ftate  or  indilpofition.  Wwfio'iv't 
Anat. 

SCROWLS,  or  Scrolls,  in  archi- 
tenure.  See  Volutes. 

SCRUPLE,  a  weight,  containing 
twenty  grains,  or  the  third  part  of  a 
dram.  Among  goldfmiths,  it  is  twenty- 
four  grains.  > 

Scruples  Ectipfed,  in  aftronomy, 
that  part  of  the  moon’s  diameter  winch; 
enters  the  fhadow,  expreffed  in  the  fame 
meafure  wherein  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  moon  is  exprefted. 

SCRUTINY,  a  drift  examination  of 
the  feveral  votes  haftily  taken  at  an  elec¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  difcover  any  irregulari¬ 
ties  committed  therein  by  unqualified 
voters,  &c. 

SCUDDING,  in  navigation,  the  aft  of 
dying  before  the  wind  in  a  great  florin- 

SCULPTURE,  an  art  u'hich,  by  the 
means  of  a  defign  or  plan,  and  of  fiolid 
matter,  imitates  the  palpable  objefts  of 
nature.  Its  matter  is  wood,  ftone,  mar¬ 
ble,  ivory;  different  matters,  as  gold, 
filver,  copper;  precious  ftones,  as  agate 
and  the  like.  This  art  includes,  alfo, 
calling  ®r  founding,  which  is  fubdivided 
into  the  art  of  making  figures  of  wax, 
and  that  of  calling  them  in  all  forts'of 
metals.  By  fculpture  we  underhand  here 
all  thofe  different  fpecies.  '1  he  fculptors 
and  painters  have  often  had  great  dis¬ 
putes  amongft  themfelv.es  upon  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  their  feveral  profeffions ;.  the 
firft  founding  the  preference  upon  the 
duration  of  their  works,  and  the  latter 
oppofing  them  with  the  effects  of  the 
mixture  and  vivacity  of  colours.  But, 
without  entering  into  a  queftion  not  eafy 
to  decide,  fculpture  and  painting  may  be 
conficlered  as  two  fillers  that  have  but  one 
origin,  and  whofe  advantages  ought  to 
be  common  ;  w,e  might  alir.ofl  fay,  as  the 
fame  art,  of  which  defign  is  the  foul  and 
rule,  but  which  work  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner,  and  upon  different  materials.  It  is 
difficult,  and  little  important,  to  trace 
through  the  obfeurity  of  remote  ages,  the 
firft  inventors  of  fculpture.  Its  origin 

may 
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mtry’be  dated  with  t‘hat  Of  the  world,  ami 
xst  may  fay  it  hat  God  was  the  hr  ft  ftatu- 
ary,  when,  having  created  all  beings,  he 
leaned  to  redouble  liis  attention  inform¬ 
ing  the  body  of  man,  for  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  which  he  fee  ms  to  have 
wrought  with  a  'kind  of  fatisfaHion  and 
•complacency.  The  firft  fculptors  made 
their  wofks  iof  earth,  whether  they  were 
Jkitue.v  or  moulds  and  -models.  This 
made  the  ftatuary  Praxiteles  fay,  that  the 
works  which  were  either  caft,  -or  cut 
with  a  chi (1'el  or  graver,  owed  their  being 
to  the  making  figures  of  earth,  called 
plaftice.  It  is  laid,  that -Demaratus,  the 
father  of  Tarquinius  'P  rife  us-,  who  took 
refuge  from  Corinth  in  Etruria,  brought 
thither  abundance  of  workmen -with  him  , 
who  excelled  in  that  art,  and  introduced 
the  tafte  for  it  there,  which  afterwards 
communicated  itfelf  to -the  reft  of  Italy. 
The  ftatues  erected  in  that  country  to  the 
gods,  were  at  firft  only  of  'earth,  to 
which,  for  the  whole  ornament,  was 
added  a  red  colour.  We  ought  not  to  be 
alhamed  of  tire  men,  fays  Pliny,  who 
adored  fuch  .gods.  They  fet  no  value, 
upon  gold; and  lilver,  either  themfelves  or 
their  deities.  We  find  that  the  ancients 
made  ftatues  of  almoft  aft  forts  of  wood. 
There  was  an  image  of  Apollo  at  Sicy- 
one  made  of  box.  At  Ephefus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  writers,  that  of  Diana  was 
of  cedar,  as  well  as  tire  roof  of  the  tem¬ 
ple.  The  lemon-tree,  the  cyprefs,  the 
palm,  the  olive,  the- ebony,  the  viue,  in 
a  word,  all  tre  es  not  ftibjecl-  to- rot,  or  to 
fie  worm-eaten,  were  -ui'ed  for  ftatues. 
Marble  toon  became  the  moll  ufual  and 
molt  el  teemed  material  for  works  of 
Sculpture.  It  is  believed  that  Dipoenes 
auad  Scyilis,  both  of  Crete,  were  t'he  firft 
that  ufed  it  at  Sicyene,  which  was  long, 
in  a  manner,  the  center  and  fchooi  of 
arts  :  they  lived  about  the  50th  Olympi- 
ad,  a  lit  Lie  before  Cyrus- reigned  in  Per- 
•iia.  fiupaius  and  'Anther.mus,- 1  wo  bro¬ 
thers,  made  themfelves  famous  for  the 
■.art  of  curving  marble  in  t  he  time  of  H-ip- 
pouax,f  that  as,  -in  the  Toth  Olympiad, 
l  hatepoet  having  a  very  ugly  face,  they 
made.’  his  portrait,  in  o-iider  to  ex  pole-  it 
to  the  laughter  .of  l-peflators.  LTHpponax 
.conceived  a- -mote than  poetic  fury-a wtinft 
\£.tcm,  and  made  lufch  virulent  vcrles  upon 
them,  that,  according  to  fome,  they 
hanged  -  them ffclvty ’through  -  grief  and 
lliame.  Ltit  this-  :fa<5V  can  not-  be  -true,  be- 
catiie  there'  were  works-  of- tlm-ir -making 
•  after  .that  time. 

it'  is.  believed  that  the  manner- of  cut* 


ting  large  ’blocks  of  marble  info  many, 
thin  pieces,  to  cover  the  walls  of  houfes, 
was  invented  in  Cairo.  The  palace  of 
king  Maufolus,  at  HalicatnafFus,  is  the 
molt  ancient  houfe  that  had  thefe  incruf- 
tations  of  marble,  which  were  one  of  its 
greateft  ornaments. 

The  life  of  ivory,  in  works  of  fculp- 
ture,  was  known  from  the  earlieft  ares  of 
Greece.  Homer  fpeaks,  of  them,  tnough 
he  never  mentions  elephants. 

The  art  of  calling  gold  and  filver  is  of 
the  greateft  antiquity,  and  cannot  be 
traced  to 'its.  origin.  The  gods  of  Laban,  » 
which  Rachel  ftode,  feem  to  have  been  of 
this  kind.  The  jewels  ottered  to  Rebec¬ 
ca  were  of  caft  gold. .  .Before  the  Tfracl- 
ites  left  Egypt,  they  had  leeh  caft  fta¬ 
tues,  which  they  imitated  ip.  cabling -the- 
golden  calf,  as  they  did  afterwards  in  the 
brazen  ferpent.  From  that  time  all  the 
nations  of  the  Eaft  caft  their  gpds,  deos 
(■onflstiles,  and  God  forbad  his  people  to 
imitate  them  upon  pain  of  death,.  In  the 
building  of  (he  Taberhacle,  the  workmen 
did  not’ invent  the  art  of  founding;  God- 
only  directed  their  tafte. .  It  is  faid  that 
Solomon  capp'd  the  fig  pres  tried  in  the 
'Temple,  and  etfe where,  to  be  caft  near 
Jericho,  becaufe  it  was  a  clayey  foil, 
which  (hews  that,  they  had  even  then  the 
fame  manner  of  founding  great  maftes  as 
we  have. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  carving  me* 
tils  and  precious  ftones  ;  for  in  both  the 
one  and  the  other  they  \v<;Vk  in  relief, 
and  in  hollow,  which  is  called  engraving. 
The  ancients  excelled  in  both. ways.’  The; 
hallo  relievos  -which  we  have  of  theirs  are, 
by  good  judges,  ihfifiitely  rftee;mrd  :  and 
as  to. engraved  ftones,  as  the  fine  agates 
and  cry -ft  a  Is’,  of  which  there  are  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  king  of  France’s  cabinet,  it 
is  generally  faid,  that  there  is  nothing  fo 
exqUifite  as  thole  yemains  of  the  ancient 
mailers.  Though  they  engraved  upon 
almoft  all  kinds  of  precious  (tones,  the 
moft '  finifhed  figures  which  we  have  of 

.  ,  ,  o  '  ‘  , 

theirs  are  cut  upon ,  onyxes,  a  kind  of 
agate  not  tranfparent  :  or  on  cornelians, 
which  they  found  more’ fit  for  engraving 
than  any  other  ftones,  being  more  firm 
and  even,  and  qht  more  neatly;  and, 
it, lfo,  beeaiife  there  are  different  colours 
that  run  one  above  the  other  in  the  onyx, 
by  the  means  of  which,  in  relievo,  the 
bottom  continues  of  one  colour,  and  the 
figures  of  another.  To  engrave  upon 
gems  and  ervttals,  they  tried,  as  now, 
the  point  of  a  diarpond.  'The  art  of 
tenlpt nre  was  principally  employed  upoh 

cups 
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CVips  ufed  at  feafts :  thefe,  pieces  were 
very  rich  and  curious,  as  well  as  of  the 
mo  ft  coftly  materials. 

One  of  the  grsateft  advantages  the  art 
of  making  portraits  ever  received  for  the 
eternizing  its  works,  is  that  of  engraving 
upon  wood  and  copper-plates,  by  the 
means  of  which  a  number  of  prints  are 
taken  off,  that  'multiply  a  defign  almoft 
to  infinity,  and  convey  the  arlift’s  thoughts 
into  the  different  .parts,  which  before 
could  only  be  known  from  the  Angle 
piece  of  his  own  work.  This  was  the 
invention  of  a  goldffnith  at  Florence. 

SCUPPERS,  in  lliip-building,  fmall 
channels  cut  through  the  fh ip’ s  fide, 
witlr  a  gradual  Hope  from  the  decks. 
They  are  ufed  to  carry  ©ff  the  water 
which  may  lie  on  the  deck;  for  which 
purpofe  there  is  frequently  a  leathern 
pipe  nailed  on  the  out-fi de  all  round  the 
fcLipper-hole,  to  carry  the  water  down 
without  (faining  or  dirtying  the  veffel’s 
fide.  Thefe  are  termed  fcupper-holes. 

SCURVY,  Scorbutus ,  a  name  given  by 
medicinal  writers  to  a  diffafe  fo  various 
and  different  in  appearance,  that  it  does 
not  feem  to  be  one  and  the  fame  diltem- 
per.  In  the  northern  countries  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  common,  and  the  nearer  they 
are  to  the  lea,  the  more  fevere  it  proves  : 
accordingly  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  coafls  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  are  vaftly  afflifted  with  it ;  nor  do 
the  Germans,  Dutch,  or  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen  efcape  its  fury- 

It  begins  by  foul  ulcers  in  the  mouth 
and  legs,  whence  it  is  called  ftoinacace 
and  fceletyrbe  by  Pliny,  who  imputes  it 
to  the  bad  qualities  of  water,  and  fays, 
that  the  herba  Britannica,  which  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  he  the  hydrolapathum  nigrum 
of  Muntingius,  or  great  water -dock,  was 
found  to  lie  its  cure.  But  the  difeale  was 
known  long  before  Pliny’s  time  :  for 
Hippocrates  dtfcribes  it  by  the  name  of 
c-r:\w  y.syt-q,  or  great  lpleen,  and  fays, 
likewife,  that  it  arifes  from  drinking 
cold,  crude,  turbid  waters. 

I  remember,  fays  Dr.  Mead,  to  have 
formerly  feen,  in  St.  1  homas’s  hofpital, 
an  inftance  of  this  cafe  in  a  country  fel¬ 
low  of  the  Ifle  of  Shoppy,  which  place  is 
notorious  for  rnoifl  thick  air,  and  un- 
\vholefome  water.  When  the  Roman 
army,  under  the  command  of  Claudius, 
landed  in  Britain,  and  the  troops  were 
Rationed  in  the  above-mentioned  ifiand 
and  places  adjacent,  they  there  con¬ 
tracted  this  difeafe ;  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  feme  of  the  natives 
Vol.  IV. 
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fhewed  them  the  herb  which  Pliny  fays 
was  of  fervice  to  them,  and  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  gave  it  the  name  of  herba  Britan¬ 
nica,  from  the  country ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  emperor  embarked  his 
army  for  that  expedition  at  Boulogne, 
which  is  direftly  oppofite  to  Kent.  Stra¬ 
bo  relates  a  limilar  (lory  of  the  Roman 
army  which  Auguflus  fent  into  Arabia 
under  the  command  of  iElius  Gallus ; 
for,  he  fays,  that  while  they  were  at  Al- 
bus  Pagus,  the  foldiers  were  feiz'ed  with 
diforders  of  the  mouth  and  legs,  called 
ftomacace  and  fceletyrbe,  which  are  an 
endemic  in  that  country,  and  are  a  fort 
of  relaxation  proceeding  Tom  the  waters 
and  vegetables.  Now  to  me  it  is  very 
plain,  that  the  unwholefome  fea  air,  bad 
diet,  and  worfe  water,  rendered  that  cli¬ 
mate  fubjeCt  to  thofe  diforders;  for  Pto¬ 
lemy,  in  his  Geography,  places  Albus 
Pagus  on  the  coaft  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus, 
or  Red  Sea.  But  to  return  from  this  di- 
greffion  :  The  poor  patient  had  an  irre¬ 
gular  intermitting  fever,  with  a  bad  habit 
of  body,  and  likewife  an  ill-natured  ulcer 
in  each  of  his  legs.  By  the  ufe  of  medi¬ 
cines  proper  for  the  feurvy,  I  mean  bit¬ 
ters  and  diuretics,  he  feemed  to  grow  bet¬ 
ter,  for  one  of  the  ulcers  was,  by  chirur- 
gical  applications,  entirely  healed ;  but; 
while  the  other  was  under  cure,  a  gan¬ 
grene  feized  the  part  unexpectedly ;  which 
being  fcarified,  in  order  to  check  its  pro- 
grefs,  the  patient  died  luddenly.  Upon  o- 
pening  the  abdomen,  we  were  fu  uck  with 
amazement  at  the  monffrous  fize  of  the. 
fpleen  ;  for  it  weighed  five  pounds  and  a 
quarter,  whereas  the  liver  weighed  but 
four  and  a  quarter.  But  its  bulk  feemed 
to  be  its  only  defeft ;  for  it  retained  its 
natural  fhape  and  colour,  and  had  not 
the  leaft  feirrhofity  or  other  hardnefs  : 
and  its  infide  was,  as  ufual,  of  a  dark 
livid  hue,  with  la^  fibres,  and  deep -co¬ 
loured  blood.  From  the  above-  mention¬ 
ed  ulcers  the  breath  becomes  offenfive, 
the  gums  are  corrupted  and  turn  livid, 
and  fometimes  blackilh,  and  upon  pref- 
fing  them  lightly  with  the  finger,  they 
emit  a  dufky  gore  :  befides,  they  are  to 
lax  and  flabby,  that  they  quit  their  hold 
of  the  teeth  ;  and  thefe  are  fometimes  :'o 
loofe,  that  they  may  all  be  pulled  out 
with  great  eafe.  In  the  mean  time 
i  greenifli  and  livid  fpots,  like  the  remains 
of  cccbymofes,  appear  on  various  parts 
of  the  body,  as  on  the  arms,  buttocks, 
thighs,  legs,  and  frequently  all  over  the 
fkiu,  fo  as  to  make  it  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  jaundice.  'I  he  patient  is  alfo 
U  tortured 
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tortured  with  fevere  gripings.  And  from 
this  fymptom  it  is  that  the  cliieaie  has 
obtained  its  name,  being  derived  from 
the  Saxon  word  fcherbock ,  or  fcberbuck, 
which  fignifies  tearings  of  the  belly. 

Behdes  unwholefome  waters,  med'cal 
writers  attribute  thedifeafe  partly  to  fak¬ 
ed  pro v ikons  andpulfe;  which,  as  they 
are  of  different  concoftion,  furnifla  the 
body  with  grofs  and  improper  nutriment. 
But  they  feem  not  to  have  fufficiently  at¬ 
tended  to  a  more  univerfal  caufe,  I  mean 
bad  air,  which,  taken  into  the  lungs,  is 
very  prejudicial.  1  his  is  particularly  ma- 
nifefl  in  long  voyagtSj  in  which  the  Tail¬ 
ors  are  moll  feverely  affiifted  with  this 
di  Item  per,  of  which  we  have  a  remark¬ 
able  and  moving  account  in  the  hiflory  of 
lord  Anfon’s  expedition  to  the  South 
Seas,  in  whieh  that  great  commander 
loft  near  one  third  part  of  his  men  by 
this  cruel  enemy  ;  and  the  calamity  rofe 
to  fucli  a  high  pitch,  that  the  callus  of 
broken  bones,  which  had  been  completely 
formed  for  a  long  time,  was  found  dil- 
folved,  and  the  fraflure  feerrred  as  if  it 
bad  never  been  confolidated.  Wherefore, 
in  thefe  cafes,  there  muft  certainly  be  a 
high  degree  of  putrefaflion ;  and  the 
blood  becomes  fo  foul  a  mixture,  that 
whenfoever  it  be  drawn,  it  has  nothing 
of  its  natural  red  colour,  but  refembles  a 
dark  muddy  puddle.  Now,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  caufes  above-men¬ 
tioned  corrupt  and  putrify  the  humours, 
it  will  be  ealily  found  by  thofe  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  proportion  and 
law's  of  motion  in  the  animal  machine. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  it  is  much 
eafier  to  prevent  the  feurvy  than  to  re¬ 
move  it ;  for  when  it  has  once  taken  root 
in  the  body,  it  is  very  difficult  to  drive  it 
out  by  medicines.  Now,  its  beft  remedy 
is  good  wholefome  air  and  proper  diet  ; 
wherefore,  as  foon  as  a  perfon  is  taken 
ill,  if  he  be  at  fea,  Ire  ought  to  alter  his 
lituation  as  foon  as  poftible,  and  get  afhore 
to  breathe  the  land  air  ;  but  if  on  land, 
he  fnould  go  into  the  country  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  purer  open  air.  And  in  both 
cafes,  what  fkfh  he  eats  ftrould  be  freldi 
and  tender ;  but  the  greatell  part  of  his 
food  ought  to  be  vegetables,  both  fuch  as 
abound  in  volatile  fait,  as  feurvy-grafs, 
crefies,  brook-lime,  and  the  like;  and 
thofe  which  are  of  a  cooling  nature,  as 
forrel,  endive,  lettuce,  purflain,  and 
others  of  this  kind.  And  it  will  often 
be  beneficial  to  eat  all  thefe,  or  fome  of 
each  fort,  promifcuoufly  together.  But 
fhe  greateft  feryice  may  be  expected  from 
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fubacid  fruits,  as  lemons,  oranges,  and 
pomegranates,  eaten  frequently  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  their  cooling  and  fubaftringent 
quality.  Mead' s  Monita‘&  Precept  a. 

■  SCUTAGE  w'as  anciently  a  tax  impo- 
fed  on  fuch  as  held  lands,  &c.  by  knight’s 
fervice,  towards  furnifhing  the  king’s 
army  :  hence  fetrtagio  habendo  was  a  writ 
that  lay  for  the  king,  or  other  lord, 
againft  tenants  holding  by  knight’s  fer¬ 
vice,  to  ferve  in  perfon,  or  fend  a  fuffi- 
cient  man  in  their  room,  or  pay  a  certain 
film,  & c. 

SCUTIFORME  OS,  in  anatomy,  the 
chief  bone  of  the  knee,  called  alfo  patel¬ 
la,  mola,  &c 

SCUTTFORMIS  CARTILAGO,  in 
anatomy,  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  la¬ 
rynx,  the  broadeft  and  biggeft  of  them 
all,  called  alfo  thyroides.  This  cartilage 
is  of  a  quadrangular  figure,  and  ftandsin 
the  anterior  part,  where  the  pomum 
Adam i  makes  its  prominence,  whence  it 
is  fometimes  called  the  anterior  cartilage. 
It  is  gibbous  without-fide,  and  hollow 
within ;  fometimes  double,  chiefly  in 
women,  in  whom  it  does  not  advance  fo 
far  forward  as  in  men. 

SCUTTLE,  in  fhip-buiiding,  a  fort 
of  fmall  fquare  hole,  cut  through  the 
decks  or  hatch-coverings  of  a  fhip,  to 
pafs  up  and  down  through. 

*  SCYLLA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
daughter  of  Phorcys,  who  being  beloved 
by  Glaucus,  that  marine  deity,  after  at¬ 
tempting  in  vain  to  gain  her  affections, 
applied  to  Circe,  befeeching  her  by  her 
art  to  infpire  the  difdainful  virgin  with 
the  fame  pangs  he  endured.  Circe  now 
avowed  her  own  paflion  for  Glaucus,  and 
endeavoured  to  win  him  to  her  love  ;  but 
finding  her  endeavours  fruitfefs,  vowed 
revenge,  and  by  her  magic  fpells  fo  in- 
felled  the  fountain  in  which  Scylla  bath¬ 
ed,  that  on  her  entering  it  her  lower 
parts  were  turned  into  dogs  ;  when  being 
affrighted  at  herfelf,  fhe  plunged  into  the 
fea,  where  fhe  was  changed  into  a  rock, 
famous  for  the  fhipwrecks  it  has  occafion- 
ed.  This  rock  lies  between  Italy  and 
Sicily;  and  the  noife  of  the  waves  heat¬ 
ing  on  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
given  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  barking  of 
dogc  and  howling  of  wolves,  alcribed  to 
the-  imaginary  monfter. 

SCYTALA,  in  mechanics,  a  term  ufed 
by  fome  writers,  for  a  kind  of  radius,  or 
fpoke,  ftanding  out  from  the  axis  of  a 
machine,  as  an  handle  or  lever  to  turn  it 
round  and  work  it  by. 

;  SEA,  in  geography,  is  frequently  ufed 
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to  fignify  that  vaft  body  of  water  encom- 
paffing  the  whole  earth,  more  properly 
called  ocean.  It  is  more  properly  ufed 
for  a  particular  part  or  divifion  of  the 
ocean ;  denominated  from  the  country  it 
wafhes,  or  other  circum fiances.  As  the 
lrilh  Sea,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Baltic  Sea, 
North  Sta,  Red  Sea,  Sec.  The  fea  dif¬ 
fers  in  faftnefs  in  different  parts;  it  is  in 
general  obferved,  that  in  the  hotted  cli¬ 
mates  the  water  is  falted.  When  fait 
water  freezes,  it  hath  been  thought  to  let 
fall  all  its  fait ;  the  ice  of  fea-water,  and 
the  water  melted  from  it,  lading  frefh, 
and  being  good  for  boiling  meat  and  peafe 
in.  Captain  Middleton,  being  in  Hud- 
foifs  Streightr,  took  ice  from  under  the 
furfacc  of  the  fea,  which  he  melted  till 
he  got  forty  quarts  of  water ;  thefe  he  e- 
vaporated  to  drynefs,  and  out  of  that 
quantity  had  only  fix  ounces  of 
fait. 

General  Motion  of  the  Sea.  Mr.  Laffie 
of  Paris,  in  a  work  publilhed  about  fixty 
years  ago,  has  been  at  great  pains  to  prove 
that  the  fea  has  a  general  motion,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  winds  and  tides,  and  of  more 
confequencc  in  navigation  than  is  ufually 
fuppofed.  He  affirms  that  this  motion 
is  from  ead  to  wed,  inclining  towards 
the  north,  when  the  fun  has  paffed  the 
equinoctial  northward,  and  that  during 
the  time  the  fun  is  in  the  northern  dgns; 
but  the  contrary  way,  after  the  fun  has 
palled  the  faid  equinoctial  fouthward; 
adding,  that,  when  this  general  motion 
is  changed,  the  diurnal  flux  is  changed 
alfo:  whence  it  happens,  that  in  feveral 
places  the  tides  come  in  during  one  part 
of  the  year,  and  go  out  during  the  other  ; 
as  on  the  coads  of  Norway,  in  the  Indies, 
at  Goa,  Cochinchina,  See.  where,  while 
the  fun  is  in  the  fummer  figns,  the  fea 
runs  to  the  fhore  ;  when  in  the  winter 
figns,  from  it.  On  the  mod  fomhern 
coads  of  Tonquin  and  China,  for  the  fix 
fummer  months,  the  diurnal  courfe  runs 
from  the  north  with  the  ocean;  but,  the 
fun  having  repafTed  the  line  toward  the 
fouth,  the  courfe  declines  alfo  fouthward. 
Poilof.  Tranfaff.  No.  135, 

Bafon  of  the  Sea,  a  term  ufed  by  geo¬ 
graphers,  and  other  writers,  to  exprefs 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  in  general. 

Sea  Breaches,  a  term  ufed  by  the  far¬ 
mers  to  exprefs  the  overflowing  of  their 
low  lands  near  the  fea  by  the  fea- 
water. 

SEAL,  a  puncheon,  or  piece  of  metal, 
or  other  matter,  ufually  ehher  round  or 
oval  whereon  are  engraven  the  arms,  de- 
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vice,  See.  of  fome  prince,  date,  commu¬ 
nity,  magidrate,  or  private  perfon,  often 
with  a  legend  or  fubfeription,  the  im- 
predion  whereof,  in  wax,  ierves  to  make 
aCfs,  indruments,  Sec.  authentic.  Be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  makers  of  all  deeds  only  fubferibed 
their  names,  adding  the  fign  of  the  crofs, 
and  a  great  number  of  witnefles;  but  that 
monarch,  and  the  nobility,  ufed  feals 
with  their  arms  on  them,  which  example 
was  afterwards  followed  by  others.  The 
colour  of  the  wax  wherewith  this  king’s 
grants  were  fealed  was  ufually  green,  to 
fignify  that  the  aCt  continued  frefh  for 
ever,  and  of  force.  A  fcal  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  in  refpect  of  deeds,  becaufe  the 
fealing  of  them  makes  perfons  parties 
thereto,  and  without  being  fealed,  they 
are  void  in  law.  It  is  held,  that  if  a  leal 
be  broken  off,  it  will  render  the  deed 
void,  and  that  where  feveral  are  bound  in 
a  bond,  the  pulling  off  the  feal  of  one 
vacates  it  as  to  all  the  reft.  1  he  king’s 
great  feal  is  that  whereby  all  patents, 
commiflions,  warrants,  Sec.  coming  from 
the  king  are  fealed.  The  keeping  here¬ 
of  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  high-chan¬ 
cellor,  who  is  hence  denominated  lord 
keeper.  Indeed  there  is  fome  difference 
between  the  lord  chancellor  and  lord 
keeper,  not  in  office,  but  in  the  manner 
of  creation,  the  latter  being  made  by  the 
delivery  of  the  great  feal  to  him  by  the 
king,  but  the  former  having  a  patent. 
The  king’s  privy  feal  is  a  feal  that  is 
ufually  fir  ft  fet  to  grants  that  are  to  pafs 
the  great  feal.  See  Keeper. 

Seal  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  wax  or  lead, 
and  the  impreffron  thereon,  affixed  to  the 
thing  fealed. 

SEALER,  an  officer  in  chancery,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  lord  chancellor  or  keeper 
of  the  great  leal,  to  feal  the  writs  and  in- 
ftruments  there  made  in  his  prefence. 

SEALING,  in  architecture,  the  fixing 
a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  in  a  wall  with 
plafter,  mortar,  cement,  lead,  and  other 
lolid  binding.  For  ftaples,  hinges,  and 
joints,  plailter  is  very  proper. 

Sealing-Wax.  See  Wax, 
SEALING  of  WRITINGS,  was  firft 
introduced  in  1 085. 

SEAM  or  Seme  of  Corn,  a  meafure  cf 
eight  bufhels. 

SEAM  of  GlaJ's,  the  quantity  of  no 
pounds,  or  24  ftones,  each  five  pounds 
weight.  The  feam  of  wood  is  an  horfe- 
load. 

SEAMS,  in  fhip-building,  the  inter- 
1  ftices  between  the  planks  in  a  fhip’s  decks, 
U  Z  fidcS 
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fides,  or  bottom  :  they  are  filled  with  a  ' 
quantity  of  oakum,  or  old  ropes  Untwifi- 
ed  and.  drawn  afunder,  after  which  they 
are  covered  with  hot  melted  pitch,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  water.  See 
Caulking. 

SEAR-CLOTH,  or  Cere-Cloth,  in 
furgery,  a  form  of  external  remedy  fome- 
what  harder  than  an  unguent,  yet  fofter 
than  an  emplafler,  though  it  is  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed  both  for  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  fear-cloth  is  always  fuppoied  to  have 
wax  in  its  compofition,  which  diftin- 
guilhes  and  even  denominates  it.  In  effeft, 
when  a  liniment  or  unguent  has  wax 
enough  in  it,  it  does  not  differ  from  a  feav- 
.cloth.  Sear-cloths  are  a  kind  of  fubfli- 
tutes  to  fridlion,  and  are  fometimes  ufed 
for  other  purpofes  :  the  bed  are  com¬ 
pounded  of  refqlvent  drugs,  as  faffron, 
myrrh,  and  aloes,  incorporated  with  wax 
and  gums,  as  galbanum,  gum  ammoniac, 
and  fagapenum,  the  whole  tempered  with 
wine. 

SEASONS,  in  cofmography,  certain 
portions  or  quarters  of  the  year,  diftin- 
guifhedby  the  figns  which  the  earth  then 
enters,  or  by  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the 
fun,  confequent  on  which  are  different 
temperatures  of  the  air,  different  works 
in  tillage,  &c.  The  year  is  divided  into 
four  feafons,  fpring,  fummer,  autumn, 
and  winter.  See  Spring. 

SEC  ALE,  orSECALiNA,  Rye.  See 
Rje. 

SECANT,  in  geometry,  is  a  line  that 
cuts  another,  or  divides  it  into  two 
parts. 

*  SECKER,  (Thomas)  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Sibthorpe, 
near  Newark,  in  Nottingham  (hire,  in 
1693.  His  father  was  a  didenter,  and 
lived  upon  a  fmall  patrimony,  tie  was 
frnt  to  fchool,  at  Chederfield,  in  Derby- 
Jhire,  which  he  left  about  the  year  5708, 
and  went  to  a  diflenting academy  in  York  - 
fhire,  from  which  in  about  a  year’s  time 
he  removed  to  another  in  Gloucefter, 
where  he  contradfed  an  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Butler,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Durham.  He  applied  himfelf  early  to 
critical  and  theological  fubjedls,  and  a- 
bout  the  year  1716,  began  the  dudy  of 
phyfic.  This  he  purfued  in  London  till 
.1719,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there 
attended  lectures  on  all  the  various 
branches  of  the  medical  art,  but  never 
wholly  difcontinued  his  application  to  di¬ 
vinity.  Here  he  fir f t  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Martin  Benfon,  afterwards  bi¬ 
ihop  of  Gloucelhr.  Having  an  unex- 
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pefted  offer  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Edward 
Talbot,  (through  Mr.  Butler)  of  being 
provided  for  by  his  father,  the  bifhop  of 
Durham,  if  he  chofe  to  take  orders  in 
the  church  cf  England;  after  mature  de- 
liberation,  he  refolved  to  embrace  the 
propofal.  In  17x0,  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Mr.  Butler  introduced  him  to 
Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  to  whom  he  was 
before  unknown.  To  facilitate  his  ob¬ 
taining  a  degree  at  Oxford,  he  went  in 
January,  17 21,  to  Leyden,  where  he 
tfhok  the  degree  of  doctor  in  phyfic,  and 
pubiifhed  a  diflertation  De  Mtdicina  Sta- 
tica.  Having  ftaid  at  Leyden  about  three 
months,  he  returned  to  h ngland,  and  en¬ 
tered  himfelf  a  gentleman  commoner  in 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  being  foon 
after  ordained  prieft,  by  bifhop  Talbot, 
became  his  Lordfhip’s  domeflic  chaplain. 

On  theiathof  February,  17x3-4,  lie  was 
inftituted  to  the  reflory  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
in  October,  17x3,  married  the  fitter  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Martin  Benfon,  and  chief¬ 
ly  on  account  of  her  health,  two  years 
after,  exchanged  Houghton  for  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Durham,  and  the  living 
of  Ryton,  near  Newcaftle,  and  after¬ 
wards  obtained  the  degree  of  dodder  of 
civil  law.  In  1731,  he  was  made  chap¬ 
lain  to  the  king,  and  the  next  year  re- 
figned  the  living  of  Ryton  for  that  of  St. 
James’s,  Weftminfler.  His  eminent  a- 
bilities  as  a  preacher  and  divine,  his  ex¬ 
emplary  difeharge  of  his  parochial  duties, 
with  that  of  difFufive  benevolence  and  ge¬ 
nerality,  which  made  him  privately  re¬ 
move  the  diftreflesof  many  poor  families, 
who  fhove  to  conceal  their  wants,  foon 
recommended  him  to  a  more  exalted  Na¬ 
tion.  In  1734,  he  was  made  bifhop  of 
Briftol  ;  in  1737 ,  was  tranflated  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  in  1 750,  made  dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  then  refigned  his  prebend  of 
Durham,  and  the  redtory  of  St.  James’s 
Infhort,  the  great  talents  he  continued  to 
ddplay,  and  his  high  reputation  for  pie¬ 
ty*  and  the  molt  noble  aHs  of  beneficence, 
at  length  pointed  him  out  as  a  perfon 
every  way  woithy  of  being  raifed  to  the 
fupreme  dignity  of  the  church,  and  he 
was  confirmed  archbifnop  of  Canterbury, 
in  April  1758.  1  he  manner  of  his  grace  s 
death  was  too  lingular  to  be  omitted;  he 
was,  for  fevcral  years,  much  airlifted  with 
the  gout,  and  in  the  winter  before  he 
died,  he  had  frequently  vio’ent  pains  in 
h;s  fhoulder,  which  at  length  removed  to 
h  s  thigh,  and  there  fixed,  with  continu¬ 
al  and  almofi  unremitted  feverity,  till  the 
'  .  3lft 
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3 j ft  ©f  July,  when,  as  he  was  turning 
himfclf  In  his  conch,  he  broke  his  thigh¬ 
bone,’  but  though  it  was  immediately  fet, he 
fell  into  a  flight  kind  of  delirium,  in  which 
he  lay,  without  any  pain,  till  the  3d  o'f 
Au gull,  when  he  expired  with  gr^at  tran¬ 
quility,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  After 
his  death,  it  was  found  that  the  thigh¬ 
bone  was  quite  carious,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
cruciating  pains  he  had  fo  long  felt,  and 
which  he  bore  with  wonderful  patience 
and  fortitude,  were  owing  to  the  gradual 
corrofion  of  this  bone,  by  forne  acrimo¬ 
nious  humour. 

SECOND,  in  geometry,  chronology, 
&c.  the  fixtieth  part  of  a  prime  or  mi¬ 
nute,  whether  of  a  degree,  or  of  an 
hour  ;  it  is  denoted  by  two  fmall  accents, 
thus  ("). 

Sf.cond,  in  mafic,  one  of  the  mufical 
intervals  ;  being  only  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  any  found,  and  the  next  neareft 
found,  whether  above  or  below  it.  As  in 
the  compafs  of.  a  tone  fome  reckon  nine 
fenfire  founds,  and  others  ten,  which 
form  the  intervals  called  commas;  fo 
there  are  eight  kinds  of  feconds  according 
to  the  former  opinion,  and  nine  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latter.  However,  in  practice, 
they  ufually  diftinguifb  only  four  forts.  1 . 
"That  called  a  diminithed  fecond,  con¬ 
taining  four  commas  ;  being  the  differ¬ 
ence,  for  in  fiance,  of  a  natural  ut,  and 
an  ut  fharp.  z.  That  called  a  fecond  mi¬ 
nor,  or  imperfect  fecond,  containing  five 
commas,  viz.  from  mi  to  fa  ;  or  from  la 
to  B  mol\  or  from  fa  fbarp  to  fo/.  3.  A 
major  fecond,  called  by  the  Italians  a 
perfect  fecond,  containing  nine  commas 
4.  A  redundant  fecond,  compofed  of  a 
whole  tone,  and  a  minor  femi-tone. 

SECONDARY,  in  general,  fomething 
that  a<fts  as  fecond,  or  in  fubordination 
to  another.  . 

Secondary  circles  of  the  fphere,  are 
circles  pafiing  through  the  pqles  of  fome 
great  circle  :  thus  the  meridians  and  hour- 
circles  are  fecondaries  to  the  equinoctial. 
There  are  alfo  fecondaries  paifinggth rough 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  by  means  of 
which  all  Bars  are  referred  to  the  eclip¬ 
tic.  See  Ecliptic ,  Longitude ,  Sphere ,  8tc. 

SECRETARY,  an  officer  who  by  his 
matter’s  orders  writes  letters,  difpatches, 
and  other  inflruments,  which  he  renders 
authentic  by  his  fignet.  Of  thefe  there 
are  feveral  kinds;  as  1 .  Secretaries  of 
(late,  who  are  officers  that  have  under 
their  management  and  direction  the  moll 
important  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and 
are  obliged  conftantly  to  attend  on  the 
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king  :  they  receive  and  difpatch  whatever 
comes  to  their  hands,  either  from  the 
crown,  the  church,  the  army,  private 
grants,  pardons,  difpenfations,  &c.  as 
iikewife  petitions  to  the  fovereign  ;  which 
when  read,  are  returned  to  them  ;  all 
which  they  dilpatch  according  to  the 
king’s  direction.  They  formerly  exer- 
ciled  the  authority  of  committing  perfons 
for  treafon,  and  other  offences  againfl  the 
flare,  as  confervators  of  the  peace  at  com¬ 
mon  law,  or  as  jufiices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom.  But  Mr. 
Wilkes  having  contested  the  matter  with 
them  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  it 
was  determined  by  Lord  Camden,  (then 
Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  that  court)  that  the 
law  had  .not  inverted  them  with  fuch  pow¬ 
er,  and  the  Jury  gave  a  verdift  of  two 
thoufand  pounds  again  ft  the  earl  of  Hal-* 
lifax,  for  having,  as  fecretary  of  Hate, 
prefumed  to  exercife  fuch  ’authority. 
They  are  members  of  the  privy-council, 
which  is  feldom  or  never  held  without 
one  of  them  being  prefen t :  and  as  to 
the  bufinefs  and  correfpondence  in  all 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  managed  bv 
either -of  the  fecretaries  without  any  dh- 
tinClion  ;  but  with  iefpeCt  to  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  the  bufinefs  is  divided  into  two 
provinces  or  departments,  the  fouthern. 
and  the  northern,  comprehending  all  die 
kingdoms  and  fates  that  have  any  inter- 
courfe  with  Great  Britain  ;  eajh  Secretary 
receiving  all  letters  and  addreflcs  from, 
and  making  all  difpatches  to,  the  feveral 
princes  and  f fates  comprehended  in  his 
province  :  which  division  ft  ill  fubfiffs, 
notwithftanding  the  addition  of  a  third 
fecretary  for  Scotland,  and  a  fourth  for 
the  American  department.  Ireland  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  elder  fecretary, 
who  has  the  fouthern  province,  which 
alfo  comprehends  France,  Italy,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Turky  :  the 
northern  province  includes  the  Low 
Countries,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Poland,  and  Mufcovy.  Each  of  the  fe¬ 
cretaries  have  both  for  their  own  accom¬ 
modation  and  their  officers,  a  table  at 
the  king  s  charge,  or  elfe  board-wages. 
To  the  fecretaries  of  Hate  belong  the  euf- 
tody  of  that  feat  properly  called  the  lio¬ 
net,  and  the  direction  of  two  other  of¬ 
fices,  one  called  the  paper  office,  and  the 
other  the  fignet-office. 

z.  Secretary  of  an  embafly,  a'  perfon 
attending  an  embaflador  for  writing  dif¬ 
patches,  relating  to.  the  negociation. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
fecretary  of  an  embafly,  and  the  embaf- 
'  la  dor’s 
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labor's  ftcretary  ;  the  I  aft  being  a  domci- 
sic  or  menial  of  the  embafiador,  and  the 
a  fervant  or  minifter  of  the 

prince. 

3.  The  fecretary  of  war,  an  officer  of 
the  war-officer,  who  has  two  chief  clerks 
sander  him,  the  iaft  of  which  is  the  fecre- 
ttary’s  m.ftenger.  There  are  aifo  fecre- 
taries  in  moil  of  the  other  offices. 

SECRETION,  the  aft  whereby  the 
feveral  juices  or  humours  of  the  animal 
Body  are  feparated  from  the  blood  by 
means  of  the  glands.  It  is  a  thing  well 
Known  to  philofophers,  and  particularly 
£0  chemifts,  that  a  piece  of  wade  paper, 
which  con  lifts  of  a  parcel  of  filaments 
connected  together,  being  once  foaked  in 
oil  or  water,  will  not  fuffer  any  other 
liquor  to  pafs  through  it,  but  fueh  as  it 
was  fa  turated  with  before*  flopping  all 
others,  It  is  alio  known  that  fcraps  of 
•cloth  or  cotton  imbued  with  oil  or  water, 
and  dipped  in  a  yelTel,  in  which  oil  and 
water  are  mixed  together,  that  which 
was  faturated  with  water  will  fuffer  no¬ 
thing  to  pafs  but  water,  and  that  which 
had  the  oil  will  let  nothing  pafs  but  oil. 
There  are  to  be  found  in  the  fecretory 
•yeffels  of  the  glands  a  ftmilar  ftrufture, 
■$i n  interwoven  mafs  of  filaments  very  like 
ghofeof  paper,  doth,  or  cotton,  though 
difpofed  a  little  differently.  This  tex- 
mre,  once  filled  with  a  certain  juice,  will 
Jet  none  pafs  through  of  all  the  juices  that 
come  to  the  orifices  of  thefe  veftels,  but 
finat  with  which  they  were  already  fatu- 
rated.  This  being  lo,  the  blood,  which 
we  ought  to  conlider  not  as  a  homoge¬ 
nous  fluid,  btft  as  com poied  of  an  infi¬ 
nity  of  parts,  or  different  molecules,  fuch 
as  oily, ^mucilaginous,  watery,  fubtile, 
and  groher  faline  particles,  being  carried 
by  the  arteries  into  the  gland,  divides  it- 
feh  into  all  t  he  1  it  tie  ramifications  of  the 
artery  where  it  is  infinitely  extended, 
and  wherein  all  the  molecules  are  obliged 
to  fiie  off,  as  it  were  one  by  one,  by  the 
fir  a  ight  paftage  of  the  artery  into  the 
vein,  and  consequently  to  roll  over  the 
orifices  of  the  fecretory  veftels  of  the 
g'ands,  whofe  villous  texture  is  before 
iaturated  with  a  juice  of  a  certain  nature; 
and  thefe  particles,  which  are  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  juice  which  preflnts  it- 
i^lf  at  the  orifice  or  entrance  of  the  fe¬ 
cretory  vefids,  join  themfelves  to  it,  and 
enter  with  the  greater  liberty,  being 
pufh'd  on  by  thofe  that  follow  them  ;  fo 
that  they  fuccdtively  run  through  the 
wnois  veifel,  and  at  icpgth  pafs  out  by 
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the  excretory  canal;  whilft  the  others* 
which  are  not  of  the  fame  nature,  roll¬ 
over  the  orifice  of  the  fecretory  veftels, 
without  ever  mingling  with  the  juice 
they  meet  there,  and  pafs  on  to  the 
returning  vein  to  go  to  the  heart  again. 

SECT,  a  collective  term,  comprehend¬ 
ing  all  fuch  as  follow  the  doblrines  and 
-  opinions  of  fome  famous  divine,  philo- 
fopher,  8c  c.  See  Herefy  and  Scbifm, 

SECTION,  in  general,  denotes  a  part 
of  a  divided  thing,  or  the  divifion  itfelf. 
Such,  particularly,  are  the  fubdmfions 
of  a  chapter  ;  called  alio  paragraphs  and 
articles  s  the  mark  of  a  feflion  is  §. 

SECTION,  in  geometry,  denotes  a 
fide  or  fnrface  appearing  of  a  body  or 
figure  cut  by  another;  or  the  place  where 
lines,  planes,  See .  cut  each  other.  The 
common  feflion  of  two  planes  is  always  a 
right  line;  being  the  line  fuppofed  to  be 
drawn  on  one  plane  by  the  ieftion  of  the 
other,  or  by  its  entrance  into  it. 

SECTION  of  a  Buildings  in  architec¬ 
ture,  is  the  fame  with  its  profile;  or  a 
delineation  of  its  heights  and  depths 
raifed  on  a  plane,  as  if  the  fabric  was 
cut  afvmder  to  difeover  its  infide. 

Conic  Sections,  in  geometey.  See 
Cone  and  Conic , 

SECTOR,  a  mathematical  in  ft  rumen  t, 
of  great  life  in  finding  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  quantities  of  the  fame  kind,  as 
-between  lines  and  lines,  furfaces  and  fur- 
faces,  See.  for  which  reafon  the  French 
call  it  the  compafs  of  proportion.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  feftor  above  com¬ 
mon  feales,  Sec.  is,  that  it  is  adapted  ter 
all  radii,  and  all  feales.  Forpby  the  line  of 
chords, fines,  tangents, &c.  on  thefeclorwe 
have  lines  chords,  fines,  tangents,  Sec. 
adjpted  to  any  radius  betwixt  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  fcdlor,  when  opened. 
The  fetlor  is  founded  on  the  fourth  pro-? 
pofrtion  of  the  lixth  book  of  Euclid, 
where  it  is  demonftrated,  that  fimiiar 
triangles  have  theft  homologous  fides  pro¬ 
portional. 

Ufe  of  the  Line  of  Polygons  on  tbe  Sec¬ 
tor. — 1°.  To  inferibe  a  regular  polygon 
in  a  given  circle.  Take  the  femi-dia- 
meter  of  the  given  circle,  in  the  com- 
pafies,  and  adjuft  it  to  the  number  6,  on 
the  line  of  polygons,  on  each  leg  of  the 
fedlor  :  then,  the  fee  tor  remaining  thus 
opened,  take  the  diflance  of  the  two 
equal  numbers,  expreffing  the  number  of 
fides  the  polygon  is  to  have  ;  e.  gr.  the 
diflance  from  5  to  5  for  a  pentagon, 
from  7  to  7  for  a  heptagon,  8ec.  Thefe 
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di  fiances  carried  about  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  will  divide  it  into  id.  many 
equal  parts. 

2,°.  To  deferibe  a  regular  polygon,  e. 
or.  a  pentagon,  on  a  given  right  line. 
Take  the  length  of  the  line  in  the  , com¬ 
pares,  and  apply  it  to  the  extent  of  the 
number  5,  5,  on  the  lines  of  polygons. 
The  fedior  thus  opened,  upon  the  fame 
lines  take  the  extent,  from  <5  to  6 ;  this 
will  be  the  femi-diameter  of  the  circle 
the  polygon  is  to  be  inferibed  in.  If, 
then,  with  this  diltance,  from  the  ends 
of  the  given  line,  you  deferibe  two  arch¬ 
es  of  a  circle,  their  interfe£tion  will  be 
the  center  of  the  circle. 

30.  On  a  right  line,  to  deferibe  an 
ifolceles  triangle,  having  the  angles  at 
the  bafe  double  that  at  the  vertex.  Open 
the  fe£k>r,  till  the  ends  of  the  given  line 
fall  on  to  and  10  on  each  le^  ;  then  take 
the  diftance  from  <S  to  6.  This  will  he 
the  length  of  the  two  equal  fides  of  the 
triangle. 

Uje  of  the  Lines  of  Sines,  Tange  r.tj,  and 
Secants,  on  tbe  Sector.  —  By  the  federal 
lines  difpofed  on  the  fcdlor,  we  have 
icales  to  feverai  radiufes  ;  £0  that  having 
a  length,  or  radios,  given,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  fe£tor  when  opened, 
we  find  the  chord,  fine,  &c.  thereto. 
Ex.  gr.  Stippofe  the  chord,  line,  or  tan¬ 
gent,  of  10  degrees,  to  a  radius  of  3  in¬ 
ches,  required  :  make  3  inches  the  aper¬ 
ture,  between  60  and  60,  on  the  lines  of 
chords  of  the  two  legs;  then  will  the 
fame  extent  reach  from  4s  to  45  on  the 
line  of  tangents,  and  from  go  to  90  on 
the  line  of  the  fines  on  the  other  fide  ;  fo 
that  to  whatever  radius  the  line  of  chords 
is  fet,  to  the  fame  are  all  the  others  fet. 
In  this  dilpofitlon,  therefore,  if  the  aper- 
I  ture  between  10  and  10,  on  the  lines  of 
1  chords,  be  taken  with  the  compaffes,  it 
will  give  the  chord  of  to  degrees.  If 
the  aperture  of  so  and  io  be  in  like 
manner  taken  on  the  lines  of  fines,  it 
will  be  the  fine  of  so  degrees.  Laftly, 
if  the  aperture  of  10  and  10  be  in  like 
manner  taken  on  the  lines  of  tangents, 
at  gives  the  tangent  of  10  degrees. 

If  the  chord,  or  tangent,  of  70  de¬ 
grees  were  required  ;  for  the  chord,  the 
aperture  of  half  the  arch,  viz.  33,  midi 
be  taken,  as  before  :  which  difiance, 
repeated  twice,  gives  the  chord  of  70°. 
To  find  the  tangent  of  700  to  the  fame 
radius,  the  fmall  line  of  tangents  mult 
be  ufed,  the  other  only  reaching  to  45  : 
making,  therefore,  3  inches  the  aper¬ 
ture  between  45  and  4 5  on  the  fmall 
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line ;  the  extent  between  no  and  'fo  4®*- 
grees,  on  the  fame,  will  be  the  tangent 
of  7 o'5  to  3  inches  radius. 

To  find  the  fecant.  of  an  arch,  make 
the  given  radius  the  aperture  between  a 
and  o  on  the  line  of  feeants :  then  will 
the  aperture  of  10  and  xo,  or  70  and  jat 
on  the  faid  lines,  give  the  tangent  of  io^ 
or  70°. 

SECULAR^  fomething  temporal,  in 
which  fenfe  the  word  ftands  oppofed  ta 
ecclefiaftical :  thus  we  fay,  fecular  power, 
fecular  jurifdiflion,  8c c.  Secular  is  mors 
peculiarly  ufed  for  a  perfon  who  lives  at 
liberty  in  the  world,  not  Ihut  up  in  a 
monaftery,  nor  bound  by  vows,  or  fob- 
jetrted  to  the  particular  rules  of  any  reli¬ 
gious  community ;  in  which  fenle  it 
ftands  oppofed  to  regular.  The  Romifh 
clergy  is  divided  into  fecular  and  re¬ 
gular. 

SECULAR  GAMES,  in  antiquity, 
folemn  games  held  among  the  Romans 
once  in  an  age.  Thefe  games  iafted 
three  days  and  as  many  nights,  during 
which  time  facrifices  were  performed, 
theatrical  Ihews  exhibited,  with  combats, 
fports,  &c.  in  the  circus. 

SECULAR  POEM,  a  poem  fan g  or 
rehearfed  at  the  fecular  games,  of  which 
kind  we  have  a  very  fine  piece  among  the 
works  of  Horace,  being  a  Sapphic  ode  at 
the  end  of  his  Epodes. 

SECULARIZATION,  the  aft  of 
convening  a  regular  perfon,  place,  or 
benefice,  into  a  fecular  one. 

SECUNDINES,  in  medicine,  the  fe¬ 
verai  coats  or  membranes  inclofing  the 
foetus  in  the  womb.  Theft!;  are  the  cho¬ 
rion,  amnios,  and  allantois.  It  very 
often  happens  that  thefe  are  retained  in 
the  womb  after  child-birth,  and  great 
mifehiefs  enfue  from  it.  The  afliftanee 
of  a  fkilful  hand  is,  in  many  cafes,  nt\~ 
ceflary  to  the  getting  them  out ;  and  thik 
is  co  be  done  with  great  care  and  fpeed, 
before  the  uterus  clofes  itfelf  upon  them* 
otherwife,  they  occafion  terrible  haemor¬ 
rhages,  faintings,  and  often  inffamma- 
tocy  and  putrid  fevers. 

SECURIDACA,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  is  papilio¬ 
naceous  ;  the  vexiilum  is  roundifh  an<f 
very  large ;  the  alae  are  obtufe,  and  the 
carina  lunulated.  The  fruit  is  reundifh* 
ending  in  a  very  large,  oblong,  obtufe, 
perpendicular  membrane,  broadeit  above  j 
the  feed  is  fmgle,  and  is  inverted  with 
the  whole  pericarpium.  This  plant  taken 
inwardly  is  good  for  the  ftomach,  and  is 
an  ingredient  in  antidotes  uled  in  a  pef- 
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fary  with  honey  before  coition,  fuppofed 
to  prevent  conception. 

SEDAN  VIA,  Sedative  Medi¬ 
cines,  in  pharmacy,  fuch  medicines  as 
are  pofTdTed  of  a  power  not  only  of  com- 
pofing,  checkin*-,  and  allaying  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  and  irregular  motions  of  the 
folids  and  fluids,  but  alfo  of  alleviating 
and  refolving  the  painful  fpafmodic  ftric- 
tures  of  the  parts. 

SE  D EFENDENDO,  in  law,  a  plea 
lifed  for  him  that  is  charged  with  the 
death  of  another,  by  alledging  that  he 
was  under  a  nebdfity  of  doing  what  he 
did  in  his  own  defence  ;  „asi  that  the 
other  aflaulted  him  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  if  he  had  not  done  what  he  did,  he 
mu  ft  have  been  in  hazard  of  his  own  life. 
But  it  is  neceflary  the  danger  fhould  ap¬ 
pear  fo  great,  as  to  be  inevitable. 

SEDIMENT,  the  fettlement  or  dregs 
of  any  thing,  or  that  grofs  heavy  part  of 
a  fluid  body,  which,  upon  retting,  links 
to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 

S  ED  UM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confifls  of  five  acumi¬ 
nated,  ianceolated,  plane,  patent  petals; 
the  fruit  confifls  of  five  ereffo-patent, 
acuminated  comprelTed  capfuies,  emar- 
ginated  towards  the  bafe,  and  opening 
longitudinally  upwards  and  downwards  : 
the  feeds  are  numerous  and  final!.  This 
genus  comprehends  the  fedum,  or  houfe- 
leek,  orpine,  wall-pepper,  and  other 
•fpecies  :  all  which  agree  in  virtues  with 
orpine.  See  Orpine. 

SEED,  a  matter  prepared  by  nature, 
for  the  reproduction  and  confervation  of 
the  fpecies,  both  in  animals  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Seed,  in  the  animal  (Economy, 
a  white  liquid  matter  feparated  from 
the  blood  in  the  teflicles,  and  referved 
for  the  purpofe  of  generation.  See  Gene¬ 
ration'. 

SEED,  in  botany,  the  product  of  a 
plant,  whereby  the  fpecies  is  propagated. 
.The  feed  is  frequently  the  fruit  of  the 
plant  ;  fometimes  it  is  ouly  a  part  in- 
clofed  in  the  fruit,  Sec,  Dr.  Agricola 
tells  us  that  there  is  inclofed  in  feeds  a 
little  germ  or  bud  that  compofes  the 
prime  and  moft  noble  part  of  the  whole ; 
and  which,  according  as  fome  curious 
petfons  have  calculated,  hardly  makes 
the  thoufandth  part  of  the  feed  ;  but  on 
this  frnall  part,  the  image  and  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  whole  tree  is  perfectly  de¬ 
lineated  and  expreffed;  and  this  prin¬ 
cipal  part  being  any  way  huft,  ipoiled, 
or  loft,  the  feed,  however  large  or  other- 
wile  perfect,  will  come  to  nothing,  but 
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will  rot  in  the  earth.  In  Malpighi  s' 
Life,  p.  <5 7,  a  debate  may  be  feen  be¬ 
tween  him  and  fignior  Triumphetti, 
whether  the  whole  plant  be  actually  in 
the  feed  :  the  affirmative  is  maintained 
by  Malpighi  with  cogent  arguments. 
And,  as  the  perpetuity  and  fafety  of  the 
fpecies  depend  upon  the  f  fety  of  the  fed 
and  fruit  in  a  great  meafure,  nature  hath 
taken  peculiar  care  for  the  confervation 
and  fafety  thereof ;  as  particularly  in 
fuch  as  dare  to  fhew  their  heads  all  the 
year,  how  fecurely  is  their  flower,  feed, 
or  fruit,  locked  bp  all  the  winter,  toge¬ 
ther  with  their  leaves  arid  branches,  in 
their  germs,  and  well-fenced  and  covered 
there  with  neat  and  clofe  tunics  ?  And 
for  Inch  as  dare  not  fo  expofe  themfelves, 
with  what  fatety  are  they  preferved  und*  t 
the  coverture  of  the  earth,  in  their  root, 
feed,  or  fruit,  till  invited  out  by  the 
kindly  warmth  of  the  fpring  ?  And, 
when  the  whole  vegetable  race  is  thus 
called  out,  it  is  very  curious  to  obferve. 
the  methods  of  nature  in  guarding  thofs 
infenfitive  creatures  again  ft  harms  and 
inconvenieneies,  by  making  fome,  for 
inftance,  to  lie  down  proftrate,  and  others 
to  clofe  themfelves  up  upon  the  touch  of 
animals ;  and  the  moft  to  Ihut  up  their 
•flowers,  their  down,  or  other  their  like 
guard,  upon  the  clofe  or  cool  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  for  fear  of  rain,  or  other  matters 
that  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  tender 
feed. 

And  to  thefe  confideratiens,  relating 
to-  the  feed,  we  might  add  the  various 
ways  of  nature  in  diflipating  and  fowing 
it,  fome  being,  for  this  end,  winged 
with  light  down  or  wings  to  be  conveyed 
about  by  the  winds  ;  others  being  laid  in 
eiaftic  fpringy  cafes,  that,  when  they 
burft  and  crack,  dart  their  feed  at  con¬ 
venient  diftances,  performing  thereby 
the  part  of  a  good  hufbandman  ;  others, 
by  thedr  agreeable  tafte  and  fmell,  and 
faiutary  nature,  inviting  themfelves  to 
be  fwaliowed,  and  carried  about  by  ths 
birds,  and  thereby  alfo  fertilized  by  faf¬ 
fing  through  their  bodies;  and  others, 
not  thus  taken  care  of,  do  many  of  them, 
by  their  ufefuln«fs  in  human  life,  invito 
the  hufbandman  and  gardenei*  carefully 
to  fow  and  nurfc  them  up.  Dr.  Agri¬ 
cola  fays,  the  f.  eds  of  fruits,  when  fepa¬ 
rated  from  them,  though  not  kept  in 
the  earth,  will  live  frelh  and  healthy  a 
great  many  years  by  means  of  its  intrinfic 
Ipirit ;  but,  when  its  grows  very  old,  it 
is  unfit  for  vegetation. 

But, 
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But-,  notwithstanding  what  fome  gar¬ 
deners  fay,  that  fome  tceds  are  the  better 
for  bcino  two  or  three  years  old  ;  yet,  he 
is  of  opinion  that  feed  of  one  year  old  is 
bell  :  for  then  the  fpirit  is  freih  and 
lively;  the  juices,  which  are  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  nutrition  and  growth,  are  (fill 
infceptible  of  motion  in  the  places  of 
their  refidence  ;  and  the  whole  (iruchire 
is  in  a  good  difpolition. 

The  vegetative  principle  will  indeed 
remain  longer  in  one  feed  than  in  ano¬ 
ther,  and  in  the  long  and  round  feed 
longer  than  in  the  flat  and  fmallfeed; 
for  that  in  the  large  and  round  feed,  as 
well  as  in  the  oval,  the  juices  circulate 
more  freely  by  an  interior  motion,  ancj 
have  a  greater  circuit.  And,  befides 
that  the  juices  are  in  them  in  greater 
abundance  than  in  thole  that  are  fmall 
hnd  flat,  they  can  neither  evaporate  or 
dry  fo  fcon.  „  • 

But,  in  thofe  feeds  that  are  very  old, 
the  juices  are  confumed  and  dried,  and 
the  organs  are  otirerwife  modified  ;  and 
fo  the  moving  vegetative  principle  can 
aff  no  longer  for  the  fecundity  of  plants 
for  the  production  of  feeds. 

Change  of  Seed,  a  term  ufed  by  the 
farmers  to  exprefs  the  common,  and,  as 
theyfuppofe,  neceffary  cuflom,  of  chang¬ 
ing  among  one  another  the  feed  of  their 
lands,  as  wheat,  and  the  like  ;  it  being 
a  received  opinion,  that  the  feed  pro¬ 
duced  on  one  land  will  grow  better  on 
another,  than  on  that  which  produced 
it,  though  the  fame  fpecies  of  plant  be 
fown. 

Seeds,  in  their  natural  climate,  do  not 
degenerate,  unlefs  culture  has  improved 
them  ;  they  then  indeed  are  liable,  upon 
Orniffion  of  that  culture,  to  return  to 
their  natural  Bate  again.  Whatever  be¬ 
nefit  arifes  to  the  farmer  from  the  chang¬ 
ing  the  feed  of  the  fame  fpecies  is  from 
caufes  which  are  themfelves  the  effects  of 
different  climates,  fuch  as  heat  and  moif- 
ture,  which  may  vary  very  much  in  the 
fame  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  moun- 
tain  in  the  Mogul’s  country  which  on 
the  loath  fide  produces  Indian  plants, 
and  on  the  north  fide  European  ones, 
from  different  expofuresi  Some  land  re¬ 
taining  water  longer  is  colder,  and  fome 
letting  it  pafs  off  quicker  is  warmer  ;  as 
it  rnay  alfo  be  from  the  nature  and  figure 
of  its  parts,  which  retain  more  of  the 
fun’s  heat  than  others.  Sandy  and  gra¬ 
velly  grounds  are  always  warmer  than 
others,  if  they  have  fome  hollow  and 
Vo L.  IV. 
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fpongy  flratum  underneath,  that  wilt 
let  the  water  pafs  off.  , 

The  benefit  arifing  from  the  change  of 
feed  is  owing  to  thefe  changes,  not  to 
the  change  of  food;  and  thefe  caufes 
fhew  the ir  efi’edls  chiefly  in  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  feed.  Flax  feed,  brought 
from  Holland,  and  fown  here,  will  pro¬ 
duce  as  fine  flax  as  it  does  there,  but,  in 
the  next  generation,  it  will  degenerate, 
and  become  coarf  r  ;  by  this  means  it 
will  continue  to  degenerate  every  year, 
till  after  two  or  three  years  it  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  our  own  feed  produces,  and  yet 
the  land  lhail  be  as  good  for  this  coarfe 
fort,  as  when  it  produced  the  fine  ;  fo 
alfo  it  is,  when  the  feeds  of  our  own 
wheat  are  changed  between  farmer  and 
farmer.  And  thus  fllk-worms  hatched- 
and  bred  in  France  of  eggs  brought  from 
Italy,  will  make  as  fine  fllk  as  the  Ita¬ 
lian  ;  but  the  eggs  of  thofe  laid  in  France 
will  produce  worms  that  make  no  better 
fllk.  than  thofe  produced  in  France, 
though  their  food  is  all  the  while  the 
fame. 

Common  barley,  once  fown  in  the 
burning fands  in  Wiltshire,  will  for  many 
years  after,  if  fown  on  indifferent  warm 
ground,  be  ripe  fo  oner  than  any  other 
barley  by  two  or  three  weeks  ;  but,  if 
fown  on  cold  grounds  further  north,  it 
will  be  as  late  as  any  other  barley,  after 
two  or  three  years.  The  weeds,  which 
perplex  the  farmers  in  every  field,  grow 
as  llrong  and  troublefome  one  year  as 
another,  and  that  without  any  change  of 
feed  at  all.  Thefe  leem  therefore  to 
have  been  the  natural  produce  of  our 
foil,  and  corn  and  other  ufefui  plants  to 
have  been  brought  from  other  places,  and 
improved  by  culture  ;  ti  efe  will  therefore 
no  longer  retain  their  perfection  and 
value,  than  fuch  culture  is  continued  to 
them. 

Laurembergius  has  carried  this  notion 
of  degeneracy  and  change  from  the  foil, 
fo  far  as  to  affirm  that  wheat  will,  in 
fome  places,  degenerate  into  rye;  and  in 
other  places,  rye  will  be  exalted  into 
wheat  by  the  foil  :  but  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  botany  know,  that  a 
horle  might  as  foon  be  changed  into  a 
bull  by  feeding  in  an  improper  pafture, 
as  one  plant  degenerate  into  another  by 
fault  of  the  foil.  ‘ Tull's  Hufhandry. 

SEEDLINGS,  among  gardeners,  fuch 
roots  of  gillyflowers  as  fpring  from  feed; 
alfo  the  young  tender  lhoots  of  any 
plants  that  are  newly  flowed. 
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SEEDY*  in  die  hr  a  tidy  trade,  a  term 
tiled  by  the  dealers  to  exprefs  a  fault  that 
is  found  in  feveral  parcels  of  French- 
brandy,  which  renders  them  unfaleable. 
The  French  fuppofe  that  thefe  brandies 
obtain  the  flavour  which  they  exprefs  by 
this  name,  from  the  weeds  which  grow' 
among  the  vines,  from  whence  the  wine, 
of  which  this  brandy  was  made,  was 
p  re  fled 

SEEING,  the  ad  of  perceiving  ex¬ 
ternal  objects  by  means  of  the  eye,  thence 
called  the  organ  of  fight. 

SEELING,  a  term  ufed  by  dealers  in 
horfes  to  denote  a  fmall  fpot  of  white 
hairs  growing  among  the  natural  ones  on 
the  eye-brow  ;  and  which  is  a  certain 
mark  of  old  age.  A  horde  is  faid-  never 
to  feel  before  he  is  fourteen,  and  always 
does  fo  before  he  is  lixteen. 

SEGMENT  of  a  circle,  in  geometry, 
a  part  of  a  circle,  comprehended  between 
an  arch  and  the  chord  thereof.  —  Or  it  is 
a  part  of  a  circle  lefs  than  a  femicircle, 
comprehended  between  a  right  line,  and 
a  part  of  the  circumference. 

S  EG  MO  IDA  L  Valves,  in  anatomy, 
fmall  valves  fituated  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  refembiing  fegments  of  circles, 
whence  they  had  their  name. 

SEIGNORAGE,  a  right  or  due  be¬ 
longing  to  a  feigneur  or  lord.  It  alio 
implies  a  right  or  due  belonging  to  a 
prince  for  the  coining  of  money. 

SEIGNORY,  a  manor  or  lordfhip. 

SEISIN,  in  law,  implies  pofieffion  ; 
and  is  of  two  kinds;  feifn  in  law',  and 
feifin  in  fact.  The  former  fignifies  fome- 
thing  done,  which  the  law  accounts  a 
feifin  ;  as  an  enrollment,  &c.  And  the 
latter  an  actual  and  corporal  pofleffion 
taken. 

SEISURE,  in  commerce,  implies  the 
arrellipg  fome  goods,  merchandize,  &c. 
cither  by  exprefs  order  of  the  ibvereign, 
or  in  confequence  of  fome  law. 

*  SELDEN,  John,  a  great  lawyer, 
and  one  of  the  mod  learned  and  judicious 
critics  of  the  17th  century,  the  fon  of 
Mr.  John  Selden,  was  born  at  Salving- 
ton  in  Sufiex,  the  16th  of  December, 
3584.  Ele  was  educated  at  the  free- 
fchool  at  Chichefler,  whence  he  was  lent 
to  Hart-hall  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
where  he  continued  four  years.  In  16 iz 
he  entered  himfelf  in  Clifford’s  Inn,  and 
about  two  years  after  removed  to  the  In¬ 
ner  Temple,  where  he  foon  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  learning.  He  had 
already  publilhcd  feveral  of  his  works, 
and  this  year  wrote  verfes  in  Latin! 
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Greek,  and  Englilh,  upon  Mr.  ’William 
Browne’s  Britannia’s  Paflorals.  In  10x4 
he  pubiiibed  his  Titles/ of  Honour,  and’ 
in  1616  his  notes  on  Sir  John  Fortefcue’s 
book,  De  La'./ dibus  Legurti  Anglice.  In 
i6zi  being  ferit  for  by  the  parliament, 
though  not  a  member  of  that  houfe,  and 
giving  his  opinion  very  ftrongly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  their  privileges,  in  oppofition  to 
the  court,  he  was  committed  to  the  cuf- 
tody  of  the  Iheriff  of  London,  but  was1 
fet  at  liberty  after  five  weeks  confine¬ 
ment.  In  idz3  he  was  chofen  burgefs' 
for  Lancafler,  but  amidd  all  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  nation  kept  himfelf  neuter, 
profecuting  his  ftudies  with  fuch  appli¬ 
cation,  that  though  he  was  the  next  year 
chofen  reader  of  Lyons  Inn,  he  refufect 
to  perform  that  office.  In  1615  he  was 
chofen  burgefs  for  Great  Bcdwin  in  Wilt  - 
(hire,  to  fence  in  the  fjrd  par  iament  of 
king-  Charles  I.  in  which  he  declared 
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himfelf  warmly  againd  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  and  on  his  grace’s  being 
impeached  by  the  houfe  of  commons, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  articles  againd  him.  In  1627  and 
162,8  he  oppofed  the  court  party  with 
great  vigour.  The  parliament  being* 
prorogued  to  January  70,  1619,  Mr. 
Selden  retired  to  the  earl  of  Kent’s  houfe 
at  Wred  in  Bedfordfhire,  where  lie  finifh- 
ed  his  Marmora  Arundeliiana  ;  and  the 
parliament  being  met,  he,  among  others, 
again  didinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  zeaf 
againd  the  court,  when  the  king  diffolv- 
ing  the  parliament,  ordered  feveral  of 
the  members  to  be  brought  before  the 
king’s  bench  bar,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Among  thefe  was  Mr.  Selden, 
who  infiding  on  the  benefit  of  the  laws, 
and  refufing  to  make  his  fubrniffion,  was 
removed  to  the  King’s  Bench  prifon, 
where  being  in  danger  of  his  life  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  plague  then  raging  in  South¬ 
wark,  he  petitioned  the  lord  high-trea- 
furer  at  the  end  of  Trinity  term,  to  in¬ 
tercede  with  his  majedy  that  he  might 
be  removed  to  the  Gate-houfe,  Wed- 
minder,  which  was  granted:  but  in 
Michaelmas  term  following,  the  judges 
ohjcGing  to  the  lord  treafurer’s  warrant, 
by  which  he  had  been  removed  to  the 
Gate-houfe,  am  order  was  made  for  con- 
veying  him  back  to  the  King’s  Bench, 
whence  he  was  releafed  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  fame  year  ;  but  fifteen  years  after 
the  parliament  ordered  him  5oocl.  for 
the  lodes  hejiad  fudained  on  this  occa- 
bon.  In  1634  a  difpute  arifing  between 
the  Englilh  and  Dutch  concerning  the 
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.herring  fiffiery  on  the  Britlfli  coad,  he  ^  which  the  whole  fuperdruidnre  is  railed, 
was  prevailed  upon  by  archbilhop  Laud  It  is  alfo  applied  by  Tome  to  the  bottom 


ito  draw  up  his  Mare  Chuju nf,  in  anfvver 
.to  Crotius’s  Marc  Liberum ,  which  greatly 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the 
court.  In  1640  he  was  elefled  member 
for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  1643 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lay  members 
to  (it  in  the  alTembly  of  divines  at  Wed- 
min liter,  and  was  the  fame  year  ap¬ 
pointed  keeper  of  the  records  in  the 
Tower.  In  1645  he  was  made  one  of 
the  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty,  and 
,unanimoufly  ele<ded  mailer  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  which  laid  office  he 
declined  accepting.  He  died  the  14th  of 
December,  1654,  in  White-Friars,  at 
the  houle  of  Elizabeth,  countefs  dowager 
of  Kent,  and  was  interred  in  the  Temple 
church,  where  a  monument  is  erefted  to 
dais  memory.  Dr.  Wilks  obferves,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  gravity,  and 
greatnefs  of  foul,  averfe  to  flattery,  li¬ 
beral  to  fcholars,  and  charitable  to  the 
poor,  and  though  he  had  great  latitude 
in  his  principles  with  regard  to  ecclefiaf- 
tical  power,  yet  he  had  a  lincere  regard 
-for  the  church  of  England.  He  wrote 
many  learned  works  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned. 

:r -SELEMNUS,  in  fabulous  hidory, 
a  beautiful  fhepherd,  with  whom  the 
..nymph  Argyra  became  fo  enamoured, 
that  fhe  arofe  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea 
-to  lie  with  him;  but  his  beauty  being  at 
.length  decayed  by  time,  file  ceafed  vi bit¬ 
ing  him,  when  dying  with  grief,  Venus 
metamorphofed  him  into  a  river  of 
Achaia,  granted  him  the  favour  of  for¬ 
getting  that  nymph,  and  gave  his  waters 
the  virtue  of  making  thofe  who  bathed 
in  them  forget  the  object  of  their  affec¬ 
tions. 

SELEVITvE,  moon-done,  in  natural 
hiffiory,  form  a  particular  clafs  of  foflils 
of  a  rhomhoidal,  pellucid  form,  divi- 
fible  into  laminse. 

SELENOGRAPHY,  that  part  of 
jeofmography  which  relates  to  the  moan. 

See  Moon. 

'  SELEUCIDjE,  a  race  of  Grecian 
kings  who  reigned  as  fuccellors  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  in  Syria.  —  Their  efta- 
bliffiment  is  a  celebrated  sera  in  chiono- 
Jogy,  called  the -Syro-Macedonian  aera, 
or  that  of  the  Seleucidae  ;  and  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bed  authors,  began  iz 
years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  31 1  before  Chiiffi. 

SELL,  among  builders,  the  lowed 
p.ie.ce^  in  timber-building,  being  that  on 


part  of  a  window  frame. 

SELLA  Equina,  'Turcica ,  or  Spba - 
noides,  in  anatomy,  imply  the  four  apo- 
phyfes  of  the  os  lphaenoides  in  the  brain. 
They  have  the  name  from  their  refem- 
bling  a  laddie,  which  the  Latins  called 
fella. 

SELVAGE,  among  bailors,  a  fort  of 
drop  or  wreath  formed  to  faden  on  any 
particular  rope,  whereby  to  hook  a  tackle. 

See  Tackle. 

SEMBRADQR,  an  indrument  in¬ 
vented  by  Don  Jofeph  De  Lucatello, 
for  the  more  evenly  fovvingof  feeds,  and 
in  many  particulars  referable  the  drill- 
plough  of  Mr.  Tull. 

SEMEIOTICA,  that  part  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  figns  of  health  and 
difeafes. 

*  SEMELE,  in  fabulous  hidory,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus  king  of  Thebes,  and 
mother  of  Bacchus,  being  beloved  by 
Jupiter,  who  had  rendered  her  pregnant, 
Juno  being  enraged,  accoded  her  in  the 
form  of  Beroe,  a  decripid  old  woman, 
that  princefs’s  nurfe,  and  inlinuating  that 
(he  might  be  deceived  in  her  lover,  per- 
fuaded  her  to  delire  him,  when  he  next 
courted  the  rites  of  love,  as  a  proof  of 
his  divinity,  to  defeend  in  the  pomp  of 
ail  his  majedy,  and  encompaded  by  thole 
celedial  charms  with  which  he  embraced 
Juno.  To  this  Semele  contented,  and 
having  prevailed  on  Jupiter  to  fwear  by 
the  river  Styx  that  he  would  grant  her  re- 
qued,  made  her  demand.  The  god  with 
reluctance  complied,  when  the  unhappy 
fair  one,  unable  to  bear  the  dazzling  ef¬ 
fulgence  of  the  lightning  with  which  he 
was  encompaded,  periffied  in  his  arms. 

SEMEN.  See  Seed. 

SEMETS,  in  botany,  the  fame  with 
anthers.  See  Anther  a:.  , 

SEMI,  a  word  borrowed  from  the  La¬ 
tin,  which  dgnifles  half.  It  is  ufed  only 
in  compofition  with  other  words. 

SEMI-BREVE,  in  mufic, 'a  note  or 
meafure  of  time,  being  equal  to  half  a 
breve,  three  minims,  four  crotchets,  &c. 

SEMICIRCLE,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
comprehended  between  the  diameter  of  a 
circle,  and  half  the  circumference.  > 

SEMI-COLON,  one  of  the  Hops  ufed 
by  grammarians  to  didinguilh  the  diffe¬ 
rent  members  of  a  fentence.  It  is  marked 
thus  (;)  and  implies  a  Ihorter  paufe  than 
a  colon,  whence  it  has  its  name.  See 
Punctuation. 

SEMI-CUBICAL  PARABOLA,  a 
X  a  name 
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name  given  by  mathematicians  to  a  curve 
of  the  fecond  order,  wherein  the  cubes  ol 
the  ordinates  are  in  proportion  to  the 
fquarts  of  the  ahlcifies. 

SE&H-DIAME  !  ER,  half  the  diame¬ 
ter,  or  radius,  being  ,a  line  drawn  from 
the  center  of  a  circle  or  Sphere  to  its  cir¬ 
cumference.  See  the  art  cle  Rodins. 

SE  MED  I  APE  NT  L,  in  mu  lie,  a  falfe 
or  defective  fifth. 

SE  V; ! -DIAPASON,  in  mufic,  a  falls 
or  defective  o  Slave. 

SEMi-DIATESSARON,  in  mufic,  a 
defective  or  falfe  fourth. 

S  Ml-FLOsCl'LOUS,  in  botany, 
implies  the  flowers  of  a  clafs  of  flowers! 
■whole  petals  are  hollow  in  the  lower  part, 
but  in  the  upper  flat,  and  continued  in 
the.fhape  of  a  tongue.  The  dandelion, 
hawk  weed,  &c.  are  of  this  kind. 

i>  EM  l-  L U  N'A  R  V A  EVE  S ,  in  anato¬ 
my,  are  three  fmail  membranous  valves, 
of  a  iemi-lunar  figure,  placed  iri  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  prevent 
the  bleed’s  flowing  into  the  heart  at  the 
time  of  its  dilatation. 

EM  1-MEMBRANOSUS,  a  long  thin 
mem  lira  nous  mufeie,  fit  catec!  on  the 
back  fide'  of  the  thigh,  andatifes  from  the 
tubercle  of  the  ilchium.  It  is  one  of  the 
fluxors  of  the  tibia. 

SEMINA.L,  Spermatic,  or  Something 
belonging  to  the  feed. 

SEMINARY,  in  popifli  countries,  a 
certain  college  apnointed  for  the  inftruc- 
lion  and  education  of  young  per  Ions  de¬ 
tained  for  tiie  Sacred  miniftry  The  fir  ft 
inftitution  of  fitch  places  is  afciibed  to  St. 
■Auguftine..  And  the  council  of  'i'rent 
decrees,  that  children  exceeding  twelve 
years  of  age  ill  all  be  brought  up,  and  in- 
It  fueled  m  common,  to  qualify  them  for 
the  ecckhuTipai  timid  ion  ;  and  that  there 
ftis.ll  be  a  leininary  of  Inch  h<  longing  to 
each  cathedral,  under  the  direction  of  the 
bub op. 

SEMINARY,  in  gardening,  implies 
the  feed-plot,  or  piece  of  ground  allotted 
for  railing  .plants  from  feed,  and  keeping 
’•!  cm  till  they  are  fit  to  be  removed  into 
the  garden  or  nurfery. 

SEMINATION,  in  agriculture,  the 
act  of  fowing,  or  Scattering  the  feed. 

SE:YJ  I-NERV08US,  half  nervous,  in 
anatomy,  a  mufcle  arifing  from  the  pro- 
tubcran.ee  of  the  ifenium,  and  inlerted, 
by  a  roynd  tendon,  into  the  internal  part 
sf  the  cpiphyiis  of  the  tibia,  and  helps  to 
bend  the  leg. 

SEMI-ORDINATE,  half  of  an  ordi¬ 
nate. 
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SEMI -QUAVER,  iti  mufic,  a  note 
whole  length  is  equal  to  half  a  qua¬ 
ver. 

SEMISPINALIS,  Colli,  in  anatomy,  a 
name  given  to  ail  that  flefhy  mafs  which 
lies  between  the  tranfverfe and  fpinal  apo- 
phylis,  from  the  Second  vertebrae  of  the 
neck  to  the  middle  of  the  back  ;  the  fp’e- 
nius  and  the  com  plexus  major,  which 
cover  it,  having  been  railed.  It  is  coin- 
pofed  of  Several  oblique  converging 
mufeks,  which  may  be  divided  into  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal;  and  of  thefe  the  ex¬ 
ternal  are  th:  long  eft. 

SEMiTA  LUMJNQSA,  1  a  name 
given  by ‘aftroriomers  to  a  iucid  rraft  in 
the  heavens,  viable  about  fix  o'clock  at 
night,  a  little  before  the  vernal  equinox. 
It  extends  from  the  weftern  edge  of  the 
horizon  up  towards  the  Pftiades. 

Caffini  was  of  opini  n  that  this  lucid 
tract  was  owing  to  a  vaft  number  of  pla- 
i  nets  encom palling  the  fun,  whofe  light 
they  reflected. 

SEMPERVIVUM,  houfeleck,  the 
name  of  a  well-known  plant,  which  is 
ufed  in  medicine  as  a  cooler. 

SENA,  the  leaf  of  an  annual,  woody, 
pod  bearing  plant,  brought  dry  from  A- 
lexandria  in  Egypt.  It  is  of  a  lively  yel¬ 
low!  Pn  green  colour,  an  oblong  Somewhat 
oval  figure,  fharp-pointed  at  the  ends, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  not 
a  full  inch  in  length.  Some  inferior  forts 
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are  brought  from  Tripoli  and  other  pla¬ 
ces  :  thefe  may  be  diftinguifhed,  by  their 
being  either  narrower,  longer,  and  Iharp- 
cr  pointed,  or  larger,  broader,  and 
round-pointed,  with  fmail  prominent 
veins ;  or  large,  obtufie,  and  of  a  frefh 
green  colour,  without  any  yellow  call. 
Sena  is  a  moderately  ftrong,  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  a  fafe  cathartic :  GeorTroy  Specifies 
hemorrhages,  irifiamtnatiops  of  all  kinds, 
and  disorders  of  the  breaft,  as  being  al- 
moft  the  only  exceptions  to  its  life.  The 
dofe  in  fubltance  is  from  a  Scruple  to  a 
dram;  in  infufion,  from  one  dram  to 
three  or  four.  It  gives  out  its  virtue 
both  to  watery  and  Spirituous  menftrua  : 
to  water  and  proof  Spirit  it  communicates 
a  brownifh  colour,  more  or  lefts  deep  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  proportions  ;  to  redlified  Spi¬ 
rit,  a  fine  green.  There  are  two  inconvien- 
cies  often  complained  of  in  this  medi¬ 
cine;  its  being  liable,  in  Some  conftitu- 
tions,  to  occafion  gripes  ;  and  its  being 
accompanied  with  an  ill  flavour,  which  is 
apt  to  naufeate  both  the  ftomach  and  the 
palate,  ft  he  firft  may  be  obviated  by  di- 
.  lutiofq  the  latter  by  aromatic  and  other 

additions : 
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additions :  feveral  compofitions  of  this 
kind  are  prepared  in  the  (hops,  both  {Ef¬ 
ficiently  palatable,  and  which  operate 
with  eafe  and  mildnefs, 

Mx'  drams  of  tamarinds  and  two  of 
cry  da  Is  of  tartar  are  boiled  in  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  water,  rill  half  a  pint  is  waited, 
and  the  {trained  liquor  poured  boiling  hot 
upon  one,  two,  or  three  drams  of  fen  a  : 
after  maceration  for  four  hours,  the 
{drained  infyifion  is  fvveetened  wdth  an 
ounce  of  fyrup  of  violets,  and  flavoured 
with  half  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon- 
water.  Three  drams  of  fena  are  infnfed 
in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
for  four  hours,  or  till  the  liquor  has 
grown  cold;  with  the  addition  of  a 
fcruple  of  ginger,  or  with  half  a  dram  of 
1  Her  cardamum  feeds  hulked,  and  three 
fourths  of  a  dram  of  cryftals  of  tartar, 
which  laid  are  previoufly  boiled  in  the 
water  till  di  Helved  ;  or  with  two  drams 
of  frelh  lemon-peel,  and  two  drams  by 
meafure  of  lemon-juice.  The  committee 
of  the  London  college  obferve'that  this 
lad  is  the  mod  agreeable  form  they  have 
been  able  to  contrive,  for  the  exhibition 
of  fena  to  thofe  who  are  mere  than  ordi¬ 
narily  offended  with  its  flavour;  and  that 
though  acids  are  generally  fu ppefed  to 
impede  the  aftiow  of  water  on  vege  tables, 
yet  the  infufions  of  fena  made  with  acids 
are  found,  from  experience,  not  to  fail 
in  their  intention.  Indeed,  if  the  acids 
really  weaken  the  ditTolving  power  of  the 
water,  which  it  is  probable  they  do  in 
fome  degree,  they  fhould  feem  to  be,  on 
this  account,  rather  of  advantage  than 
otherwife;  for,  as  the  committee  further 
obferve,  in  a  medicine  very  naafeous  to 
many,  it  is  of  primary  confequence  that 
only  the  lighter  and  lead  difgudful  parts 
be  extracted.  On  this  principle,  fome 
macerate  the  fena  for  a  night  in  cold  wa- 
ter,  which  becomes  fufliciently  impreg¬ 
nated  with  its  purgative  virtue,  without 
extracting  fo  much,  as  boiling  water  does,* 
of  the  naufeous  matter  :  if  the  liquor, 
poured  off  from  the  fena,  be  boiled  a 
little  by  itftdf,  great  part  of  its  ill  flavour 
will  be  diilipated  ;  and  the  remains  of  its 
offer, flvenefs  may  be  effectually  covered 
by  infilling  in  it  fome  bohea  tea.  (f  the 
coCtion  is  continued  for  any  confiderable 
;  time,  the  purgative  virtue  of  the  fena 
;  will  be  diminifhtd;  for  the  infpiflated 
watery  extracts  are  'eareel.y  found  to  purge 
lo  much  as  one  fourth  of  the  infufion  or 
decoction  they  were  made  from,  or  fo 
much  as  an  equal  weight  of  the  leaves  in 
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The  officinal  fpirituons  tinCture  of  fena 
are  prepared  by  digedion  for  fome  days 
with  or  without  heat,  in  proof  fpirit. 
The  proportions,  in  the  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  are,  one  dram  of  lena’to  an 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  the  fpirit,  to 
which  are  added  a  dram  and  a  quarter  of 
doned  raifins,  leven  grains  and  a  half  of 
caraway-feeds,  and  two  grains  and  a  half 
of  lefler  cardamum  feeds  hulked:  in  the 
Edinburgh,  half  a,  dram  of  fena  to  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  the  fpirit,  with  the 
addition  of  flfteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  fe~ 
ven  grains  and  a  half  of  {havings  of  guai- 
acum,  the  fame  quantity  of  fweet  fennel 
feeds,  the  fame  of  juniper-berries,  and 
forty-flve  grains  of  white  fugar-candy  in 
powder  ;  which  lad  is  direCfed  to  be  dif- 
folved  in  the  tinCture,  after  draining  it 
from  the  other  ingredients.  Both  thefe 
tinCtures  are  agreeable  and  ufeful  carmi¬ 
native  purgatives,  efpecially  to  thofe  who 
have  accudomcd  themfelves  to  fpirituous 
liquors  ;  the  ill  flavour  of  the  fena  is 
completely  covered,  and  its  offending  the 
do ma'ch  or  producing  gripes  prevented, 
by  the  warm  feeds  and  the  fvveets.  The 
guaiacum,  in  the  lecond  prefeription, 
promotes  the  operation  of  the  fena  ;  for 
two  drams  of  fena,  infufed  in  half  a  pint 
of  a  decoCtion  of  guaiacum,  purge  as 
brilkly  as  three  drams  infufed  in  "plain 
water,  and  with  greater  cafe  to  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Several  competitions  of  this  kind 
have  been  offered  to  the  public,  under  the 
name  of  Daffy’s  Elixir  :  the  above  two 
arc  inferior  to  none,  and  Superior  to  mod 
of  them. 

SENATE,  an  affembly,  or  council  of 
fenators  ;  that  is,  of  the  principal  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  date,  who  have  a  {hare  in  the 
government. 

SENATOR.,  a  member  of  .a  fenate. 

SENDING  in  the  fea-language,  the 
act  of  pitching  or  plunging  headlong 
with  the  ihip’s  fore-part.  See  Pitching.'* 

*  SENEGAL,  or  SENEGA,  a  kintr- 
dom  of  Aground,  in  Africa,  feated  on 
a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  fome 
fuppofe  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Niger.  How¬ 
ever,  it  overflows  like  the,  Nile,  and  about 
the  lame  time  of  the  year.  It  is  forty 
days  before  it  comes  to  the  height,  when 
the  river  overflows  its  banks,  and  the 
channel  is  difficult  to  find  by  thofe  who 
go  up  in  boats.  1  lie  French  once  fent 
thi'rty  men  up 'this  river,  who  rowed  a 
thoufand  miles,  undergoing  great  hard- 
fhips  and  hazards,  iniomueh  that  only 
five  returned  back  alive  :  their  boat  once 
duck,  fad  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and  they 
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got  it. off  with  great  difficulty.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Senegal  was  formerly. very  eonfi- 
derable,  but  is  now  reduc’d  into  a  very 
narrow  coropafs ;  it  is  populous  and 
full  of  trees,  but  the  foil  is  Tandy  and 
barren  ;  for  which  reafon  they  never  Tow 
tiil  the  rainy  feafon  conies  on  in  June  ; 
and  they  get  in  their  harved  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  French  had  a  fort  and  fac¬ 
tory  in  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  this  ri¬ 
ver"  and  they  were  entire  mailers  of  the 
gum-trad;,  "it  is  called  Fort  Louis,  and 
was  taken  by  the  EngliPn  on  the  iff  of: 
May  1758,  ?.nd  ceded  to  Great  Britain  ' 
by  the  peace  of  1  7 0  3 .  One  Thomas 
Gumming,  a  Quaker,  was  mllruhiental  . 
in  taking  this  fort,  for  which  he  had  a 
penfion  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  an¬ 
num  granted  him  upon  the  i.rifli  e dab! ali¬ 
ment. 

SENGP.F.EN,  in  botany,  the  fame 
with  Sernpervivurn.  See  Sjnperajhum. 

SENNA.  See  Sena. 

SENNAT,  among  Tailors,  a  fort  of 
braided  cordage  formed  by  the  platting  of 
five,  feven,  or  nine  rope-yarns  into  one 
another:  it  is  employed  for  various  ufes 
in  a  Ihip,  particularly  to  form  netting, 
Szc.  See  Netting. 

SENSATION,  the  act  of  perceiving- 
external  objeefs,  by  means  of  the  organs 
of  fenfe.  lo  conceive  the  manner  where¬ 
in  fenfation  is  affefted,  obferve,  that  all 
the  organs  con  fill  of  lb  tie  filaments,  or 
nerves,  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
middle  of  the  brain,  are  diffufed  thence 
throughout  all  the  members  which  have 
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any  fenfe,  and  terminate  m  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  body  :  that  when  we  are  in 
health,  and  awake,  one  end  of  thefe 
nerves  cannot  be  agitated  or  fhaken, 
without  (baking  the  o:  her,  becaule  they 
are  always  a  little  fl retched;  as  in  the 
cafe  of  ah  extended  chord,  one  part  of 
which  cannot  be  fiinxd, without  a  like 
motion  of  all  the  reft. 

It;  is  to  be  like  wife  obferved,  that  thefe 
nerves  may  be  agitated  two  ways,  cither 
at  the  end  out  of  the  brain,  or  that  in 
the ‘brain.,  if  they  be  agitated  from 
without,  by  the  action.  of  objefls,  and 
their  agitation  be  not  communicated  as 
far  as  the  brain  ;  as  frequently  happens 
in  deep,  when  the  nerves  arc  in  a  Hate 
of  relaxation,  the  foul  does  not  then  re¬ 
ceive  any  new  fenfation  But  if  the 
nerves  happen  to  be  agitated  in  the 
brain,  by  the  dux  of  the  animal  fpirits, 
or  any  other  da ule,  the  foul  perceives 
fo nm thing,  though  the  parts  of  thofe 
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nerves,  that  are  out  of  the  brain,  dif— 
fufed  through  the  Several  parts  of  the 
body,  remain  at  per  fed  red ;  as  likewifp 
is  frequently  the  cafe  in  bleep.  Eartly, 
obferve,  that  experience  tells  us,  we  may 
fornetimes  feel  pain  in  parts  of  the  body 
that  have  been  entirely  cut  off,  by  reafon 
of  the  fibres  in  the  brain  correlponding 
to  them  beinpr  agitated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner  as  if  they  were  really  hurt  ;  the  foul 
feels  a  real  pain  in  thofe  imaginary  parts. 
Ail  thefe  things  hem  to  fhew,  that  the 
foul  re  fide  s  immediately  in  that  pait  of 
the  brain  wherein  the  nerves  of  all  the 
organs  of  fenfe  terminate  :  we  mean, 
it  is  there  it  perceives  all  the  changes  that 
happen  with  regard  to  the  ohjeds  that 
cauie  them,  or  that  have  been  ufed  to 
caule  them  ;  and  that  it  only  perceives 
what  pailes  out  of  this  part  by  the 
mediation  of  the  fibres  terminating  in 
it. 

Thefe  things  premifed,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  explain  how  ihniation  is  per-; 
formed  :  the  manner  of  which  may  be 
conceived  from  what  follows.  When  the 
point  of  a  needle,  for  indance,  is  thru  ft 
again!!  a  hand,  that  point  iiirs  and  fepa- 
rates  the  fibres  of  the  fkfh,  which  fibref 
are  extended  from  that  place  to  the  brain, 
and  when  we  are  awake,  are  in  fu'ch  a  de¬ 
gree  of  tendon,  as  that  they  cannot  be 
ftirred  without  fhaking  thofe  of  the  brain. 
If  then  the  motion  of  the  fibres  of  the 
hand  be  gentle,  that  of  the  fibres  of  the 
brain  will  be  fo  too;  and,  if  the  firft  be 
violent  enough  to  break  any  thing  in  the 
hand,  the  lad  will  be  dronger  and  more 
violent  in  proportion.  In  like  manner, 
if  the  hand  be  held  to  the  fire,  the  little 
particles  of  the  wood  it  throws  ofi  in  great 
numbers,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  vio¬ 
lence,  driking  againd  thefe  fibres,  and 
communicating  a  part  of  their  agitation 
thereto;  if  the  afifion  be  moderate,  that 
of  the  extremities  of  the  fibres  of  the 
brain,  correfpotiding  to  thofe  of  the  hand, 
will  be  moderate  likewife  :  if  it  be  violent 
enough  to  feparate  any  of  the  parts  of  the 
hand,  as  it  happens  in  burning;  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  fibres  in  the  brain  will  be  pro- 
portionably  more  violent.  This  is  what 
befalls  the  body,  when  objects  drike  up¬ 
on  it.  We  are  now  to  confider  how  thq 
mind  is  affected.  '1  he  mind  we  have  ob¬ 
served,  refidcs  principally,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  exprefiion,  rn  that  piirt  of 
the  brain  where  all  the  fibres  of  the  nerves 
terminate,  it  attends  here,  as  its  lenfory, 
or  office,  to  look  to  the  prefervation  of  all 
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the  parts  of  the  body  ;  and,  of  confe- 
quetfce,  mutt  be  here  advertifed  of  all  the 
changes  that  happen,  and  mufl  be  able  to 
cliftinguifh  between  thofe  agreeable  to  the 
cOnftitutiori  of  the  body,  and  thofe  hurt¬ 
ful  thereto.  Any  other  abfolute  know¬ 
ledge,  without  a  relation  to  the  body, 
were  ufelefs.  Thus,  though  all  the  chan¬ 
ges  in  our  fibres  do,  in  reality,  con  (iff  in 
motions,  which  ordinarily  only  differ  as 
to  more  and  lefs,  it  is. neceffary  the  foul 
Ihould  confider  them  as  changes  efientiai- 
Iy  different  ;  for  though  in  themfelves 
they  differ  but  very  little,  yet,  with  're¬ 
gard  to  preservation  of  the  body,  they  are 
to  be  looked  on  as  efientially  different. 

The  motion,  for  infiance,  which  c.uifes 
pain,  frequently  differs  exceeding  little 
from  that ‘which  occafions  a  pleafing  tit  il¬ 
lation  :  it  is  not  neceffary  there  fhoifid  be 
an  eilential  difference  between  thefe  two 
motions ;  but  it  is  neceffary  there  be  an 
eflential  difference  between  the  pain  and 
the  tickiing,  which  thofe  two  motions 
occafion  in  the  foul ;  for  the  agitation  of 
the  fibres,  which  accompanies  the  titilla- 
tion,  informs  the  foul  of  the  good  date  of 
the  body,  that  it  is  able  to  refill  the  im- 
preffion  of  the  objects,  and  that  it  need 
not  apprehend  its  being  hurt  :  but  the 
;  motion  which  occafions.  pain,  being  fome- 
i  what  more  violent,  is  capable  of  break- 
j  fng  fome  of  the  fibres  of  the  body ; 
wherefore  it  is  necefiary  the  foul  be  ad¬ 
vertifed  hereof  by  fome  difagreeable  fen- 
that  it  may  provide  again fi  it. 
T  hits,  though  all  the  motions  which  pafs 
in  the  body  only  differ  in  themfelves,  as 
to  more  or  lefs,  yet,  when  confidered 
with  regard  to  the  prefervation  of  life, 
they  may  be  laid  to  be  eflentially  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  for  this  reafou  it  is,  that  the  l'onl 
does  not  perceive  the  (hakes,  cr  motions 
themfelves,  which  objects  excite  in  the 
fibres  of  the  fielh  :  it  would  be  ufelefs  to 
perceive  them  ;  and  fhe  would  never  be 
able,  thence,  to  learn  whether  the  objects 
were  capable  of  doing  hurt  or  good.  But 
file  perceives  herfelf  affedted  with  fenfa- 
tions,  which  differ  efientially,  and  which 
lhewing  precilely  the  qualities  of  the  ob¬ 
jects,  as  they  regard  the  body,  make  her 
perceive  diftindtly,  whether  or  no  thofe 
objedts  are  capable  of  hurting  it.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  from  ftridt  examination  of  the  feve- 
ral  fenfes,  it  appears,  that  fcnfible  objedfs 
*adt  no  otherwife  upon  the  body,  for  the 
producing  of  fenfation,  than  by  exciting 
a  change  in  the  extreme  furface  of  the 
fibres  of  the  nerves  :  the  quality  of  which 
change  depends  on  the  figure,  bulk,. 
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hardnefs,  and  motion  of  the  objedf ;  fis 
that,  according  to  all  appearance,  the-' 
molt  different  objedfs,  which  Ihould  agree 
in  thefe  four  circu'mfianecs,  would  pto- 
duce  the  fame  f  iliation.  From  the  va¬ 
rious  texture  of  the  objedt,  the  diverhty' 
of  the  nerve  aifedted,  the  different  fabric 
of  the  organ  of  fenfe,  the  different  place 
in  the  medulla  of  the  brain  where  the 
nerve  arifes,  and  the  different  degree  of 
motion  wherewith  the  action  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  applied,  caufe  various  fenfations 
and  ideas  in  the  mind;  none  of  which 
reprefent  any  thing  in  the  adtion  of  the 
objedt,  or  in  the  paffion  of  the  organ. 
And  yet  the  fame  adtion  Of  the  fame  oh~ 
jedt  on  the  fame  organ,  always  producei 
the  fame  fenfation'  or  idea  :  and  the  fame 
ideas  neceflarily  follow'the  fame  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  fame  fcnfible  organ,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  the  idea  perceived  were 
the  natural  and  necefiary  etfedt  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  organ. 

SENSE,  a  faculty  of  the  foul  whereby 
it  perceives  external  objects,  by  means  of 
fome  imprefiion  made  in  the  organs  of 
fenfe.  Some  ufe  of  the  word  fenfe  in  a 
greater  latitude,  and  define  it  a  faculty 
whereby  the  foul  perceives  ideas  or  ima¬ 
ges  of  ohjedts,  either  conveyed  to  it  from 
without,  by  the  imprefiion  of  objects 
themfelves,  or^xcited  within  by  fome  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  foul  of  the  fenfory  itl'elf.  Un¬ 
der  which  notion,  fenfe  becomes  dillin- 
guifhabie  into  two  kinds,  external  and 
internal  :  correfponding  to  the  two  fcveral 
manners  wherein  the  images  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  perceived  are  occafioned,  and  pre- 
fented  to  the  mind,  viz.  either  immedi¬ 
ately  from  without,  or  from  within  ;  that 
is,  either  by  what  we  commonly  call 
the  five  external  fenfes,  hearing,  feeing. 
Sc c.  or  by  the  internal  ones,  imagination, 
memory,  and  attention  ;  to  which  fofrie 
add  hunger  and  third:.  But  thefe  inter¬ 
nal  fenfes  are  not  ordinarily  confidered 
in  the  notion  of  fenfes,  nor  implied  un¬ 
der  the  word  fenfe;  but  are  thus  only 
denominated  by  analogy. 

The  means,  on  the  part  of  the  mind,, 
are  always  the  fame ;  it  being  one  and 
the  fame  faculty,  whereby  we  fee,  hea^, 
&c. —  The  means  on  the  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  are  different;  as  different  as  are  the 
objects  we  are  concerned  to  perceive  :  for, 
the  being  and  well-being  of  the  animal 
being  the  end  nature  had  in  view  in  giv¬ 
ing  him  any  preception  of  external  bo¬ 
dies,  by  this,  the  meafure  and  manner  of 
that  perception  is  legulated  :  and  we 
have  lo  many  ways  of  perceiving,  and  of 

per- 
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perceiving  fo  many  things,  as  the  relation 
we  bear  to  external  bodies  renders  necef- 
|ary  for  the  prefervation,  8cc.  of  our  be¬ 
ing.  Hence  thofe  feveral  organs  of  fenfe, 
called  eye,  ear,  nefe,  palate,  and  the  uni- 
verlal  one  cutis  ;  each  of  which  is  fo  dif- 
fiofed  as  to  give  fome  reprefentation  and 
report  to  the  mind  of  the  flats  of  exter¬ 
nal  things,  the  nearnefs,  convenience, 
liurtfulnefs,  and  other  habitudes ;  and 
each  of  them  a  different  one,  according 
to  the  degree,’  and  immediatenefs,  &c.  of 
the  danger,  or  conveniency.  And  hence 
the  feveral  exercifes  of  thofe  organs, 
hearing,  feeing,  fmehing,  tailing,  and 
feeling. 

A  late  excellent  author  gives  us  a  more 
ingenious,  extenfive,  and  phiiofophical 
notion  of  fenfe, —  On  his  principle,  fenfe 
is  defined  a  power  of  perception,  or  a 
power  of  receiving  ideas  ;  if  what  is  ab- 
folutely  paffive  may  be  properly  called  a 
power.  On  fome  occasions,  inftead  of 
power,  he  chufes  to  call  it  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  to  receive  ideas. — The 
ideas  thus  perceived,  or  raifed  in  the 
mind,  he  calls  fenfations.  Senfe  he  con** 
iiders,  either  as  natural  or  moral  :  and 
the  natural,  either  as  external  or  inter- 
hal  ;  though  the  diflribution  is  chiefly 
founded  on  the  common  way  of  con¬ 
ceiving;  for,  in  reality,  they  appear  to 
he  all  natural  and  neceffary  :  fome  rea- 
fons,  however,  for  the  diftindion,  will  be 
Ihewn  under  the  feveral  articles  thereof. 

External  Senses,  the  means Whereby 
the  foul  takes  cognizance  of  external  ob- 
jeds.  They  are  commonly  reckoned  five 
in  number,  five,  viz.  the  eye,  car,  nofe, 
palate,  and  cutis,  or  ikin.  External  fen¬ 
ces,  then,  are  powers  of  perceiving  ideas, 
upon  the  prefence  of  external  objeds. — 
On  ft'ich  cccafions,  we  find  the  mind  is 
merely  paffive,  and  has  not  power  dired- 
ly  to  prevent  the  perception,  or  idea,  or 
to  vary  it  at  its  reception  ;  as  long  as  the 
body  is  continued  in  a  fiate'  fit  to  be 
aded  upon  by  the  external  objed. 

’When  two  perceptions  are  ijntirely  dif¬ 
ferent  Irom  each  other,  or  agree  in  no¬ 
thing  but  the  general  idea  of  fenfation  ; 
the  power  of  receiving  thofe  different  per¬ 
ceptions  is  called  different  fenfes.,  Thus 
feeing  and  hearing  denote  the  different 
powers  of  receiving  the  ideas  of  colours 
and  founds.  And  though  colours,  as 
well  as  founds,  have  vaft  differences  a- 
mongfl  themfelves,  yet  is  there  a  greater 
agreement  among  the  rnoft  oppofite  co¬ 
lours,  than  between  any  colour  and  a 
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found  ;  and  hence  all  colours  are  deemed 
perceptions  of  the  fame  fenfe.  All  the 
feveral  fenfes  feem  to  have  their  diftind 
organs,  except  feeling,  which  is,  in  fome 
degree,  diffuied  over  the  whole  body. 

Internal  Senses,  are  powers  or  deter¬ 
minations  of  the  mind  to  be  plealed  with 
certain  forms  and  ideas,  which  occur  to 
our  obfervation  in  objeds  perceived  by 
the  external  feilfes. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  different  fpecies, 
difiinguifhed  by  the  different  objeds  of 
pleafure,  vib.  pleafurable  or  beautiful 
forms  of  natural  things,  and  pleafurable 
or  beautiful  adions,  or  charaders  of  ra¬ 
tional  agents  :  whence  the  internal  fen¬ 
fes  become  divifible  into  natural  and  mo¬ 
ral  :  though  what  we  call  the  internal 
natural  fenfe,  our  author  calls  fimply, 
and  by  way  of  eminence.,  the  internal 
fenfe. 

In  refleding  on  our  external  fenfes  we 
plainly  fee,  that  our  perceptions  of  pica- 
fure  and  pain  do  not  depend  dirediy  on 
our  will.  Objeds  do  not  pleafe  us  accord¬ 
ing  as  we  incline  they  ftiould;  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  fome  objeds  neceflarily  pleafes 
us,  and  the  prefence  of  others  as  necella- 
rily  difpleafes  us;  nor  can  we,  by  our 
will,  any  otherwife  procure  pleafure,  or 
avoid  pain,  than  by  procuring  the  former 
kind  of  objeds,  and  avoiding  the  latter. 
By  the  very  frame  of  our  nature,  the  one 
is  made  the  occafion  of  delight,  and  the 
other  of  difiatisfadion.  In  efled,  our  fen- 
fltive  perceptions  are  pleafant  and  pain¬ 
ful,  immediately,  and  without  any  know-, 
ledge  of  the  ca'ufe  of  this  pleafure  and 
pain,  or  of  the  manner  how  they  excite 
it,  or  are  oceafions  of  it,  or. w  ithout  fee¬ 
ing  to  what  further  advantage  or  detri¬ 
ment  the  ufe  of  fuch  objeds  might  tend. 
Nor  would  the  mod  accurate  knowledge 
of  thefe  things  vary  either  the  pleafure 
or  the  pain  of  the  perception  ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  might  give  a  rational  pleafure 
diflind  from  the  fenfibie ;  or  might 
raife  a  diflind  joy,  from  profped  of  fur¬ 
ther  advantage  in  the  objed,  or  averfion, 
from  apprehenfion  of  evil.  ^  here  is 
fcarce  any  objed,  which  our  minds  are 
employed  about,  but  is  conftituted  the  ne- 
cdfiiry  occafion  of  fome  pleasure  or  pain. 

1  bus  we  Ihall  find  out! elves  pleafcd  with 
a  regular  form,  a  piece  of  architedure  or 
painting,  a  cornpofition  of  notes,  a  the-* 
orem,  an  ad  ion ,  and  a’fTedion,  a  chaV 
radci  ;  and  we  are  conlcious  that  this 
pleaUTre  naturally  arifes  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  idea  then  prefent  in  the 
,  liiindy 
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Irntncl,  with  all  its  circum Trances,  though 
fome  of  thofe  ideas  have  nothing  of  what 
v/e  call  fen fible  perception  in  them  ;  and, 
imthofe  which  have,  the  pleafure  a  rile  s' 
from  fome  n  i  form  it  v,  order,  arrange- 
ment,  imitation ;  and  not  from  the 
limple  ideas  of  colour,  or  found,  or  mode 
of  extenlion  feparately  confldered. 

It  feems  hence  to  follow,  that,  when 
indruflion,  education,  or  prejudice  of 
any  kind,  raife  any  defire  or  averfion  to¬ 
wards  an  object,  this  defire,  or  averfion, 
is  founded  on  an  opinion  of  fome  perfec¬ 
tion,  or  deficiency,  in  thofe  qualities, 
for  perception  whereof  we  have  the  pro¬ 
per  fenfes  Thus,  if  beauty  be  defired 
by  one  who  has  not  the  fenfe  of  fight; 
the  defire  mud  be  railed  by  fome  appre¬ 
hended  regularity  of  figure,  fweetnefs  of 
voice,  frr.oothnefs,  foftnefs,  or  fome  other 
quality  perceivable  by  the  other  fenes, 
without  relation  to  the  ideas  of  colour. 

The  oniff  pieafure  of  fenfe,  which  our 
phiSofophers  feem  to  confider,  is  that 
which  accompanies  the  fimple  ideas  of 
fenfation ;  but  there  are  vadly  greater 
pit  a  fores  in  thole  complex*  ideas  of  ob¬ 
jects,  which  obtain  the  names  of  beauti¬ 
ful  and  harmonious.  1  he  power,  then, 
whereby  we  receive  ideas  of  beauty  and 
harmony,  has  all  the  characters  of  fenfe. 
It  is  no  matter  whether  we  call  thefe 
ideas  of  beauty  and  harmony  perceptions 
of  the  external  fenfes  of  feeing  and  heat¬ 
ing,  or  not  :  we  fhould  rather  chufe  to 
call  thefe  ideas  an  internal  fenfe,  were  it 
only  for  fuch  convenience  of  didinguifh- 
inw  them  from  other  fenfations  of  feeing 
and  hearing,  which  men  may  have  with¬ 
out  perception  of  beauty  and  harmony. 

M$ral  Sense,  a  determination  of  the 
mind,  to  be  pleafed  with  die  contemplation 
of  thofe  affedtions,  aCtions,  or  characters 
of  rational  agents,  which  we  call  good  or 
virtuous.  This  moral  fenfe  of  beauty,  in 
aCtions  and  alfeCtions,  may  appear  frrange 
at  fird  view'  :  fome  of  our  movalids  them- 
fclves  are  offended  at  it  in  my  lord  Shaf- 
tefbury,  as  being  accudomed  to  deduce- 
every  approbation,  or  averfion,  from  rath 
onal  views  of  filtered.  Our  gentlemen 
of  good  tade  can  tel!  us  of  a  great  many 
fenfes,  tades,  and  relidics  for  beauty,  har¬ 
mony,  imitation  in  painting  and  poetry; 
and  may  we  not  find,  too,  in  mankind,  a 
relifh  for  a  beauty  in  characters,  in  man¬ 
ners  ?  The  truth  is,  human  nature  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  left  quite  indiffe¬ 
rent,  in  the  affair  of  virtue,  to  form  to 
itfelf  obfervations  concerning  the  advan¬ 
tage  or  difadvantage  of  aCtions,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  to  regulate  its  conduct,  The 
Voi.',  IV. 
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weaknefis  of  ciir  reafon,  and  the  aVbcft- 
lions  arifing  from  the  infirmity  and  ne~ 
ceffitits  of  our  nature,  are  fo  great,  that 
very  few  of  mankind  could  have  framed 
thofe  long  deductions  of  reafon,  which 
may  (hew  fome  aCtions  to  be,  in  the 
whole,  advantageous,  and  their  contra- 
ties  pernicious.  The  author  of  nature 
has  much  better-  furnifhed  us  for  a  vir¬ 
tuous  conduCt',  than  our  moralifts  fern 
to  imagine,  by  almod  as  quick  and  pow¬ 
erful  inductions,  as  we  have  for  the  pre- 
lervation  of  our  bodies  ;  he  has  made  vir¬ 
tue  a  lovely  form,  to  excite  our  purfud  of 
it,  and  has  given  u$  drong  afifCtion-s,  to 
be  the  fprings  of  each  virtuous  aCtion. 

SENSITIVE  Soul,  a  denomination 
.given  to  the  fouls  of  brutCs,  or  that  which 
man  is  by  fome  luppofed  to  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  brutes. 

Sensitive  Plant,  in  Eotany,  a 
plant  whole  frame  and  c  nditution  is  fo 
nice  and  tender,  that  on  the  touch  or  lead 
preil’ure  of  the  hand  it  will  contract  its 
leaves,  as  if  fenfihie  of  the  touch, 

SENSORY,  the  feat  of  the  common 
fenfe,  or  what  receives  the  imprcflions  of 
all  fenfible  objects,  conveyed  to  it  by  the 
nerves  of  each  particular  organ,  and  con- 
fequently  the  immediate  caufe  of  percep¬ 
tion.  This  office  is  by  Dr.  Wills  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  driated  part  of  the  brain,  and 
by  Des  Cartes  to  the  glandula  pinealis. 

SENTENCE,  in  law,  a  judgment 
pafTed  in  court  by  the  judge  on  fome  pro- 
cels,  either  civil  or  criminal. 

Sentence,  in  grammar,  a  period  or 
fet  of  words  comprehending  fome  perfect 
fenfe  or  fentiment  of  the  mind. 

Sentence,  in  poe(try,  an  indruc- 
five  and  lively  remark  made  on  fome- 
thing  very  obfenrable,  and  agreeably  fin— 
prifing,  which  contains  much  fenfe  in 
few  words. 

SENT  fM  ENTS,  in  poetry,  and  efpe- 
ciaily  dramatic,  are  the  thoughts  which 
the  fcvcral  perfons  exprefs,  whether  they 
relate  to  matters  of  opinion,  paluon,  Eu-  ' 
finefs,  or  the  like. 

SENTINEL,  Cen tin-el,  or  Gen¬ 
try,  in  military  affairs,  a  private  fol- 
dier  placed  in  fome  polt  to  watch  any  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy,  to  prevent  fur- 
priffs,  and  to  dop  iuch  as  would  pars 
without  order,  or  difeovering  who  they  are. 

SEPARA  TING  Glass,  in  chemif- 
try,  a  receiver  having  a  fpout  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  for  Separating  oil  from  watef,  in  difi* 
dilation. 

SEPTEMBER,  the  fbventh  month  of 
the  year,  reckoning  from  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox,  or  the  ninth  from  January. 
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^EPTENTRK),  in  aftronovny,  a  con- 
fLdlation  more  ufiu  ty  called  aria  minor. 

SEP  L'iCS,  among  pbyficians,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  ail  iuch  lunfhmees 
promote  puirefaflioft. 

From  the  many  curious  experiments 
m  <le  by  Dr.  Pringle,  to  a  1  certain  the 
fceptic  and  antilccplic  virtue  oi  natuia! 
bodies,  it  appears  that  there  are  very  few 
in!) fiances  of  a  truly  i'eptic  nature.  Thole 
commonly  reputed  filch  by  authors,  as 
the  alcaline  and  volatile  falts,  he  found 
to  be  no  wife  fceptic.  However,  he  dif- 
covered  lb  me,  where  it  feemed  lend  like¬ 
ly  to  find  any  fuch  quality  ;  thefe  were 
chalk,  common  fait,  and  the  teflaceous 
powders.  He  mixed  twenty  grains  of 
crab's  eves  prepared  with  fix  drams  of 
ox  s  call,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Iri  another  phial  he  put  an  equal 
quantity  of  gall  and  water,  but  no  crab  s 
eyes.  Both  thefe  mixtures  being  placed 
in  the  furnace,  the  putrefaction  began 
much  fooner  where  the  powder  was,  than 
in  the  other  phial.  On  making  a  like 
experiment  with  chalk  its  lceptic  virtue 
was  found  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  crabs  eyes  :  nay,  what  the  dodfor  had 
never  met  with  before,  in  a  mixture  of 
two  drams  of  fiefh  with  two  ounces  of 
water,  and  thirty  grains  of  prepared  chalk, 
the  fiefh  was  refolved  into  a  perfedl  mu¬ 
cus  in  a  few  days.  To  try  whether  the 
te filaceous  powders  would  alfio  dillo’ve 
vegetable  fub  fiances ,  the  doff  nr  mixed 
them  with  barley  and  water,  and  com 
pared  this  mixture  with  another  of  bar¬ 
ley  and  water  alone.  After  long  fna- 
ce  rat  ion  by  fire,  the  plain  water  was 
found  to  fwell  the  barley,  and  turn  mu 
cilaginops  and  four;  but  that  with  the 
powder  kwpt  the  grain  to  its  natural 
fizs,  and  though  it  fofteried  it,  yet  made 
uo  mucilage  and  remained  fweet.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  unexpefted,  than  to 
find  fea-lalt  a  haffencr  of  putrefaction, 
but  the  fact  is  thus  ;  one  dram  of  lalt  pre¬ 
serves  two  drams  of  frefin  beef  in  two 
.ounces  of  water,  above  thirty  hours  un- 
corrupted,  in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the 
human  body;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  this  quantity  of  fait  keeps  fiefh 
fweet  20  hours  longer  than  pure  water. 
But  then  half  a  dram  of  fait  does  not 
prdcrvs-  rt  above  two  hours  longer. 
Twenty- five  grains  have  little  or  no  anti- 
feplic  virtue,  and  teir,  fifteen,  or  even 
twenty  grains  manifeftly  both  haflen  and 
heighten  the  corruption.  The  quantity, 
which  had  the  mod  putrefying  quality, 
was  found  Co  be  about  ten.  grains  to  the 
above  proportion  of  fiefh  and  water. 
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Many,  inf  rences  might  be  drawn  fro  nr 
this  experiment.  One  is,  that  (i nee  fait 
is  never  taken  in  aliment  beyond  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  corrupting  quantities,  it 
would  .appear  that  it  is  fubfervienc  to  dt- 
gefiion.  chiefiv  by  itsfeptic  virtue,  that  is, 
bv  foftening  andjefolvirrg  meats  ;  an  ac¬ 
tion  very  different  from  what  is  common¬ 
ly  believed  it  is  to  be  obfervekl,  that  the 
above  experiments  were  made  wnh  the 
fait  kept  for  dome  flic  ufes.  t’ tingle  s 

Ohfvrv.  op  DIJ i  of  the  At  my.  - 
~S  EPTUAGESIMA,  in  the  calendar, 
the  third  Sunday  before  Lent. 

'idle  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin, 
fsptujginrp,  feventy ;  beeaufe  about  le- 
venty  days  before  E  after 

SEP  rUAGINT,  LXX,  or  The  Seven¬ 
ty,  the  name  of  a  famous  verfion  of  rile 
Old  Tefiament,  out  of  Hebrew  into 
Greek,  performed  by  feventy-two  Jewifh 
interpreters,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of 
Ptolemy.  Fhiladelphus.  This  yerfion  was 
in  ufe  at  the  time  of  our  Blefied  Saviour, 
and  is  that  out  of  which  all  the  citations' 
in  the  New  Tefiament,  from  the  original 
Greek  of  the  Old,  are  taken.  It  was  the- 
ordinary  and  canonical  translation  made 
ufe  of  by  the  Chriftian  church  in  the  ear- 
lie ft  ages;  and  it  Oil!  fubfi'ls  in  the 
churches  both  of  the  Eaft.  and  Weft.  The 
hiftory  of  this  verfion  is  exprefsly  written 
by  Ariflcas,  an  officer  of  the  guards  to 
f  t  ole  my  Philadetph  us. 

Philo  tells  us,  that  the  Jews  of  Egypt 
were  fo  tranfported  upon  the  making  this 
tranflation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Greek, 
that  they  kept  an  annual  feaftin  memory 
of  it  ;  at  which  time  they  went  into  the- 
ifie  of. Pharos,  and  performed  their  devo¬ 
tions,  out  of  refpedt  to  a  place,  which 
had  been  fandlified  by  the  prefence  of  tfie 
feventy  interpreters.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Jews  of  Palefiine  conceived  fo  much 
contempt  and  abhorrence  for  this  verfion, 
that  they  failed  on  the  eighth  day  of 
Thebet,  to  (hew  how  much  they  till  ap¬ 
proved  the  liberty  that  had  been  taken  in 
t  ran  dating  the  law  into  a  foreign  and  im¬ 
pure  language.  We  fhall  fubjoin  M. 
Rollin’s  refiedlion  on  this  tranfiation  of 
the  Bible  into  Greek.  “  This  verfion, 
which  made  the  fieri  ptures  intelligible  to- 
an  infinite  number  of  people,  was  one  of 
the  mofl  confiderable  fruits- of  the  Greci¬ 
an  conquefls  :  and  it  appears  plainly  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  principal  defign, 
which  God  had  in  delivering  all  the  fall: 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  fnp- 
porting  them  therein,  notwithstanding 
the  divifions,  jealoufies,  battles,  and  the 
frequent  revolutions  that  happened  among, 

them*. 
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tlirtrs.  God  by  this  means  prepared  an  j 
ealy  way  for  the  preaching  of  the  gofp.l,  j 
which  was  near  at  hand,  and  more  rcadi- 
Jy  united  ib  many  nations,  different  both 
in  language  and  manners,,  in  one  iociety, 
in  the  fame  wbrfhip,  and  in  the  fame 
doclrine,  by  one  language,  the  moft  ele¬ 
gant,  copious,  and  correct,  that  was  in 
the  world,  and  which  became  common  to 
all  the  countries  consumed  by  Alexan¬ 
der.”  j 

Chronology  of  t he  S e  P  t  u  4 Q  i  N  iq  an  ac 
•count  of  the  years  of  the  world,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  *tv hat  is  found  in  the  Hebrew, 
text  and  the  Vulgate,  making  the  world, 
14.66  years  older  than  thefe  latter. 

blip  i  UM,  a  Latin  word,  literally  flg- 
nifying  a  partition  or ,  irykofure,  and  in 
anatomy,  is  applied  ,to  Several  parts  of 
the  body,  which  Serve  to  Separate  one 
part  from  another. 

SEPULCHRAL,  belonging  to  fepui- 
chrcs,  or  tombs-. 

SEPULCHRE,  a  tomb  or  place  def- 
tined  for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  It 
is  chiefly  u fed  in  Speaking  of  the  buryal- 
[  places  of  the  ancients  :  thole  of  the  gmo- 
;  adkrns  are  ufuaily  called  tombs. 

K-.irbt:  of  the  Holy  Sr:pv  LCKRE,  a  mi- 
Htaty  order,  eftablifhed  in  Paicftine, 
about  the  year  j  1 14. 

SEQUEL,  in  logic,  a  confequence 
drawn  from  fome  preceding  propolnion. 

SEQLfES  t  RATION,  in  common  law, 
the  a:t  of  Separating  a  thing  in  contra- 
•Vcrfy  from  the  poiTeflion  of  both  parties, 
fill  the  right  be  determined  by  courfe  or 
law. 

SEQUIN,  Zec  h  1  nt,  or  Ze,c  c  hi  no, 
a  gold  coin  flruck  at  Venice,  and  Several 
parts  of  the  Grand  Signior's  dominions, 
particularly  at  Cairo.  The  value  of  thefe 
fequins  is  different,  thole  of  Venice  ex¬ 
ceeding  thefe  of  Turky,  by  nearly  one 
■fifteenth  part. 

SERAGLIO,  .among  the  Orient ials, 
•the  palace  of  a  prince  or  lord,  but  it  is 
ufed  by  way  of  excellence  for  the  palace 
of  the  Grand  Signior  at  Conflantinople. 

■  .SEK  A  PH,  or  MRAPHI.M,  in  th.olo- 
gy,  a  Spirit  of  the  firft  or  high  eft  rank. 

SERAPHIC,  burning  or  inflamed  with 
love  or  zeal,  like  a  ft  rap. him  :  thus  St. 
Bo.naventure  is  called  the  Seraphic  dodor, 
from  his  abundant  zeal  and  fervor. 

SERENADE,  a  kind  of  concert  given 
■in  t he  night,  by  a  lover  to  his  m.idreA 
under  her  window. 

.  SERENE,  a  qualify  or  title  of  honour, 
yiven  to  certain  princes  and  chi. A  rnagif- 
1  orates  of  republics.  1 
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SERGE,  in  commerce,  a  woollen  flu  ft 
manufactured  in  the  loom,  the  warp  of 
which  is  compofed  of  the  longell,  and  the 
woof  of  the  Ihorteft  wool. 

SERGEANT  ot  Lam,  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  taken  in  the  common  law,  as  that  of 
doctor. is  in  the  civil  law. 

Sf.kGeAnt  at  Jinn,  an  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  the  person  of  a  icing, 
arrefi, traitors  and  perfons  of  -quality  of- 
vending,  and  to  attend  the  lord  Reward 
wh.n'  he  fits  in  judgment  on  any  traitor, 

SER.GEAN  i,  or  Serjeant,  in  the 
army,  an  inferior  officer  in  a  company  of 
foot,  or  troop  of  dragoons,  arm.  cl  with  a 
halbert,  and  appointed  to  fee  d-ifeip  ine 
loblervcd,  to  teach  the  f bl driers  the  ixer- 
;  cite  of  their  arms,  to  fee  due  diftance 
kept,  to  form  ranks,  files,  &c. 

bE  R  G.E  A  N  T  K  Y ,  or  Sekjfantry, 
in  law,  is  taken  for  a  Service  that  cannot 
he  due  from  a  tenant  to  any  other  lord 
belides  the  king. 

SERIES,  a  continued  SuccejTio'n  of 
things  in  the  fame  order,  and  which  have 
Some  relation  or  connection  with  each 
other. 

Lerie-s,  in  algebra,  a  Tank  or  pro- 
grelfion  of  quantities,  increafing  or  de- 
creafing,  in  tome  conftant  ratio  :  which, 
in  .its  progrtfs,  approaching  ft  ill  nearer 
and'  nearer  Some  fought  vahie,  is  called  a 
converging  Series,  and,  if  infinitely  conti¬ 
nued,  becomes  equal  to  that  quantity.; 
whence vthe  ulual  appellation  of  infinite 
Series.  See  Proprefl'ton. 

The  method  of  feries  took  its  rife  from 
1  he  learned  Dr.  Wallis’s  Arithmetic  of 
Infinites,  and  has  of  late  been  So  purfu- 
ed  by  thc.greateft  mathematicians,  that  it 
is  now  one  of  the  greeted  improvements 
in  algebra. 

Nature  avd  IJ feafinfnite  Series.  — T ho’ 
arithmetic  Lrniihes  us  with  very  ade¬ 
quate  and  intelligent  expreffions  for  all 
rational  number's,  yet  it  is  very  defeeftive 
as  to  irrational  ones,  which  are  infinitely 
more  numerous  than  the  other  ;  there  be¬ 
ing,  for  in.ftance,  an  infinity  of  ihein  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two,  were  it  now  requir¬ 
ed  to  find  a  mean  proportional  between  1 
and  2,  in  rational  numbers,  which  alone 
are  clearly  intelligible  (the  root  of  2  be- 
ing  certainly  a  .very  oblcure  idea)  wc 
i  could  Itiil  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  juft  value  of  the  quantity  required, 

|  but  without  ever  arriving  at  it  :  thus,  if 
j  for  the  mean  proportional  between  i  and 
I  2,  or  the  root  oLz,  we  firft  put  1,  it  is 
1  evident  y vs  have  not  put  enough  ;  if  we 
add  -1,  we  pa:  too  much,  fur  the  Square 
V  a  •  of 
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cf  i  4-  4  is  greater  than  two.  If  then  we 
take,  away  ■§,  we  (hail  find  we  have  taken 
3 way  too  much,  and  if  we  return  r\ 
the  whole  will  be  too  great  :  thus  may  wc 
proceed,  without  ever  coming  at  the  juft 
ruan'ity  ion;ht. — 'i  Kde  numbers  thus 
fhund,.  and  thole  found  after  the  lame 
planner  to  infinity,  being  difpofed  in  their 
natural  order,  make  what  we  call  an  infi¬ 
nite  fisrics. 

To  find  a  'Series  ex-fir  c fifing  a  Quantity 
fct/irbt  by  DWifion.  Divide  the  dividend  by 
'the  divifor,  as  in  common  algebra,  conti¬ 
nuing  the  divifion  til!  the  quotient  (hew 
the  order  of  progrcluon,  or  the  law’,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which,  the  terms  proceed  to 
infinity. 

SERMONES,  the  titlj  Horace  gives  to 
his  Satires.  '!  lie  critics  are  divided  about 
the  reafion  of  the  name.  The  opinion  of 
father  BolTu  feims  well  grounded;  a  mere 
offer  cation  effect  and  meafure,  fu  ch  .a c 
avc  find  in  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Horace’s 
Satires,  he  thinks,  is  not  fufficient(to  con¬ 
fix  ute  verfie  »  to  determine  the  work  to  be 
poetical,  or  diftinguilh  it  from  profe ;  it "n - 
Ids  ic  have  feme  farther  air  or  character 
of  poetry,  femewhat  of  the  fable,  or  fub- 
Jimc,  Hence  it  is  that  Horace  calls  his 
fiat  ires  profe  fermones. 

SERMON orations,  or  difeourfes  de¬ 
livered  by  the  clergy  of  the  Chiiftian 
qhurch,  in  their  religious  afiernblies,  In 
the  ancient  church,  immediate  !y  after  the 
reading  of  the  pfalms,  and  leflons  out  of 
the  ficriptures,  before  the  catechumens 
were  difmifi.d,  followed  the  fermon, 
which  the  billiop,  or  fome  other  appoint¬ 
ed  by, him,  made  to  the  people.  This 
being  done  in  the  prefence  of  the  catechu¬ 
mens,  was  therefore  reckoned  a  part  of 
the  ml fj'u  catechutnenorum ,  or  ante-com mu- 
men  lervice.  Such  difeourfes  were  com¬ 
monly  termed  homilies,  which 

fignifies  indiff  ren  t  I  y  any  difeourfe  of  in- 
ftrudion  to  the  people.-  Preaching,  an¬ 
ciently,  was  one  of  the  chief  offices -of  a 
bilficp  ;  infomuch,  that  in  the  African 
churches,  a  prefbyter  was  never  known  to 
preach  before  a  bifhop  in  his  cathedral 
church',,  till  St.  Auflin’s  time.  In  the 
Eallcrn  church,  prefbyters  were  indeed 
allowed  to  preach  before  file  bifhop  ;  but. 
(this,  was  not  to  difehargg  him  of  the  duty, 
for  flill  he  preached  a  lermon  at  the  fame 
time  after  them.  In  the  Icfler  churches 
of  the  city  and  country,  the  office  of 
preaching  was  devolved  upon  the  prefby¬ 
ters.;  but  deacons  never  were  allowed  lo 
perform  it.  There  are  numberlefs  paffa- 
ges  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  which 
3 peak,  of  preaching  as  a,  duty  indifpenfa- 
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bly  incumbent  on  a  bifiiop.  Many  ca¬ 
nons  of  councils  either  fuppofc,  or  enjoin 
it  :  and,  in  the  imperial  laws,  there  are 
fcveral  editls  of  the  fiecular  power  to  the 
fame  purpoie  It  has  been  a  quell: ion, 
whether  laymen  were  ever  allowed  by  au¬ 
thority  to  make  fermons  to  the  people. 
!t  is  certain,  they  did  it  in  a  private-way, 
as  catechiiis,  in  their  catechu  tic  fchools 
at  Alexandria,  and  other  places  ;  but  this 
was  a  different  thing  from  public  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  church.  Sometimes  the  monks, 
who  were  only  laymen,  took  upon  them 
to  preach,  but  this  was  cenfured,  and  op- 
pofed,  as  an  ufurpation  of  an  office  that 
did  not  belong  to  them.  Yet,  in  fome 
cafes,  a  fpecial  com  million  was  given  to 
a  layman  to  preach  :  as  in  the  cafe  of 
Origcn,  who  was  keen  fed  by  Alexander, 
bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  to  preach  and  ex¬ 
pound  the  feriptures  in  the  church,  before 
he  was  in  orders.  As  to  women ,  whate¬ 
ver  gifts  they  could  pretend  to,  they  were 
never  allowed  to  preach  publicly  in  the 
church  ;  agreeably  to  the  apoftolic  rule, 
l,;  Let  your  women  keep  iiience  in  the 
'churches,  &c.”  But  they  might  teach 
thofe  of  their  own  fiex,  as  private  cate- 
chills,  and  prepare  them  for  baptifm. 
And  this  was  the  office  of  the  deaconefles. 

1  he  Monfanifh  were  a  noted  fed  for  giv¬ 
ing  the  liberty  of  preaching  to  women, 
under  the  pretence  of  infipi ration  by  the 
(pint ;  for  they  had  prophetefles,  women- 
bifhops,  and  women-prefbyters.  Next  to 
the  perfons-,  the  manner  in  which  the  of¬ 
fice  of  preaching  was  executed,  comes  to 
be  con  fide  red.  And  fir(f  it  is  obfervahle, 
that  they  had  fometimes  two  or  three 
(ermons  preached  in  the  fame  afiembly, 
firfl  by  the  pre/byters,  and  then  by  the 
bifhops.  v\  lien  two  or  more  bifho.ps  hap¬ 
pened  to  l>e  prefent  in  the  aflembly  it 
was  nfuaiyfor  Hveral  of  them  to  preach, 
cne  after  another,  referving  the  lafl  place 
for  the  mo  ft  honourable  perfon.  In  fome  * 
places  they  had  fermons  every  day,  efpe- 
ciaily  in  Tent,  and  the  fellival  days  at 
blatter.  In  many  places  they  had  fer- 
rpons  twice  a  day,  for  the  better  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  But  this  is  chiefly  to. 
be  underflood  of  cities  and  large  churches.; 
for  in  the  country  parilhes  there  was  not 
fuch  frequent  preaching 
/  The  next  tiling,  to  be  obferved  is,  thei|’ 
different  forts  cf  fermons,  and  different 
way  of  preaching,  'i  hefe  are  diftinguith- 
ed  into  four  kinds  :  i.  E xpofitiens  of 
feripture.  z.  Fanegyrical  difeourfes  upon 
the  fants  and  martyrs.  3.  Sermons  upon 
particular  times,  occafions  and  feflivals.j 
4*  Sermons  u^cn  particular  dodrines,  or 

moral 
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moral  fitbjeffs.  There  are  examples  of  all 
thefie  kinds  in  St.  Cryfioifom’s  and  St. 

..  Audio’s  homilies,  the  two  great  d^ndards 
of  preaching,  in  tits  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  But,  though  moil  of  thefie  vyerc 
frudied  and  elaborate  dificourfies,  penned 
and  compofed  before  hand,  yet  forne  were 
alio  extempore,  fpoken  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  composition,  and  taken  doj-vn  in 
fhott-hand  trorn  the  mouth  of  the  preacher. 
Origen  was  the  fird  that  began  the  way 
of  extempore  preaching  in  the  church. 

Upon  this- account  it  was  ufiial  for  the 
preacher  to  uiher  in  his  difeourfe  with 
a  fhort  prayer,  for  divine  aid  fiance,  in 
this  fienlc  we  are  to  pnderdand  St.  Cry- 
follorn,  when  he  lays,  “  W'e  mud  fird 
pray,  and  then  preach.”  Some  times, 
before  they  began  to  preach,  they  ufed 
the  common  fulutation,  Pax  is.  Peace 
be  with  you  ;  to  winch  the  people  an- 
fwered,  And  with  thy  tpirit.  And  fome- 
t imes  they  prefaced  the  fiermon .with  a 
fhort  form  of  benediction,  efipeciaiiy  in 
times  of  calamity  and  didrefs,  or  of  hap¬ 
py  deliverance  out  of  them.  Sometimes 
they  preached  without  any  text,  and 
£om.  times  upon  more  texts  than  one. 
Neither  did  they  entertain  their  auditory 
with  light  aqd  ludicrous  matters,  or  fabu¬ 
lous  and  romantic  dories  filch  as  thofe 
with  which  preaching  lo  much  abounded 
in  the  age  before  the  Reformation. 

Tite  Roman  catholics  call  the  form  on., 
the  prone.  After  the  gafpcl,  the  preacher 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  flops  of  the  al¬ 
tar,  on  the  epiftle  fide,  where  he  kneels 
down,  and  offers  prayers  to  God  for  the 
tuition  he  is  going  about.  Then  he  ufi- 
cends  the  pulpit ;  where  he  firfl  bows  to 
the  crofs,  and  then  to  the  chief  of  the 
congregation,  fie  likewife  erodes  him- 
ieif ;  and,  whenever  he  pronounces  the 
name  of  Jefius  and  Mary,  he  takes  off  his 
cap,  and  bows.  In  Italy,  he  does  the 
fpme  thing,  whenever  the  reigning  pope 
is  named  in  the  i'enpon.  Before  the  bi- 
lliop,  or  when  the  holy  facrammt  is  fio- 
iemnly  exDofed  on  the  altar,  it  is  ufual 
to  preach  bare-headed.  The  manner  of 
preaching  in  Italy  is  very  indecent,  the 
behaviour  of  the  preachers  being  like  that 
of  dage  dancers  :  they  are  extravagant  in 
their  ged  vires,  they  drike  with  their 
hands  and  feet,  roll  their  eyes,  and  walk 
from  one  end  of  the  pulpit,  which  is  very 
long  and  wide,  to  the  other,  .with  immo¬ 
derate  and  ridiculous  vivacity.  .  Their 
fined  fermons,  fays  a  celebrated  traveller, 
are  thole  that  raifie  the  mod  laughter 
“  The  Capuchins,  adds  he,  never  preach, 
Ijbt  on  ircrible  fubje&s ;  they  fieize  their 
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own  beards,  clap  their  hands,  and  for  yam 
enough  to  -fright  one.  The  other  day,  f 
heard  a  Carmelite,  who  was  preaching  to 
the  repentant  nuns  of  the  holy  crofs,  on 
tlie  fubjeft  of  Mary  Magdalen.  In  order 
to  raifie  a  more  exalted  idea  of  the  faeri- 
fice  his  penitent  had  mads  of  the  plea- 
fiures  of  die  world,  he  fipent  a  whole  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  in  painting  her  out  as  the 
mod  charming/ creature  under  heaven  : 
not  one  feature,  in  the  mod  perfect  body, 
was  omitted  ;  and  he  talked  nv-re  like  a 
mod  accomplished  painter,  than  a  preach¬ 
er.”  In'  Italy,  there  are  feidom  any  Lr- 
mons,  but  in  the  time  of  Advent  and 
Lent.  The  friars  preach  in  their  con¬ 
vents  upon  topics  which  we  may  call 
eternal  ;  ’  for  they  feidom  idle  fight  of 
their  founders,  or  of  fiorne  particular  prac¬ 
tices,  which  they  arc  fond  of,  Inch  as  the 
ro  firry,  and  leap  alary,  and  Sr.  Francis’s 
girdle.  In  home  cities  of  Italy,  are  itine¬ 
rant  preachers,  who  carry  about  with 
1  them  little  moveable  pulpits. 

In  Spain  they  often  preach  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  fiquares  and  high  fireets,  and  fi.  idom 
fat!  of  a  numerous  audience.  The  preach¬ 
ers  take  great  pains  to  affefl  their  hearers, 
and  to  tiiis  end  they  frequently  drike 
their  bread  or  face,  and  the  whole  con* 
gregation  does  the  fame  thing.  They 

who  draw  moil  tears  are  thought  the  bed 

u  0 

preachers. 

SERON  cf  yfimons ,  is  the  quantity  of 
zoo  weight;  of  anile- feeds,  from  3  to 
400;  of  CadileTupe,  from  zoo  and  a 
half  to  300  and  3  quarters. 

SEROSITY,  in  medicine,  an  aqueous 
liquor,  or  lymph,  found  ip.  the  bloody 
and  other  humours.  1 

SERPENS,  in  adronomy,  a  condella- 
tion  of  the  northren  hemiipht-re,  called 
more  particular. y,  Serpens  Ophiuchi. 
The  ftars  of  this  condellation  in  Ptole¬ 
my’s  catalogue  are  17,  in  'i  ycho’s  jp, 
and  in  Mr,  Flam  dead’s  59. 

SERPENT,  in  zoology,  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  animals,  which  Mr',  Ray  de¬ 
fines  to  be  creatures  breathing  by  means 
of  lungs,  having  only  one  ventricle  in 
the  heart,  having  no  feet,  and  having  a 
long  body,  covered  with  finales.  .  To 
which  he  adds,  that  in  cold  it 4 Ions  they 
can  bear  hunger  a  long  time.  >  he  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  ierpent  clafis  are  poifonous, 
and  dangerous  in.  their  bite,  leaving  a 
mifehievous  liquor  in  the  wound,  made 
by  their  tooth,  which,  mixing  by  this 
means  immediately  with  the  blood,  is  of 
fatal  confequsnce ;  though  the  whole 
creature-  may  be  eaten  with  fafety,  or 
even  the  poifiouous  Iiqubr,  which  dots 

this 
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this  mifchief  in  the  wounded,  tailed 
without  hurt,  Notwithstanding  that  ier- 
p£  nts  refpire  by  means  of  lungs,  they  do 
not  take  in  and  clifeharge  their  breath  by 
fuch  Short  intervals  as  other  animals,  but 
what  they  have  once  infpirrd  will  fcrve 
them  a  long  time;  for  as  they  are  of  a 
cold  nature,  and  therefore  their  natural 
warmth  very  final!,  they  do  not  require 
inch  an  eternally  renewed  /apply  of  that 
pabulum  of  vital  heat,  as  thofe  which 
have  more  of  it;  and  as  with  us  they  lie 
half  the  year  torpid,  and  half  dead,  their 
vital  warmth  at  that  time,  like  fire  /mo¬ 
thered  under  allies,  barely  exiils,  and 
needs  perhaps  no  more  air  than  what  the 
-creature  took  in  at  one  infpiration,  be¬ 
fore  its  laying  it/elf  down  for  the  fiafon, 
which  ferves  it  till  the  life-renewing  fpring 
returns.  Serpents,  according  to  iV;r.  Kay, 
may  be  divided  into  the  poifoncus  and 
the  harmlefs  ;  the  fir  it  having  long 
dentes  exerti,  with  poifonous  liquors  con¬ 
tained  at  their  bottom,  which,  on  biting, 
they  discharge  into  the  wound  :  the  others 
wanting  t  he  fie  teeth ,  and  this  poifon. 
They  may  alio  he  divided,  in  regard  to 
their  generation,  into  the  oviparous  and 
viviparous  ;  but  this  is  a  lefs  firmly  found¬ 
ed  didimftion  than  may  be  fuppoied,  iince 
all  fcrpents  are  truly  and  properly  pro¬ 
duced  of  eggs;  and  the  only  difference 
is,  that  fame  depofit  their  eggs  in  dung-  . 
■hills,  and  the  like  places,  to  be  hatched 
by  accidental  heat,  while  others  retain 
thole  eggs  to  be  hatched  in  their  own  bo¬ 
dies,  and  fobring  forth  living  young  ones. 
Of  the  firll  kind  is  the  common  Inake, 
■of  the  latter  the  viper..  Ray's  tyn,  Quad 
ct  Sup. 

Serpent,  finbalinvs.  Mr.  Cleyer 
has  given  a, very  re  hi  ark  able  account,  in 
•the  German  fphemerides,  of  the  prodi¬ 
gious  lize  and  voracious  appetite  of  this 
ferpent,  and  its  manner  of  feeding.  This 
gentleman  allures  us  that  they  grow  to 
the  length  or  five  feet,  and  are  furprifing- 
ly  daring  in  attacking  large  creatures  for 
prey.  1  heir  neck,  he  obferves,  is  fo 
imaU,  in  proportion  to  the  creature  they 
feize,  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  can 
fwallow-  them  whole,  which  yet  experi¬ 
ence  file ws  they  certainly  do,  having  no 
power  of  tearing  them  to  pieces.  This 
,feen vermin  fau  a  complete  Itag  taken  out 
ot  the  belly  ol  one  of  rhele  makes,  with 
all  its  limbs  remaining  on  :  and  at  ano¬ 
ther  time  a  wild  goat  which  Tad  been 
fwai lowed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  from 
another  a  complete  porcupine,  a  very 
.troublefome  mo  riel ;  and  there  was  once 
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Sn  infra  nee,  in  the  molncea  i/l'ands,  of  a 
woman  bin  wiih  child  being  thus  fucked 

4  n  Lj 

down  whole  by  one  of  theie  creatures. 
R.y's  Syn.  /hi. 

'1’he  mcth«<l  of  their  managing  their 
prey  is  this  :  when  thoroughly  lank,  lean., 
and  huqgry,  the  fnakc  lies  in  wait  for 
any  thing  that  it  can  !e„ize,;  he  darts  out 
upon  the  prey,  and,  feizing  it  with  his 
mouth,  winds  his  body  round  that  of  the 
creature  ;  and  this  lie  is 'able  to  do  with 
fuch  force,  that  he  will  often,  in  twilling 
himitif  firmly  round  the  creature,  break 
tlte  bones  within  its  /kin.  This  he  con¬ 
tinues,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  biting, 
with  his  terrible  mouth,  all  the  tender 
parts  of  the  creature,  till  he  has  {leftroiyed 
it  ;  or,  if  it  be  an  animal  too  Ihong  to  be 
killed, by  thefe  llmple  folds,  it  ' will  drag 
it  to  fome  neighbouring  tree,  and,  tying 
it  fall  again  It  that,  draw  its  body  fo  for¬ 
cibly  round  it,  as  to  crnfli  ail  its  bones  to 
pieces  by  the  help  of  that  fiolid  refining 
body,  "i  he  part  it  u finally  frizes  with  its 
teeth,  at  the  lame  time,  is  tire  creature’s 
no/e,  which  he  bites  fo  forcibly  as  net 
only  to  flop  the  bre-a.h,  but  to  occafion 
a  difeharge  of  blood,  which  helps  to  for- 
ward  its  dell  ruction. 

but  the  mo  ft  fmpular  attack,  ever 
known  to  have  been  made  by  this  crea¬ 
ture,  is  that  recorded  bv  the  fame  author, 
of  its  feizing  a  bnfFaioe,  which  It  dc drov¬ 
ed  in  the  manner  above  deicribeii,  though 
it  was  a  long  time  about  it,  and  was 
obliged  to  have  reccurfe  to  the  method  of 
tying  it  up  to  a  tree,  again  ft  which  it 
broke  its  bones  feveraily,  with  a  node 
that  was  heard  to  a  great  di  franco..  When 
the  creature  had  thus  deftroyed  its  prey, 
it  continued  breaking  the  benes,  till’ there 
w  as  not  one  left  whole  i nr  the  hodv,  and 
the  whole  refembled  a  fhapclefs  mafis  of 
matter. 

The  jaws  and  throat  of  this,  and  of  the 
other  ferpent  kind,  though  fmall  and 
narrow,  are  prodigior.fi y  extensible,  and 
made  io  by  nature,  for  the  fiwal  lowing 
thqfe  morfels.  The  fnake,  when  the  prey 
lay  in  this  f  ate  before  it,  licked  it  all 
over,  and  covered  it  thick  with  its  fal-iva, 
and  that  fo  regularly,  that  the  whole  Car- 
cafe  looked  as  if  daubed  over  with  glue. 
1  his  clone,  it  opened  its  jaws  to  a  mon- 
fvrous  extent,  and  fucked  in  the  head  of 
the  prey,  and  continuing  incefrantly 
lucking,  at  length  drew  down  the  whole 
body. 

1  his  is  a  work  of  time,  and  very  often 
two  or  three  days  are  employed  in  it. 
And,  when  the  animal  is  thus  got  down, 

the 
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the  fnake  is  fwelled  ami  bloated  up  all 
over  with  it,  and  is  no  longer  in  a  date 
©f  offending  or  even  of  defending  itfelf,  or 
fo  much  as  running  away  ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  places  where  this  fpecies  is 
common,  weli  know  this,  and  find  it  an 
eai'y  thing  to  destroy  them  in  this  date, 
and  are  very  happy  when  they  catch  one, 
as  their  He.'h  i>  a  very  delicate  food. 
Epbetn.  Ge’rm-  Am.  tz.  Of.  7. 

Serpent,  in  mufic,  a  wind  inftru- 
roent,  ferving  as  a  bafs  to  the  cornet,  or 
a  fmail  fhawnv,  to  fuftain  a  chorus  of 
fingers  in  a  large  vclfei.  It  had  its  name 
ferpent  from  its  figure,  as  confiding  of 
feveral  folds  or  wreaths,  having  to  take 
off  its  length,  which  would  otherwise  be 
fx  or  (even  feet  :  it  is  ufually  covered 
with  leather,  and  confids  of  three  parts  : 
a  mouth-piece,  neck,  and  tail.  It  has  fix. 
holes,  by  means  of  wlperi  they  give  it  the 
compafs  of  two  octaves. 

SERPENTAuI  A,  Virginian 
Snake  root  :  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of 
arilloloehia  growing  in  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
rolina.  The  root  is  fmail,  light,  bulky, 
compofied  of  a  number  of  firings  or  fibres 
iffuing  from  one  head  and  matted  toge- 
ther,  of  a  brown ilh  odour  on  the  outfide, 
and  paler  or  yellowiih  within. 

Snakeroot  has  an  aromatic  fmell, 
approaching  to  that  of  valerian,  but  more 
agreeable,  and  a  warm  bitterith  pungent 
tafire,  which  is  not  eafily  concealed  or 
overpowered  by  a  large  admixture  of 
other  materials. 

The  root  is  a  warm  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  medicines  of  the  alexipharmac  kind; 
and  as  fuch  is  in  general  u!e,  in  low  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers  and  epidemic  dileaf  s,  for 
iupporting  the  vis  vitas,  raffing  the  pulfe, 
promoting  a  diaphorefis,  and  corroding 
the  putrid  difipofit ion  of  the  humours.  It 
is  given,  in  fubftance,  from  a  few  grains 
toaferupie  or  half  a  drahen  in  decodion 
©r  infufion  to  a  drahm  and  upwards.- 
Tindures  of  it  are  prepared  in  the  [hops, 
by  macerating  two  or  three  ounces  of  the 
root  in  a  quart  of  proof  fpirit,  or  of  a  fpi- 
ritous  alexiterial  water  mixed  with  one 
fixth  its  quantity  of  diddled  vinegar, 
which  lad:  ingredient  is  an  excellent  ad¬ 
dition  to  thefe  kinds  of  medicines  in  acute 
difeafes. 

SERPENTARIUS-,  in  adronomy,  a 
condellatior,  of  the  northren  hemifphere, 
called  alfo  Ophiuchqs.  The  liars  in  this 
con  Hell  at  ion,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are 
Z9,  in  Tycho’s  z$,  and  in  Mr.  Flam- 
flead’s  <5$», 
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SERPENTINE,  denotes  any  thing" 
that  refembles  a  ferpent ;  hence  the  worm 
or  pipe  of  a  dill,  twilled  in  a  lpira.1  man¬ 
ner,  is  termed  a  ferpentine  worm. 

S krpe n fr i n  e  M arblk,  a  kind  of 
marble  fpotted  like  the  Ikin  of  a  ferpent, 
whence  its  name.  The  ancients  called  it 
ophites. 

SERPIGO,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies  of 
herpes,  vulgarly  called  a  ring- worm. 

SERPYLI.UM,  Mother  of  Tbj  ■me,  in 
botany,  a  fpecies  of  rhyme. 

SERRATED,  in  general,  fomething 
indented,  or  notched,  in  the  manner  of  a- 
faw . 

SERR  AT  US,  in  anatomy,  a  name, 
given  to  feveral  mufcles  of  the  body  from 
their  refembling  a  ferra  or  faw.-— As 

Serratus  anticus  minor,  which  a  riles- 
thin  and  flelh-y,  from  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  fuperior  ribs;  and  af- 
cending  obliquely,  it  is  inferted  flefhv  in¬ 
to  the  procedus'coVacoides  of  the  fcapula, 
which  it  draws  forward.  It  alfo- helps  in. 
refpiraiion. 

S  e  r  R A  t  u s  antic  uz  mafrj  which  comes 
from  the  whole  bafis  of  the  fcapula,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  feven  true  ribs,  and 
fit’ll  of  the  falfe  ribs,  by  fo  many  didin&r 
portions  reprefeming  the  teeth  of  a  faw. 

Serratus  pojlicm  fuperior ,  arifieth  by 
a  broad  and  thin  tendon  from  the  two 
inferior  fpines  of  the  vertebra;  of  the 
neck,  and  the  three  fuperior  of  the  back; 
and,  growing  fhlhy,  is  inferted  into  the 
fecond,  thud,  and  fourth  ribs  by  fo  many 
ditti-ndt  indentations.  Thefe  "two  help 
to  draw  the  ribs  upwards,  and  bring  them 
to  right  angles  with  the  vertebra; ;  and, 
confcquently,  make  the  cavity  of  the  tho  ¬ 
rax  wider  and  fhorter. 

SERR  A  i  US,  pcflicus  inferior ,  arifes 
with  a  broad  and  thin  tendon  horn  the 
three  inferior  fpines  of  the  vertebra  of  the 
back,  and  from  the  two  fuperior  of  the 
loins;  its  fibtes,  aicending  obliquely, 
grow  ftcfny,  and  are  inferted  by  four  in¬ 
dentations  into  the  four  Jail  ribs. 

SERVANT,  a  term  of  relation  figni- 
fying  a  pc  rib  n  who  owes  and  pays  a  li¬ 
mited  obedience  for  a  certain  time,  to 
another  in  quality  of  mailer. 

SERVICE,  in  law,  a  duty  which  a  te¬ 
nant,  by  reafon  of  his  fee,  owes  to  his  lord. 

SERVING,,  in  the  fca-ldriguage,  the 
a<£l  of  winding  a  quantity  of  leather, 
canvas,,  or  cordage  round  any  rope,  to 
prefsrve  it  from  being  galled  or  rubbed 
by  the  fritfion  produced  at  fea  by  the 
agitation  of  the  (hip  on  the  waves.  "  The 
materials  applied  to  this  purpofe  are: 

termed 
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termed  fir vice,  See  Pfaf,  Rounding,  and 
I'rejhen. 

SERVITOR,  in  the  unlverfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  a  icltolar  or  {Indent,  who  waits 
upon  au'-ther  for  Iris  maintenance  there. 

S  E  xVITORS  of  R'V/j,  firvants  or  mef- 
Ji  tigers  of  the  marfhal  of  the  King’s- 
BcDeh,  fent  with  bills  or  waits,  to  fiimmon 
people  to  that  court  :  thtTe  are  now  called 
tip-haves. 

SERUM,.  the  thin  watery  part  of.  the 
blood.  Blood,  'i'he  word  is  Latin', 
and  literally  fignifies  vvh(ey. 

S  E  S  S  A M 0 1 D EA  OSSA,  in  a n a t o m y , 
feveral  bn  a!  I  bones  placed  between  the 
joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

SESAMUM,  the  oily-grain  plant,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  tire  flowers  of 
which  are  produced  from  the  wings'  of 
the  leaves,  without  any  foot- (talk;  the 
flower -cup  con fifls  of  one  leaf,  divided 
into  five  long  {lender  fegments  :  the 
flower  is  of  one  leaf,  in  Shape  like  thole 
of  the  fox-glove  :  the  pointed,  which 
rifes  in  tire  middle  of  the  flower,  after¬ 
wards  becomes  an  oblo ;?g  four-cornered 
pod,  divided  into  four  difrinft  cells, 
which  are  replete  with  efculent  feeds. 

SESELI  Seed,  in  the  materia  medica, 
the  name  of  a  feed  of  a  plant,  called  alfo 
by  fiome  lihanotis.  and  growing  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  leaves  like  fennel, 
but  of  a  paler  green.  It  is  a  native  of 
warm  climates.  It  iticides,  opens,  and 
clifcufles,  and  is  cephalic,  neurotic,  pec 
total,  nephritic:  and  is  Food  .again  ft  eni- 
lepfn  s,  apoplexies,  vertigoes,  and  all 
ciiforders  of  the  head  and  nerves. 

S ESQU I  -  A LTERAL  PROPO R - 
TION,  in  geometry  and  arithmetic,  is 
when  any  number  or  quantity  contains 
another  once  and  an  half,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  fo  contained  in  the  greater,  is  Paid  to 
be  to  it  in  fubfcqui-alteral  proportion. 

SESOIJ  1-Dc  PLIC  A  !  E  Ratio ,  in 
geometry  and  arithmetic,  is  when  any 
number  or  quantity  contains  another 
twice  and  a  half. 

SES  ’1LE  Roots,  in  gardening,  fuch 
tuberofe  roots  as  adhere  to  the  {talk. 

SESSILE  Leaf,  a  leaf  fixed  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  {talk,  or  root,  without  any 
loot  it  a  1  k . 

SESSION,  the  fitting  of  an  afiembly 
t>r  council, 

SE  r,  or  Setts,  a  term  ufecl  by  far¬ 
mers  and  gai deners  to  fignify  the  y o u n 9 
plants  of  the  white-thorn,  and  other 
jhrubs,  with  which  they  raife  their  quick - 
let  hedges,  dec,  I  he  white-thorn  is  the 
heft,  of  all  trees,  for  this  purpofe,  and 
under  proper  regulations,  its  lets  fildom  ‘ 
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fail  of  an  fiver! ng  the  farmer's  utmoft  ex¬ 
pectations. 

SETA GE US  Vertr.h,  in  natural  hifi- 
tory,  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Lifter  to  that 
Ion ,T  and  fie  rider  water- worm,  which  fo 
much  refimblrs  a  horfeniair,  that  it  has 
been  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  art 
animated  hair  of  that  creature, 

SETON,  in  furg. ry,  a  wound  made 
generally  in  the  hind  part  of  th  1  neck, 
and  kept  in  a  (late  of  fuppuration  by 
means  of  a- fin  a  11  fkaiu  of  filk,  cotton,  or 
boric-hair,  palled  through  the  {kin  by 
means  of  a  needle  or  probe  It  is  of 
nfe  to  divert  a  de fluxion  of  humours  from 
the  eyes. 

SETTER,  among  farmers,  implies  a 
wound  made  in  the  dew-lap  of  an  ox  or 
cow,  and  a  tent  made  of  the  root  helleo- 
borafter  inserted  into  it,  whereby  the 
wound  is  kept  in  a  con  flan  t  (late  of  di- 
geflion.  and  the  humours  find  a  vent. 

SETTEE,  a  final  I  lhip  ufed  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  Italians  and  Greeks  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  equipped  with  two 
mads, which  are  furnifhed  with  lateen  fails. 

SET  TING,  in  navigation,  the  a<fi  of 
marking  the  bearings  of  any  distant  ob¬ 
ject  by  the  cpmpafs. 

SETTING,  in  afironomy,  implies  tire 
finking  of  a  heavenly  body  below  the 
horizon 

SETTING,  among  fportfmen,  im¬ 
plies  a  method  of  taking  partridges  by 
means  of  a  dog  properly  trained  for  that 
purpofe.  The  fet ting-dog  generally  ufed 
is  a  long  iand-fpaniel,  taught  by  nature 
to  hunt  partridges  more  than  any  other 
game,  and  in  his  untaught  (late  running 
over  the  fields  in  fearCh  of  them  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  taught,  the  creature  is  under  fuch  ex- 
cellent  command,  that  he  will,  in  the 
midd  of  his  higheft  career,  attend  th<? 
lead  hem  from  his  mafter,  and  fiand  {fill 
to  look  in  his  face  and  to  take'his  orders 
by  the  flighted  fignals  ;  and  when  he  is 
fo  near  his  game  that  it  is  almoft  in  his' 
mouth,  fie  will  ftand  dock  dill,  or  lye 
down  on  his  belly,  tilkh'ls  mader  arrives, 
and  he  receives  his  directions.  The  fet- 
ting-dog  being  taken  to  the  haunt  of  the 
partridges,  is  to  be  cad  off,  and  fent  to 
range  ;  but  he  mud  be  made  to  keep  near 
the  fportfman,  and  not  to  run  wildly  oil, 
but  to  beat  all  the  ground  regularly.  If 
in  the  dog’s  rangtno-  he  (tops. on  a  fud- 
mm,  the  fportfman  is  to  make  up  to 
him,  and  as  there  is  certainly  game  before 
•mm,  he  mud  be  ordered  to  advance  ;  if 
he  refufes  this,  and  looks  back  and  fhakes 
his  tail,  it  is  a  fignal  that  they  are  clofe 
before  him,  and  the  fportfman  is  then  to 

take 
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take  a  circumference,  and  look  carefully  i 
before  the  dog’s  nofe,  to  fee  where  they 
are,  and  how  they  lie  ;  then  going  lip 
and  flaking  down  one  end  of  the  net,  he 
is  to  command  thy  dog  to  lie  flil!,  and  to 
draw  the  net  gently  over  the  birds,  then 
making  in  with  a  noife,  he  is  to  fpring 
them,  and  they  will  be  entangled  and 
taken,  as  they  rile. 

SETTLING,  in  navigation,  the  afl 
of  lowering  any  objeft  by  the  increafe  of 
the  diltance  from  it. 

SEVENTH,  in  mufic,  ah  interval, 
of  which  there  are  four  kinds.  The  frill 
is  called  the  diminifhed  or  defective  fe- 
venth,  and  confilts  of  three  tones  and 
three  greater  femi-toncs  The  lecond  is 
com  poked  diatonically  of  feven  degrees 
and  fix  intervals,  of  which  four  are  tones, 
and  the  reft  greater  femi-tones;  and, 
chromatically,  of  ten  fe mi -tones,  fix 
thereof  are  greater  and  four  Idler.  The 
third  is  composed  diatonically  like  the 
former,  of  feven  degrees  and  fix  inter¬ 
vals,  fix  whereof  arc  full  tones,  and  the 
feventh  a  greater  fsmi-rone;  fo  that  only 
dne  lemi-tone  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
dftave ;  and,  chromatically,  of  eleven 
femi-tones,  fix  whereof  are  greater,  and 
fix  Idler.  'The  fourth,  called  the  re¬ 
dundant  ieventh,  is  com  poled  of  five 
tones,  a  greater  femi-tode  and  a  Idler ; 
fo  that  it  wants  only  the  diiFcrence  be¬ 
tween  the  greater  and  Idler  femi-tone, 
to  render  it  equal  to  the  octave. 

In  thorough  bales,  the  feven th  is 
marked  by  a  figure  of  7,  but  if  it  be  ac¬ 
cidently  flat,  by  {5  7,  or  7  ;  if  fharp, 
%  7,  or  7  %<. 

SEVERANCE,  in  law,  the  fgparating 
of  two  parties  joined  in  one  writ. 

*  SEVERN,  a  river  rifing  in  Mont- 
gomeryfhire,  and  running  E.  till  it  en¬ 
ters  Shroplhire,  where,  having  palled  by 
Shrewlbury,  it  turns  S.  palles  by  Bridg 
north,  Worceftcr,  and  Glocdle’r,  and 
tlifch  urges  itielf  into  (he  Britlol  channel. 
It  is  a  very  fwift  ft  ream,  and  is  navigable 
for  boats  from  Welch-poolin  Montgome¬ 
ry  Ik  ii'e,  receiving  forty  rivers  in  its  courfe. 

*  SEVILLE,  a  large,-  rich,  populous, 
and  handfome  city  of  Spain,  and  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Andalulia  It  is  feated  in  a  large 
p  ain,  near  the  river  Guadalquivir,  and 
liands  upon  more  ground  than  Madrid, 
though  it  has  not  fo  many  inhabitants ; 
there  beingonly  zo, 000 families  in  thecify, 
and  3000  in  the  fuburbs.  It  is  of  a  round 
form,  and  its  fortifications  con  fill  of  flrong 
walls,  flanked  with  high  towers.  The 
Moors  built  an  aqueduct.  Hill  to  be  keen, 
which  is  fix  miles  in  length,  ‘the  cathedral 
.  ,Vol.  IV. 
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church  is  the  largeft  in  Spain,  and  Hands, 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  its  roof  is 
extremely  high,  and  ftipporled  on  each 
fide  by  two  rows  of  (lately  columns;  it 
is  75  feet  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth, 
and  its  chapels  are  built  in  the  antique 
manner.  The  lleeple  is  of  very  curious 
workman  (hip,  and  extremely  high,  con- 
filling  of  three  towers,  one  above  ano¬ 
ther,  with  galleries  and  balconies.  Be- 
lidcs  the  cathedral,  thefe  are  leveral 
others,  particularly  thofe  belonging  to 
religious  houles.  They  reckon  85  bene¬ 
fices,  and  3500  chaplains.  The  convent 
of  St.  Francis  is  the  mod  curious,  and  is 
adorned  with  a  very  handfome  public 
fquare,  in  the  mid  ft  of  which  there  is  a 
fine  fountain.  It  contains  160  monks, 
befides  140  llrangers  of  the  fame  order, 
and  the  church  is  built  in  the  Gothic 
talle.  The  cloifler  is  fupported  by  mar¬ 
ble  pillars,  and  embellilhed  with  good 
paintings.  The  univerfiry  of  Seville, 
confilts  of  many  colleges,  where  the  pro- 
fefiors  enjoy  rich  p.nlionsi  Near  the 
cathedral  is  the  royal  palace,  called  Al¬ 
cazar,  which  was  partly  built  by  the 
Moors,  and  partly  in  the  modern  tails 
by  king  Pedro  ;  it  is  a  mile  in  extent : 
fome  connoiileurs  fay,  this  Mruclu re  has 
not  its  equal  in  Europe.  The  exchange 
where  the  merchants  meet  is  a  fquare 
building  of  the  Tufcan  order,  each  front 
being  100  feet  in  length,  and  3  HorieS 
high.  The  fuburb  Hands  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is  a 
long  bridge,  fupported  by  boats  ;  in  this 
the  houfe  of  the  inquifition  is  placed,  and 
in  it  there  are  public  walks,  where  molt 
of  the  inhabitants  go  to  take  the  air. 
The  to'.vn- houfe  is  adorned  with  a  great 
number  of  flatues,  and  has  a  large  fquare 
before  it,  with  a  fine  fountain  in*The 
middle.  There  are  1 20  hofpitals,  richly 
endowed.  The  fituation  of  Seville,  near 
t lie  lea,  renders  it  one  of  the  mod  trading 
and  rich  cities  of  Spain.  I  he  Hall  and  Weft 
India  companies  have  their  houles  here, 
where  they  are  obliged  to  regifter  them- 
felvcs  and  their  merchandizes  ;  their  (hips 
indeed  (lop  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  but 
their  loading  is  carried  from  thence  to  Se¬ 
ville.  And  there  all  the  gold  and  filver  is 
coined,  above.6..o  men  being  employed  in 
the  mint.  The  country  about  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  everv 
thing  elfe  that  contributes  to  the  pLafure  of 
life  ;  and  there  is  vail  plenty  of  oil,  for 
to  the  W.  of  the  river  there  is  a  grove  of 
oiive-  trees,  30  miles  in  length.  It  is  45 
miles  from  the  lea,  and  ziz  S.  by  W.  of 
Madrid.  Long.  j.  50.  W.  Lat,  37-  ijN. 
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SEWER,  a  drain,  conduit,  or  con-  j 
veyance,  for  carrying  off  water,  luiUage,  1 
See.  from  a  houle,  llreet,  field,  or  the 
like. 

SEWED,  in  the  fea-language,  the 
(fate  of  a  (hip-  when  the  water  has 
ebbed  from  her  as  (he  lies  on  the  ground. 

SEX,  fbmething  in  the  body  which 
diltingues  the  male  from  the  female. 

SEXES  of  flowers ,  tbofe  parts  of 
fiowers  which  perform  the  fame  offices  in 
the  vegetable  world*  that  the  limiiar 
parts  of  animal  bodies  perform  in  that 
department-' of  nature. 

SEXAGENARY,  fomething  relating 
to  the  number  fixty. 

SEXAGENARY,  or  Sexageflmal , 
Arithmetic,  implies  a  method  of  compu¬ 
tation  proceeding:  by  fixtics  fuch  as  is 
ufed  in  the  divilion  of  a  degree  into  lixty 
minutes,  of  a  minute  into  fixty  leconds, 
of  a  fecond'  into  fixty  thirds,  &c. 

SEXAGES1MA,  the  fecond  Sunday 
before  Lent,  lo  called  becaufe  near  fixty 
days  before  Ealter. 

SEXAGESIM ALS,  or  Sexagest- 
MA L  FraSIh on s;  are  fractions  whole  de¬ 
nominators  are  in  a  fexagecuple  ratio; 
that  is,  a-  prime  =  ^L,  a  fecond  = 

a-third  &c. 

T 6  o  o’  g-  i  ft  °  o’ 

SEXANGLE,  in  geometry,  a  figure 

containing'  fix-  angles,  and  confequcntly 
fix  (ides. 

SEXTANT,  in  geometry,  fignifiesthe 
fixth  part  of  a  circle,  or  an  arch  contain¬ 
ing  6o  degrees: 

SEXTANT,-  the  name  of  a  mathe¬ 
matical  iuftmment,  whotfe  Mrob  contains 
lixty  degrees. 

SEXTILE,  an  afpeCTcf  the  planets, 
when  they  are  two  ligns  or  fixty  degrees 
didant  from 'each  other. 

SEXTON,  an  officer  in- the  reformed 
churches,  whofe  office  it  is  to  take  care 
of  the  veffcls,  vellments,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  church,  and  to  attend  the  minider, 
church  wardens,  Sgt.  at  their  meet¬ 
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SEXTUPLE,  in  mufic,  implies  a 
mixed  fort  of  tiiple  time,  which  is  beaten 
in  double  time. 

S E X U A L  1ST JE ,  a- term1  u'ed  by  bo¬ 
tanical  authors,  to  fignify  thole  writers 
who  have  clfabliffied  the  dalles  of  plants 
upon  the  difference  of  the  fexes,  and 
parts  of  fr unification  of  plants  ;  fuch  as 
Linnaeus,  and  many  others. 

*  .SEYMOUR,  Edward,  duke  of  So- 
merfer,  lord-proteCtor  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  was  the  elded:  foil  of  Sir 
juhn  Seymour  of  Wolf -hall,  in  the 
county-of  Wilts,;  knight.  He  was  edu- 
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cateff  in  the  univerfity  of  OxfprcT;  ancU 
returning  from  thence  to  his  father  at* 
court,- when  martial  achievements  were 
encouraged  hy  king  Henry  VI  If.  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  early  to  the  profeflion  of 
arms  ;  fpent  his  youth  in  the  wars  ;  and 
accompanying  the  duke  of  Suffolk  in  his 
expedition  to  Fiance  in  1533,  uas 
knighted  by  that  nobleman.  Upon  bis* 
fider’s  marriage  with  the  king,  hi  153.6^ 
he  was  created  vifeount  Beauchamp,  and’ 
in  1537  earl  of  Hertford.  In  1540  he 
was  lent  to  France  to  difpute  the  limits 
of  the  Englilh  borders,  and  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  was  eleCted  knight  of  the  Garter.  In 
1542,  he  attended  the  duke  of  Norfolk' 
in  his  expedition  into  Scotland  ;  and  the 
fame  year  was  made  lord  great  chamber- 
lain  of  England  for  life.  In  1544,  being 
made  lieutenant-general  of  the  North,  he 
embarked  for  Scotland  with  200  faihof 
fhips,  on  account  of  the  Scots  refilling  to 
marry,  the  ir  young  queen  to  prince  Ed¬ 
ward,  and  landing-  in  the  Firth,  tools 
Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  after  plun¬ 
dering  and  burning  them,  inarched  by 
land  into  England.  In  Augufl  the  fame 
year,  lie  went  to  the  affi  fiance  of  the 
king  at:  the  fiege  of  Boulogne,  with  fe- 
vcral  troops  of  A 1  mains  and  Flemings  y 
and  after  it  was  taken,  defeated  an  army 
of  14,000  French,  who  lay  encamped 
near  it.  By  the  will  of  Henry  VIIT.  he 
was  appointe  d  one  of  the  16  executors  of 
his  majefly,  and  governors  of  his  fon, 
till  he  Ihould  be  18  years  of  age.  On 
the  icth  of  February,  1547- -8,  the  pro¬ 
tector  was  appointed  lord-treafurer,  and 
the  next  day  created  duke  of  Somerfet  ; 
on  the  *yth  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
office  of  earl  marlhal  for  life,  and  on  the 
12th  of  March  following  had 'a  patent  for 
the  office  of  protestor'  and  governor  of- 
the  king  and  his  realms,  by  which'  he 
had  a  negative  in  the  council,  but  they 
had  none-  on  him,  arfd  he  could  either 
bring  his  own  friends  into  it,  or  1  elect  a4 
cabinet  council  out  of  it  at  pleasure.  lit 
Adguft  1548  betook  out  a  commiffion 
to  be  general,  and  marched  into  Scot¬ 
land,  on  the  let*!  of  September,  gained 
a  complete  victory  at  MulK.-lbtsfg.il,  and' 
on  the  29th  of  that  month  returned  to 
England  full  of  honour,  haring  with  t he 
lots  of  only  60  men  in  the  whole  expedi¬ 
tion  taken  80 -  pieces  of  cannon,  bridled 
the  two  chief  rivers  of  the  kingdom  by 
garrifons,  and  gained  fcveral  llrong  places? 
This  fuccels  railed  his  reputation,  and- 
the  nation  had  great  expectations  from* 
his  govermc  nt  y/bnt  the  breach  between- 
him  and  his  brother  the  loM  h'igh-admi- 
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ral  of  England,  loft  him  this  advantage, 
and  his  being  beheaded  in  March  1548. 
caufed  him  to  be  greatly  cenfured.  In 
September  1549  a  ftrong  faflion  was 
formed  againft  him  by  Wriothefly,  earl 
of  Southampton,  and  Dudley,  earl  of 
Warwick,  the  former  hated  him  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  cauling  him  to  be  deprived 
of  the  office  of  lord  high-chancellor,  and 
the  latter  expefted  to  have  the  principal 
jjadminiftration  of  .affairs  upon  his  re¬ 
moval.  His  partiality  to  the  commons 
provoked  ,rhe  gentry  ;  his  contenting  to 
his  brother’s  execution,  and  his  palace  in 
the  Strand,  now  called  Somerfet-houfe, 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  feveral  religious 
ftrudkass,  difgufted  the  people,  and 
many  of  the  clergy  hated  him,  not  only 
for  promoting  the  Reformation,  but  on 
account  of  his  enjoying  many  of  the  heft 
manors  of  the  bilhops.  The  firft  difeo- 
very  of  their  defigns,  induced  him  to  re¬ 
move  the  king  to  Hampton-Comt,  and 
then  to  Windlor ;  but  finding  the  party1- 
againft  him  too  formidable  for  him  to- 
roppofe,  he  fubmitted  to  the  council,  and 
,011  the  14th  of  Odober  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  fn  January  1551,  he  was 
4ined  2000I.  a  year,  with  the  lol's  of  all 
his  offices  and  goods.  However,  in  a 
month  after  he  obtained  -a  full  pardon,, 
sand  lb  managed  his  intcrcft  with  the 
king,  that  the  next  April  he  was  brought 
both  to  the  court  anjd  council  :  and  to 
I -confirm  the  ^reconciliation  between  him 
1  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  married  the 
5  lady  Jane,  his  daughter,  to  the  lord  vif- 
jl  -count  Lifle,  the  earl’s  fon.  But  their 
[j  friendfhip  was  of  fliort  duration,  for  in 
Odober  1551,  Warwick,  now  created 
u  duke  of  Northumberland,  caufed  the 
:j  duke  of  Somerfet  to  he  lent  to  the  Tower, 
!l  ^Hedging  his  having  formed  a  defign  of 
is  raifing  the  people  ;  and  that  when  him- 
li  felf,  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  and 
d  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  had  been  invited 
u  to  dine  at  the  lord  Paget’s,  Somerlet  de¬ 
ls  termined  to  have  fet  upon  them  by  the 
si  way,  or  to  have  killed  them  at  dinner. 
i\  On  the  firft  of  December  he  was  brought 
o  *0  his  trial,  and  was  found  guilty  of  fe¬ 
ll]  iony  in  intending  to  iraprilon  -the  duke 
t  of  Northumberland.  He  was  beheaded 
'll  on  Tower-hill,  the  zzd  of  January, 
g  1551—1,  and  (lied  with  great  ferenity.  It 
el  was  generally  believed  that  the  confpi- 
01  racy  for  which  he  fullered,  was  a  mere 
is  forgery ;  and  indeed  the  not  bringing 
If  the  witnefles  into  court,  but  only  the  de- 
io»  pofitions,  and  the  parties  themfelves  lit- 
tsjAing  as  judges,  gave  great  c  era  lion  to 
jl 
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condemn  the  proceedings  againft  him. 
Befides,  his  four  friends,  who  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  for  the  fame  caufe,  ended  their 
lives  with  the  moft  folemn  proteftations 
of  their  innocence.  “  Though  his  ad- 
miniftration,  fays  Mr.  Granger,  was  not 
without  blemifhes,  his  condud  was  ge¬ 
nerally  regulated  by  juftiee  and  huma¬ 
nity.  He  repealed  the  fan  gum  ary  and 
tyrannical  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  and  by 
gentle  and  prudent  methods  promoted  the 
great  work  of  the  Reformation.  Such 
was  his  love  of  equity,  that  he  ereded  a 
court  of  requefts  in  his  own  houfe,  to 
hear  and  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the 
poor.  His  attachment  to  the  reformed 
religion,  but  much  more  his  envied 
grearnefs,  drew  upon  him  the  refentment 
of  the  fadious  nobilitv,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  his  own  brother  the  lord-ad¬ 
miral,  and  John  Dudley,  earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  afterwards  duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  He  caufed  the  former  to  be  be¬ 
headed,  and  was  foon  after  brought  to 
die  block  himfelf,  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
latter,  to  whofe  crooked  politics  and  am¬ 
bitious  views,  he  was  the  greateft  ob- 
ftacle.” 

SHAD,  the  name  of  a  fea-fifh,  of  the 
herring  kind,  called  alfo  the  mother  of 
he  herring,  and  by  fome  authors  clupea. 
It  is  very  common  in  many  feas,  and  irt 
fome  of  our  large  rivers  where  -the  tide 
ebbs  and  flows.  They  run  up  thefe 
ftreams  in  great  numbers  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  when  they 
are  very  fat;  in  May  they  become  lean, 
and  then  return  again  to  the  fea. 

SHADOW,  in  optics,  a  privation,  or 
rather  a  diminution  of  light,  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  fome  opaque  body.  A  fha¬ 
dow  is  of  itfelf  invifible  ;  and,  therefore, 
when  we  lay  we  fee  a  fhadow,  we  partly 
mean  that  we  fee  bodies  placed ’in  the 
fhadow,  and  illuminated  by  light  refleded 
from  collateral  bodies ;  and,  partly,  that 
we  fee  the  confines  of  the  light.  See 
Light. 

If  the  opaque  body  that  projeds  the 
fhadow  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  the  place  it  is  projeded  on  be  hori¬ 
zontal,  the  fhadow  is  called  a  right  (ha- 
do  w  ;  and  fuch  are  the  fhadows  of  men, 
trees,  buildings,  mountains,  &c.  But 
if  the  opaque  body  be  placed  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  the  fhadow  is  called  a  verfed 
fhadow  ;  as  the  arms  of  a  man  ftretchcd 
out,  &c. 

Of  Shadows  from  the  Sun.  The  fun 
being  vaftly  larger  than  the  whole  globe 
of  the  earth,  muft  give  all  its  fhadows 

Z*  pointed, 
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pointed,  becaule  it  illumines  more  tlian 
half  of  them.  In  confequence  of  this 
demondration,  we  might  conclude,  that 
all  the  fun’s  lhadows  mud  be  lefs  than 
the  bodies  that  projcft  them,  and  dimi- 
nilh  more  and  mope  as  they  recede  further 
and  further.  Now,  this  would  be  true 
were  there  any  relation  between  the  body 
illuminated  and  the  body  illumining  ; 
but  as  all  objpdfs  on  the  earth  are  fo  fmall 
in  comparifon  of  that  liar,  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  fhadow;.  is  imperceptible  to 
the  eye, which  fees  them  always  equal;  i.e. 
cither  broader  or  narrower  than  the  body 
that  forms  them  ;  on  this  account  all  the 
lhadows  caufed  by  the  fun  are  made  in 
parallels.  From  the  whole  it  appears, 
that  to  find  the  fhadow  of  anybody  what¬ 
ever  oppofed  to  the  fun,  a  line  mud  be 
drawn  from  the  top  of  the  luminary  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  place  where  the  foot  of 
the  luminary  is  to  be  taken  :  and  through 
this  place  an  occult  line  is  to  be  drawn 
though  one  of  the  angles  pf  the  plan  of 
the  objeft,  and  another  from  the  fun  to 
the  lame  angle ;  and  the  interfefthn  of 
the  two  lines  will  fhew  how  far  the  fha- 
dow  is  to  go  :  ail  the  other  lines  mud  be 
drawn  parallel  thereto.  Experience 
teaches,  that  ftiles,  or  elevations  of  the 
fame  height,  removed  to  a  didancc  from 
each  other,  do  yet  project  equal  lhadows 
at  the  fame  time  :  for  tln-y  are  lengthen¬ 
ing  and  fhortening,  in  proportion  as  the 
tun  comes  nearer,  or  recedes  further  off ; 
one  or  other  of  which  he  is  continually 
doing. 

Shadows  by  Tborih-Light.  The  fha- 
dow  of  an  erc<f>  pyramid  by  torch-light 
falls  as  it  would  by  the  light  of  the  fun  ; 
and  in  both  cafes  there  is  but  one  line, 
whereon  the  vertie'e  point  of  the  pyramid 
■will  be  found. 

I  here  is  a  third  kind  of  fhadow,  nei¬ 
ther  produced  by  the  fun  nor  a  torch, 
but  only  a  fine  funny  day,  which  want¬ 
ing  drength  to  finiih  and  define  its  form, 
ocecafions  a  dimnefs  near  the  objedt. 
Now  for  this  tjierc  is  no  certain  rule,  but 
every  body  conducts  it  at  diferetion.  All 
thefe  lhadows,  whether  of  the  fun,  torch, 
or  day-light,  mud  appear  darker  than 
tne  parts  of  objects  not  illuminated,  -and 
that  part  of  the'  fhadow'  mod  remote 
from  the  object  mud  be  darker  than  that 
nearer  it.  See  C/aro-Obfcuro. 

SHAD  WELL,  Thomas,  poet- 
laureate,  and  an  eminent  dramatic  writer 
was  born  in  1C4S  at  Stanton-haji  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  He  was  educated  at.  Caius  college 
in  Cambridge,  from  whence  he  removed 
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to  the  Middle  Temple  to  dudy  the  law, 
where  having  fpent  fome  time,  he  tra¬ 
velled  abroad.  On  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  he  became  acquainted  with  the  mod 
celebrated  perfons  of  wit  and  didinguifheef 
quality,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  dudy 
of  polite  literature.,  and  more  particulaily 
to  dramatic  poetry,  in  which  he  had 
great  fucctfs,  and  upon  the  revolution 
was  made  poet-laureate  and  bidorio- 
grapher  to  king  William  and  queen  Na¬ 
ry,  which  employments  he  enjoyed  till 
his  death.  Mr.  Dryden,  who  had  warm¬ 
ly  eipoufed  the  oppofite  jntered,  was  at 
the  revolution  dVhiiffcd  from  his  polt  of 
poet-laureat,  and  Mr.  Shadwell  fucceecl- 
ing  him  in  it,  he  treated  the  latter  with 
the  mmod  contempt,  and  in  his  Mac 
Flcckno  has  trammitted  his  an  t  agon  i  ft  to 
poderity  in  a  very  difadvant-.geous  light, 
but  notu ithdanding  his  poetical  abilities 
were  greatly  inferior  to  tbofe  pf  Mr. Dry-? 
den,  many  of  the  bed  wits  of  that  age 
have  given  their  feflimony  in  favour  of 
his  com  dies.  Fie  died  fqddenly  the  zoth 
of  November,  16,92,  in  the  52dyearof 
!iis  age,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  in- 
icriptipn  upon  the  monument  erected  tq 
his  honour  ip  Weftminder  abbey,  by  his. 
fon  Dr.  Thomas  Shadwell.  This  monu¬ 
ment  is  adorned  with  his  bud,  crowned 
j  with  a  phapiet  of  bpys,  and  other  decora¬ 
tions.  He  wrote  feventeen  dramatic 
pieces,  and  fcveral  poems,  among  which 
is  a  tranfiation  of  the  tenth  fatire  of  Juve¬ 
nal.  Mr.  Brady  reprefen  ts  him  as  a  map 
of  great  honedy  and  integrity,  and  fays, 
that  he  had  a  real  love  of  truth  and  fin- 
cerity,  an  inviolable  fidelity  and  drift nefs 
to  his  word,  and  an  unalterable  friend¬ 
ship  wherever  he  profefied  it. 

SHAFT  of  a  Column,  in  architecture, 
the  body  of  it,  or  the  part  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  capital  and  the  bale. 

Shaft  of  a  fTmcy  the  entrance  or 
paffage  into  jt. 

_  SHAGREEN,  or  Chagrfeh,  a 
kind  of  grain. d  leather  imported  front 
Conhantinople,  and  the  coaft  of  Barba¬ 
ry,  whe^e  it  is  faid  to  be  prepared  from 
the  (kin  of  the  houncl-fifh,  and  is  much 
uted  in  covering  cafes  for  indruments, 
&c 

*  SHAKESPEARE,  Wiliam, 
the  mod  celebrated  dramatic  poet  Eng¬ 
land  has  produced,  was  the  ion  of  John 
Shaketpeare,  a  considerable  dealer  in 
wool,  and  was  born  at  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  in  Warwickihire,  in  April  1564. 
He  dudied  ior  fome  time  at  afree-fchpol ; 
but  his  father  having  ten  children,  bp 
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was  obliged  to  withdraw  him  from 
thence,  in  order  to  have  his  affiftance  in 
his  own  bufinefs,  that  he  might  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  fupport  of  the  reft  of  the  fa¬ 
mily.  It  has  been  difputed,  whether  he 
made  much  proficiency  in  the  learned 
langug-cs  after  this  time.  Mr.  Rowe 
ifuppoius,  from  the  few  palTagcs  that  look 
like  an  imitation  of  the  ancients,  that  he 
had  never  read  them  ;  while  Mr.  Pope, 
and  Mr.  Warnurton  are  of  ^  contrary 
opinion.  Upon  his  quitting  the  gram- 
mar-fchool  he  ice  ms  to  have  applied 
him  felt  entirely  to  the  mode  of  life  pro- 
pofed  by  his  father;  and  in  order  to  let- 
tie  in  the  world,  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Hatchway,  a  fubftantial  yeoman 
near  Stratford,  when  he  was  not  above 
feventeen  years  of  age.  In  this  domeftie 
obfeurity  he  continued  home  time,  till 
falling  into  bad  company,  he  was  Several 
times  prevailed  on  to  Aval  deer  from  a 
park  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  .Lucy  of 
Charlcot,  near  Stratford  ;  for  which  be¬ 
ing  prolecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he 
thought,  too  Severely,  he  wrote  a  ballad 
again  ft  him,  which  was  fo  very  fevers, 
that  Sir  Thomas  i.ucy  profecuted  him 
with  fuch  feverity,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  family,  and  fhelter  himfelf  in 
London.  This  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was, 
it  is  faid,  afterwards  ridiculed  by  Shake- 
fpeare,  under  the  character  of  Juftice 
Shallow.  On  Shakefpeares  arrival  at 
London,  he  was  without  money  and 
friends,  and  being  a  (1  ranger,  knew  not 
where  to  apply  for  fupport.  At  that 
time,  coaches  not  being  in  ule,  gentle¬ 
men  were  accuftomed  to  ride  to  the  play- 
lioufe,  and  Shakelpeare  being  driven  by 
the  laft  neceffity,  w'ent  to  the  play-houle 
door,  and  picked  up  a  little  money  by 
faking  care  of  the  gentlemens  borfes  who 
came  to  the  play.  He  even  became  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  Ikili  in  that  mean  employ¬ 
ment  3  and  being  taken  notice  of  for  his 
diligence,  had  boon  more  bufinels  than 
lie  himfelf  could  manage,  and  therefore 
hired  boys  under  him,  who  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Shakefpeare’s  boys.  At 
length  feme  of  the  players  accidentally 
difeourfing  with  him,  were  lo  p leafed 
with  his  oonverfation,  that  they  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  home,  where  he  was 
at  firft  admitted  in  a  low  Station  ;  hut  his 
admirable  wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it 
to  the  ftage,  foon  distinguished  him,  if 
not  as  an  extraordinary  aftor,  yet  as  an 
excellent  writer.  His  name  is  printed, 
among!!  thofe  of  the  other  players,  before 
(qmc  old  plays,  without  mentioning  the 
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parts  he  aded  :  Mr.  Rowe  fays,  that  the 
top  of  his  performance  was  the  ghoft  in 
his  own  Hamlet.,  He  was  highly  ellcem? 
ed  by  queen  K.lizabeth,  who  had  icveral 
of  his  plays  afte-d  before  her,  and  was  fo 
well  plcaled  with  the  admirable  character 
of  Faiftaffin  the  two  parts  of  Henry  iV. 
that  Ihe  commanded  him  to  continue  it 
in  one  play  more,  and  to  make  him  in 
love,  which  is  faid  to  have  occasioned  his 
writing  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  He 
alio  received  many  great  and  uncommon 
marks  of  favour  and  friendship  from  the 
earl  of  Southampton,  and  his  lordfhip  at 
one  time  gave  him  1000  1  to  enable  him 
to  go  through  with  a  purchase  which  he 
heard  he  had  a  mmd  to.  We  find  Shake- 
ip.  arc’s  name  among  the  aftors  in  Ben 
Johnfon’s  Sejanus,  which  made  its  firft 
appearance  in  1603;  and  that  very  year 
a  licence  under  the  privy-fcal  was  granted 
by  James  I.  to  him,  Burbage,  Philippes, 
and  feveral  others,  authorizing  them  to 
exerciSe  the  art  sof  playing  comedies, 
tragedies,  Sec.  as  well  at  their  ufual 
houfe,  called  the  Globe,  in  Southwark,, 
as  in  any  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
during  his  mnjefty’s  plenfure.  The  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  Shakefpeare’s  life  was  Spent  in 
eaSe,  retirement,  and  the  converfation  of 
his  friends.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
gather  an  efkite  equal  to  his  wants,  and 
in  that  to  his  wishes,  and  is  faid  to  have 
fpent  Some  years  before  his  death  at  his 
native  town  of  Stratford  upon  Avon, 
where  his  pbafhrable  wit  and  good  na¬ 
ture  engaged  him  in  the  acquaintance  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  He 
died  in  1 6:6,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  chancel 
of  the  great  church  at  Stratford,  where 
a  monument  was  ere'dted  to  him,  with  the 
following  infeription  ; 

Good  friend,  for  Jehus’  fake  forbear, 

To  dig  the  du(t  inclofcd  here. 

Bleft  be  the  man  that  fpan-s  thefe  ftones. 
And  curl!  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

An  elegant  monument  has  been  fince 
eroded  to  his  memory  in  Wellminfter 
abbey,  on  which  there  is  a  noble  epitaph, 
taken  from  his  own  Tcmpeft,  which  is 
excellently  appropriated  to  him,  whole 
works,  the  tranScriprs  of  the  human 
heart,  will  never  be  forgot  till  that  epi¬ 
taph  is  fulfilled. —When. 

• 

The  cloud-cap’d  towers,  the  gorgeous 
palaces,  [Self, 

The  (oleum  temples,  the  gyeat  globe  it- 

And 
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flml  all  which  it  inherit,  fhall  dilTolve, 
And  likethe  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion, 
JLcave  not  a  wreck,  behind. 

His  dramatic  writings  were  fil'd  pub- 
lifhed  together  in  folio  in  13  ;  fincc' 
which  they  have  had  many  editions,  and- 
,1-jave  been  republilhed  by  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr. 
Pope,  Mr.  Theobald,  Sir  Thomas  Han-- 
mer,  Mr.  Warburton,  Mr.  Steevens, 
and  Samuel  Johnfon,  L.  T.  D. 

SHAMBLES,  in, mining,  a  ternvyfed 
to  exprefs  a  fort  of  niches,  or  landing- 
places,  left  at  .certain  didances  in  the 
audits  of  mines.  The  method  of  digging' 
-the  tin- mines  in  Devon  (hire,  and  fome 
parts  of  Cornwall,  .is  this:  they  fink 
thsir  way  in  fitch  a  breadth  as  is  fufEcient 
for  them  to  ftand  and  work,. and  at  every 
fathom  they  leave  a  fquare  place  vacant, 
-to  which  the  ore  is  to  be  thrown  up  with 
/hovels  as  it  is  dug.  This  they  do  from 
«.*4d  to  cad,  that  is,  as  far  as  a  man  can 
.conveniently  throw  up  the  ore  with  his 
•/hovel.  Thus  the  ore,  as  it  is  dug  by  the 
heel  man,  is  thrown  up  by  the  fhovellers, ; 
who  follow  them  (from  fh amble  to  fham- 
f|)le,  till  -it  comes  to  the  top  of  the  mine. 
This,  however,  is  but  an  inconvenient 
wav,  and  the  ufe  ofithefe  lhamhles  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fupplied  by  a  winder  at  the  open- 
ting  of  the  mine,  which  manages  two 
buckets,  the  one  of  which  is  fent  down 
•empty,  while  the  other  is  fent  up  full  ;■ 
and  one  man  employed  below  to  load, 
■rand  another  above  to  empty.  Phil.  'IranJ. 
J\ram.  6$. 

.SHAMMY,  or  Cmamois  Leather , 

kind  of  leather  dreffed  either  in  oil  or. 
canned,  and  greatly  dleemed  for  its  foft- 
nels,  pliancy,  and  being  capable  ©f  bear¬ 
ing  foap  without  injury. 

SHANK,  in  the  mgnege,  that  part  of 
a  horfe’s  fore-leg  which  lies  between  the 
knee  and  the  fetlock. 

SH ANKER,  in  medicine,  a  malig¬ 
nant  ulcer,  ufually  occafioned  by  the  ve¬ 
nereal  -difeafe.  Cockburn  fays,  any 
fhanker  may  be  cured  with  an  ointment  ■ 
•compounded  of  quickfilvcr  and  turpen¬ 
tine,  without  any  further  trouble;  and 
Heider  recommends  the  fame  method  ob 
pradice. 

SHARE  of  a  Plough,  that  part  which' 
cuts  the  ground,  the  extremity  forward  ' 
being  covered  with  a  fharp-pointed  iron 
called  the  point  of  the  (hare ;  and  the1 
end  of  the  wood  behind  the  tail  of  the 
/hare.  1  he  length  of  the  whole  (hare, 
from  point  to  tail,  according  to  Tull, 
•iaquid  be  three  feet  nine  inches  $  at  the 
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the  top  of  the  iron  it  has  an  upright  piece 
called  the  fin,  and,  near  the  iron  at  the 
other  end,  there  is  an  oblong  fqnared 
hollow,  called  the  focket  ;  the  ufe  of 
which  is  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the 
(heat.  Near  the  tail  there  is  a  thin  plate 
of  iron,  well  riveted  to  the  wood; 
by  means  of  this  plate  the  tail  of  the 
i(hare  is  held  firmly  to  the  hinder  fheat  of 
the  plough  by  a  lmall  iron  pin,  with  a 
(krew  at  the  end,  and  a  nut  (krewed  on 
it,  on  the  inner  or  right 'fide  of  the  (heat. 
The  point  of  the  (hare  is  that  part  in 
which  it  does  not  run  up  into  the  fin  ?  this 
point  is  generally  made  three  inches  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  fhould  be  flat  un¬ 
derneath,  and  round  at  'the  top,  and 
the  lower  part  of  it  mull  be  of  hard 
deel.  The  edge  of  the  fin  fhould  alfo  be 
well  fteeled,  and  fhould  make  an  acate 
angle  with  the  (hare.  The  focket  is  n 
fort  of  mortife;  it  fhould  be  a  foot  long, 
and  about  two  inches  deep  :  the  fore-end 
of ;it  muff  not  be  perpendicular,  but  ob¬ 
lique,  -conformable  to  the  end  of  the 
fheat  which  enters  ip  to  it.  The  upper 
edge  of  the  fore-part  mud  be  always  made 
to  bear- again d  the  fheat  ;  but,  if  this  end 
of  the  focket  fhould  not  be  quite  fo  ob¬ 
lique  as  the  fheat,  it  may  be  helped  l\y 
paring  off  a  (mail  part  of  the  wood  at  the 
point. 

SHARK,  in  ichthyology,  is  the  name 
of  a  very  large  fifh,  of  which  there  are  two 
fpecies,  didinguifhed  by  their  different  co¬ 
lours,  blue  and  white.  The  blue  fbark 
is  a  very  terrible  .fifh  of  prey,  growing  to 
feven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  confi- 
decably  thick  in  proportion ;  the  mouth 
is  capacious,  and  furnilhed  with  large 
broad  teeth,  fome  of  them  ferrated  at  the 
edges.  The  white  (hark  is  flat  backed, 
and  is  larger  and  has  a  greater  number  of 
teeth  than  the  preceding,  lomc  of  ,thetn 
weighing  near  a  thoufand  pounds 

SHARP,  in  mufic,  a  /kind  of  artificial 
femi-tone.  See  Character. 

SHE  AT  o  f  a  Plough ,  that  part  of  t  he 
plough  which  palfes  through  the  bearr^ 
and  is  fadened  to  the  lhare. 

SHEEP,  in  zoology,  a  well-known 
fpecies  of  cattle,  and  winch  are  kept  at 
the  lead  expence  of  any  to  the  farmer. 
They  wiil-thrive-upon  almod  any  ground, 
and  .therefore  .are  .preferred  by  many  to 
the  larger  cattle.  The  bed  fort  of  lheep 
for  fine  wool  are  thofe  bred  in  Hereford- 
fhire  and  Worcederfhire,  but  they  are 
(mall  and  black- faced,  and  bear  but  a 
finall  quantity.  Warwick,  Leiceder- 
(hire,  Buckingham,  and  Northampton- 

Hike,. 
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{bite,  breed  a:  large-bnned'fheep,  of  the 
belt  fhape,  and  deepeft  wool  we  have 
got.  The  marlhes  of  Lincolnfhire  breed 
a*very  large  kind  of  fheep,  but  their  wool 
is  not  good,  unlels  the  breed  be  mended 
by  bringing  in  fheep  of  other  countries 
among  them,  which  is  a  fcheme  of  late 
very  profitably  followed  there. 

The  northern  counties  in  general  breed 
fttecp  witli  long,  but  hairy  wool :  and 
Wales  breeds  a  fmall  hardy  kind  of  Iheep, 

1  which  has  the  belt-tufted  fiefii,  but  the 
i  coarfeft  wool  of  all.  The  farmer  Ihould 
always  bny  his  fheep  from  a  worfe  land 
than  his  own,  and  they  Ihould  be  big* 
boned,  and  have  a  long  greafy  wool, 
curling  clefe  and  well.  Thefe  fneep  al¬ 
ways  breed  the  fineft  wool,  and  alfo  are 
the  mod  approved*  of  by  the  butcher  for 
fale  in  the  market. 

The  farmers  have  a  method  of  know¬ 
ing  the  age  of  a  Iheep,  as  a  horl'e’s  is 
known,  by  the  mouth.  When  a  Iheep  is 
one  Ihear,  as  they  exprefs  it,  it  has  two 
broad  teeth  before  ;  when  it  is  two  Ihear, 
it  will  have  four ;  when  three,  fix ; 
when  four,  eight ;  after  this  their  mouths 
begin  to  break.  The  difference  of  land 
makes  a  very  great  difference  in  the  flieep. 
The  fat  pafrures  breed  ftraight  tall  Iheep, 
and  the  barren  hills-  and  downs-  breed 
fquare  Ihortones;  woods  and  mountains 
breed  tall  and  fiender  Iheep,  but  the  beft 
of  all  are  thofe  bred  upon  new-ploughed 
Iknd,  and  dry  grounds.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  all  wet  and  moift  lands  are  bad  for 
fheep,  especially  Such  as  are  fubje<ft  to  be 
Overflowed,  and  to  have  fund  and  dirt  left 
on  them.  The  fait  marlhes  arc,  howe¬ 
ver,  an  exception  to  this  general  rale,  foi 
their  fait ne fs  makes  amends  for  their 
mo iftn re  ;  any  thing  of  fab,  by  reafbn  of 
its  drying  quality,  being  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  Iheep.  As- to  the  time  of  putting 
the  rams  to  the  ewes,  the  farmer  mult 
Conuder  at  what  time-  of  the  fipring  his 
grafs  will  be  fit  to  maintain  them  and 
their  lambs,  and  whether  he  has  turneps 
to  do  it  till  the  grafs  comes-;  for  very  of¬ 
ten  both  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  deftroy- 
ed  by  t!ie  want  of  food;  or,  if  this  does* 
not  happen  if  the  lambs  are  only  ftunted 
hi-  their  growth  by  it\  it  is  an  accident 
that  they  never  recover.  The  ewe  goes 
twenty  weeks  with  Iamb,  and  according 
fo  this  it  is  eafy  to  calculate  the  proper 
time.  The  heft  time  for  them  to  yean  is 
hi  April,  unlefs  the  owner  has  very  for¬ 
ward  grafs,  or  turneps,  or  the  fhctp  are 
held  flieep,  where  you  have  not  inclofuresv 
to  keep  them  in,  then  it  may  b:  proper* 
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they  fliould1  yean  in  January,  that  the 
lambs  may  be  ftrong  by  May-day,  and 
be  able  to  follow  the  dam  over  the  fal¬ 
lows,  and  water-furrows  ;  but  then  the 
lambs  that  come  lb  early  muft  have  a 
great  deal  of  care  taken  of  them,  and  fo 
indeed  fhould  ail  other  lambs  at  their  firfb 
falling,  die,  while  they  are  weak,  the: 
crows  and  magpies  will  peck  their  eyes' 
out.  When  fhcep  are  turned  into  fields 
of  wheat  or  rye  to  feed,  it  muft  not  be 
too  rank  firft,  for,  if  it  be,  it  generally 
throws  them  into  fcowerings.  Ewes  that 
are  big  Ihould  be  kept  but  bare,  for  it  is- 
very  dangerous  to  them  to  be  fat  at  the 
time  of  their  bringing  forth  their  young.. 
T  hey  may  be  well  fed,  indeed,  like  cows, 
a  fortnight  before-hand,  to  put  them  iu< 
heart  Mortimer' s  Hujhandry . 

The  feeding  flieep  witli  turneps  is  one* 
great  advantage  to  the  farmers,  from  the- 
crops  they  raife  of  them  *,  they  foon  fat¬ 
ten  upon  them,  but  tlierc  is  home  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  them  to  feed  on  them  p 
the  old-ones  always  refute  them  at  firft,, 
and  will  fometimes  faft  three  or  fours' 
days,  till  almoft  famifhed  ;  but  the  young; 
lambs  fall  to-  at  once.  The  commor® 
way,,  in  fome  places,  of  turning  a  floefe 
of  fheep  at  large  into  a  field  of  tup- 
neps;  is  very  cliladvan tageous,  for  theyr 
will,  thus  deftroy  as  many  in  a  fortnight 
as  would  have  kept  them  a  whole  winter.. 
There  are  three  other  ways  of  feeding, 
them  on  this  food,  all  of  which  have 
their  feveral  advantages.  The  firft  way 
is^  to  divide  the  land  by  hurdles,  and  al*- 
low  the  fheep  to  come  upon  fiich  a  por¬ 
tion  only  at  a  time,  as  they  can  eat-in. 
one  day,  and  fo  advance  the  hurdles  far¬ 
ther  into  the  ground  daily,  till  all  he 
eaten;  This  is  infinitely  better  than  the 
former  random  method,  but  they  never 
eat  them  clean-  even  this  way,  but  leave 
the  bottoms  aud  dtitficks  fcooped  in  the 
ground;  the  people  pull  up  thefe  indeed; 
with  iron  crooks,  and  lay  them  before 
the  fheep  again,  but  they  are  commonly 
fo  fouled  with  the  creature's  dunj  anti- 
urine,  and  with  the  dirt  from  their  feet, 
that  they  do  not  care  for  them  ;  they  eat 
but  little  of  them,  and  *hat  they  do; 
does  not  nourrfh  thcra  like  the  frefh  roots- 
The  fecond  way  is  by  inclofing  the  fheep** 
in  hurdles,  as  in  the  former;  but  in  tld*- 
they  pull  up  all  the  turneps  they  fuppofc 
the  lhe<p  can  eat  in  one  dav,  and  daily 
remove  the  hurdles  over  the  ground,, 
whence  they  have  pulled  up  the  turneps: 
by  this  means  there  is  no  wade,  and  lei's- 
expence,  for  a  perfon  may  in  two  hours- 
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pull  up  all  tHofe  turneps,  the  remaining 
Anils  of  which  would  have  employed 
three  or  four  labourers  a.  day  to  get  up 
with  their  crooks  out  of  the,  ground, 
trodden  hard  by  the  feet  of  the  (heep  : 
and  the  worft  is,  that  as,  in  the  method 
of  pulling  up  fir  ft,  the  turtle, ps  are  eat  up 
clean,  in  this  way,  by  the  hook,  they 
are  wafted,  the  fheep  do  not  eat  any  great 
part  of  them,  and  when  the  ground 
comes  to  be  tilled  afterwards  for  a  Crop 
of  corn,  the  fragments  of  the  ttfrneps  are 
feen  in  fuch  quantities  on  the  furfaee, 
that  half  the  crop  at  lead:  teems  to  have 
been  wafted.  The  third  manner  is  fo 
pull  tip  the  turneps,  and  remove  .them  in 
a  cart  or  waggon  to  fome  other  place, 
Spreading  them  on  a  frefb  place  every 
clay;  by  this  method  the  fheep  will  eat 
them  up  clean,  both  roots  and  leaves. 
The  gnat  advantage  of  this  method  is, 
when  there  is  a  land  not  far  off  which 
wants  dung  more  than  that  where  the 
turneps  grow,  which  perhaps  is  alfo  too 
wet  for  the  Pneep  in  winter,  and  then  the 
turneps  will,  by  the  too  great  moifture 
and  dirt  of  the  foil,  fometimes  fpoil  the 
fheep  and  give  them  the  rot.  Yet  fuch 
ground  will  often  bring  forth  more  and  j 
larger  turneps  than  dry  land,  and  when 
they  are  carried  off,  and  eaten  by  the 
fheep  on  plowed  land  in  dry  weather,  and 
on  green  i ward, in  wet  weather,  the  fheep 
\\  ill  fucceed /much  the  better;  and  the 
moift  foil,  where  the  turneps  grow,  not 
being  trodden  by  the  fheep,  will  be  much  ! 
fitter  for  a  crop  ox  corn  than  if  they  had 
been  fed  with  the  turneps  on  it.  The 
expence  of  hutdles,  and  the  trouble  of 
moving  them  is  laved  in  tl.i;  cafe  ;  tunl 
this  will  counterbalance  at  ieaft  the  ex* 
pence  of  pulling  the  turneps,  and  carry¬ 
ing  them  to  the  place  where  they  are  to 
be  eaten.  1  hey  nmft  always  be  carried 
a  If  lor  oxen.  ‘lull's  liorje- hoeing  iiu 
b  undry. 

Sk  ee p’s  Dung,  is  one  of  the  heft  ma¬ 
nures  we  know.  It  fuceeeds  better  upon 
cold  clayey  lands  than  any  other  dung 
whatever;  but  as  is  not  fo  convenient¬ 
ly  to  be  collected  as  the  dung  of  larger 
animals,  it  is  commonly  conveyed  to  the 
land  it  is  intended  for,  by  folding  the 
jheep  upon  it.  The  urine,  as  well  as  the 
dung,  is  thus  giwn  to  the  land,  and  is 
oft  very  great-  advantage  ;  but  the  farmer 
always  (houl.d  plow  in  this  fort  of  manure 
as  loon  as  he  can,  for  the  fun  loon  robs 
it  of  a  great  part  of  its  virtue. 

bHEEP  Nose  zuomir,  in  natural  h in¬ 
to  ry  ,  a  Ipecies  of  fly-worm,  found  in  tin 
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notes  of  fheep,  goats,  and  flags,-  and 
produced  there  from  the  egg  of  a  large 
tw'O* winged  fly. 

SHEERING,  or  Shearing,  in  the 
woollen  manufacture,  implies  the  cutting 
off,  with  large  iheers,  the  too  long  nap, 
in  order  to  render  the  cloth  more  imootli 
and  even. 

SHEKEL,  a  coin  in  ufe  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  worth  tw'o  (hillings  and' 
three-pence  farthing  ftcrling., 

SHELF,  among  miners,  the  fame  with 
what  they  otherwife  call  loft  ground,  of 
faff  country;  being  that  part  of  the  in¬ 
terna]  ftructure  of  the  earth,  which  they 
find  lying  even,  and  in  an  orderly  man¬ 
ner,  and  having  evidently  retained  its 
primitive  form  and  lituatjon  unmoved  by 
the  waters  of  the  univerfal  deluge,  while 
the  circumjacent,  and  upper  (trata  have 
plainly  been  removed  from  their  original 
place. 

SHELL,  Concha,  rn  natural  hiftory,  a 
hard,  and  as  it  were  ftony  covering,  wuh 
which  certain  animals  are  defended,  and 
thence  called  fhcll-fllh. 

E'ojfiU  Shells,  t  h  o  fe  fo  u  n  d  b  u  r  i  e  d  at 
a  great  diflance  from  tfte  tea  in  the  bow¬ 
els  of  the  earth.  The  number  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  fea  {hells  which  are  found  far  from 
leas  buried  at  great  depths  in  the  earth, 
and  often  im  inerted  in  tire  hardeft  flones, 
is  an  objeO  of  great  wonder.  Of  thefe  fome 
are  foundremaining  almoftentirely  in  their 
native  ftace,  but  others  are  varioufly  al¬ 
tered  by  being  impregnated  with  particles 
of  ftone,  and  of  other  foftils  ;  in  the 
place  of  others  there  is  found  mere  ftone 
cr  fpar,  or  forms  other  native  mineral 
body,  expre fling  all  their  lineaments  in 
the  greateft  nicety7,  as  being  formed  whol¬ 
ly  from  them,  the  (hell  having  been  fir  ft 
depolited  in  fome  folid  matrix,  and  thence 
(hltoived  by  very  flow  degrees,  and  tins 
matter  left  in  its  place,  on  the  cavities 
of  ftone  and  other  ’.olid  iubftanees,  out  of 
whtcli  (hells  have  been  diflolved  and  nafll-4 
ed  away,  In  ing  afterwards  filled  up  lefs 
’low ly  will  theft-  different  Iubftanees, 
whether  fpar  or  whatever  cite  ;  thefe  fub- 
(f  a  trees,  fo  filling  the  cavities,  can  nei 
ceflarily  be  of  no  other  form  than  that  of 
the  fhtll.  to  the  abfence  of  which  the  ca¬ 
vity  was-  owing,  though  all  the  nicer  li¬ 
neaments  may  not  be  :o  exaft! ly  exprefltd. 
Befides  thefe,  we.  have,  alfo  in  many 
places,  malles  of  fione  formed  within  va¬ 
rious  the  11s  ;  and  thefe,  h  aving  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  cavities  of  the  (hells  while 
they  were  per  Left  1  v  fluid,  and  having 
j  therefore  nicely  lifted  ail  their  cavities, 
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fritrfl  retain  the  perfetft  figures  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  part  of  the  fheil,  when  the  Iheil  it- 
felf  fhould  be  worn  away,  or  perifhed 
from  their  outfide.  The  various  l'pecies 
vve  find  of  thefe  are,  in  many  genera,  as 
numerous  as  the  known  recent  ones  ;  and 
as  we  have  in  our  own  ifland  not  only  the 
[hells  of  our  own  fhores,  but  thofe  of 
many  other  very  diftant  ones  ;  fo  wfe  have 
alfo  many  fpccies,  and  thofe  in  great 
numbers,  which  are,  in  their  recerit  (fate, 
the  inhabitants  of  other  yet  unknown  or 
unfearched  Teas  and  ihores.  The  cockles, 
mufTels,  oyfters,  and  tire  other  common 
bivalves  of  our  own  feas  are  very  abun¬ 
dant;  but  we  have  alfo  an  amazing  num¬ 
ber  of  the  nautilus  kind,  particularly  of 
the  nautilus  Groecorum,  which,  tho’  a  iheli 
not  found  living  in  our  own,  or  any 
neighbouring  feas,  yet  is  found  buried  in 
all  our  clay-pits  about  London,  and  elfe- 
where  ;  and  the  mod  frequent  of  all 
foflile  Ihells  in  fome  of  our  counties  are 
the  concha  anomise,  which  yet  we  know' 
not  of  in  any  part  of  the  w'orld  in  their 
recent  date.  Of  this  fort,  alfo,  are  the 
cornua  ammonis  and  the  gryphits,  with 
feveral  of  the  echnatse  and  others. 

*  SHENSTONE,  (William)  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  poet  of  the  prefen t  century,  was 
the  elded  fon  of  a  gentleman  in  Shrop- 
fhire,  who  farmed  his*  own  edate.  His 
father,  fenfibie  of  his  fon’s  extraordinary 
capacity,  fent  him  a  commoner  to  Pem-r 
broke  College,  in  Oxford,  defigning  him 
for  the  church  ;  but  he  could  never  be 
perfuaded  to  enter  into  orders.  In  his 
private  opinions,  he  adhered  to  no  par¬ 
ticular  fe<ft,  and  hated  all  religious  dif- 
putes.  Tendernefs  was  his  peculiar  cha- 
radteriftic ;  he  {hewed  it  to  all  who  dif¬ 
fered  from  him,  and  bis  friends,  domef- 
tics,  and  poor  neighbours,  daily  expe¬ 
rienced  the  effetfls  of  his  benevolence. 
This  virtue  he  frequently  carried  to  fuch 
an  excefs  as  feemed  to  border  upon  weak- 
nefs;  yet,  if  any  of  his  friends  treated 
him  un-generoufly,  he  was  not  eaftiy  re¬ 
conciled.  On  fuch  occaftons,  however, 
he  ufed  a  maxim  highly  worthy  of  being 
obferved  and  imitated  :  “1  never,”  faid 
he,  “  will  be  a  revengeful  enemy  ;  but  I 
cannot,  it  is  not  in  my  nature,  to  be  half 
a  friend.”  The  generodty  of  his  temper 
prevented  his  paying  a  proper  regard  to 
the  ufe  of  money.  He  exceeded,  there¬ 
fore  the  bounds  of  his  paternal  fortune  ; 
but,  if  we  confider  the  perfcft  paradife 
into  which  he  had  converted  his  ellate, 
the  hofpitality  with  which  he  lived,  his 
charities  to  the  indigent,  and  ail  out  of 
Y©l.  IV. 
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an  eftate  that  did  not  exceed  three  liurT 
dred  pounds  a  year,  one  fhould  rather 
wonder  that  he  left  any  thing  behind 
him,  than  blame  his  want  of  (economy, 
yet  he  left  more  than  fufficien’t  to  pay  ail 
his  debts  ;  and,  by  his  will,  appropriated 
his  whole  eflate  for  that  purpose.  Tho* 
he  had  a  htgh  opinion  of  many  among 
the’  fair  fex,  he  forbore  to  marry.  A 
paflion  lie  entertained  in  his  youth  was 
with  difficulty  furmounted.  T  he  lady 
was  the  fubj.-ft  of  that  admirable  paftoral, 
in  four  parts,  which  has  been  fo  univer- 
iallv,  and  1)  juftly  admired ;  and  which, 
one  would  have  thought,  muff  have  fof- 
tened  the  proudcft  and  mod  obdurate 
heart. .  His  works  have  been  piiblifhed 
in  3  volumes,  oftavo.  - 

SHERIFF,  an  officer  in  each  county 
of  England,  nominated  by  the  king,  in¬ 
verted  with  a  judicial  and  minifterial  pow¬ 
er,  and  who  takes  place  of  every  nobit 
man  in  the  county,  during  the  time  of  his 
office.  FI  is  jud'cial  authority  confifts  ill 
hearing  and  determining  caufes  in  his 
county-court,  and  in  keeping  tKe 
peace.  of  the  county ;  he  being  by  the 
common  law  the  principal  confervator  of 
the  peace  there  ;  for  which  reafon  he  is 
to  afffift  the  juflices,  and  raife  the  pofTs 
comitatus  when  occafion  requires ;  and 
fuch  perfons,  as  on  a  hue  and  cry  he  fhall 
apprehend  upon  fufpiciori  of  felony,  he 
is  to  commit  to  prifon  ;  he  may  alio  irn- 
prifon  any  one  who  breaks  the  peace  in 
his  prefence.  The  minifterial  office  of 
the  fherifT confifts  in  proclaiming  ftatutes, 
and  making  returns  of  writs  for  electing 
knights  of  the  fhire,  &C.  He  colledb  the 
king’s  rents,  feizes  the  profits  of  lands 
forfeited,  and  the  goods  of  felons,  levies 
the  king’s  debts,  fines,  amercements,  &c* 
and  is  accountable  to  the  king  for  the 
profits  of  the  county,  on  which  account 
the  fum  of  4000!.  is  fet  apart  and  annu¬ 
ally  allowed  to  the  fherifTs  of  the  feveral 
counties  of  England,  to  help  them  to 
pafs  their  accounts,  and  to  defray  their 
eXpences  at  the  affizes,  &c  where  n^ 
fherifT  is  obliged  to  keep  a  tahle  for  the 
entertainment  of  any  perfons  but  thofe  of 
his  own  retinue  :  neither  is  he  to  have 
above  forty  fevvants  in  livery,  or  lefs  than 
twenty  attending  him.  It  is  alfo  his  of-1 
fice  to  execute  the  writs  and  procefleS  out 
of  the  king’s  court ;  and  no  procefs  is  to 
be  ferved  but  by  the  fherifT.  Fie  returns 
juries  for  trials,  as  well  in  civil  as  in  cri¬ 
minal  cafes,  except  where  there  is  caufe 
of  challenge  again  ft  him,  in  which  calls 
they  are  to  be  returned  by  the  coroner. 

A  a,  And 
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And  laftly,  the  fhenff  is  to  Tee  that  cri- 
mip.als  are  executed,  and  t H e  ovdei.  ot 
law  obferved  in  putting  them  to  death'. 
A  fh.crirr has  ufualiy  under  hint  an  under- 
fheriff,  bailiffs,  and  a"' goaler,  for  a  1  ot 
whom  he  is  anfwerable.  A  n  under-ihe- 
r’nT  ought  always  to  have  his  deputy  in 
the  courts  ef  juftice,  in  order  to  receive 
their  commands,  and  give  an  account  01 
buiinefs,  &c.  All  returns  made  by  the 
under-lheriffare  in  the  name  of  the  Itigh- 
lheriif;  and  for  every  deiau.lt  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  his  office,  either  by  fraud  or 
neglecd,  the  high- ill e riff  is  amerceable  in 
the  exchequer.  On  the  death  ©i  any  (lie- 
riff,  the  under-ffieiL'f  fhail  officiate  in  his 
name,  till  another  is  appointed,  and  al¬ 
io  be  anfwerable,  &c. 

it  is  laid  above,  that  the  fheriffs  for 
every  county  are  nominated  by  the  king, 
but  there  is  one  exception  ;  for  t he  She¬ 
riffs  of  London  and  Middle  lex  are  elected 
by  the  Livery  of  London.  Sheriffs  were 
firlt  appointed  in  England  in  the  year 
1079.  Sheriffs  were  fir  ft  drank  to  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  by  way  of  nominating  them 
to  the  office,  in  i486. 

*  SHERLOCK,  Thomas,  a  cele¬ 
brated  biffiop  of  London,  was  the  Ion  of 
Dr.  William  Sherlock,  and  was  born  in 
the  year  1678.  He  fludied  at  Eton  col¬ 
lege,  and  at  Catherine  hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degrees.  He  early 
difcovered  great  parts,  with  deep  and  ex- 
tenfive  learning.  Upon  the  re  Agnation  of 
bis  father,  in  1704,  hq,  was,  when  very 
young,  made  mailer  of  the  Temple ; 
and  it  rs  remarkable,  that  this  mafter- 
fhip  was  held  fpcceffively  by  father  and 
ion  for  above  70.  years.  Young  as  he 
was,  when  he  attained  to  this  fiauon, 
be  acquitted  hlmfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
not  only  filenced  the  clamour  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  but  even  exceeded  the  expectation 
ef  his  friends.  In  171-4,  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  maflerfhip  of  Catharine 
I14II,  Cambridge  ;  and  having  obtained 
the  deanery  of  Chichefter  about  two  years 
after,  he  began  to  dilfinguiffi  hlmfelf  as 
a  polemical  writer  in  the  Bangorian  con- 
troverfy,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  op- 
pofitio'n  again (1  Dr,  Hoadley,  then  biihop 
of  Bangor,  during  which  contelt  he  pub- 
liffied  a  great  number  of  pieces.  At 
length  Mr.  Collins,  the  celebrated  free 
thinker,  publilhing  a  difeourfe  of  the 
Grounds  and-Reafons  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  occafioned  a  great  number  of 
pieces  being  written  on  the  ufe  and  in¬ 
tent  of  prophecy  ;  and  though  Dr.  Sher- 
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lock  did  not  enter  dircdly  in  the  contra* 
e.fy,  lie  pt?bli£hcd  fix  difeourfes  under 
;iie  title  of,  The  U!b  and  Intent  of  Pro¬ 
phecy  in  the  feyeral  ages  of  the  Worlds 
i'liefc  difeourfes  have  Ixcii  much  admired. 
In  1  '> a S ,  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Hoadley  in- 
the  biihopric  of  Bangor,  and,  in  1 734, 
was  tran Hated,  to  the  fee  of  Salilbury* 
Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Pottei,  in  1747, 
he  was  offered  the  archbifhopric  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  but  declined  accepting  of  it, 
on  account  of  his  ill  hate  of  health  ;  yet 
afterwards  recovering  in  a  great  degree, 
he  the  next  year  fucceeded  Dr.  Giblon  i nr 
the  fee  of  London,  which  he  enjoyed  till 
his  death.  He  likewife  continued  to 
hold,  along  with  this  high  dignity,  the 
maflerfhip  of  the  Temple,  chiefly  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  requell  of  the  two  ho¬ 
nourable  Societies,  who  were  unwilling 
to  part  with  him  ;  but  he  at  lad  refigned- 
in  1753.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his- 
life,  he  was  afHifted  with  a  terrible  . ma¬ 
lady,  which  deprived  him  firft  aimoff  of 
the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  and  then  of  his 
fpeech  ;  but  in  this  weak  flate  of  body 
the  powers  of  his  mind  {fill  remained  un¬ 
impaired  ;  and  he  publifhed,  in  1755,  a 
volume  of  his  fermons,  which  were  fol¬ 
lowed  the  next  year  by  four  volumes 
more.  Pie  died  on  the  z8th  of  July, 
1761,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  Be- 
fides  the  above  works,  he  publifhed  fe¬ 
yeral  others,  particularly  an  ingenious 
piece,  intilled,  “  The  Trial  of  the  Wit- 
nefles  of  the  Refurreflion  f  ’ 

*  SHETIjAND,  l'undry  illands,  which 
con  flit  pte  part  of  the  county  of  Orkney, 
in  Scotland.  There  are  forty-fix  in  all, 
befides  forty  holms,  or  lefTer  illands,  and 
thirty  rocks,  frequented  only  by  fowls. 
The  air  is  cold  and  piercing.;  yet  many 
of  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  great  a<re, 
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In  the  midfc  of  fummer,  they  have  i t> 
much  light  at  night,  that  they  can  fee 
I  to  read  by  it.  The  fun  fets  between  lea 
and  eleven  in  the  evening,  and  riles  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  in  the  morning  ;  con- 
fequently  the  day  is  very  fliort,  and  the 
night  long  in  vyinter  :  this,  with  the  vi¬ 
olence  of  the  tides  and  the  tempcltuous 
feas,  deprives  them  of  all  foreign  corref- 
ponden.ee  from  October  to  April,  during, 
which  time  they  know  nothing  of  what 
palTes  in  the  reft  of  the  world. 

SHIivLD,  a  weapon  of  defence  ufed 
by  the  ancients ;  it  was  ip  the  form  of  a 
light  buckler,  and  borne  on  the  arm,  in 
order  to  turn  off  the  firokes  of  lances,, 
darts,  javelins,  8c c. 
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Shield,  in  heraldry,  the  efcutcbeon, 
or  field,  on  which  the  bearings  of  coats 
of  arms  are  placed. 

SHILLING,  an  Enplife  diver  coin, 
twenty  of  which  are  equal  to  a  pound 
sterling.  Shillings  were  fell  coined  in 
I  S°5- 

SHINGLES,  among  builders,  fmall 
pieces  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  wedges, 
four  or  five  inches  broad,  and  eight  or 
nine  long.  They  are  ufed  in  Head  of  tiles 
or  Oates  for  covering  fixe  roofs.,  &c  of 
buildings. 

SHIP,  a  general  name  for  all  large 
■yedeis  managed  upon  the  fea  by  the  afoft- 
ance  of  fails  and  the  helm. 

A  fhip  is  navigated,  or  carried  along, 
von  the' water  by  the  a  Hi  on  of  tire  wind 
upon  her  fails,  and  the  dire  Li  on  of  her 

_ motion  is  governed  by  the  effort  of  the 

helm,  which  a  efts  upon  her  hind-part,  like 
the  tail  of  a  fiih. 

The  fails  are  expanded  upon  fnafts,  to 
ivc dve  the  current  of  wind;  of  thefe  there 
are  a  great  variety,  acoording  to  the  fize 
of  the  fhip,  yhe  place  where  fee  is  built, 
yr  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind. 
The  form  of  fails  are  extremely  different ; 
bur  are  generally  either  trapezias,  or  near 
the  form  of  a  fquare,  or  parallelogram, 
excepting  flay  fails  and  lateen  fails,  which 
are  ail  ufually  triangular.  The  mafts 
are  more  or  lefs  in  number,  according  to 
the  fize,  or  figure  of  the  fhip,  which  alio 
determines  her  name  :  and,  as  the  effort 
of  the  wind  on  the  fails  drains  the  mails 
confrderabiy,  it  is  neceffary  to  fupport 
them  by  flrong  ropes,  reaching  from  their 
tops  to  the  fefp's  jfide,  called  ferouds  ; 
they  are  alfo  fuftained  by  other  great  ropes, 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  fhip,  called  flays. 
.See  Mofiif  Shrouds ,  and  Sails. 

A  mail,  in  large  veffels,  is  ufually 
compofed  of  three  pieces,  the  lower  mall, 
the  top-mad:,  and  top-gallant  mafi.  See 
Mail. 

Every  fhip  Iras  three  mafts,  viz.  the 
main-mall,  fore-map,  and  mizen-mafip 
betides  the  bow-fprit.  Fach  of  thefe  is 
fumifoed  with  three  yards,  viz  the  lower- 
yard  the  top-fail-yard,  and  the  top-gai- 
lant-yard.  The  bow-fprit  has  alfo  two 
yards,  viz.  the  fprit-fail  and  fprit-laii 
top-fail-yard.  Thefe  are  employed  to 
extend  the  upper-edges  of  the  fails,  See 
.Bow-fprit  and  Yard. 

Amongft  the  variety  of  feips  ufed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  the  principal  are  thole 
of  three  mafts,  which  are  either  known 
limply  by  the  name  of  feips,  which  com¬ 
prehends  all  the  capital  ones,  or  of  gale  •> 
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ons.  ga’leafTes,  frigates,  hag-boats,  cats, 
fiy-1  o  its,  barks,  pinks,  polacres,  zebecks, 
which  are  ail  mentioned  in  their  proper 
places  , 

Thofe  of  two  mails  are  either  fnowsp 
doggers,  ketches,  bilanders,  brigs  or  brig¬ 
antines,  fchooners,  hermaphrodites,  let- 
tees,  gallics,  barca-longas  or  feallops. 
See  Snou v,  Doggo-,-,  81  c 

And  laflly,  thofe'  of  one  mart  are 
hoops,  tartans,  bean-cods,  (macks.  hoys, 
&c.  All  under  this  fize  are  ufually  de¬ 
nominated  boats.  See  Beat. 

With  regard  to  the  motion  of  a  fhip  on 
the  water,  it  is  already  treated  of  in  the 
articles  Navigation  and  Sailing. 

SHIP- BUILDING,  the  art  of  dei'ign- 
ing,  con ftrutfting,  and  forming  feips. 

it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  art 
of  {hip-building,  which  is  of  fo  great  an 
advantage  to  a  Hate,  is  (although  greatly 
improved)  the  molt  imperfect  and  in 6 ft 
undetermined  of  ail  arts.  The  belt 
builders  It  five  feidorn  any  regard  to  other 
parts  of  a  fhip  befides  the  two  principal, 
viz.  the  head  and  Hern  ;  from  hence  it 
proceeds  that  the  fame  builder,  who 
builds  two  fiiips  at  the  fame  time,  and 
on  the  fame  plan,  often  builds  them  fo 
unequal,  that  we  find  their  qualities  ex¬ 
tremely  different. 

“  Chance  has  frequently  fo  great  a 
(hare  in  the  confiruclion,  that  we  fee 
feips  built  with  the  greateft  exaeftnefs 
and  application,  often  prove  the  worft ; 
and  thofe  which  are  built  without  any 
firift  regard  to  rules,  anfwer  the  purpofe 
much  better:'  fo  that  the  largeft  drips 
are  fometimes  the  mod  defective;  and 
vv?  often  find  much  better  amongft  the 
merchant  feips,  than  amongft  feips  of 
war 

“  It  is  true,  that  within  thefe  few 
years  the  French  builders  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  bring  their  art  to  perfection. 
Some  have  begun  by  making  plans,  in 
which  they  have  determined  the  feveral 
models,  or  draughts,  of  the  fore  and  af¬ 
ter  parts  of  a  fhip  ;  feut  as  they  want  the 
neceffary  principles,  they  work  with 
great  uncertainty  ;  their  feips  are  not 
better  than  thofe  which  were  built  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  ;  neither  fail  better,  nor  bear  fo  much 
fail,  nor  laft  fo  long.  In  a  word,  the 
builders  in  our  days  2re  of  the  lame  opi¬ 
nion  with  the  antients,  that  what  agrees 
be  ft  with  the  fea,  is  yet  undetermined. 

“  I  doubt  not  feveral  able  builders  have 
flattered  themfelves  they  have  found  in 
'  the  practice  of  frequent  and  repeated  ef- 

a  A  %  fays. 
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fays,  what  they  have  not  found  in  theo¬ 
ry,  but,  I  believe,  they  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  fuccefs  :  a  fn ip  is  too  com* 
plicated  a  machine,  and  there  are  too 
many  things  which  mu(i  concur  to  render 
k  complete,  to  leave  its  perfection  to 
blind  charce  only.  It  very  often  hap¬ 
pens  in  theie  cafeS;  that  when  artills  de- 
Cgn  to  make  their  work  complete,  they 
Ip  oil  it,  by  endeavouring  to  redify  what 
before  conflituted  its  perfection  :  befides, 
the  greater  the  ctlay  or  model,  the  greater 
will  be  the  expence  ;  and  the  imaller  the 
model  is  formed,  the  more  imperceptible 
will  be  the  beauties  or  faults.  We  mufl 
however  allow,  that  trials  and  experience 
are  the  beginning  of  all  arts,  when  the 
Works  are  yet  but  ample  and  undig.  lied  ; 
but  when  they  become  more  intricate  or 
compounded,  we  mud  have  recourfe  to 
theory,  to  develop  that  multitude  of  con- 
fuftd  circum dances  which  perplex  the 
artids,  and  lead  them  into  numberless 
errors 

“  I  think  the  theory  of  (hip-building 
ought  tp  be  reduced  to  the  examination 
of  three  different  articles:  i .'  Ibofc 
which  determine  the  figure  of  a  (hip  z. 
Thole  which-  determine  or  contribute 
rnod  to  her  folidity.  3.  Thole  which 
bed  facilitate  her  plans.  L'HoJies  Ibecry 
of  the  Cor.  fir -a  -lion  of  a  Ship. 

SHIRE,  the  fame  with  county,  a  divi- 
fion,  or  portion  of  the  kingdom 

SHIVERY  Salt,  a  name  given  by  the 
fait -workers  to  a  fort  of  fait  very  different 
from  the  common  brine  fait,  and  formed 
among  the  common  fort  in  the  boiling  pan 
SHOaD,  in  mining,  a  train  of  metal 
line  dones  mixed  with  earth,  lying  feme 
times  near  the  furface,  and  fometlmes  at 
considerable  depths;  but  always  affords  a 
furs  indication  to  the  miner,  that  the 
or  vein  or  ore  is  not  favdi'ftant. 

SHOAL  in  the  fa  language,  a  place 
where  tire  water  is  (hallow. 

SHOALED,  amonp  tin-miners,  fioni- 
fies  fragments  of  ore,  which  by  rains, 
currents  of  water,  8cc.  are  torn  from  the 
load  or  vein  of  ore. 

SHOE,  a  covering  for  the  foot,  ufually 
made  of  leather. 

SH3RE,  or  Shoar,  a  place  wafhed 
by  the  fa,  or  by  fome  iarge  river.  Count 
Marfigli  divides  the  fea  (hore  into  three 
portions,  the  fird  of  which  is  that  tract 
of  land  which  the  fea  jud  reaches  in 
dorms  and  high  tides,  but  which  it  ne¬ 
ver  covers  ;  the  fecond  part  of  the  (hore 
is  that  which  is  covered  in  high  tides  and 
|?orm$,  but  is  diy  at  other  times;  and 
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the  third  is  the  defeent  from  this,  which 
is  always  covered  with  water. 

*  SHORE,  Jane,  the  midrefs  of 
Edward  IV.  was  the  daughter  of  a  citizen 
of  London,  and  her  beauty  being  her 
chief  portion,  (he  was  induced  to  marry 
entirely  againd  her  inclination,  Matthew 
Shore,  "a  goldfmith  in  Lombard-ftreet, 
who  was  extremely  rich,  but  much  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years.  The  fame  of  this  lady 
bon  reached  the  king’s  ears,  when  Ed¬ 
vard  IV.  made  his  addrefles  to  her,  and 
won  her.  Her  hufband  ieft  Fngland, 
and  (he  repaired  to  court.  Hidorians  re- 
picfent  her  as  extremely  beautiful,  re¬ 
markably  chearful,  and  of  mod  uncom¬ 
mon  generofity.  The  king  was  no  Ids 
captivated  with  her  difpofition  than  her 
perfon,  for  (he  never  fpokc  ii!  of  any  one, 
but  often  importuned  him  in  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate.  She  was  above  accept¬ 
ing  of  gratuities  for  her  good  offices  ;  her 
riches  were  therefore  trifling  when  (he  fell 
into  misfortunes.  All  the  accounts  we 
have  of  this  lady  reprefent  her  as  having 
as  many  excufes  for  frailty  as  ever  fell  ta 
any  woman’s  (hare.  With  fo  much  mo- 
delly  did  (he  employ  the  afcendancy-  (he 
had  gained  over  Edward,  that  even  the 
pride  of  the  queen,  the  mod  fenfible  fuf- 
ferer,  was  never  offended  at  their  inti¬ 
macy.  I  he  refped  die  had  gained  by 
her  munificence,  her  benevolence,  and 
affability,  had  made  her  confidcrable, 
even  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Edward 
that  her  adverfity  began.  Fhe  then  con¬ 
tinued  her  unlawful  commerce  with  lord 
•ladings,  who  had  been  fo  devoted  to  his 
royal  mader,  that  he  never  difeovered 
his  paffion  for  this  his  favourite  midrefs 
till  after  that  prince’s  death.  Both  (he 
and  her  noble  lord  began  now  to  appear 
f >  unalterably  devoted  to  the  young  king 
and  his  brother,  as  to  incur  the  hatred  of 
the  duke  of  Glouceder,  who  looked  upon 
them  a<  the  main  obdacles  to  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  To  give  fome  colour  to  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  againd  Hadings,  whom  he 
caufed  fuddenly  to  be  beheaded,  he  di— 
reded  the  (heriff  of  London  to  arred 
Mrs.  Shore  as  his  accomplice,  and  fend  her 
to  the  Tower  for  examination  5  but  no¬ 
thing  excepting  her  unlawful  commerce 
with  Edward  and  Hadings  appearing  a- 
gaind  her, the  formidable  ebarader  of  trea- 
fon  and  witchcraft  terminated  in  a  Angle 
penance, which  (lie  w:as  obliged  to  perform 
on  the  next  Sunday  morning,  when  (he 
was  brought  in  proeeffion  in  a  white  (fleet, 
fiQm  the  biilipp  of  London's  palace  to  St. 

Paul’s  ’ 
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Paul’s  church,  with  the  .crofs  carried  be-  ' 
fore  her,  (he  holding  a  wax  taper  in  her 
hand,  when  live  appeared  with  f'uch  a 
grace,  and  with  fuch  rdignation,  that  (he 
won  the  hearts  of  the  beholders  ;  but  her 
hotife  was  rifled,  and  all  (he  was  worth, 
which  amounted  to  only  two  or  three 
thoufknd  marks,  was  taken,, from  her.  The 
circum (lances  of  her  (lory,  with  refpcct 
to  a  proclamation,  making  it  death  to  re¬ 
lieve  her,  and  her  dying  of  hunger  in 
Shoreditch,  are  entirely  fabulous,  and 
founded  only  on  an  old  ballad,  on  which 
JVlr.  Rowe  built  his  tragedy  ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  (lie  was  living  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  when  the  great  Sir  Thomas 
More  knew  her.  “  Proper  (he  was,” 
fays  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  “  and  fair,  no¬ 
thin*’  in  her  body  you  would  haVe  chan- 
ged  :  albeit,  fome  that  now  fee  her, 
deme  her  never  to  have  been  wcll-vifagcd, 
whofe  judgment  feemeth  to  me  to  be 
fomewhat  like  as  though  one  (hould  guefs 
the  beauty  of  one  long  before  departed 
by  her  fcalp  taken  out  of  the  charnel- 
houfe  :  for  now  (he  is  old,  lean,  wither¬ 
ed,  and  dried  up,  nothing  left  but  ryvilde 
(kin  and  hard  hone.  At  this  day,  (he 
begs  of  many,  that  at  this  day  had  beg¬ 
ged,  had  (he  not  bene.” 

SHORT  Accent,  in  grammar,  a 
mark  which  (hews  that  the  iy  liable  over 
which  it  is  placed  is  (holt.  It  is  marked 
thus  (  ~  ). 

SHOT,  in  military  affairs,  includes  all 
kinds  of  balls  or  bullets,  for  fire-arms. 

Trundle  Shot,  an  iron-fhot,  about  fe- 
venteen  inches  long,  and  fhurp-pointed 
at  both  ends,  with  a  hall  of  lead  faflened 
upon  it,  about  a  hand-breadth  from  each 
end. 

*  S HOVER,  SirCLOUDESLEY,  agal- 
lant  (ea-officer  at  the  end  of  the  lad,  and 
beginning  of  the  prefen t  century,  was 
born  at  a  village  near  Clay  in  Norfolk, 
in  the  year  J650,  and  was  firfl.  bound 
apprentice  to  a  (hoeruaker,  but  finding 
no  appearance  of  his  ever  railing  his  for¬ 
tune  in  that  way,  he  betook  himfelf  to 
the  fea,  under  the  protection  of  Sir  Chri- 
flopher  Mynns,  with  whom  he  went  as 
cabin-boy  ;  but  affiduoufly  applying  him¬ 
felf  to  the  (lucly  of  navigation,  he  fhortly 
became  an  able  feaman,  and  foon  arrived 
at  preferment.  In  1674  a  ftrong  fqua- 
dron  being  fent  again (1  the  piratical  Hate 
of  Tripoly,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Narborough,  Mr.  Shovel  failed 
with  him  as  his  lieutenant.  They  ar¬ 
rived  before  Tripoly  in  the  fpring,  and  Sir 
John  being  induced  by  the  nature  of  his 
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inflruftions  to  try  negotiation  rather  fha» 
force,  fent  Mr.  Shovel  to  demand  fatif- 
faction  for  the  injuries  fuffered  by  the 
Englilh,  and  fecurity  for  the  time  t© 
come.  He  went  on  (bore,  and  delivered 
his  meffage  with  great  fpirit -,  but  the 
dey  defpiling  his  youth,  treated  him  in  a 
difrefpefliul  manner,  and  lent  him  back 
with  an  indefinite  anfwer.  Mr.  Shovel, 
on  his  return,  informed  the  admiral  of 
fome  remarks  he  had  made  on  (ho re.  Sir 
John  fent  him  back  with  another  mef- 
fage,  and  furnished  him  with  rules  for 
conducting  his  obfei vat’.ons.  The  dey 
behaved  to  Mr.  Shovel  in  a  worle  man¬ 
ner  than  before,  who  on  his  return  af- 
fured  the  admiral,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  enemy’s  lines  and  forts,  it  was  prac¬ 
ticable  to  burn  the  (hips  in  the  harbour." 
Accordingly  in  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
March,  lieutenant  Shovel,  with  all  the 
boats  in  the  fleet  filled  with  combudible 
matter,  boldly  entered  the  harbour,  and 
met  with  more  fuccefs  in  deftroying  the 
(hips  than  could  have  been  expected  ;  of 
which  Sir  John  gave  fo  honourable  an  ac¬ 
count  in  all  bis  letters,  that  the  next 
year  Mr.  Shovel  was  railed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Saphire,  a  fifth  rate,  from 
which  he  was  foon  after  removed  into  the 
James  Galley,  a  fourth  rate,  in  which  he 
continued  till  the  death  of  king  Charles 
II.  King  James  preferred  him  to  the 
Dover,  in  which  (ituation  he  was  at  the 
Revolution.  He  afterwards  diflinguiflied 
himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Ban  try-bay,  in 
the  Edgar,  a  third  rate,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  on  king  William’s  coming  to 
Portfmouth,  he  was  pleated  to  confer 
upon,  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In 
1690  king  William  was  fo  p leafed  with 
his  diligence  and  dexterity  in  conveying 
him  and  his  army  into  Ireland,  that  he  de¬ 
livered  him  a  com  million  of  rear-admiral 
of  the  blue  with  his  own  hand.  In  1691 
he  was  railed  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
of  the  red,  and  at  the  fame  time  appoint¬ 
ed  commander  of  the  fquadron  that  was 
to  convoy  the  king  to  Holland.  On  his 
return  from  thence  he  joined  admiral 
Ruflcl  with  the  grand  fleet,  and  had  a 
great  (hare  in  the  victory  of  La  Hogue. 
In  170a  he  was  fent  to  bring  the  fpoils  of 
the  Spanifh  and  French  fleets  from  Vigo. 
In  1703  he  commanded  the  grand  fleet 
up  the  Strcights,  where  he  protected  out¬ 
trade,  and  exerted  himfelf  for  the  relief 
of  the  Proteflants  in  the  Cevennes,  and 
countenanced  fuch  of  the  Italian  powers 
as  were  inclined  to  favour  the  allies.  The 
next  year  he  was  fent  with  a  powerful 
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in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of 
the  order  of  the  glires ;  the  upper  fore¬ 
teeth  of  which  are  fifid,  and  lower  ones 
ferrated  :  the  upper  canine  teeth  are  very 
fmall,  and  four  in  number.  The  ibrew- 
moufe  3s  an  exirern-ly  Singular  little  ani¬ 
mal,  which  greatly  reSembles  the  com¬ 
mon  moufe,  but  is  fomewbat  fmaller. 

*  SHREWSBURY,  Battle  near.  This 
battle  was  fought  in  the  year  1403,  be¬ 
tween  Henry  IV  king  of  England,' and 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Doug- 
1  a/s,  and  was  the  next  military  exploit 
after  the  battle  at  Holmedon.  Some  dis¬ 
putes  ar  fing  between  the  king  and  Percy 
concerning  the  prifoners  made  in  that 
battle,  and  the  latter  expostulating  too 
upon  Toulon,  he  bore  away  for  the  \  warmly  for  the  difpoSition  of  the  other, 
Straights,  and  foon  after  rdoived  to  re-  j  was  forbid  his  prefence.  The  foul  of 

Percy  took  fire  at  this  treatment  ;  he 
could  not  bt.ar  this  contempt  without 
thoughts  of  revenge.  It  was  chiefly  by 
his  alhftance  that  Henry  came  to  the 
crown,  and  he  thought  himfelf  powerful 
enough  to  take  it  from  him.  The  earl 
of  March,  whofe  name  was  Mortimer, 
had  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  Hen¬ 
ry,  being  defeended  from  the  third  foil  of 
Edward  III.  whereas  Henry’s  claim  was 
derived  from  the  fourth  ;  but  Mortimer 
not  having  fo  powerful  a  party  at  his  de¬ 
votion,  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  his 
more  powerful  con  fin  of  Lancaster.  To 
this  lord  Percy  fent  an  agent,  with  offers 
of  afii fiance  towards  recovering  the  crown. 
This  propofal  was  readily  accepted,  and 
a  folemn  league  was  concluded  between 
thefe  parties ;  to  whom  were  joined  the 
younger  Percy,  alias  Hotfpur,  and  the 
earl  of  Worcefter,  brother  to  Northum¬ 
berland,  with  feme  other  lords.  They 
alfo  engaged  feveral  Scotch  lords  to  join 
in  the  plot,  and  Percy  fet  at  liberty  the 
prifoners  of  that  nation  which  were  yet  in 
his  cuftody,  upon  the  promife  of  levy- 
iug  troops  for  his  fervicc.  As  fcon  as  the 
confederates  were  ready,  the  three  Percy? 
appeared  in  arms  in  the  north,  and  fud- 
nenly  marched  their  troops  to  join  the 
Welch,  who  were  advanced  into  Shrop- 
fhire.  When  the  two  armies  met,  they 
published  a  manifefto,  fignifying  that 
they  had  taken  up  arms  to  curb  the  intol¬ 
erable  tyranny  of  Henry,  and  enumerat¬ 
ing  fuch  of  his  actions  as  they  deemed 
tyranny.  To  this  manifefto  the  king 
published  an  anfwer,  and  then  marched 
to  fight  the  rebels,  who  were  encamped 
at  Shrewfbury.  The  battle  was  furioufiy 
fought  on  both  fides.  At  fir  ft  the  king 
had  the  advantage  ;  his  horfe  was  killed 

under 
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fquadron  to  join  Sir  George  Rooke,  who 
commanded  a  grand  fleet  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  had  a  fhare  in  the  glorious 
attion  off  Malaga;  and  upon  his  return 
was  prefented  to  queen  Anne  by  prince 
George,  when  he  met  with  a  very  graci¬ 
ous  reception.  Jn  1705,  when  it  was 
thought  neceftary  to  fend  both  a  fleet  and 
army  to  Spain,  Sir  Gloudefley  had  the 
command  of  the  fleet  jointly  with  the 
earls  of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth, 
and  arrived  before  Barcelona  the  iath  of 
Auguft  ;  when  it  was  chiefly  through  Iris 
activity  in  furnishing  guns  for  the  bat¬ 
tery,'  and  men  to  play  them,  and  aSh fl¬ 
ing  with  his  advice,  that  the  place  was 
taken.  After  the  unfuceefsful  attempt 


turn  home;  and  having  left  part  of  his 
fleet  for  the  fecutity  of  the  coafts  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  proceeded  with  the,  reft,  con  ft  ft  in  g  of 
ten  Ships  of  the  line,  four  fire-fhips,  a 
floop,  and  a  yacht,  for  England.  The 
Aflociation,  in  which  was  Sir  Cloudefley, 
and  feveral  of  the  other  Ships,  were  loSl 
by  ftriking  on  the  rock  called  the  Bishop 
and  his  Clerks.  This  dreadful  accident, 
in  which  the  admiral  and  all  his  crew, 
amounting  to  700  men,  perished,  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  zzd  of  October  t  707.  Sir 
Cloudefley’s  body  was  thrown  a  Shore  the 
next  day  on  one  of  the  Scilly  islands, 
where  Some  fishermen  took  him  up,  and 
■having  taken  a  valuable  emerald  rin? 
from  his  finger,  Stripped  and  buried  him. 
This  coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Paxton, 
who  was  purfer  of  the  Arundel,  he  found 
out  the  fellows,  declared  the  ring  to  be 
Sir  Gloudefley  Shovel’s,  and  obliged  them 
to  difeover  where  they  had  buried  the  bo¬ 
dy,  which  he  took  up,  and  carried  in  his 
own  Ship  to  Portsmouth  ;  whence  it  was 
conveyed  to  London,  and  interred  with 
great  folemnity  in  Weftminfter  abbey, 
where  a  monument  was  afterwards  erect¬ 
ed  to  his  memory. 

SHOULDER- PITCH,  among  farri¬ 
ers,  a  difeafe  in  a  horfe,  when  the  pitch 
or  point  of  the  Shoulder  is  difplaced. 

Shou l d-e r-S p l A 1  t ,  a  hurt  which 
a  horfe  receives  ‘from  Some  dangerous  flip, 
whereby  the  Shoulder  is  parted  from  the 
breaft. 

SHOULDERING  PIECE,  among 
builders,  the  fame  with  bracket.  See 
Bracket. 

SHOWER,  a  cloud  refolved  into  rain, 
and  discharged  upon  a  certain  traft  of 
■ground.  See  Rain. 

SHREW-MOUSE,  or  Hardy SffitEW, 
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Wilder  him,  anl  the  prince  of  Wales,  his 
fon,  was  wounded  in  the  face  ;  but  Henry 
feafonably  calling  in  his  body  of  referve, 
recovered  his  ground,  and  then  the  Hate 
of  the  battle  was  entirely  changed.  The 
king’s  laid  charge  putting  the  rebels  into 
Jfonie  disorder,  they  were  fo  brilkly 
pufhed,  that  in  the  end  Henry  obtained 
a.  compleat  victory.  Young  Percy,  with 
ten  'thou land  men,  were  flain  on  the  fpot. 
The  earl  of  Worcefter  was  taken  and  be¬ 
headed.  DoUglafs,  the  Scotch  general, 
was  taken,  but  was  reieafed  for  his  va¬ 
lour.  He  had  that  day  flain  with  his  own 
hand  four  perfons  who  were  arrayed  in 
all  points  like  the  king,  a  ftratagem 
which  laved  Henry’s  life.  Douglas  hav¬ 
ing  hent  all  his  endeavours  again. ft  the 
king  only.  Henry’s  lofs  is  Laid  not  to 
have  exceeded  one  tho aland  fix  hun¬ 
dred. 

*  SHREWSBURY,  a  large  town  of 
Shropfhire,  and  capital  of  the  county, 
with  three  markets,  on  Wednefdays, 
Thurfdays,  and  Saturdays ;  and  feven 
fairs,  Saturday  after  March  15,  Wed- 
nefday  after  E  alter- week,  and  Wednefday 
before  Whitfuntide,  for  horned  cattle, 
horfes,  fheep,  cheefe,  and  linen  cloth  ; 
July  3,  and  Auguft  iz,  for  horned  cat¬ 
tle,  horfes,  hops,  fheep,  cheefe,  linen, 
and  lambs-wooi ;  October  a,  and  De¬ 
cember  iz,  for  horned  cattle,  horfes, 
fheep,  hogs,  butter,  cheefe,  and  linen. 
It  is  feated  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the 
county,  on  a  pleafant’afeent,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  which  funounds  it 
on  every  fide,  except  towards  the  N.  It 
has  five  parilh  churches,  befides  a  chapel, 
two  of  which,  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Elch- 
mond’s,  are  handfome  ftrutftures,  beau¬ 
tified  with  lofty  fpires.  It  is  furrounded 
with  a  wall,  and  had  formerly  a  cattle, 
which  is  now  in  ruins.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  recorder,  ftewayd,  aider- 
men,  and  common -council.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  who  are 
chofen  by  the  burgeffes.  It  has  iz  tra¬ 
ding  companies,  a  free-fchool,  and  an 
infirmary.  It  is  160  miles  N.  W.  of 
London . 

SHRIMP,  in  ichthyology,  the  Eng- 
lifh  name  of  two  different  fpecies  of  the 
fquilla,  viz.  the  common  Ihrimp,  and 
the  fmooth  nofeu  ihrimp.  i  he  common 
Ihrimp  is  the  long-tailed  fquilla,  with 
the  lhout  ferreted  above  and  tridentated 
below;  the  body  is  oblong' and- rounded 
above  the  beak  or  lhout;  which  diftin- 
gui  files  it  from  all  the  other  fpecies  :  it 
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is  long,  of  a  lanceolated  figure,  fharp-' 
pointed,  and  has  eight  denticulations 
above  and  three  below.  The  fmooth 
nofed  Ihrimp,  or  long-tailed  fquilla* 
with  a  fmooth  fnout,  grows  to  the  lame 
fize  wi.h  the  common  Ihrimp ;  however, 
the  body  is  thick,  and  the  fnout  is  very 
fhort,  without  thefpiiies  Or  denticulalion$ 
of  the  other. 

SHRINE,  in  ecclefiaffical  hiflory,  a 
cafe  to  hold  the  relics  of  fome  faint. 
The-  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin, 
Jcrmium,  a  delk  or  cabinet. 

*  SHROPSHIRE,  or  countv  of  Sa- 
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lop,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  ,  by  Chcf- 
Ihire,  on  the  E.  by  Staffbrdthire,  on 
the  S.  by  tlerefordttiire,  and  on  the 
\V.  by  Montgomerylhire.  It  is  about 
43  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S. 
and  z8  in  breadth  from  E.  to  Vi.  It 
contains  z 3, z8o  houfes,  170  parifhes,  16 
market-towns,  of  which  five  fend  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament;  and  139,680  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  loil  is  fertile,  and  fit  both. 
for1  tillage  and  naftures,  abounding  in 
corn,  and  feeding  a  great  number  of  cat¬ 
tle.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Severn, 
which  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
county;  the  Terne,  the  Clun,  the  Rea,- 
the  Tean,  and  the  R.oden,  which  abound 
with  frefh-water  fitti.  The  we  ft  cm  parts' 
are  very  hilly  and  mountainous.  There 
are  feveral  mines  of  iron  and  pit -coal. 
The  principal  town  is  Shrewlbary,  befides 
which  the  moft  remarkable  are  Ludlow 
and  Bridgenorth. 

SHROVE -TUESDAY,  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  church,  the  Tuefday  after  Quinqua- 
gefiraa  Sunday.  It  is  lb  calied  from  the 
old  Saxon  word  (hrivey  which  fignifies  to 
confess  :  it  having  been  a  cuftom  for¬ 
merly  in  the  Ramifh  church,  to  confefs- 
their  fins  on  that. day,  in  order  to  receive 
the  eucharift,  and  thereby  qualify  them- 
felves  for  a  more  religious  obfervation  of  ’ 
Lent.  In  procefs  of  time,  this  cuftom 
was  changed  into  that  of  mutual  invita- 
lions,  in  order  to  take  leave  of  flefh- 
meat  and  other  dainties  ;  and  this  made 
way  for  fports  and  other  merriments, 
which  at  prefent  make  up  the  whole  bu- 
finefs  of  the  carnival,  or  feafon  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  Lent. 

SHROWDING,  of  Trees ,  the  cutting, 
or  lopping  otf  the  top  branches ;  it  is 
only  practifed  on  thofe  trees  which  arc 
defigned  for  fuel,  or  fome  prefent  ufe, 
not  being  fit  for  timber. 

SHRUB,  a  woody  plant,  of  a  fize  Icfs‘ 
than  a  tree,  and  which,  befides  its  prin- 

•  .  «ipalv 
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cipal  flem  and  branchees*  frequently 
irom  the  fame  root,  puts  forth  leverai  j 
other  con fiderabie  fets  or  (ferns. 

SHOT  ILK,  in  the  manufactures,  an 
inftrument  ufed  by  the  weavers,  which 
■with  the  thread  it  contains,  either  of 
woollen,  liik,  flax,  or  other  matters, 
ferves  to  form  the  woofs  of  fluids,  cloths, 
linens,  ribbands,  ike.  by  throwing  the 
lhutcle  alternately  from  right  to  left,  and 
from  left  to  right,  acrois  between  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  which  are  dretched 
out  length  wife  on  the  loom 

Si,  in  mafic,  a  feventh  note  lately 
added  by  Le  Maire  to  the  fix  ancient 
notes  invented  by  Guido  Arctin,  by 
means  of  which  the  difficulty  attending 
the  ancient,  (bale  is  avoided. 

*  SIAM,  a  kingdom  of  Aha,  in  the 
Eaft-i'ndies,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Laos  ;  on  the  east  by  Cam'caya  and  Hea  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  a  gulph  of  the  fame 
name  ;  and  on  the  welt  by  the  peninfula 
of  Malacca.  It  is  about  550  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  2,50  where  it  is 
b  roads  ft.  In  the  rainy  feafon  the  rice 
fields  and  meadows  are  overflowed,  which 
renders  them  very  fruitful.  The  city  of 
Siam  Hands  on  an  ifland  made  by  the  ri¬ 
ver,  ,in  a  low  country,  and  is  as  fruitful 
as  any  foot  of  ground  in  the  world,  for  it 
produces  rice,  leverai  kinds  of  pulfe,  ma¬ 
ny  fruits  and  foots,  with  wild  and  tame 
cattle^  and  the  river  abounds  in  many 
forts  of  excellent  fifh.  The  city  is  about 
10  miles  in  circumference,  and  there  are 
many  canals  from  the  river  which  crofs 
the  town  feveral  ways,  'i  he  walls  are 
high  and  thick,  and  are  condrudted  of 
brick  and  Hone,  but  the  houfes,  though 
large,  are  low,  and  built  on  (takes  driven 
iato  the  ground,  about  10  or  iz  feet 
high.  Th  e  king  has  three  palaces;  and 
th  ere  are  many  large  temples,  well 
adorned  and  decorated  with  gilded  images. 
The  women  in  Siam  are  the  only  mer¬ 
chants  in  buying  goods,  and  generally 
maintain  their  hu (bands  with  their  traf¬ 
fic.  The  Europeans,  while  at  Siam,  ac¬ 
commodate  themfelves  with  temporary 
wives,  for  the  women  are  very  fond  of 
foreigners,  and  they  agree  with  each 
other  in  the  prefence  of  their  neared 
friends  and  relations,  and  then  it  is 
deemed  a  lawful  marriage  for  the  time 
agreed  upon.  Theie wives  are  very  obli- 
.  ging,  and  take-the  whole  management  of 
the  houlhold  affairs  into  their  own  hands. 
If  the  htifband  leaves  the  kingdom,  and 
is  willing  to  continue  the  marriage,  he 
leaves  her  about  6s,  8d.  a  month  to  live 
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upon  in  his  abfence,  otherwife  file  may 
take  another  bufband  at  the  year’s  ena. 

A  ltd  here  it  mult  be  noted,  that  women 
are  never  the  worle  eiteemed  for  having 
been  married  to  foreigners.  The  nariv.s 
of  both  ihxts  go  bare  headed,  and  cut 
their  hair  lo  as  to  leave  it  two  inches 
long,  and  then  they  gum  it,  and  comb  it 
upwards,  lo  that  it.  looks  rather  like 
brillles  than  hair,  and  makes  their  heads 
fee m  very  large.  '1  hey  are  w.ll  ihaped, 
and  have  a  large  forehead,  with  a  (mail 
note,  and  a  handfome  mouth,  with 
plump  lips,  and  black  fparkling  eyes. 

1  he  lappits  of  their  ears  are  thick,  and 
the  men  have  out  little  hair  on  their 
chins.  The  men  are  of  an  olive  com¬ 
plexion,  but  the  women  are  of  a  draw 
colour,  and  very  prolific.  riven  the 
courtiers  have  nothing  but  a  cioth  which 
reaches  irom  the  waid  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  and  a  fort  of  a  vvaiftcoat  made 
of  muilin,  with  a  cap  upon  their  head 
covered  with  muffin,  and  terminating  in 
a  point.  The  cioth  that  the  men  wrap 
about  their  middles  is  brought  round  be- 
tween  their  legs,  and  turned  into  their 
girdles  behind  ;  but  that  of  the  women 
hangs  down  a  little  below  their  knees, 
and  they  cover  their  breads  with  another 
cloth,  throwing  the  ends  over  their 
Ihoulder,  the  relt  of  their  bodies  being 
quite  naked  :  this  mud  be  underdood  of 
the  better  iort,  for  the  common  people 
of  boih  fexes  go  quite  naked,  except  a 
covering  for  thole  parts  which  decency 
requires  them  to  hide.  They  however 
adorn  themdlves  with  rings,  bracelets, 
and  pendants. 

*  SIBERIA,  a  country  comprehending 
the  mod  northern. part  of  the  Ruffian  em¬ 
pire,  and  of  Alia.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
ri.  by  the  ocean  of  Japan  ;  on  the  S.  by 
Gr<:at  Tartary;  on  the  W.  by  Raffia ; 
and  on  the  N.  by  the  Frozen  Ida.  It  is 
2000  miles  iu  length  from  E.  to  W.  Itv 
the  fouth  part  of  Siberia  all  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  may  be  had,  but  the  north 
is  extremely  cold,  almotl  uncultivated, 
and  thin  of  people.  The  principal  riches 
|  conlid  in  fine  furs,  which  are  of  great 
j  value.  Toboftki  is  the  capital,  and  the 
relidence  of  a  viceroy.  This  country  is 
inhabited  by  three  forts  of  people, 
namely,  Pagans,  who  are  the  natives, 
Muicovites  and  Mahometans.  The  firft 
dwell  in  the  foreds  during  the  winter, 
and  along  the  ifivers  in  dimmer,  clothing 
thcmlelves  with  the  (kins  of  elks,  rein¬ 
deer,  and  other  animals.  All  their 
riches  confid  in  a  bow  and  arrows  a 

knife. 
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knife,  and  a  kettle  ;  and  their  rein-deer 
and  dogs  ferve  inftead  of  holies.  They 
regard  their  idols  no  longer  than  they 
think  they  do  them  good,  for  when 
they  are  fuppofed  to  do  harm  they 
burn  them ;  but  they  principally  adore 
the  fun  and  moon.  The  natives  in  ge¬ 
neral  live  a  wandering  life,  depending 
chiefly  on  what  they  take  by  hunting  or 
fifhing.  The  principal  traffic  of  the 
Mufcovites  that  live  in  Siberia  is  to  China 
in  the  winter,  when  they  carry  their 
goods  on  fledges  over  the  friow  and  frozen  ( 
lakes.  They  have  difeovered  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  the  eaftern  ocean,  the 
utmoft  bounds  of  which  is  called  Kamf* 
chatfka. 

SIBYLS,  in  pagan  antiquity,  certain 
women,  laid  to  have  been  endued  with  a 
prophetic  fpirir,  and  to  have  delivered 
oracles  predicting  the  fates  and  revolutions 
of  kingdoms.  We  have  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients  mention  made  of  ten  of 
them,  the  eldefr  of  whom  being  named 
Sibylla,  all  the  reft  of  the  fame  fex;  wlio_ 
afterwards  pretended  to  the  like  fatidical 
fpirit,  were  called  from  her  Sibyls.  The 
moft  eminent  of  the  ten,  mentioned  in 
hiftory,  was  file,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Sibylla  Cumaea  or  Erythraea.  She 
was  born  at  Erythraea  in  Ionia,  from 
whence  Hie  removed  to  Cumte  in  Italy, 
and  there  delivered  all  her  oracles  from  a 
cave  or  fubterrancous  vault  dug  out  of 
the  main  rock. 

Juftin  Martyr,  who  had  been  upon  the 
place,  fpeaking  of  it,  and  the  Sibyl,  tells 
Us,  it  was  reported,  that  this  Sibyl  was  a 
Babylonian  by  defeent,  and  the  daughter 
of  Berofns,  who  wrote  the  Chaldaic  hif¬ 
tory,  but  how  fhe  came  into  Italy,  no 
one  could  tell.  As  to  the  cave,  where 
file  delivered  her  oracles,  he  tells  us,  it 
was  a  kind  of  chapel,  or  oratory,  hewn 
out  of  the  main  rock.  Here  he  was 
{hewn  three  hollow  places,  in  which  fhe 
iifed  to  wall)  herleif,  and  a  high  advanced 
feat,  from  which,  they  pretended,  file 
delivered  her  oracles.  This  place  con¬ 
tinued  to  Ice  feen  many  hundred  years 
after,  till  the  year  1539,  when  a  violent 
earthquake  utterly  deftroyed  this  chapel 
of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl.  But  travellers  are 
Bill  (hewn  a  vault,  which  they  call  the 
Grotto  of  the  Sibyl  to  this  day.  The 
Sibylline  oracles,  of  which  we  hear  fo 
much  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  had  their 
origin  as  follows.  In  the  feign  of  Tar- 
quin  the  fecond,  a  certain  woman  came 
to  Rome,  and  brought  with  her  nine 
books  of  oracles,  which  fhe  offered  to  the 
king,  demanding  for  them  three  hundred 
Yol.  IV. 
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pieces  of  gold.  Tarquin  refilling  to  give 
her  that  price  for  them,  fhe  burnt  three 
of  the  nine,  and  then  offered  him  the  re¬ 
maining1  fix  at  the  fame  price,  being 
again  rejected  by  the  king,  who  thought 
her  mad,  fhe  blunt  three  ■  more  of 
them,  and  then  offering  him  the  re- 
maining  three,  peril  (ted  in  demanding 
the  fame  price  for  thefe,  as  (he-  did  at 
firft  for  all  the  nine.  At  which  ftrange 
procedure  Tarquin  being  moved,  con- 
fulted  the  augurs  thereupon,  who  ear- 
Deftly  advifed  him  to  pm  chafe  the  books. 
Hereupon  the  money  being  paid,  and  the 
books  delivered  to  the  king,  the  woman 
gave  him.  ftridt  charge  to  keep  them 
lately,  as  containing  oracles  relating  fo 
the  future  ftate  of  Rome  :  after  which 
file  disappeared,  and  was  never  more 
feen.  Tarquin,  putting  thefe  books  into 
a  ftone  coffin,  laid  them  up  in  a  vault 
under  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolmus, 
and  appointed  two  of  the  principal  nobi¬ 
lity  to  keep  them,  with  ftrift  orders  to. 
let  no  one  perufe  them.  After  the  dif- 
foiution  of  the  regal  power,  the  com¬ 
monwealth  made  thefe  books  a  main  en¬ 
gine  of  ftate,  for  quieting  the  people  in 
all  difturbances.  For,  whenever  -  any 
great  misfortune  befel  them,  or  any  pro¬ 
digies  affrighted  them,  thefe  books  were 
ordered  to  be  confulted,  and  the  keepers 
of  them  always  reported  fuch  anfwers  as 
ferved  the  purpofes  of  the  government. 
Thefe  guardians  of  the  Sibylline  books 
were  at  firft  but  two,  and  were  then  cal¬ 
led  Duumviri :  afterwards  they  were  in¬ 
creased  to  ten,  and  were  then  called  De¬ 
cemviri  :  laftly,  their  number  was  aug¬ 
mented  to  fifteen,  and  then  they  had  the 
name  of  Quindecemviri.  They  were  al¬ 
ways  chofen  out  of  the  Patrician  fami¬ 
lies,  and  held  the  office  for  life,  being 
exempted  from  all  burthens  of  the  ftate 
both  civil  and  military.  The  books  were 
carefully  kept,  till  the  civil  wars  of  Sylla 
and  Marius  ;  when  the  Capitol  being  ac¬ 
cidentally  fet  on  fire,  and  burnt  down  to 
the  ground,  the  Sibylline  oracles  were 
burnt  with  it.  This  was  eighty-three 
years  before  Chrift.  Seven  years  after, 
the  Capitol  being  rebuilt,  the  fenate  re- 
folved,  if  poffihle,  to  reftore  thefe  ora¬ 
cles.  Accordingly  they  lent  embaffadors 
to  Erythrsa  in  Ionia,  where  the  Ciiraseati 
Sibyl  was  born,  and  where  many  of  that 
Sibyl’s  oracles  were  faid  to  be  preferved, 
to.  take  copies  of  as  many  as  they  could 
find.  Thefe  deputies,  having  col  Lifted 
together,  from  the  papers  of  f'cveraT  pri¬ 
vate  per  Tons,  about  a  thoufand  verfes  ini 
the  Greek  language,  pretended  to  be  the 
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prophecies  of  this  and  other  Sibyls, 
brought  them  to  Rente  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  enquiry  being  alfq  made  at  Samos 
Ilium,  and  other  .cities  in  Greece,  Sicily, 
Africa,  and  Italy,  for  the  like  oracles 
and  prophecies  of  the  Sibyls,  'great  nu tu¬ 
bers  that,  pretended  to  he  fuch  were  ga¬ 
thered  together,  and  laid  up  in  the  Ca¬ 
pitol,  to  liipply  the  place  of  thofe  that 
were  burnt.  But  the  ufe,  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  propoled  to  make  of  thefc  oracles, 
being  much  defeated  by  their  being  vul¬ 
garly  known,  and  in  the  hands  of  many 
perfons,  a  law  was  made  that  all  who 
had  any  copies  of  them,  fhouid  bring 
them  in  to  the  pretor  of  the  city,  and  all 
were  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
retain  them.  Notwit  h  (landing  this, 

many,  that  bad  tranferipts  of  thefe  ora¬ 
cles,  hill  kept  them  privately -in  their 
bands,  and  their  number  increafed  daily. 
For  this  reafon,  Augufius,  when  he  took 
upon  him  the  bigh-priefthood,  revived 
the  above-mentioned  law  :  whereupon  fo 
many  copies  of  thefe  pretended  prophe¬ 
cies  being  brought  in,  as  amounted  to  a 
great  multitude  of  volumes,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  finely  examined,  and  having 
burnt  and  dellroysd  all  that  were  clifap- 
,  proved,  repofited  the  reft  for  the  ufe  of 
the  (late.  Thefe  afterwards  Tiberius 
caufed  to  be  re-examined,  and  burnt 
many  more  of  them,  preferring  only 
fuch  as  were  of  moment,  and  uleful  to 
the  ftate.  To  theie  Sibylline  oracles,  as 
long  as  Rome  continued  heathen, ,  great 
recourfe  was  had  ;  and  they  remained  in 
ufe  to  tire  year  of  our  Lord  399,  when 
they  were  utterly  delh'oyed.  For,  not 
long  before  that  time,  a  prophecy  being 
given  out  by  the  heathen  Romans,  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  taken  from  the  Sibylline 
writings,  which  imported  that  Peter 
having  by  magic  founded  the  Chriftian 
religion  to  halt  for  the  term  of  36  3  years 
only,  it  was  at  the  end  of  this  time 
wholly  to  vanilh,  and  be  no  more  pro¬ 
filed  in  the  world,  and  this  term  expi¬ 
ring  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  398  ;  Ho- 
norius  the  Roman  emperor,  taking  the 
advantage  hereof  to  convict  thefe  writings 
of  man  i  ft  ft  forgery  and  impofture,  or¬ 
dered  them  all  to  be  deftroyed  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  next  year,  Stilico,  by 
virtue  of  the  imperial  decree,  burnt  the 
Sibylline  ,  books,  and  demoliihed  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  in  which  they  were 
repofited.  It  was  out  of  the  Sibylline 
books  that  Virgil  took  that  famous  pro¬ 
phecy,  which  makes  the  fubjeft  of  his 
fourth  Eclogue.  This  prophecy  the  poet 
with  fine  addrefs  applies  to  the  birth  of 
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the  fon  of  Pollio  :  but  the  ancient  Ch MR 
tian  writers  generally  under  hood  it  to  be  a 
direct  prediction  of  the  coming  of  the 
Melfiah.  And  it  was  from  the  fame 
ionree,  that.  Suetonius  derived  what  he 
fays,  “  That  in  the  time  of  Vefpafian  a 
conftant  and  general  opinion  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  Fail,  that  fate  had 
decreed,  Chat  about  that  time  fhouid  come 
forth  out  of  Judea  tho.e  who  fhouid  ob¬ 
tain  the  empire  of  the  world.”  Which 
prediction  is  likewife  aferibed  by  the-' 
Chriftian  writers  to  the  birth  of  Thrift, 
and  the  propagation  of  his  religion  over 
the  whole  world.  Thus  the  Sibyls  are  fop- 
poled  to  have  foretold  the  Me(Tiah,and  the 
edablifhment  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 

*  SICILY,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Sicily  being  an  ifland,  it  can  be- 
only  bounded  by  the  fea,  however  it  is 
feparated  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
by  a  narrow  (treight  called  the  Faro,  but 
as  Medina  is  feated  on  in,  it  is  called  the 
Faro  di  Medina.  This  is  about  five 
miles  in  breadth,  and  the  famous  (helves 
called  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  often  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  are  near  it. 
The  two  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
are  under  the  fame  climate,  and  the  pro¬ 
ductions  are  much  the  fame,  only  S icily 
abounds  more  in  corn,  particularly  in  the 
vallies  of  Noto  and  Mazara,  but  then 
there  are  fewer  trees  and  fruits  ;  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Demona  has  more  forefls  and 
fruit  trees  than  the  two  others.  Si¬ 
cily  is  faid  to  contain  one  million  of  in¬ 
habitants,  who  in  general  have  a  very 
bad  character.  They  formerly  cultivated 
fciences  here,  and  there  was  an  univeiiity 
at  Catanea,  but  now  learning  is  greatly 
neglefted.  It  is  faid  there  are  mines  of 
all  kinds,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  reap  any  advantage  from  them.  It 
is  divided  into  the  vallies  juft  mentioned, 
called  by  them  Val  di  Demona,  Val  di 
Noto,  and  Val  di  Mazara.  Don  Carlos 
became  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  in  173d, 
in  ccnfiequenee  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  ; 
but  the  king  of  Spain  dying  in  17 do,  ho 
fuceeeded  to  that  crown,  and  his  third 
fo-u  Ferdinand  became  king  of  the  two 
Sicilies.  Mount  iEtna,  now  called  Gi- 
bello,  the  famous  volcano,,  is  by  Val  di 
Demona.  It  is  about  ids  miles  in 
length,  and  in  in  breadth,  and  pro¬ 
duces  wine,  oil,  fa  Ik,  and  excellent  fruits. 

SICYANId,  or  Gourd-Worm,  in 
natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  inferis,  being 
of  an  oblong  form,  flat  on  the  belly, 
and  rounded  on  the  back  ;  the  (kin  is 
foft ;  and  the  mouth  large,  horizontal, 
and  emargnated,  or  dented  in  the  mid¬ 
dle. 
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d2e,  It  grows  to  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in 
length,  though  more  uiualiy  it  is  not 
half  that  fize ;  its  breadth  is  nearly  two 
thirds  of  its  length. 

SIDE,  the  half  of  any  thing,  as  an 
animal,  a  Chip,  8cc.  '1  he  belt*  of  an  ani  ¬ 
mal  are  didinguiffied  into  the  right  and 
left  fide  ;  but  thofe  of  a  (hip,  into  the  (lar¬ 
board  and  larboard  fide.  In  geometry, 
the  f  des  of  areflilinear  figure  are  the  lines 
which  form  its  periphery. 

Sid  e-Lays,  among  hunters,  dogs  that 
ar-?  let  flip  at  a  deer,  as  he  pafles. 

Sides -M e n ,  or  i> y  sr o d  s  Me n ,  per- 
tons  who  in  large  pari  flies,  aie  appointed 
to  a  (Tift  the  church-wardens  in  their  en¬ 
quiry  and  prefentments  of  fuch  offenders 
to  the  ordinary,  as  are  punifhable  in  the 
fpidtudl  court. 

(SID  ERITES,  in  natural  hi  (lory,  the 
fame  with  the  magnet.  See  '<  agnet , 
SIDERf  TIS,  Iron -wort,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  with  a  monopetalous,  la- 
biated,  and  ringent  flower;  the  feeds  are 
four  in  number,  and  contained  in  the  cup, 
which  ferves  inltead  of  a  cap  file ;  add  to 
this,  that  the  flowers  grow  in  circles 
round  the  fta’lks,  at  the  joinings  of  the 
leaves. 

*  SIDNEY,  (Sir  Philip,)  was  the  fon 
of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  deputy  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  preSidcnt  of  Wale  -,  by  Mary, 
t lie  daughter  of  John  Dudley  duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  was  born  at  Pen- 
fhurft  in  Kent,  the  29th  of  November, 
1554.  He  was  fent  young  to  Chrift 
Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  he  was  about  feventeen  years 
of  age,  and  in  June,  1  s  7 ^ »  was  fent  to 
travel,  and,  having  viflted  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  returned  to 
England  in  1  $ 75.  The  earl  of  Leicefter, 
his  uncle,  then  introduced  him  at  court, 
and  he  became  one  of  queen  Elizabeth’s 
favourites.  That  princefs  fent  him  in 
1576  to  the  emperor  Rodolphus,  and  to 
other  princes  ot  Germany,  when  he  be¬ 
haved  with  fuch  prudence  and  addreis, 
that  the  Poles  afterwards  propoled  toeied 
him  for  their  king,  but  queen  Elizabeth 
would  not  confent  to  it.  (n  1579  he  ad- 
dreffed  the  queen  againft  her  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou;  and  in  1581, 
.when  that  treaty  was  renewed,  was  one 
of  the  tilters  at  the  entertainment  of  the 
|  French  ambafiador ;  and  at  the  duke  of 
l  Anjou’s  departure  attended  him  to  Ant¬ 
werp.  In  1582  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  her  majefiy,  and  in 
1585  was  fent  into  Flanders  to  the  aflift- 
1  ance  qf  the  Dutch,  when  he  w»as  made 
1  governor  of  Flushing,  one  of  the  cautiona- 
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ry  towns  delivered  to  her  majefty,  and 
general  of  horfe,  in  both  which  pods  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by*  his  valour  and 
prudence,  particularly  at  his  taking  Axil, 
and  his  preferring  the  lives  and  honour 
of  the  Englifh  army  at  the  enterprize  of 
Gravciin  :  but  at  the  (land  made  againft 
the  Spaniards  before  Zutphen,  on  the 
2 2d  of  September,  1586,  after  having 
two  liorfes  killed  under  him,  he  was 
greatly  wounded  as  he  was  mounting  the 
third  by  a  rnufket  fhot,  which  broke  his 
thigh-bone.  1  he  horfe  he  iode  being  ex¬ 
tremely  mettlefome,  then  forced  him  lo 
forfake  the  field,  t ho’  not  his  back,  when 
pairing  along  by  the  reft  of  the  army 
where  his  uncle  the  general  was,  and  be¬ 
ing  third y  with  excels  of  bleeding,  he 
called  for  drink,  which  was  presently 
brought  him,  hut  as  he  was  putting  the 
bottle  to  his  mouth,  he  favv  a  poor  wound¬ 
'd  foidter  carried  along,  who  with  a 
ghaftly  look  fixed  hie  eyes  on  the  bottle, 
which  Sir  Philip  perceiving,  took  it  from 
his  head  before  he  had  faded  it,  and  deli¬ 
vered  it  to  the  poor  man,  crying,  ‘£  Thy 
neeeflity  is  yet  greater  than  mine,”  and 
hen  having  drank  after  him,  w'as  fcou 
uter  carried^  to  Arnheim,  where  he  lan- 
guifhed  about  twenty-five  days,  and  died 
on  the  iefh  of  October,  1586. 

The  dates  of  Zealand  became  fid  tors  to 
he  crown  that  they. might  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  burying  his  body  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pence  of  their  government,  but  in  this 
they  were  denied,  for  boon  after  his  death 
his  body  was  conveyed  to  Flu  flung,  and 
being  embarked  with  great  folemnity, 
was  landed  at  Tower- wh^rf  on  the  16th 
of  November,  and  was  interred  with  great 
pomp  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  the  ibth  of 
February  following. 

(t  is  remaikable  that  in  England  the 
mibiic  were  fo  afflifted  at  his  io's,  that 
for  many  months  it  was  thought  indecent 
in  any  gentleman  to  appear  fplendidly 
drefted.  The  Univerfity  of  Oxford  w  rote 
verfes  to  his  memory,  printed  in  1587; 
feveral  writers  of  Cambridge,  as  well  as 
others,  W'rote  poems  on  his  death  ;  ancl 
many  years  after  king  Jarr.es  I.  honoured 
him  with  an  epitaph  of  his  own  compofi- 
tion.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote  Arcadia, 
a  paftoral  Romance,  and  a  great  many 
other  pieces. 

SIEGE,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  encamp¬ 
ment  of  an  army  round  a  place,  in  order 
to  take  it,  either  by  formal  attacks,  or 
famine. 

To  form  a  fiege,  there  muft  be  an  army 
diffident  to  furnifh  five  or  fix  reliefs  for 
the  trenches,  pioneers,  guards,  &c.  alio 
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artillery,  and  magazines  furnifhed  with  a 
fqfficient  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
provifions ;  and  an  hofpital,  for  taking 
care  of  the  wound,  d.  'i'o  raife  a  fiege  is 
to  give  over  attacking  a  place ;  ordering 
the  works  and  puffs  before  it  to  be 
levelled. 

SI  EUR,  a  title  of  refpetfl  among  the 
French,  like  m-ifier  among  us  :  it  is 'much 
ufed  by  the  lawyers,  as  alfo  by  Superiors 
in  their  letters  to  inferiors. 

SI  G  Ad 'I  Gush,  in  zoology,  the  name 
of  a  Per, ban  animal,  of  the  lynx  kind 
and  no  way  differing  from  the?  lynx  iifdf, 
hut  in  that  it  has  no  fpots.  Its  ears  have 
the  fine  velvety  black  pencil  hairs  a  their 
top,  which  arc  the  diffinguifhing  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  lynx  ;  and  theie  creatures  dif¬ 
fer  fo  much  in  the  variations  and  different 
difpofitions  of  their  fpots,  that  probably 
this  is  no  other  than  an  accidental  variety 
of  the  fame  fpccies. 

SIGHT,  or  Vision,  in  optics.  See 
eye  and  •vijicn. 

SIGHTS,  in  mathematics,  imply  two. 
thin  pieces  of  brats,  Sec.  placed  perpendi¬ 
cularly  on  the  two  extremities  of  the  in¬ 
dex  of  a  theodolite,  circumferentor,  See. 
each  of  which  has  an  aperture  or  bit  in 
the  middle,  through  which  the-vifual  rays 
pafs  to  the  eye,  and  diftant  objedts  are 
feen. 

SIGMOIDES,  a  word  ufed  by  medici¬ 
nal  writers  to  exprefs  any  thing  that  is  in 
the  fhape  of  the  letter  figma.  d  he  valves 
of  the  heart  have  this  epithet  applied  to 
them  :  the  coracoide  prbcefsof  the  fcapu- 
la  is  alfo  exprdled  by  the  fame  word;  the 
fe  mi  circular  cavity  cf  the  cubit,  at  tjne  ar¬ 
ticulation  of  the  fors-arm  with  the  hume¬ 
rus.  is  fometimes  alfo  called  the  ligmoidal 
cavity  ;  and  the  cartilages  of  the  figmoide 
circles  of  the  afpera  arteria,  or  wind-pipe, 
have  their  denomination  from  the  fame 
occafipns,  * 

SIGN,  a  fenfible  mark  or  charadler, 
denoting  fomething  abfent  or  invilible. 

Sign,  in  algebra.  S@e Character. 

Sign,  in  medicine,  implies  fome  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  body,  difHnguilhable  by 
the  fenfes,  whence,  by  juft  reafoning,  is 
inferred  the  prefence,  nature,  fiate,  event 
of  health,  a  difeafe,  or  death.  Thofe 
which  indicate  the  prefent  condition  of  a 
body,  whether  fick  or  well.,  dying  or  the 
like,  are  called  diagnoftic  figns.  Thofe 
which  fore  tel  the  future  fiate  thereof,  are 
•called  prognofiic  figns.  And  that  bgn 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  difeaTe,  and  inse¬ 
parable  from  it,  as  arifing  from  the  na- 
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ture  thereof,  is  called  a  pathognomonic 
bgn. 

Sign,  in  aflronomy,  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  elciptic,  or  a  portion  containing  30 
degrees  thereof  The  antients  divided  the 
elceptic  into  twelve  fegments,  called  figns, 
which  they  denominated  from  the  conflel- 
lations,  which  at  the  time  the  names  were 
impofed,  were  b mated  near  thofe  portions 
of  the  ecleptic.  But  the  confteliations, 
by  the  preceffion  of  the  equinox,  have 
changed  their  places,  the  conflellntion 
Aries  being  got  into  the  bgn  Taurus,  and 
the  conflellaiton  Taurus  into  the  bon 
Gemini,  Sec.  The  names  and  order  of 
the  t  welve  figns  are  as  follow  : 

Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo, 
Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Ca- 
pricornus  Aquarius,  and  Pifces,  the  firft 
bx  of  which  are  called  northern  figns, 
and  the  latter  fau  them  bans. 

r  O 

Sign-Manual,  in  law,  is  ufed  to 
’  bonify  any  bill,  or  writing,  figned  by  the 
.  king’s  own  hand. 

SIGNAL,  a  certain  bgn  agreed  upon 
for  the  conveying  of  intelligence,  where 
the  voice  cannot  reach. 

Signals  are  given  for  the  beginning  of 
a  battle,  or  an  attack,  ufualiy  with  drums 
and  trumpets;  at  fea  they  are  given  by 
firing  guns,  by  lights,  fails,  flags,  Sec. 

Signals  at  Sea,  are  figns  made  by  the 
admiral  or  commander  in  chief  of  a  fqua- 
dron  of  blips,  cither  in  the  day- or  by 
night,  whether  for  failing,  for  fighting, 
or  for  the  better  fecurity  of  the  merchant 
blips  under  their  convoy.  Thefe  fignals 
are  very  numerous  and  important;  being 
all  appointed  and  determined  by  order  of 
the  lord  high-admiral,  or  lords  of  thead-- 
miralty ;  and  communicated  in  the  in* 
Hruftions Tent  to  the  commanderof  every 
fhip  of  the  fleet  or  fquadron  before  their 
putting  out  to  fea. 

SIGNATURE,  figning,  a  fubferip- 
tion,  or  the  putting  one’s  name  at  the 
bottom  of  an  ail  or  deed,  in  one’s  own 
hand-writing. 

Signature  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  is 
a  fupplication  anfwered  by  the  pope, 
whereby  he  grants  a  favour,  difpenfation 
or  collation  to  a  benefice,  by  putting  the 
fiat  to  it  with  his  own  hand  ;  or  the  con- 
fenfum  is  written  in  his  prefence.  This 
fignature  at  the  bottom  of  the  fuppiica- 
tion,  gives  the  name  to  the  whole  inftru- 
ment.  ' 

Signature,  in  printing,  a  letter 
put  at  the  bottom  of  the  firfl  page,  at; 
lead,  in  each  fhect,  as  a  diredlion  to  the1 

binder, , 
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bonier,  in  folding,  gathering,  and  collat¬ 
ing  them.  The  figuatures  conlift  of  the 
capital  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which 
change  in  "every  fheet :  if  there  be  more 
fheets  than  letters  in  the  alphabet,  to  the 
capital  letter  is  added,  a  fmall  one  of  the 
fame  fort,  as  A  a,  Bb;  which  are  re¬ 
peated  as  often  as  neceffary  In  large 
volumes  it  is  ufual  to  diftinguifh  the 
number  of  alphabets,  after  the  firft  three 
or  four,  by  placing  a  figure  before  the  fig- 
nature,  as  5  B,  <5  B,  &c, 

SIGNE  f,  one  of  the  king’s  feals,  ufed 
for  fealing  his  private  letters,  and  figning 
all  grants  which  pafs  his  majefty’s  hand 
by  bill. 

SIGNIFICATION,  the  meaning  or 

•  ,  o  # 

import  of  a  word,  phrale,  fign,  device, 
emblem,  or  the  like 

in  law,  it  is  ufed  for  the  notifying  an 
a£I,  &c.  to  the  oppofite  party,  by  a  copy 
thereof  given  and  attefted  by  the  proper 
officer. 

SIGN1FIC  A  VIT,  in  law,  a  writ  which 
iflues  out  of  the  court  of  chancery,  on  a 
certificate  given  by  the  ordinary  of  a  per- 
fon’s  flandingexcommunicatcd  forty  days, 
in  order  to  have  him  imprifoned  till  he 
iubmits  to  the  authority  of  the  church. 

SILENT,  in  antiquity,  a  lort  of  hea¬ 
then  demi  gods,  the  fame  with  fatyrs, 
which  were  called  Siieni,  when  they  came 
to  be  advanced,  in  ape. 

*  SILTS  I  A,  a  duchy,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg 
and  Poland,  "on  the  fouth.  by  Moravia 
and  Hungary,  on  the  call  by  Boland,  and 
on  the  weft  by  lower  Lufatia  and  Bohe¬ 
mia.  It  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
miles  in  length,  and  one  hundred  in 
breadth .  It  is  a  rich,  fertile  country,  and 
fo  well  cultivated,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
foot  of  land  that  does  not  bring  fome  pro¬ 
fit  to  its  owner.  i  here  is  but  one  large 
river  in  Siiefia,  which  is  the  Oder.  The 
Idler  rivers  are  the  Neifle,  the  Bober,  the 
Queis,  the  Oppe,  and  the  Elfe,  all  which 
fail  into  the  Oder.  A  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  feparates  Siiefia  from  Bohemia. 
There  are  here  mines  of  filver,  lead,  cop- 
p  r,  and  iron.  There  have  been  found  in 
different  parts  of  Siiefia  precious  ftones. 

•  SILIQTJA,  in  botany,  the  feed  vefTcls, 
hufk,  pod,  or  fheli  of  a  plant  of  the  legu¬ 
minous  kind. 

SILIQUOUS  Plants,  thofe  which 
produce  filiquae,  or  feed  pods. 

SILK,  a  very  foft,  fine,  bright,  deli¬ 
cate,  thread,  the*  work  of  an  in  left  called 
bombyx,  or  the  filk-worm.  In  555,  two 
monks  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  to 
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Con  flan  tin  ople,  great  quantities  of  filk- 
worms,  with  iullruflions  for  the  hatching 
t  heir  eggs,  rearing  and  feeding  the  worms, 
drawing  out  the  Silk,  fpinning  and  work¬ 
ing  it.  Immediately  manufa£tocrs  were 
let  up  at  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth. 
About  1150,  Roger,  King  of  Hefty,  efta- 
bliibad  -a  fiik  manufactory  at  Palermo, 
and  another  at  Calabria,  managed  by 
workmen  whom  he  brought  from  Athens, 
Corinth, ’'See.  which  that  prince  had  con- 
qu  v.d  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Lack  By  degrees  the  reft  cf  Italy  and 
Spain  learned  from  the  Sicilians  and  Ca¬ 
labrians,  the  management  of  the  filk- 
worms,  and  tlv-  w_i  rking  of  lift:  ;  and  at 
length,  a  little  before  the  reign  of  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  the  French  began  to  imitate  them. 

The  great  advantage  flowing  from  this 
new  manufacture,  made  king  James  I. 
very  delirous  of  its  being  introduced  into. 
England  ;  accordingly  it  was  recommend¬ 
ed  kveral  times  from  the  throne,  and  in 
the  mold  earn  eft  terms,  to  plant  mulber¬ 
ry"  trees,  8;c.  for  the  propagation  of  Ilk- 
worms,  but  unhappily  without  effeft ; 
though  from  the  various  experiments  in- 
ferted  in  the  Philo  fop  hical  Tran  factions, 
and  other  places,  it  appears,  that  thefilk- 
worm  thrives,  and  works  as  well,  in  all 
rei’pefts,  in  England,  as  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  , 

The  filk-worm  is  an  infeft  not  more 
remarkable  fof  the  precious  matter  it  fur- 
n i lives  for  divers  fluffs,  than  for  the  many 
forms  it  affirm es,  before  and  after  its  be¬ 
ing  inveloped  in  the  rich  cod  or  ball  it 
weaves  itfelf.  From  a  fmall  egg  about 
the  fize  of  a  pin’s  head,  which  is  its  firft 
ft  ate,  it  becomes  a  pretty  large  worm,  or 
maggot,  of  a  whitish  colour,  inclining  to 
,  In  this  (late  if  feeds  on  mulber¬ 


ry-have;,  till,  being  come  to  maturity,  it 
winds  itfelf  up  into  a  fifteen  bag,  or  cafe, 
about  the  fize  and  ihape  of  a  pigeon’s 
egg  ;  and  becomes  metam orphofi  d  into 
an  aurciia  :  in  this  ftate  it  remains  with¬ 
out  any  figns  of  life,  or  motion;  till  at 
length  it -awakes,  to  become  a  butterfly ; 
after  making  itfelf  a  paftage  out  of  its 
filken  fcpulchre.  And,  at  laft,  dying  in¬ 
deed,  it  prepares  itfelf,  by  ar_  egg.  or  feed 
it  calls,  for  a  new  life;  which  the  warmth 
of  the  bummer  weather  aflif  *  ft  in  relum¬ 
ing.  As  boon  as  the  filk-worm  is  arrived 
at  the  fize  and  (Length  neceffary  for  be¬ 
ginning. his  cod,  he  makes  his  wel) ;  for 
it  is  thus  they  call  that  flight  tifiue,  which 
is  the  beginning  and  ground  of  this  ad¬ 
mirable  work.  This  is  Ids  firft  days  em¬ 
ployment.  On  the  fecund,  he  forms  his 

foiiieulous 
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folHculons  or  ball,  and  enters  himrelf  al- 
Kioft  over  with  filk.  1  he  third  day  he 
is  quite  hid,  and  the  following  days  em¬ 
ploys  bimfelf  in  thickening;  and  (Length¬ 
ening  his  ball,  always  working;  from  one 
fingle  end,  which  he  never  breaks  by  his 
pwn  fault,  and  which  is  fo  fine,  and  fo 
long,  that  thole  who  have  examined  it 
attentively,  think  they  fpeak  within  com-, 
pafs,  when  they  affirm'  that  each  bill 
contains  filk  enough  to  reach  the  length 
of  fix  miles.  In  ten  days  time,  the  ball 
is  in  its  perfection,  and  is  now  fo  be  j 
taken  down  from  the  branches  of  the 
mulberry-tree,  where  the  worms  have 
hung  it.  But  this  point;  requires  a  deal, 
of  attention,  for  there  are  home  worms 
more  lazy  than  others,  and  it  is  very  dan¬ 
gerous  waiting  till  they  make  themfelvcs 
a  paflage,  which  nfually  happens  about 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month. 

The  fir  ft,  fineft,  and  ftrongeft  balls -are 
kept  for  the  gt'ain,  the  reft  are  carefully 
wound;  or  if  it 'is  defired  to  keep  them 
all,  or  if  there  be  more  than  can  be,  well 
wound  at  once,  they  lay  them  for  foroe 
time  in  an  oven  moderately  hot,  or  elfe 
expofe  them,  for  feveral  days  fucceffively, 
to  the  greateft  heats  of  the  fun,  in  order 
to  kill  the  infeft,  which,  without  this 
precaution,  would  not  fail  to  open  itfelf  a 
way  to  go  arid  ufe  thole  new  wings 
abroad,  it  has  acquired  within. 

In  general  they  only  wind  the  more 
perfect  balls1;  thofe  that  arc  double,  or 
too  weak,  or  too  coarfe,  are  laid  afide, 
not  as  altogether  ufe  Ids,  but  that,  being 
Improper  for  winding,  they  are  referred 
to  be  drawn  out  into  fkaifts.  The  balls 
are  of  different  colours;  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  are  yellow,  orange-colour,  Ifabela, 
and  fir-fir  colour  ;  there1  are  fome  alfo  of  a 
fea-green,  others  of  a  fulphur-colour,  and 
others  y.diite  ;  but  there  is  no  necefiitv 
for  feparating  the  colours  and  Shades  to 
‘wind  them  apart,  as  all  the  colours  are  to 
be  loft  in  the  future  fcouring  and  prepar¬ 
ing  of  the  filk, 

,Ra' zv  Silk,  that  taken  from  the  ball 
without  fire,  and  wound  without  any 
eoftion  ;  fuch  is  moft,  if  not  all,  that  is 
brought  info  England  from  the  Levant. 

Boiled  Silk,  that  which  has  been 
boiled  in  wLer,  to  facilitate  the  fpinning 
and  winding. 

Spider  Silk. -—In  the  year  1710,  Mr. 
Bonn  difeovered  a  method  of  procuring 
and  preparing  filk  of  the  webs  of  fpiders, 
and  ufmg  it  in  feveral  manufa&ures.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Mr.  Bonn,  the  French 
academy  appointed  the  celebrated  Reau- 
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mur  to  make  a  farther  enquiry  into  this 
new  filk  work.  v\  ho  has  raifed  feveral  Ab¬ 
jections  and  difficulties  againft  it,  which 
are  inferred  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  for  the  year  1710.  The  fum  of 
what  he  has  urged  amounts  to  this  :  the 
natural  fiercenefs  of  the  fpiders,  renders 
them  unfit  to  be  bred  and  kept  together  : 
four  or  five  thousand  being  diftributed 
into  cells,  50  in  feme,  100,  or  zoo  in 
others  ;  the  large  ones  kill  and  eat  the 
lei’s,  fo  that  in  a  ltiort  time  there  'were  left 
only  one  or  two  in  each  cel!  :  and  to  this 
inclination  cf  mutually  eating  one  ano¬ 
ther  Mr.  Reaumur  aferibes  the  heartily  of 
fpiders,  confidering  the  vaft  number  of 
eggs  they  lay.  "But  this  is  not,  all  :  he 
even  affirms,  that  the  fpider’s  bag  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  the  filk -worm,  both  in 
luftre  and  (Length  ;  and  that  it  produces 
Ids  matter  to  be  manufactured.  The 
thread  of  the  fpider’s  web  only  bears  a 
weight  of  two  grains  without  breaking; 
that  of  the  bag  bears.  3 6,  The  latter, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  is  eighteen 
times  thicker  than  the  former;  yet  it  is 
weaker  than  that  of  the  filk-worm,  which 
bears  a  weight  of  two  drams  and  a  half. 
So  that  five  threads  of  the  fpider’s  bag 
muft  be  put  together  to  equal  one  thread  of 
the  filk-worm’s  bag;  Now,  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  thefe  ffiould  lie  applied  fo  juftly  over 
one  another,  as  not  to  leave  little  vacant 
fpaces  between  them,  whence  the  light 
will  not  be  reflected ;  and,  of  confequence, 
a  thread,  thus  compounded,  muft  fall 
ffiort  of  the  luftre  of  a  foiid  thread.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  fpider’s  thread  cannot  be 
wound  off,  as  that  of  the  filk-worm  may; 
but  nnjft,  of  nectffiiy,  be  carded;  by 
which  means  being  torn  in  pieces,  its 
evennefs,  which  contributes  much  to  its 
luftre,  is  deftroyed.  In  effect,  this  want, 
of  luftre  was  taken  notice  of  by  M.  de  la 
Hire,  when  Mr.  Bonn  prefented  a  pair  of 
(lockings  to  the  academy. 

S1LLON,  in  fortification,  an  elevation 
of  earth  made  in  the  middle  of  the  moat, 
to  fortify  it,  when  too  broad.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  called  envelope. 

SILVER,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  fineft 
and  moft  fixed  of  all  metals,  except  gold. 
Silver  is  a  loft,  flexible  metal,  of  little  or 
no  elafticity  :  by  hammering  it  becomes 
moderately  hard,  elaftic,  and  fonorous ; 
more  fo  than  gold,  lefs  than  copper  or 
iron.  Its  fpecifie  gravity  is  to  that  of  wa¬ 
ter  nearly  as  10^  to  1.  It  melts  in  a 
bright  red  heat,  a  little  fooner  than  gold; 
and  when  in  fufion,  appears  a  perfect 
fpeculum.  Like  gold,  it  continues  duc¬ 
tile 
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Hie  when  heated  as  well  as  when  cold ; 
loies  a  litttle  of  its  duidility  by  hidden 
cooling  ;  proves  brittle  when  h fated  by 
hammering ;  and  regains  its  priftine  mal- 
leabiltiy  on  being  ncaled,  that  is,  flight ly 
ignited  and  iufflred  to  cool  very  leilurcly. 
It  Teems  to  be  perfectly  fixed  in  the  great* 
eft  degree  of  culinary  fire  ;  the  TmaU,  di¬ 
minution,  which  in  Tome  experiments  of 
this  kind  has  happened  at  firft,  being  ap¬ 
parently  not  of  the  filver  itfelf,  but  of 
fbme  other  rrletal  with  which  it  had  been 
debafed. 

Silver  is  the  moft  perfect  ductile,  and 
fixed  in  the  fire,  of  ail  metals  after  gold. 
A  Tingle  grain  has  been  drawn  into  a  wire 
three  yards  in  length  ;  and  the  wire  flat¬ 
ted  into  a  plate  an  inch  broad.  In  com¬ 
mon  fires,  it  buffers  no  diminution  of  its 
weight ;  and  kept  in  the  vehement  heat 
of  a  glaTs-houfe  furnace  for  a  month,  it 
lofes  no  more  tli  n  one  fix-y-fourth  In 
the  focus  of  TTchirnhaus’s  large  burning- 
glafs,  it  Tmokes  for  a  long  while,  then 
contrails  a  greyifh  afh  on  the  iurface,  and 
at  length  is  totally  diffipated,  The  pro¬ 
per  menflruum  of  filver  is  the  nitrous 
acid;  which  if  well  dcphlegmated,  will 
diflolve  equal  its  own  weight :  the  folu- 
tion  Aains  the  (kin  black.  It  likcvvite 
ffains  hair,  bones,  and  other  Tolid  parts 
of  animals,  and  different  kinds  of  wood, 
of  all  the  intermediate  (hades,  from  a 
light  brown  to  a  deep  lading  black.  The 
liquors  commonly  Told  for  flaming  hair 
brown  and  black,  are  no  other  than  dilu¬ 
tions  of  filver  in  aqua  forris.  To  far  dilut¬ 
ed  with  water  as  not  Tenlibly  to  corrode 
the  hair. 

It  gives  a  permanent  dain  likewife  to 
fundry  dones ;  not  only  to  ihofe  of  the 
fofter  kind,  as  marble;  but  to  Tome  of 
confiderable  hardnefs,  as  agates  and  jaf- 
pers.  The  Tolution,  for  this  purpofe, 
lhould  be  fully  faturated  with  the  metal ; 
and  the  done,  after  the  liquor  has  been 
applied,  expofed  for  Tome  time  to  the 
fun. 

Solution  of  filver,  evaporated  a  little, 
(hoots  in  the  cold  into  crydals,  intenfely 
bitter  and  corrofive,  and  hence  called  by 
Tome  fel  metallorvm ,  the  gall  of  metais  : 
the  cryflallization  is  promoted  by  drop¬ 
ping  in  a  little  \fpirit  of  wine  before  the 
liquor  »s  Tet  to  (hoot.  The  crydals,  or 
the  Tolution  infpidated  to  drynefs,  melt 
in  a  fmall  heat,  and  form  on  cooling  a 
dark  coloured  mafs  dill  more  corrofive, 
their  phlegm  having  been  diffipated  in 
the  fire.  This  mafs  is  the  lunar  caudic, 
©r  infernal  done  of  the  (hops :  for  the 
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greater  conveniency  of  ufing  it  as  a  canf-v 
tic,  it  is  commonly  cad,  in  proper  moulds, 
into  (lender, cylindrical  pieces.  The  cryf* 
tals  have# been  given  internally,  as  purga¬ 
tives  and  diuretics,  and  hence  named  ca- 
tharticum  lunare,  and  hydra gogum  angels 
-false  :  they  are  a  medicine  of  great  abtri 
vity,  too  great  to  be  taken  with  lafety. 

If  folutions  of  filver  de  diluted  with 
pure  water,  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
pure  mercury  added,  and  the  whole  Tet 
by  in  a  cold  place;  there  will  form  by 
degrees  a  precipitation  and  crydaljization: 
relembiing  a  little  tr,ee,  with  its  root, 
trunk,  and  branches,  called  arbor  Diana?, 
or  the  pbilofophic  filver- tree.  Temery 
gives  another  method  of  making  an  arbor 
Diana?,  by  adding  to  Tolution  of  filver 
Tome  warm  diflilled  vinegar. 

Crydals  ot  (liver  readily  diflolve  in  wa¬ 
ter;  and  by  the  abidance  of  warmths,  in 
fpjrit  of  wine.  Expofed  for  Tome  time  to 
a  moderately  drong  fire,  they  part  by  de¬ 
grees  with  all  the  acid,  and  return  into 
.filver  again;  though  Tcarcely  without 
lome  little  lo(s,  unlefs  borax  or  alcaiine 
fluxes  are  added,  to  eolledt  or  reunite  the 
particles  of  the  metal.  Iflaid  on  a  burning 
coal,  the  nitrous  acid,  deflagrating  with 
the  inflammable  matter,  as  this  acid  in  all 
its  combinations  does,  is  quickly  confum- 
ed,  and  the  filver  revived.  I  have  not, 
fays  Mr.  Lewis,  ohferved  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  any  confiderable  volatilization  of 
the  filver;  though  m  the  Atia  Natures 
Curioforum,  tom.  VI.  there  is  a  remarkable 
hiflory  of  filver  thffolved  in  the  nitrous 
acid  being  volatilized  in  dole  veflels  by 
means  ot  charcoal.  Four  ounces  of  pure 
filver  being  difiolved  in  aqua  fortis,  and 
the  Tolution  let,  to  difiil  in  an  earthen  re¬ 
tort ;  a  white  tran (parent  butter  arofe  in¬ 
to  the  neck,  and  nothing  remained  be¬ 
hind  :  by  degrees  the  butter  liquefied, 
and  pafied  down  into  the  phlegm  in  the 
receiver :  the  whole  being  now  poured 
back  into  the  retort,  the  lilver  arofe  again, 
along  with  the  acid  :  on  adding  Tea  late 
to  this  volatilized  Tolytion,  the  lilver  was 
precipitated  into  a  luna  cornea.  The  vo¬ 
latilization  being  attributed  to  the  liquor 
having  flood  in  an  eiaboratory  where 
charcoal  was  bringing  in,  the  experiment 
was  repeated  with  a  fre(h  Tolution  of  fii- 
vtr  mixed  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal, 
with  the  fame  event. 

Another  kind  of  artificial  vegetation, 

t  ,  o 

as  it  is  called,  may  be  produced,  by 
fp  reading  a  few  drops  of  Tolution  of  filver 
upon  a  gkbs-plate ;  and  placing  in  the 
middle  a  fmall  bit  of  any  of  the  metals 

that 
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that  precipitate  filver,  as  particularly  of 
iron.  The  filver  quickly  concretes  into, 
curious  ramifications  alt  over  the  fur  face 
of  the  plate.  Other  metallic  fo-lurions  af¬ 
ford  alio  vegetations  on  tire  fame  treat¬ 
ment,  but  none  fo  elegant  ones  as  that  of 
filver. 

Silver  is  precipitated  from  aqua-fortis 
by  all  the  metals  which  dhToIve  in  that  a- 
cid,  readily  and  copioufly  at  firfl,  hut 
flowiy .  and  difficultly  towards  the  end 
The  menftruum  generally  retains  feme 
portion  of  the  filver,  as  the  filver  aim  eft 
always  docs  of  the  metal  which  precipi¬ 
tated  it.  The  refiners,  for  recovering' 
the  filver  from  aquafortis  after  .parting, 
employ  copper.  Thfr  fiolution,  dilu-ed 
with  water,  is  put  into  a  copper  vclTei, 
or  into  a  glafis  one,  with  thin  plates  of 
copper,  and  fiet  in  a  gen  tide  warmth  ;  the 
filver  begins  immediately  to  feparate  from 
the  liquor  in  form  of  fine  grey  fcalcs  or 
powder  ;  a  part  of  the  copper  being  difi- 
folved  in  its  place,  fo  as  to  tinge  the  fluid 
more  and  more  of  a  bluifti  green  colour  : 
tire  plates  are  now  and  then  (haken,  that 
fuch  part  of  the  filver  as  is  depofited  upon 
them  may  fall  off  and  fettle  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  digeftion  is  routined,  till  a 
frefh  bright  plate,  kept  for  fiome  time  in 
the  warm  liquor,  is  no  longer  obferved 
to  contract  any  powdery  matter  on  the 
fur  face ;  when  the  liquor  is  poured  oft, 
and  t  he  precipitate  walked  with  frefh  par- 
'  eels  or  boiling  water.  The  fmali  porrirn 
of  filver,  which  the  acid  commonly  (fill 
retains,  may  be  precipitated  by  common 
fait  :  the  copper  which  the  filver  retains 
may  be  in  part  fcorified  and  fieparaltd  by 
fufion  with  nitre.  It  is  obfiervable,  that  j 
though  the  acid,  in  this  procefis,  fiat  urates  I 
itfielf  with  the  copper  in  proportion  as  it  j 
lets  go  the  filver,  yet  the  quantity  of 
Copper  which  it  rakes  up  is  not  near  fio 
great  as  that  of  the  filver  which  it  depo- 
fits.  One  dram  of  copper  will  precipi¬ 
tate  three  of  filver,  and  faturate  all  the 
acid  that  held  the  three  dram?  diftolved. 

Abforbent  earths,  as  chalk,  or  quick¬ 
lime,  throw  down  a  part  of  the  filver,  but 
leave  a  very  considerable  part  fufpsnded 
in  the  liquor.  If  the  earth  be  moiftened 
with  the  fiolution  into  the  confidence  of 
a  pafte,  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  it  chnn- 
es-  its  white  colour  to  a  dark  purplifh 
lack  :  diftinfit  charablers  may  be  exhibit¬ 
ed  on  the  matter,  by  intercepting  a  part 
of  the  fun’s  light  by  threads,  (lit  paper, 
&c.  placed  on  the  outfide  of  the  glafs. 
Culinary  fire  does  not  alficO  its  colour  : 
after  the  mafis  has  been  exficcatca  by  this. 
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it  changes  as  before?  upon  being  expofed  td 
the  fun. 

Volatile  alkaline  fpirits ,  added  to  a  fio¬ 
lution  of  filver,  precipitate  little.  Pure 
fixed  alkalies,  and  alkalies  rendered  can- 
flic  by  quick-lime,  throw  down  the 
whole.  Fixed  alkalies,  impregnated  with 
inflammable  matter,  by  calcination  with 
animal  coals,  occafion  at  firft  a  conlidev- 
abie  precipitation,  but  if  added  in  larger 
quantity,  take  up  great  part  of  the  metal 
again.  Mr.  Marggraf  relates,  that  adul¬ 
terated  calces  of  lilver  totally  diflolve 
both  in  a  lixivium  of  thefie  alkalies,  and 
in  volatile  fpirits ;  and  that  the  marine 
acid  precipitates  the  filver  from  the  vola¬ 
tile.  but  not  Tom  the  fixed  alkaline  fio¬ 
lution.  Kunckcl  reports,  that  the  calx 
precipitated  by  volatile  fpirits,  made  with 
quick-lime,  fulminates  or  explodes  ill 
the  fire  :  and  that  by  infpiftuting  a  fol vi¬ 
rion  of  pure  filver,  melting  the  dry  refi- 
duum,  pouring  on  it  fpir-it  of  urine,  fiu- 
perfiaturated  with  fait,  and  fietting  the 
mixture  in  a  gentle  warmth,  a  blood-red 
mafis  is  produced,  fio  tough  as  to  be  wound 
about  the  fingers. 

The  marine  acid  does  not  diflolve  fil¬ 
ver,  but  precipitates  it  from  the  nitrous. 
Upon  adding  to  a  fiolution  of  the  metal 
made  in  aqua- forth,  either  the  pure  acid 
of  lea  fait,  or  the  fait  in  fubftance,  or  fiai- 
ammoniac,  the  liquor  inftantly  becomes 
milky,  and,  on  flanding,  depolits  the 
filver  now  combined  with  the  marine  acid 
into  a  white  powder.  This,  when  fuffi- 
ciently  vvaflied  with  water,  proves  infipidj 
;  though  containing  fio  much  acid  as  to 
weigh  one  fourth  more  than  the  filver 
employed.  It  does  not  diflolve  in  water, 
ipirit  of  wine,  aqua-fortis,  or  aqua-regis  ; 
but  is  in  fiome  fmali  degree  red-hot,  and 
on  cooling  forms  a  ponderous  brownilh 
mats,  which  if  call  into  thin  plates  proves 
femi-tranfparent,  and  fbmewhat  flexible, 
like  horn  :  whence  its  name  lur,a  cornea. 
A  ftronger  fire  does  not  expel  the  acid 
from  the  filver;  the  whole  concrete  either 
arifing  in  fumes,  or  finking  through  the 
veflel  without  any  feparation  of  its  parts  : 
it  may  be  fiublimed  like  arfenic,  with 
which  it  has,  in  many  refipefils,  a  great 
analogy.  If  mixed  with  fixed  alkaline 
falts,  or  inflammable  fubftances,  as  oil  or 
tallow,  and  melted  in  a  crucible,  the  acid 
is  abfiorbed  or  expelled,  and  the  filver  re-* 
covered  pure. 

The  vitriolic  acid  alfo  precipitates  fil- 
ver  from  the  nitrous ;  but  does  not  a£f 
.  upon  filver  in  its  metallic  flats,  unlcfs 
highly  concreted  and  alhfted  by  a  boiling 

heat. 
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heat.  The  marine  acid  precipitates  filver 
from  the  vitriolic,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
from  the  nitrous. 

Lima  cornea  is  mod  commodioufly 
prepared,  by  diluting  a  folution  of  filver 
with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  quantity  of 
water,  and  adding,  by  degrees,  a  folution 
of  fea-falt,  fo  long  as  it  occalions  any  tur- 
bidnefs  or  milky  hue.  The  whole  is  then 
to  be  let  by  till  the  white  powder  has  fet¬ 
tled  ;  when  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  pour¬ 
ed  off,  and  the  precipitate  walhed  with 
frelh  parcels  of  boiling  water.  If  the  fil¬ 
ver  contained  any  portion  of  copper, 
which  it  always  does  after  the  common 
methods  of  purification,  that  metal  will 
here  be  feparated,  and  left  difiblved  in 
the  liquor;  pure  fea  fait  precipitating  no 
metallic  body  but  filver,  lead,  and  mer¬ 
cury.  Hence  filver  is  brought,  by  this 
procefs,  to  a  degree  of  purity  lcarce  pro¬ 
curable  by  any  other  known  means. 

The  filver  may  be  recovered  from  the 
luna  cornea,  by  fufion  with  alkaline  and 
inflammable  Pmxes,  or  with  certain  me¬ 
tallic  bodies;  but  in  thefe  operations 
there  happens  always  a  confiderable  lofs 
of  the  filver  ;  a  part  of  the  volatile  calx 
being  dillipated  by  the  fire,  before  the  al¬ 
kali  or  metal  can  abforb  its  acid.  Mr. 
Marggraf  has  difeovered  a  method  of  re¬ 
viving  the  filver  with  little  or  no  lofs  ; 
mercury,  affifted  by  volatile'  falts,  im¬ 
bibing  it  by  trituration  without  heat. 
One  part  of  luna  cornea  and  two  of  vola¬ 
tile  fait  are  to  be  ground  together  in  a 
glafs  mortar,  wfth  lb  much  water  as  will 
reduce  them  to  the  confidence  of  a  thin 
pafte,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more  : 
five  parts  of  pure  quickfilver  are  then  to 
be  added,  with  a  little  more  water,  and  the 
triture  continued  for  fome  hours.  A  fine 
ama’gam  will  thus  be  obtained;  which  is 
to  be  walhed  with  frelh  parcels  of  water, 
fo  long  as  any  white  powder  feparates. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  filver  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  amalgam,  and  may  be  recovered 
jperfe&ly  pure  by  diftilling  of!  the  mercu¬ 
ry  :  the  white  powder  holds  alio  a  fmall 
proportion,  feparabie  by  gentle  fublima- 
tion  :  the  matter  which  fublimes  is  near¬ 
ly  fimilar  to  mercurius  dulcis. 

Luna  cornea  totally  dilTolves  in  volatile 
alkaline  fpiiits,  without  any  feparation  of 
the  mettle.  Expofed  to  the  fire  in. a  clofe 
copper  velfel,  it  penetrates  the  copper,  and 
tinges  it  throughout  of  a  filver  colour. 
Kunckel  obferves,  that  when  carefully 
prepared,  melted  in  a  glafs  velfel,  and 
fullered  to  cool  flowly,  to  prevent  its 
Vol. IV. 
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cracking,  it  proves  clear  and  t  ran  {parent, 
may  be  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  formed 
into  elegant  figures.  He  fuppofes  this  to 
be  the  preparation  which  gave  rife  to  the 
notion  of  malleable  glafs. 

Mercury  very  readily  amalgamates  with 
filver  leaf.  It  ealily  unites  iikewife  with 
the  calx  of  filver,  precipitated  by  copper; 
but  does  not  touch  the  calces  precipitated 
by  falts. 

The  vapours  of  fulphureous  folutions 
{fain  filver  yellow  or  black.  Sulphur 
melted  with  filver  debafes  its  colour  to  a 
leaden  hue,  lenders  it  more  ealily  fufible 
than,  alone,  and  makes  it  flow  fo  thin,  as 
to  be  apt,  in  a  little  time,  to  penetrate 
the  crucible  :  in  a  heat  juft  below  fufion, 
a  part  of  the  filver  (hoots  up,  all  over  the 
lurfa.ee, 'into  capillary  efflorefcences.  Aqua¬ 
fortis,  the  lolvent  of  pure  filver,  does  not 
aft  upon  the  filver,  in  this  compound  ;  but 
fixed  alkaline  falts,  the  menftruum  of  ful- 
phur,  may  be  made  to  abforb  that  ingre¬ 
dient  ;  the  alkali,  however,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  the  fulphur,  will  take  up  the 
filver  again.  If-  the  fulphurated  filver  be 
mixed  with  mercury  fublimate,  and  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  fire,  the  mercury  of  the  fub¬ 
limate  will  unite  with  the  fulphur,  and 
carry  it  up  in  the  form  of  cinnabar, 
whilft  the  marine  acid  of  the  fublimate 
unites  with  the  filver  into  a  luna  cornea, 
which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glafs  :  fire  alone,  continued  for  fome  time, 
is  fufficient  to  expel  the  fulphur  from 
filver. 

Silver  is  purified  from  the  bafer  metals 
by  cupellation  with  lead.  It  always  re¬ 
tains,  however,  .after  that  operation, 
fome  fmall  portion  of  copper,  fufficient  to 
impregnate  volatile  fpirits  with  a  buie  tinc¬ 
ture,  which  fome  have  erroneoully  fup- 
pofed  to  proceed  from  the  filver  itfclF.  It 
is  purified  from  this  admixture  by  melt¬ 
ing  it  twice  or  thrice  with  nitre  and  bo¬ 
rax  :  the  fcoriae,  on  the  firft  fufion,  are 
commonly  blue  ;  on  the  fecond,  green  ; 
and  on  the  third,  white,  a  mark  of  the 
purification  being  completed.  But  the 
molt  effectual  purification  is  the  revival  of 
filver  from  luna  cornea. 

Silver  is.  purified  and  whitened  ex¬ 
tremely  by  boiling  in  a  folution  of  tartar 
and  common  fait.  This  is  no  other  than 
an  extraction  of  the  cupreous  particles 
from  the  furface  of  the  filver,  by  the  acid 
of  the  tartar  acuated  with  the  common 
fait. 

The  filver  employed  for  coins  andutera- 
fils  have  always  an  admixture  of  copper, 
C  c  which 
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winch  improves  its  hardnefs  and  fonor- 
oufnefs.  Its  degree  of  finenefs  is  ex- 
p relied  among  us  by  loths  or  half  ounces  . 
a  mark  contains  fixteen  half  ounces  ;  the 
filv  er  is  faid  to  be  of  fixteen  loths,  when 
all  the  fixteen  half  ounces  are  pure  fiver ; 
of  fifteen,  when  only  fifteen  half  ounces 
are  pure  fiver,  and  the  other  copper,  &c. 
Mod  of  the  other  metallic  bodies  render 
it  brittle  ;  one  part  of  tin  deftroys  the 
maleability  of  above  an  hundred  parts  of 
filver;  and  regulus  of  antimony  has  this 
effect  in  a  dill  greater  degree.  JBoth  regu¬ 
lus  of  antimony  and  arfenic  render  a  part 
of  the  fiver  volatile  in  the  fire. 

Silver  difcovers,  in  fome  circamftances, 
a.  greaffattradfion  to  lead,  though  it  does 
not  retain  any  of  that  metal  in  cupella- 
tion,  as  gold  does.  If  a  mixture  of  fiver 
and  copper  be  melted  with  lead,  in  cer¬ 
tain  proportions,  and  the  compound  af¬ 
terwards  expofed  to  a  moderate  fire,  the 
lead  and  fiver  will  melt  out  together, 
bringing  very  little  of  the  copper  with 
them  :  by  this  method  fiver  is  often  fe* 
parated  from  copper  in  the  large  works. 
The  cffecff  does  not  depend  wholly  upon 
the  different  fufbility  of  the  metals  ;  for 
if  tin,  which  is  dill  more  fulible  titan 
lead,  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
with  a  mixture  of  copper  and  fiver,  there 
will  be  no  eliquation  ;  the  three  ingredi¬ 
ents  here  drongly  attracting  one  another, 
fo  as  to  come  all  into  fufion  together. 
Again,  if  fiver  be  melted  with  iron,  and 
lead  added  to  the  mixture,  the  fiver  will 
forfake  the  iron  to  unite  with  the  lead, 
and  the  iron  will  float  by  itfclf  on  the 
furface. 

Precipitates  or  calces  of  fiver  melted 
with  vitreous  fubdances,  impart  to  them 
a  yellow  colour.  Kunckel  obferves,  that 
when  the  glafs  is  drongly  dirred  in  fa- 
don  with  an  iron  rod,  or  blown  into  vef- 
fels,  it  changes  its  uniform  tinge  into  an 
opaque  milkinefs,  variegated  with  yellow 
and  other  colours  :  the  preparation  of  fi¬ 
ver  he  employs  is  lima  cornea.  This,  or 
the  other  precipitates,  fpread  upon  a  glafs 
plate,  adhere  and  dain  it  yellow  by  igni¬ 
tion  with  fufion :  hence  their  ufe  in 
painting  bn  glafs. 

The  mod  beautiful  enamel  for  porcelane 
hitherto  difeovered,  communicated  in  the 
Philo  (bob 'cal  franfactions,  and  the  Svve- 
dilli  Affs,  owes  its  colour  to  filver.  A 
glafs  made  from  three  parts  of  litharge 
and  one  of  flint,  is  reduced  into  grofs 
powder,  and  a  folution  of  about  one 
twentieth  its  weight  of  fiver  poured  upon 


it :  the  mixture  is  dirred  together, 
ficcated  and  melted  again,  and  when  in 
thin  fufion  poured  out.  This  compofi- 
tion,  ground’into  fine  powder,  is  applied 
on  the  porcelane  previoufiy  heated  ;  and 
the  ignition  continued  under  a  muffle, 
till  the  powder  melts,  which  is  known 
by  its  glidening.  The  ware  is  then  taken 
out  of  the  furnace,  and,  whild  it  conti¬ 
nues  red-hot,  held  over  the  fmoke  of 
burning  vegetables,  which  calls  forth  the 
beautiful  colour. 

Silver  is  found  in  all  countries;  but 
mod  plentifully  in  America,  particularly 
in  Peru  and  Potofi,  from  whence  large 
quantities  are  brought  annually  into  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  met  with  either  in  its  perfeft 
metallic  date,  or  in  the  form  of  ore,  or 
blended  in  the  ores  of  other  metals. 

Native  malleable  filver  occurs  not  un- 
frequently  in  different  dones,  earths,  and 
in  mod  kinds  of  fands,  in  fmall  pieces, 
of  different  figures,  chiefly  filaments  or 
feales.  It  generally  contains  fomewhat 
arfenical,  but  never  holds  any  gold, 
though  native  gold  is  feldom  free  from 
fiver. 

The  method  of  extra&ing  Silver  front 
the  Ore.— In  order  to  extract  filver  from 
the  ore,  they  find  break  it  into  pretty 
fmall  pieces,  and  then  grind  it  with  iron 
peftles,  weighing  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  which  commonly  are  moved 
by  water.  The  ore,  when  pounded,  is 
palled  through  a  feve  of  iron  or  copper, 
and  then  kneaded  with  water  to  a  paffe, 
which  they  leave  to  dry  a  little;  after¬ 
wards  they  knead  it  a  fecond  time  with 
fea-falt :  and  at  laft  they  throw  fome 
mercury  upon  it,  and  knead  it  a  third 
time,  in  order  to  incorporate  the  mer¬ 
cury  with  the  fiver;,  being  w-hat  they 
call  an  amalgama.  Eight  or  ten  days  are 
fufficient  for  this  procefs  in  temperate 
places  ;  but  in  cold  countries  it  fometimes 
requires  a  month  or  fix  weeks  :  they  then 
throw  the  pafte  into  large  tubs  or  lava¬ 
tories.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  opera¬ 
tion,  they  con  dandy  fir  the  pafe  with 
their  feet,  that  when  the  water  comes 
clear  out  of  the  bafons,  there  may  remain 
at  the  bottom  only  filver  and  mercury  a- 
maigamated  together  ;  and  this  is  what 
they  call  pigna.  They  endeavour  to  ex- 
trad:  the  mercury  which  is  not  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  fiver,  by  prefling  the  pig¬ 
na,  beating  it  frongiy,  or  bruifing;  it 
in  a  prefs  or  mill.  There  are  pignas  of 
different  fizes  and  of  different  weights; 
they  commonly  contain  a  third  of  fiver, 

and 
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and  two  thirds  of  mercury.  They  lay 
the  pigna  upon  a  trevet,  placing  it  under 
a  vefTel  full  of  water;  and  cover  the 
whole  with  earth,  in  form  of  a  cap,  which 
they  fur  round  with  burning  coals.  The 
acftron  of  the  fire  caufes  the  mercury  to 
evaporate  from  the  pigna,  and  falls  into 
the  water,  where  it  is  condenfed.  The 
interftices  which  the  mercury  occupied  in 
the  pigna  continue  empty,  and  there  re¬ 
mains  only  a  porous  and  light  mafs  of 
fiiver,  compared  with  its  former  bulk. 

Silver  is  likewife  extracted  from  the  ore 
in  the  following  manner:  they  fir  ft  break 
the  ore,  and  fometimes  wa(h  it,  to  fepa- 
rate  the  ffony  particles  which  have  been 
reduced  to  a  powder  :  after  this  they  cal¬ 
cine  it,  in  order  to  extract  from  it  the  ii.il- 
phur  and  arfenic  :  this  is  what  they  call 
roalfing  the  ore  :  after  which  they  wafh 
it  again,  to  free  it  from  the  calcined  pow¬ 
der.  The  ore  being  thus  prepared,  they 
fufe  it  with  lead  or  litharge,  or  with  co- 
pel-heads  that  have  been  ufed  before; 
they  employ  granulated  lead  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  when  the  work  is  but  fmall.  The 
harder  the  ore  is  to  melt,  the  more  lead 
they  mix  with  it,  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
parts  of  lead  to  one  of  ore.  This  procefs 
is  called  fcorifying:  the  fcoriae  confid  of 
lead  vitrified  with  the  done,  and  with 
whatever  elfe  is  not  gold  or  fiiver  in  the 
ore  ;  and  the  metal  precipitates  into  a  re- 
gulus.  If  this  regulns  look  pretty  fine, 
and  of  a  metallic  colour  they  put  it  into 
the  coppel  ;  but  if  it  dill  be  mixed  with 
fcoriae,  and  black,  they  melt  it  over  again 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  glafs  or  lead. 

In  order  to  ieparate  the  fiiver  from  the 
mercury,  with  which  it  is  amalgamated, 
they  have  a  furnace  with  an  aperture  at 
the  top  ;  this  aperture  they  cover  w'ith  a 
lort  of  dome  made  of  earth  in  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  form,  which  may  be  kept  on  or  taken 
away  at  pleafure.  When  they  have  put 
the  mafs  of  fiiver  and  mercury  into  the 
furnace,  laid  on  the  cover,  and  lighted 
the  fire,  the  quickfiiver  rifes  in  the  form 
of  vapours,  and  adheres  to  the  dome,  from 
whence  they  colled  it,  and  ufe  it  again  for 
the  fame  pur  pod. 

When  the  fiiver  is  well  purified,  fo 
that  all  heterogeneous  matter,  either  me¬ 
tallic  or  other  that  might  be  mixed  with 
it,  is  extradqd,  they  lay  it  is  twelve  ca¬ 
rats  fine.  This  is  the  exprelTion  they  ufe 
to  denote  the  quality  of  the  pured  fiiver, 
without  any  mixture  or  alloy;  hut,  if 
there  thou  Id  remain  any,  they  dedud  the 
weight  of  the  mixture  from  the  principal 
weight,  and  the  remainder  fhjws  the  va- 
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hie  of  the  fiiver.  The  carat  confds  of 
twenty-four  grains;  fo  that  when  to  the 
weight  of  twelve  carats  there  are  twelve 
grains  of  mixture,  the  value  of  tl>c  fiiver 
is  eleven  carats  twelve  grains  :  arid  fo  of 
any  other. 

*  Silver  Age,  according  to  the 
poets,  the  reign  of  Jupiter,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  that  of  Saturn,  called  the  Golden 
Age.  At  that  time  the  air  was  fuppofed 
to  begin  firft  to  glow  with  fnltry  heat, 
the  clouds  to  pour  down  hail  and  fnow, 
while  men,  by  the  inclemency  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  were  driven  for  Ihelter  to  their  ca¬ 
verns  or  fheds.  Vice  now  began  to  fpread 
its  baleful  influence  among  the  human 
race,  who  were  compelled  to  plow  the 
land  for  their  fnpport,  and  to  obtain 
bread  by  labour. 

Silver-Leaf,  that  beaten  out  into 
fine  leaves  for  the  ufe  of  the  gilders, 
which  is  performed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  gold-leaf. 

Shell  Silver,  is  made  with  filver-leaf 
ground  with  new  honey,  and  after 
pouring  a  fmall  quantity  of  aqua  fortis 
on  it,  the  menfiruum  is  poured  off,  and 
the  fiiver  kept  for  ufe. 

SILVERING,  the  covering  of  any 
thing  with  fiiver.  It  is  ufual  to  fiiver 
metals,  wood,  paper,  8cc.  which  is  per¬ 
formed  either  with  fire,  oil,  or  fize. 
Metal- gilders  fiiver  by  the  fire;  painter- 
gilders  all  the  olher  ways.  To  fiiver  cop¬ 
per  or  hrafs :  ?.  Cleanfe  the  metal  with 
aqua-fortis,  by  wafhing  it  lightly,  and 
immediately  throwing  it  into  fair  water; 
or  by  heating  it  red  hot,  and  fcouring  it 
with  fait  and  tartar,  and  fair  water,  with 
a  fmall  wire  brufh.  a  Diffolve  fome  fii¬ 
ver  in  aqua-fortis,  in  a  broad-bottomed 
glafs  vellel,  or  of  glazed  earth,  then  eva¬ 
porate  away  the  aqua-fortis  over  a  chaf- 
fing-difh  of  coals.  3.  Put  five  or  fix 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  or  as  much 
as  will  be  neceffary  to  diffolve  it  perfedlly 
on  the  remaining  dry  calx;  evaporate 
this  water  with  the  like  heat  ;  then  put 
more  frefh  water,  and  evaporate  again  ; 
and  if  need  be,  the  third  time,  making 
the  fire  towards  the  latter  end  fo  ftrong, 
as  to  leave  the  calx  perfectly  dry,  which, 
if  your  fiiver  is  good,  will  be  of  a  pure 
white.  4.  Take  of  this  calx,  common 
fait,  cryftai  of  tartar,  of  each  a  like  quan¬ 
tity,  or  bulk,  and  mixing  well  the  whole 
compofition,  put  the  metal  into  fair 
water,  and  take  of  the  faid  powder  with 
your  wet  fingers,  and  rub  it  well  on,  till 
you  find  every  little  cavity  oi  the  metal 
,  liiffici$ntly  fdvered  over.  5.  If  you  would 
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have  it  richly  done,  yon  mufl  rub  on 
more  of  the  powder,  and  in  the  lafl  place 
\va£h  the  Silvered  uncial  in  fair  water,  and 
rub  it  hard  with  a  dry  cloth. 

SIMATIUM,  or  Simaise,  in  archi¬ 
tecture.  See  Cymathtm. 

SINNF-A,  ’the  Monkey.  See  Monkey. 
SIMILAR  Arches  of  a  Circle ,  are  fuch 
as  are  like  parts  of  their  whole  circum¬ 
ferences. 

Similar  Bodies,  in  natural  philofo- 
phy,  are  called  fuch  as  have  their  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  fame  kind  and  nature  one  with 
another. 

SimiiAr  plane  Numbers,  thofe  num¬ 
bers  which  may  be  ranged  into  the  form 
of  fimilar  rectangles;  that  is,  into  rect¬ 
angles  whofe  tides  are  proportional,  fuch 
are  iz  and  48  ;  for  the  fides  of  iz  aie  6 
and  z,  and  the  fides  of  48  are  iz  and  4. 
But  6  :  z  :  :  iz  :  4,  and  therefore  thofe 
numbers  are  fimilar. 

Similar  Polygons,  fuch  as  have  then- 
angles  feverally  equal,  and  the  fides  about 
thofe  angles  proportional. 

Similar  ReB  angles,  thofe  which 
have  their  fides  about  the  equal  angles 
proportional. 

j.  All  fquares  are  fimilar  reCtangles. 
z.  All  fimilar  reCtangles  are  to  each 
other  as  the  fquares  of  their  homologous 
fides. 

SimilAr  Right-lined  Figures,  fuch  as 
have  equal  angles,  and  the  fides  about 
thofe  equal  angles  proportional. 

Similar  Segments  rf  a  Circle ,  fuch  as 
contain  equal  angles. 

Similar  Conic  SeBions.  Two  conic 
feCtions  of  the  fame  kind  are  faid  to  be 
fimilar,  when  any  fegment  being  taken 
in  the  one,  we  can  affign  always  a  fimi¬ 
lar  fegment  in  the  other. 

Similar  Diameters  of  two  Conic  Sec¬ 
tions,  The  diameters  in  two  conic  Sec¬ 
tions  are  faid  to  be  fimilar,  when  they 
make  the  fame  angles  with  their  ordi¬ 
nates. 

Similar  Solids,  fuch  as  are  contained 
under  equal  numbers  of  fimilar  planes, 
alike  Situated. 

Similar  Triangles,  fuch  as  have  all 
their  three  angles  refpedively  equal  to 
one  another. 

1.  All  fimilar  triangles  have  the  fides 
about  their  equal  angles  proportional. 

z.  All  fimilar  triangles  are  to  one  an¬ 
other  as  the  fquares  of  their  homologous 
fides. 

Similar  Disease,  in  medicine, 
denotes  a  difeafe  of  fonie  ilmple,  Solid 
1  part  of  the  body;  as  of  a  fibre  with  re- 
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gard  to  its  tenfion  or  flaccidity ;  of  a  mem¬ 
brane ;  a  nervous  canal,  or  the  like. 

Similar-Parts,  in  anatomy  thofe 
parts  of  the  body  which  at  firfl  fight  ap¬ 
pear  to  confilt  of  like  parts,  or  parts  of 
the  fame  nature,  texture,  and  formation  ; 
of  thefe  we  ufually  reckon, ten,  viz.  the 
bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  membranes, 
fibres,  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  fiefh,  and 
lkin.  See  Bone,  Cartilage,  See. 

SIMILE,  or  Similitude,  in  rhe¬ 
toric  and  poetry,  a  comparison  of  two 
things,  which,  though  different  in  other 
refpeds,  yet  agree  in  Some  one.— As, 
“  He  lhail  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
water-fide,”  Szc . 

SIMILITUDE,  in  arithmetic,  geome¬ 
try,  Szc.  denotes  the  relation  of  two 
things  fimilar  to  each  other. 

SIMONICAL,  is  applied  to  any  per- 
Son  guilty  of  fimony. 

SIMON IANS,  in  church  hi  dory,  a 
fed:  of  ancient  heretics,  fo  called  from, 
their  founder  Simon  Magus,  or  the  Ma¬ 
gician. 

'SIMONY,  in  ecclefiafiical  law,  the 
crime  of  buying  or  felling  of  Spiritual 
gifts  or  preferments.  In  the  antient 
Chrillian  church,  this  crime  was  always 
thought  to  be  committed  when  men  either 
offered  or  received  money  for  ordinations. 
The  apoliolical  canons  lay  a  double  pu- 
nifhment  both  of  depofition  and  excom¬ 
munication,  on  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  were 
found  guilty  of  it. 

Againfl  the  corruption  of  fimony, 
there  have  been  many  canons  made  in 
our  own  church,  which  punifhes  the  of¬ 
fender  with  deprivation,  disability,  Szc. 
and  by  a  ftatute  of  the  31ft  Eliz.  it  is 
enaded,  that  if  any  perfon  for  any  Sum 
of  money,  reward,  gift,  profit,  or  bene¬ 
fit,  or  by  reafon  of  any  promife,  agree¬ 
ment,  grant,  bond,  covenant,  or  other 
afTurance,  fhail  prefent,  or  collate  any 
perfon  to  any  benefice  with  cure,  dignity, 
or  living  ecclefiafiical,  every  fuch  presen¬ 
tation,  or  collation,  and  every  admiffion 
or  indudion  thereupon,  fhail  be  utterly 
void,  and  the  crown  fhail  prefent  for  that 
turn ;  and  the  perfon  that  fhail  give  or 
take  any  Sum  of  money,  &c.  fhail  forfeit 
double  the  value  of  one  year’s  profit  of. 
any  fuch  benefice  ;  and  the  perfon  fo  cor¬ 
ruptly  taking  any  fuch  benefice,  fhail 
from  thenceforth  be  difabled  to  have  and 
enjoy  the  fame. 

SIMPLE,  Something  not  mixed  or 
compounded;  in  which  fenfe  it  (lands 
oppoled  to  compound.  Thus  we  fay, 
Simple  form,  Simple  mode,  fimple  fee, 

'  fimple 
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fimple  force,  fimple  equation,  fimple 
anomaly,  fimple  glands,  fimple  vifion, 
fimple  flank,  fimple  fraHion,  & c. 

Simple,  in  botany,  a  general  name 
given  to  all  herbs  and  plants  ;  as  having 
each  its  particular  virtue,  whereby  it  be¬ 
comes  a  fimple  remedy. 

Simple  Concords,  thofe  wherein 
we  hear  at  lead’ two  notes  in  cohfonance; 
as  a  third  and  fifth  ;  and,  of  confequence, 
at  leaf!  three  parts. 

Simple  Counter-point,  a  har- 
monical  compofition,  wherein  note  is  fet 
againdnote;  in  oppofition  to  figurative 
counterpoint. 

Simplex  Bekeficium,  fignifies  an 
inferior  dignity  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church,  a  fine-cure,  penllon,  or  any  ec- 
clefiadieal  benefice,  oppofed  to  a  cure  of 
fouls,  and  which  therefore  is  confident 
with  any  parochial  cure,  without  confing 
under  the  denomination  of  pluralities. 

Simplifying,  in  ecclefiadical  mat¬ 
ters,  is.  the  taking  away  the  cure  of  fouls 
from  a  benefice,  and  difpe'nfing  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  from  refidence. 

*  SIMPSON,  Thomas,  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  was  born  at  Market- 
Bofworth,  in  Leicederlhire,  the  xoth  of 
Augud,  1710.  His  father  being  a  weaver, 
and  intending  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own 
bufinefs,  took  fo  little  care  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  that  he  was  only  taught  to  read  ; 
but,  on  the  nth  of  May,  17x4,  there 
happened  a  great  eciipfe  of  the  fun,  which 
ilruck  the  mind  of  this  youth  with  an  ar¬ 
dent  defire  to  know  the  reafon  of  it,  and 
to  be  able  to  foretell  fuch  furprifing 
events.  Five  or  fix  years  after,  being  at 
the  hou'e  of  a  relation,  a  pedlar  and  for¬ 
tune-teller,  took  a  lodging,  at  the  fame 
houfe,  and  got  money  by  telling  of  for¬ 
tunes  by  judicial  adrology.  Young  Simp¬ 
fon,.  who  was  now  about  nineteen  years 
of  age,  looked  upon  this  man  as  a  prodi¬ 
gy,  and  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
into  his  favour,  while  he  was  no  lefs 
pleafed  with  the  abilities  of  the  young 
man.  The  pedlar  going  to  Bridol  fair, 
left  in  the  hands  of  young  Simpfon,  who 
had  now  taught  himfelf  to  write,  Cocker’s 
Arithmetic,  to  which  was  fubjoimd  a 
fhort  appendix  on  algebra,  and  a  book  of 
Partridge,  the  almanack-maker,  on  ge- 
nitures;  and  thefe  he  had  perufed  to  fuch 
purpofe  during  his  friend’s  abfence,  as  to 
excite  his  amazement  on  his  return. 
Simpfon  foon  after  made  a  public  profef- 
lion  of  cading  nativities;  and  entirely 
laying  afide  the  bufinefs  of  weaving,  foon 
became  the  oracle  of  Eofwor'.h  and  its 
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neighbourhood.  But  at  length  being  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  vain  foundation  and  fallacy  , 
of  his  art,  he  dropped  the.profedi.ori  of 
being  a  fortune-teller,  though  he  found 
it  very  lucrative.  Being  now  furniihed 
with  enough  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry,  10  qualify  him  for  looking 
into  the  Ladies  Diary,  of  which  he  had 
afterwards  the  direction,  he  came  to  knew 
that  there  was  dill  a  higher  branch  of 
mathematical  knowledge  than  any  he  had 
been  yet  acquainted  with,  and  this  was 
the  method  of  fluxions;  but-he  was  en¬ 
tirely  at  a  iofs  to  difeover  any  Engiifli 
author  who  had  written  on  the  fubjeft, 
except  Mr.  Hayes;  and  his  work  being 
a  folio,  and  then  pretty  fcarce,  he  was 
unable  to  purchafe  it.  However,  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  lent  him  Mr.  Stone’s  Flux¬ 
ions,  by  means  of  which,  and  his  own 
penetration,  he  was  enabled,  in  a  very 
few  years,  to  compofe  a  much  more  ac¬ 
curate  treatife  on  that  fiibjecl,  than  had 
ever  before  been  publifhed.  After  his 
bidding  adieu  to  adrology  and  its  emolu¬ 
ments,  he  was  driven  to  great  hardfhips 
to  procure  fubfidence  for  his  family,  he 
having  married  a  widow  with  two  chil¬ 
dren,  who  foon  brought  him  two  more, 
tic  therefore  came  up  to  London,  ard 
worked  lome  time  at  his  bufinefs  in  Spi- 
talficlds,  and  in  his  fpare  hoyirs  taught 
mathematics,  which  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  he  went  home  and  brought  up  his 
vvffe  and  children  to  fettle  in  London. 
The  number  of  his  fcholars  now  in- 
creafing,and  hisabiihiesbecoming  pubhcly 
knowm,  he  publifhed  propofals  for  print¬ 
ing  by  fubTcription,  A  new  r cat.il e  of 

Fluxions,  with  tire  DoHtine  of  infinite 
Series ;  and  this  work  was  pubiifikd'  in 
1737.  In  1740,  he  publifhed  a  i  read  fie 
on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance,  in 
quarto;  and  the  fame  year,  a  quaito  vo¬ 
lume  of  E flays  on  feveral  curious  and 
ufcful  fubiefts  in  fpeculalive  and  mixed 
i  mathematics;  and,  foon  after,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  diploma,  by  which  he  was  co:  » 
flituted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Stockholm.  In  174X,  was  publifhed 
his  DoClrine  of  Annuities  and  Reverfionr . 
He  afterwards  publifhed  a  Treatife  ot 
Algebra,  wherein  the  fundamental  prim  - 
pies  are  fully  and  clearly  demonftrated  ; 
to  which  he  added  the  confiruftion  of  a 
great  number  of  geometrical  problems, 
with  the  method  of  refolving  them. 
Through  the  intereff  of  W.  Jones,  Efiq; 
F.  R.  S.  Mr.  Simpfon  w'as,  in  1 74- 3 ,  aj  - 
pointed  profefior  of  mathematics  in  tie 
king’s  academy  at  Woolwich ;  and  foon 

after 
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after  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society;  when  the  prefident  and  council, 
in  confideration  of  Ins  circum (lances, 
were  plcafed  to  excufe  his  admillion  fees, 
and  bis  giving  bonds  for  the  fettled  fu- 
litre  pa}Tnents,  At  the  academy  he  ex¬ 
erted  all  his  abilities  in  inftrufting  the 
pupils.  In  his  manner  of  teaching,  he 
had  a  peculiar  and  happy  addrefs,  a  cer¬ 
tain  dignity  and ,  perfpicuity,  tempered 
with  fuch  a  degree  of  mildnefs,  as  engaged 
the  attention,  efteem,  and  friendlhip  of 
his  fcholars  ;  he  therefore  acquired  great 
applaufe  from  his  fuperiors  in  the  dif- 
eharge  of  his  duty.  His  application  and 
elofe  confinement,  however,  injured  his 
health.  Exercife  and  a  proper  regimen 
were  preferibed  to  him,  but  to  little  pur- 
pole;  for  his  fpirits  funk  gradually,  till 
he  became  incapable  of  performing  his 
duty.  At  length  his  phyficians  advifed 
his  native  air  for  iiis  recovery,  and  he  fet 
out  in  February,  1761,  but  was  fo  fa¬ 
tigued  by  his  journey,  that,  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Bofworth,  he  betook  himfelf  to 
his  chamber,  and  grew  continually  worfe 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened 
the.  14' h  of  May,  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of 
his  age.  Fie  left  a  fon  and  daughter, 
the  former  an  orticer  in  the  royal  regi¬ 
ment  of  artillery;  and  the  king,  at  the 
in  (lances  of  lord  Ligonier,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  Mr.  Simpfon's  extraordinary  me¬ 
rit,  was  pleaded  to  grant  a  penfion  to  his 
widow,  with  handfome  apartments  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  academy;  a  favour  never 
conferred  on  any  before. 

SIN,  a  breach  or  tranfgredion  of  fome 
divine  law,  or  command. 

SINAP1,  or  Sin  apis,  muftard,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  corolla  of 
which  conhfts  of  four  cruciform,  round- 
i(h,  plane,  patent,  and  entire  petals, 
with  erect  linear  ungues,  and  fcarcely  the 
length  of  the  cup  ;  the  fruit  is  an  oblong, 
rough  pod,  confiding  of  two  valves,  and 
containing  two  cells  :  the  feeds  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  globofe.  Mudard-feed  is  an 
attenuant  and  refolvent  in  a  very  high 
degree  ;  it  warms  the  ftomach,  and  ex¬ 
cites  an  appetite  :  but  its  principal  medi¬ 
cinal  ufe  is  external  in  finapifms,  appli¬ 
cations  made  to  certain  parts  when  irrita¬ 
tion  is  intended,  but  not  blidering.  It 
is  ufually  mixed  with  horfe  radifh  root, 
and  other  ingredients  of  the  fame  kind, 
for  this  purpofe. 

SINAPISM,  ia  pharmacy,  a  cata- 
plafm  of  muflaid-feed,  applied  with  a 
view  of  excii.  g  a  heat  and  rednefs  of  the 
Ikin . 
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SINCIPUT,  in  anatomy,  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  head,  reaching  from  the  fore¬ 
head  to  the  coronal  future. 

SINDON,  in  furgery,  a  little  round 
piece  of  linen,  fr Ik,  or  lint,  ufed  in  dref- 
fmg  a  wound  after  trepanning. 

SINE,  or  n^ht  Sine  of  an  Arch ,  in 
trigonometry,  is  a  right-line  drawn  from 
one  end,  or  termination  of  an  arch  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  radius  drawn  to  the 
other  termination  of  the  arch  ;  being  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  half  the  chord  of  twice 
the  arch.  See  Circle. 

Whole  SiN  E,  fimn  totus ,  the  fine  of  90 
degrees,  being  equal  to  the  radius  or  fie- 
midiameter. 

SIN  B  Compliment,  or  co-S  IN  E  of  an  Arch , 
is  that  part  of  the  diameter  intercepted 
between  the  center  and  fine,  and  is  equal 
to  the  fine  of  the  complement  of  that 
arch. 

He  fed  SiKE  of  an  Arch,  the  part  of 
the  diameter  intercepted  between  the  fine 
and  the  periphery. 

SINE-CURES,  ecclefiaftical  benefices 
without  cure  of  fouls. 

SINEW  properly  denotes  what  we  call 
a  nerve ;  though,  in  common  fpeech,  it 
is  rather  ufed  for  a  tendon. 

SINGING,  the  aftion  of  making 
divers  inflexions  of  the  voice,  agreeable 
to  the  ear.  and  correfpondcnt  to  the  notes 
of  a  fong,  or  piece  of  melody.  The  firft 
thing  to  be  done  in  learning  to  fing,  is 
to  raife  a  fcale  of  notes  by  tones  and  fe- 
mi-tones  to  an  oflave,  and  defeend  by 
the  fame  notes;  and  then  to  rife  and  fall 
by  greater  intervals,  a  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  &c.  and  to  do  all  this  by  notes  of 
different  pitch.  Then  thefe  notes  arerc- 
prefented  by  lines  and  (paces,  to  which 
the  fyllables  fa,  fo,  la,  ?ni,  are  applied, 
and  the  pupil  taught  to  name  each  line 
and  fpace  thereby  ;  whence  this  practice 
is  called  fol  fair.?. 

SINGULAR  NUMBER ,  in  gram¬ 
mar,  the  firft  manner  of  declining  nouns, 
and  conjugating  verbs;  ufed  when  we 
only  fptak  of  a  fingie  perfon  or  thing. 
The  Latins,  French,  fnglifh,  Sic.  have 
no  number  but  the  fingular  and  plural  ; 
the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  have  iikewife  a 
dual. 

SINGULTUS,  in  medicine,  a  con- 
vulfive  motion  of  the  midriff,  commonly 
called  hiccup.  See  Hiccup. 

SINISTER,  fomething  on,  or  to¬ 
wards,  the  Eft  hand.  Hence,  fome  de¬ 
rive  the  word  finifter  a  fntr.do,  becaufe 
the  gods,  by  fuch  auguries,  permit  us  to 
.proceed  in  our  defigns. 

SINISTER, 
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SINISTER,  in  heraldry.  The  fmif- 
ter  fsde  of  an  efcutcheon  is  the  left  hand 
fide ;  the  finifter  chief,  the  left  angle  of 
the  chief ;  the  finifter  bafe,  the  left  hand 
part  of  the  bafe, 

SINISTER  ASPECT,  among  aftro- 
logers,  an  appearance  of  two  planetshap- 
pt  ning  according  to  the  fiicceftion  of  the 
figns,  as  Saturn  in  Aries,  and  Mars  in 
the  fame  degree  of  Gemini. 

SINKING  FUND,  a  provifion  made 
by  parliament,  confiding  of  the  furpluf- 
age  of  other  funds,  intended  to  he  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  payment  of  the  national 
debts  ;  on  the  credit  of  which  very  large 
fums  have  been  borrowed  for  public  ufes.| 

SINOPLE,  or  Senoplf,  in  heral¬ 
dry,  denotes  vert,  or  the  green  colour  in 
armories. 

SINUATED  LEAF,  in  botany,  a 
leaf  which  has  a  number  of  fxnufes  on  its 
fide,  but  thofe  feparated  by  lobes,  not 
very  long,  nor  th-mfeives  indented,  or 
notched  at  the  edges.  Sinuato-dentated- 
leaf,  expreffes  a  leaf  like  the  former,  but 
with  the  lateral  lobes  of  a  linear  figure. 

SINUOSITY,  a  feries  of  bends  and 
turns  in  arches,  or  other  irregular  figures, 
fometinaes  jetting  out,  aad  fometimes 
falling  in. 

SINUS,  in  anatomy,  denotes  a  cavity 
in  certain  bones,  and  other  parts,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  very  narrow,  and 
the  bottom  wider  and  more  fpacious. 

Sim  us,  in  forgery,  a  little  cavity,  or 
faccuius,  frequently  formed  by  a  wound 
•or  ulcer,  wherein  pus  it  collected.  A 
finus  is  properly  a  cavity  in  the  middle 
of  a  flefhy  part,  formed  by  the  ftagnation 
and  putrefaction  of  the  blood  or  humours, 
and  which  has  wrought  itfelf  fo me  vent 
or  exit. 

SION-COLLEGE  was  founded  by 
Dr.  Thomas  White  in  16x3,  and  incor¬ 
porated  in  1664. 

SIPHON, -or  Syphon,  in  hydrau¬ 
lics,  a  bended  pipe,  one  end  of  which 
being  put  into  a  vcffel  of  liquor,  and  the 
other  hanging  out  of  the  faid  vefl'ci  over 
another,  the  liquor  will  run  out  from  the 
firft  into  the  lalt,  after  the  air  has  been 
fucked  out  of  the  external  or  lower  end 
of  the  fiphon,  and  that  as  long  as  the 
liquor  in  the  upper  vellel  is  above  the  up¬ 
per  orifice  of  the  liphon. 

SIRE,  a  title  of  honour  in  France, 
now  given  to  the  king  only,  as  a  mark 
of  fovereignty.  In  all  places  and  peti¬ 
tions,  epiftles,  difeourfes,  &c.  to  the 
king,  he  is  addreffed  under  the  title  of  fire. 
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SIRE  was  antiently  ufed  In  the  fame 
fenfe  with  fieur  and  feigneur,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  barons,  gentlemen,  and  ci¬ 
tizens. 

SIREN,  in  antiquity,  a  mer¬ 

maid  ;  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  fabu¬ 
lous  beings  rep  relented  by  Ovid,  &c.  as 
fea  monfters  with  womens  faces  and fifties 
tails;  and  by  others  decked  with  a  plu¬ 
mage  of  various  colours.  They  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  three  daughters  of 
the  river  Achelous,  and  called  Parthe- 
nope,  Ligea,  and  Leucofia.  Homer 
only  makes  mention  of  two  Sirens,  but 
others  reckon  five.  Virgil  places  them 
on  rocks,  where  veffels  are  in  danger  of 
fplitting.  Pliny  makes  them  inhabit  the 
promontory  in  Sicily,  near  cape  Pdorus. 
Claudian  fays,  they  inhabited  harmonious 
rocks  ;  that  they  were  charming  mon¬ 
fters;  and  that  bailors  were  wrecked  on 
their  rocks  without  regret,  and  even  ex¬ 
pired  in  rapture.  Ariedi  fuppofes  it  to 
conftitute  a  peculiar  genus  of  cetaceous 
fifties.  The  character  he  gives  of  it  is  the 
following:  it  has  no  pinnated  tail;  the 
head,  neck,  and  breaft,  down  to  the 
navel,  reprefent  thofe  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies ;  there  are  only  two  fins  on  the 
whole  body,  and  thofe  fland  on  the 
breaft.  Baitholine,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Curofities,  deferibes  fuch  a  fifh  as  this, 
under  the  name  of  Syrene,  and  Barche- 
witz  under  the  name  of  homo  marinus. 
This  author  fays  that  he  faw  one  at  fea, 
aud  that  it  is  wholly  different  from  the 
manati,  and  from  all  other  fifties.  The 
Philofophical  TranfaClions  alfo  contain 
an  account  of  a  fea  man  feen  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  feas,  and  feveral  other  writers  of 
credit  give  countenance  to  the  ftory. 
Their  defeription  tells  us,  that  from  the 
navel  to  the  tail  it  is  one  ftiapelefs  niafs 
of  fiefh,  without  any  appearance  of  a 
finny  tail,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
ft  ru  flu  re  of  a  fifh.  The  peftoral  fins  re¬ 
ferable  hands,  and  are  compofed  of  five 
bones,  or  fingers,  joined  by  a  membrane. 
With  thefe  it  fvvims.  It  were  much  to 
wifhed,  that  feme  accurate  ichthyologift 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  and 
examining  this  creature,  if  it  really  cxifis 
different  from  the  other  animals  of  the 
fea.  Artedi  ferns  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  accounts,  but  thinks  it  better  not  to 
judge  of  a  thing  not  yet  feen,  than  to 
pronounce  any  thing  ralhly  againft  the 
accounts  of  creditable  authors. 

SIRIUS,  in  aftronomy,  the  dog  ftar; 
a  very  bright  ftar,  of  the  firft  magnitude, 

‘in 
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in  the  mouth  of  the  conHeliation  canis 
major,  of  the  great  dog. 

*  SISIPHUS,  in  fabulous  hiHory.Vme  of 
of  the  defeendants  of  fEolus, married  Me- 
rope,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  who  bore  him 
GJaucus.  He  lived  at  Epyra  in  Pelopon- 
nefns,  and  was  a  very  fubtle  man.  Others 
fay  that  he  was  a  Trojan  fecretary,  who 
was  pumfhed  for difeovering  ferrets  of  (late, 
and  others  that  he  was  a  notorious  robber 
killed  by  Thefeus.  All  the  poets  how¬ 
ever  agree  that  he  was  punifhed  in  Tar- 
rarus  for  his  crimes,  by  rolling  a  gteat 
Hone  to  the  top  of  an  hill,  which  con¬ 
stantly  recoiled  and  rolling  down  incef- 
f^ntly  renewed  his  labour. 

SISON,  corn  parfley,  or  bifhop’s- 
weed,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
general  corolla  of  which  is  uniform  : 
the  feed  of  this  plant  is  one  of  the  four 
lefler  hot  feeds  of  the  fliops,  and  is  an 
attenuant,  aperient,  and  carminative.  It 
is  preferihed  in  flatulencies  and  colics,  and 
againfl  ob'ftruftions  of  the  menfes;  and 
is  laid  alfo  to  be  a  iithrontriptic. 

SISYMBRIUM,  water-ereilefs,  in  bo¬ 
tany  a  genus  of  plants,  the  corolla  where¬ 
of  confifts  of  four  cruciform,  oblong, 
e-recto  patent  petals,  oftentimes  lefs  than 
the  cuo,  with  a  great  number  of  un¬ 
gues  :  the  fruit  is  a  long,  crooked,  cylin¬ 
drical  pod,  confifting  of  two  valves,  and 
containing  two  cells  :  the  feeds  arc  nu¬ 
merous  and  fm all.  The  young  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  frequently  eaten  in  ipring 
as  a  fallad  :  the  whole  plant  is  of  an 
acid  talle,  and  is  a  powerful  attendant 
and  refolvcnt.  It  is  recommended  as  a 
kind  of  fpecific  in  the  feurvy,  and  is  eaten 
in  large  quantities  for  that  intention  with 
great  luccefs.  It  is  good  again!!  obfiruc- 
tions  of  the  vicera,  and  confequently  in 
jaundices,  and  many  of  the  chronic  dif- 
eafes.  It  is  alfo  a  powerful  diuretic,  and 
promoter  of  the  menfes  :  the  bell  way 
of  ufmg  it  is  in  manner  of  a  fallad,  or  by 
drinking  the  exprefled  juice,  which  is  at 
prelent  much  a  cuflom  with  us  in  fprihg 
with  that  of  brook-  lime,  See. 

SITE,  or  Scite,  the  fltuation  of  a 
houfe,  mcHuage,  Sec.  and  fometimes  the 
ground-plot,  or  fpot  of  earth  it  Hands  on. 

In  logic,  fit  us  is  one  of'  the  predica¬ 
ments  declaring  a  fubjedl  to  be  fo  and  fo 
placed  :  and  in  geometry  and  algebra,  it 
denotes  the  fltuation  of  lines,  furfaces,  Sec. 

SIUM,  water-parfnip,  Ikirret,  and  nin- 
zin,  in  botony,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  ge¬ 
neral  corolla  of  which  is  uniform  :  the 
partial  one  confifls  of  five  inflex  equal 
petals  :  the  fruit  is  naked,  and  of  an 
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oval  or  roundifh  figure,  fmall,  flriated, 
and  feparable  into  two  parts  :  the  feeds 
aie  two,  roundifh,  flriated  and  convex  on 
the  one  fide,  anA  plane  on  the  other. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  eaten  either 
ciude  or  boiled,  are  faid  to  break  and 
expel  the  Hone ;  to  excite  urine  and 
the  menfes  ;  to  promote  the  expulfion 
of  the  foetus  ;  and  to  be  ^ood  in  a  dy- 
fentry. 

SIXTH,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  Ample 
original  concords,  or  harmonica!  inter¬ 
vals. 

SIZE,  the  name  of  an  inHrument  ufed 
to  find  the  bignefs  of  fine  round  pearls 
withal.  It  confiHs  of  thin  pieces  or 
leaves,  .about  two  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  broad,  faflened  together  at  one 
end  by  a  rivet.  In  each  of  thefe  are 
round  holes  drilled  of  different  diameters. 
Thefe  in  the  fir (1  leaf  ferve  formeafuring 
pearls  from  half  a  grain  to  feven  grains  ; 
thofe  of  the  fecond,  for  pearls  from  eight 
grains, or  two  carats,  to  five  carats,  Sec.  and 
thofe  of  the  third,  for  pearls  from  fi,x  ca¬ 
rats  and  a  half  to  eight  carats  and  a  half. 

Size  is  alfo  a  fort  of  paint,  varnifh,  or 
glue,  ufed  by  painters.  Sec.  1  he  fhrtds 
and  parings  of  leather,  parchment,  or 
vellum,  being  boiled  in  water  and  drain¬ 
ed,  make  fize.  This  fubHance  is  ufed  in 
many  trades.  Mr.  Boyle  mentions  a- 
mong  other  ufes,  that  fine  red  Hands  and 
hanging  (helves  are  coloured  with  ground 
vermilion  tempered  with  Hze,  and  when 
dry  are  laid  over  with  common  varnifh. 
There  is  alfo  a  fize  made  of  inng-glafs, 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  like 
purpofes ;  but  this  fize  will  not  keep 
above  three  or  four  days,  fo  that  no  more 
fhould  be  made  of  it  at  once  than  prefent 
occafion  requires.  The  manner  of  ufmg 
fize  is  to  melt  fome  of  it  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  feraping  as  much  whittling  into 
it  as  may  only  colour  it,  let  them  be  well 
incorporated  together;  after  which  you 
may  whiten  frames,  Sec.  with  it.  After 
it  dries,  melt  the  fize  again,  and  put  more 
whiting,  and  whiten  the  frames,  Sec. 
feven  or  eight  times,  letting  it  dry  be¬ 
tween  each  time  :  but  before  it  is  quite 
dry,  between  each  wafhing,  you  muft 
fmooth  and  wet  it  over  with  a  clean 
brufh-penci!  in  fair  water. 

To  make  goid-fize,  take  gum  animi 
and  afphaltum,  of  each  one  ounce;  mi¬ 
nium,  litharge  of  gold,  and  umber,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ;  reduce  ah  into  a  ve¬ 
ry  fine  powder,  and  add  to  them  four 
ounces  of  linfeed-oil,  and  eight  ounces  of 
drying-oil ;  digeH  them  over  a  gentle  fire 
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that  does  not  flame,  fo  that  the  mixture 
may  only  flmmer,  but  not  boil  *,  for  fear 
it  (hould  run  over  and  Set  the  houfe  a-fire, 
keep  it  constantly  Stirring  with  a  flick  till 
all  the  ingredients  are  diflolved  and  in¬ 
corporated,  and  do  not  leave  off  Stirring 
it  till  it  becomes  thick  and  ropy  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  boiled  enough,  let  it  (land  till  it  is 
almofl  cold,  and  then  drain  it  through  a 
coarfe  linen-cloth  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

To  prepare  it  for  working,  put  what 

quantity  you  may  have  occafion  to  ufe  in 

ahorfe-  mufcle  (hell,  adding  fo  much  o  il  of 
7  ^  ,  , 

turpentine  as  will  diflblve  it,  and  making 
it  as  thin  as  the  bottom  of  your  feed-lac 
varnifn  ;  hold  it  over  a  candle,  and  then 
drain  it  through  a  linnen-fag  into  another 
fheli ;  add  to  thefe  fo  much  Vermillion  as 
will  make  it  of  a  darkifh-red  :  if  it'  is  too 
thick  for  drawing,  you  may  thin  it  with 
fome  oil  of  turpentine.  The  chief  ufe 
of  this  flze  is  for  laying  on  metals. 

The  bed  gold-fize  for  burnifhing  is 
made  as  follows  :  take  fine  bole,  what 
quantity  you  pleafe,  grind  it  finely  on  a 
marblq,  then  ferane  into  it  a  little  beef- 
diet  :  grind  all  well  together  ;  after  which 
mix  a  fmall  proportion  of  parchment-fize 
with  a  double  proportion  of  waiter,  and  it 
is  done. 

To  make  Silver- Size  :  take  tobacco  pipe 
clay,  in  fine  powder,  into  which  ferape 
iome  black  lead  and  a  little  Genoa-foap, 
and  grind  them  all  together  with  parch- 
jment-fize,'  as  already  directed. 

SKELETON,  in  anatomy,  an  allem- 
blage  or  arrangement  of  all  the  bones  of 
a  dead  animal,  dried,  cleanfed,  and  dif- 
pofed  in  their  natural  fituation,  and  kept 
in  that  order  by  means  of  wires,  See. 

*  SK1E,  an  ifland  in  Scotland,  and 
one  of  the  largeft  of  the  w'eflern  iflands- 
It  is  about  lixty  miles  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  from 
the  counties  of  Rofs  and  Invernefs  by  a 
narrow  channel,  thirty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  ten  in  breadth.  It  is  cut  in¬ 
to  a  great  number  of  gulphs  and  promon- 
taries,  and  there  are  feven  high  moun¬ 
tains  near  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the 
ifland.  The  vallies  are  fruitful  in  paf- 
•tures,  and  produce  plenty  of  barley  and 
oats.  The  fea  about  it  is  full  of  fish. 

SKIN,  Cutis,  in  anatomy.  See  Cutis, 

Skin,  in  commerce,  is  particularly 
ufed  for  the  membrane  dripped  off  the 
animal  to  be  prepared  by  the  tanner, 
Ikinner,  currier,  parchment  maker,  See. 
>and  converted  into  leather,  8c c. 

Skins  of  beads  manufactured  become 
parchment  and  vellum  ;  leather,  of  which 
Voju.  IV. 
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are  made  fhoes  and  boots,  faddles,  har~ 
neffes,  and  furniture  for  horfes,  gloves 
and  garments,  coaches  and  chairs,  houfe" 
hold-duff,  covers  of  books,  drinking  vef- 
fels,  8c c.  and  furs  for  cloathing,  hats, 
caps,  See.  Thofe  branches  of  trade  that 
are  derivable  from  the  fkin-  trade,  render 
it  a  very  great  mercantile  concern,  and 
well  defervin'g  prefervation  as  much  as  we 
can  within  ourfelves.  The  Englifh  have 
greatly  cncreafed  their  quantity  of  firs  and 
ikins  of  all  forts  from  their  north ren  co¬ 
lonies,  fmee  they  planted  northwards  to¬ 
wards  Nova-Scotia,  Annapolis,  and  other 
places  towards  the  river  Canada.  The 
Several  forts  of  Ikins  brought  to  Europe 
from  thofe  parts  are  the  following  kinds, 
viz.  deer- (kins,  bear,  beaver,  otter,  racoon, 
fox,  elk,  cat,  wolf,  martin,  mink,  muf- 
quefh,  fifher,  See, 

SKINNER,  one  who  works  anti  deals 
in  Ikins .  .  f 

SKIRMISH,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  dis¬ 
orderly  kind  of  combat  or  encounter,  in 
pretence  of  two  armies,  between  fmall 
parties,  or  perfons,  who  advance  from 
the  body  for  that  purpofe,  and  introduce 
to  a  general  and  regular  fight. 

SKULL,  Cranium  et  calvaria,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  that  part  of  the  head  which  forms 
its  great  bony  cavity ;  and  in  a  living 
fubjerit  contains  the  brain.  The  Shape 
of  the  Skull  is  oval :  its  exterior  Surface  is 
convex,  and  its  interior  concave;  its 
round  figure  is  an  advantage  to  its  capa¬ 
city  :  it  is  a  little  deprefled  and  longiily 
advancing  out  behind,  and  flatted  on  the 
two  fides  that  form  the  temples,  which 
contributes  to  the  enlargement  of  the  fight 
and  hearing  :  it  is  of  unequal  thicknefs 
in  the  Several  parts,  and  Is  compofed  of 
two  lamellae,  or  tables,  an  exterior  and 
interior,  laid  or  applied  over  each  other, 
between  which  there  is  a  dipl'de,  or  me- 
ditullium,  being  a  thin  fpongeous  fub- 
flance,  made  of  bony  fibres,  detached 
from  each  lamina,  and  full  of  little  cells 
of  different  bignefks  :  the  tables  are  hard 
and  Solid,  the  fibres  being  dole  to  each 
other :  the  diploe  is  fbft,  in  regard  the 
bony  fibres  arc  here  at  a  greater  diftance  ; 
a  contrivance  whereby  the  fkull  is  not 
only  made  lighter,  bur  lefs  liable  to  frac¬ 
tures  :  the  external  lamina  is  Smooth, 
and  covered  with  the  pericranium  ;  the 
internal  is  likewife  Smooth,  abating  the 
furrows  made  by  the  puliation  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  of  the  dura  mater  before  the  crani¬ 
um  be  arrived  at  its  confidence  :  it  bps 
Several  holes,  through  which  it  gives  paf- 
fage  to  the  Spinal  marrow, ,  nerves,  arte 
1  D  d  r\§ 
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ties,  and  veins,  for  the  conveyance  and 
reconveyance  of  the  blood,  8< c.  between 
the  heart  and  the  brain.  The  bones  of 
the 'fkull  are  eight,  viz.  the  os  frontis, 
the  two  parietal  bones,  the  two  bones 
of  the  temples,  the  occipital,  the  fphe- 
noids,  and  the  ethmoides ;  each  of 
which  are  defcribed  under  their  feve- 
ral  names.  All  the  bones  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  are  found  to  be  imperfe<ft  in  new¬ 
born  infants;  the  finus  and  its  meditul- 
lium  are  almoft  wholly  wanting ;  the 
bony  fibres  in  the  formation  of  almoft  all 
of  them  are  carried  in  form  of  rays  from 
a  center  towards  the  circumference  ;  and 
mo  ft  of  them  are  not  fingle,  as  in  adults, 
but  compofed  each  of  feveral  fruftules,  or 
little  pieces ;  nor  are  the  futures  at  that 
time  formed,  and  frequently  there  are 
triquetrous  little  bones  between  them.  In 
adults  the  feveral  bones  of  the  fkull  are 
in  general  joined  by  futures  :  thefe  fu¬ 
tures  are  either  common  or  proper  :  the 
proper  futures  are  diftinguifhed  into  the 
true,  and  the  falfe  or  fpurious  ;  they  are 
called  true  futures  when  the  bones  are 
joined  together  by  means  of  a  multitude 
of  unequal  denticulated  eminences,  form¬ 
ing  an  appearance  fomewhat  like  the  edge 
of  a  faw  :  thefe  denticulations  enter  mu¬ 
tually  into  each  other’s  fmufes,  and  on 
the  outfide  are  moft  plainly  viiible  :  of 
this  kind  are  thofe  called  the  coronal,  fa- 
gittal,  and  lambdoidal  futures. 

The  falfe  or  fpurious  fut  ures  are  thofe 
fquamofe  ones  of  the  temporal  and  parie¬ 
tal  bones,  and  of  the  cs  frontis  and  fphe- 
noids,  in  the  angle  where  they  unite 
with  the  parietal  ones.  The  common  fu¬ 
tures  are  the  tranfverfal  one,  which  joins 
the  os  frontis  with  the  bones  below  it, 
the  fphcnoidal,  the  ethmoidal,  and  the 
zygomatic  ;  but  thefe  are  of  little  mo¬ 
ment.  Some  authors  mention  the  having 
met  with  fkulis  in  which  there  were  no 
futures  at  all.  Between  the  futures,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  larsabdoidei  and  fagittal,  there 
are  found,  in  many  fkulis,  certain  final  1 
bones  ;  thefe  are  called,  by  fome,  offa 
triguetra,  from  their  figure  ;  by  others, 
ofta  wormiana :  they  are  uncertain  in 
their  figures  and  fi tuition,  and  are  joined 
to  the  others  by  futures  :  thefe  bones  are 
by  fome  efteemed  a  great  medicine  in 
cpilepfies. 

The  ufc  of  the  futures  is,  i.  That 
the  dura  mater  may  in  thofe  parts  be 
very  firmly  joined  to  the  cranium  and 
pericranium,  x.  That,  in  infants,  the 
bead  may  the  more  eafily  be  extended  in 
Its  growth  from  the  feveral  bongs  being 
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at  that  period  difunited  at  thefe  place© 

3.  That  the  tranfpiration  from  the  brain 
may  be  the  more  free  and  eafy  at  that 
time  of  life  in  which  thsy  are  open,  and 
at  which  alfo  the  habit  is  more  humid. 

4. ’  That  very  large  fractures  of  the  fkull 
might  in  fome  meafure  be  prevented  : 
and  finally,  there  is  another  advantage  in 
their  opennefs  in  children,  namely,'  that 
medicinal  applications  to  the  external 
part  of  the  head  may  penetrate  and  do 
fervice. 

The  foramina  in  thr  cranium  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  their  ufes  important :  thefe 
are  divided  into  the  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  :  fey  the  external  are  meant  thofe 
which  are  eafily  difeovered  on  the  exter¬ 
nal  furfacc  of  the  fkull ;  and  by  the  in¬ 
ternal  are  meant  thofe  which  are  moft 
obvious  in  the  internal  furface.  Of  the 
larger  internal  foramina  we  count  eleven 
pair,  affording  paffage  to  the  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves  of  the  brain  :  befides 
thefe,  we  arc  to  remark  one  which  is 
fingle,  namely,  the  great  foramen  of  the 
occipital  bone,  that  gives  paffage  to  the 
medulla  fpiualis,  and  with  it  to  the  accef- 
fory  fpinal  nerves,  and  to  the  vertebral 
arteries.  Particular  regard  is  to  be  had 
to  the  firft  pair  of  thefe  foramina,  which 
may  indeed  be  more  properly  called  a 
congeries  of  the  foramina  of  the  os  cribro- 
fum ;  thefe  give  paffage  to  the  filaments- 
of  the  firft  pair  of  nerves,  called  the  ol- 
faflory  nerves  :  the  fecond  pair  are  in  the 
fphenoidal  bones,  and  give  paffage  to  the 
optic  nerves  :  the  third  pair  are  called  the 
unequal  and  lacerated  foramina,  and  gave 
paffage  to  the  third  and  fourth  pair  of  the 
nerves,  to  the  firft  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  and  to  the  fixth  pair;  as  alfo  to  the 
emlftary  of  the  receptacles  of  the  dura  ma¬ 
ter  :  the  fourth  pair  are  in  the  fphenoidal 
bone,  and  give  paffage  to  the  fecond 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which 
is  diftributed  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
upper  jaw  :  the  fifth,  or  oval  foramina, 
give  paffage  to  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  and  to  the  emiffary  of  the  dura  ma¬ 
ter  :v  the  fixth  is  a  very  lfnall  foramen, 
and  admits  of  an  artery/  which  is  diftri- 
buted  over  the  dura  mater,  and  is  that 
which  forms  the  impreffions  of  little 
fhrubs  or  trees  on  the  parietal  bones  :  the 
f'eventh  is  placed  between  the  fella  equina 
and  the  petrofe  apophyfts,  andif  tranf- 
mits  no  veflcls,  but  is  fhut  up  by  the  dura 
mater.:  the  eighth  pair  of  foramina  give 
paffage  to  the  carotid  arteries,  whence  it 
,is  called  the  carotid  foramen  ;  and  the 
iu  ter  coital  ugtve  has  its  egrefs  alfo  at  this 

opening  t 
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©pening  :  through  the  ninth,  which  is 
in  the  os  petrofum,  pafTes  the  auditory 
nerve  :  through  the  tenth,  which  is  be* 
tween  the  os  petrofum  and  the  occipital 
bone,  pafs  the  parvagum  and  the  lateral 
finufes  of  the  dura  mater,  together  with 
the  fpinal  nerve  :  the  eleventh  is  in  the 
os  occipitis,  near  the  edge  of  the  foramen 
magnum ;  and  through  this  pafs  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves,  called  the  lin- 
guale. 

Befides  thefe  foramina,  there  are  a 
number  of  little  ones  in  the  os  petrofum, 
often  very  vifible  ;  one  of  thefe  carries 
Bach  a  branch  of  the  auditory  nei  ve  to 
the  dura  mater  ;  and  the  other  principal 
one  tranfmits  the  fanguiferous  veflels  to 
the  labyrinth,  or  the  internal  organ  |of 
hearing.  See  Ear. 

Of  the  external  foramina,  there  are 
two  proper  ones  of  the  os  frontis,  a  little 
above  the  orbits  ;  thefe  are,  from  their 
fituation,  called  fupra  orbitalia :  they 
give  palfage  to  the  opthalmic  nerve  of 
Willis.  Befides  thefe  there  are  four  other 
foramina  common  to  the  os  frontis,  and 
to  the  plane  or  papyraceous  bones  of  the 
orbit ;  two  of  thefe  are  placed  on  each 
fide,  and  they  tranfmit  little  nerves  and 
velfeis  to  the  finus  @f  the  ethmoidal  bone. 
In  the  parietal  bone  there  is  one,  which 
ferves  for  the  paffage  of  a  vein  from  the 
c-utis  of  the  cranium  into  the  fagittal  Units 
of  the  dura  mater,  or  from  the  fagittal 
finus  to  the  external  veins  of  the  head  ; 
but  this  is  often  wanting.  In  each  of 
the  ofTa  temporum  there  are  three  com'- 
moti  foramina  ;  the  firft  of  thefe  is  the 
foramen  jugale,  which  ferves  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  crotaphite-mufcle  ;  the  fecond 
is  large,  in  which  is  the  finus  of  the  ju¬ 
gular  "vein  ;  and  the  third  is  the  dinftus 
Euftachii,  fituated  between  the  petrofum 
and  the  fphenoides,  and  leading  from 
the  mouth  into  the  internal  ear.  Befid  s 
thefe  common  foramina  of  the  offa  tem¬ 
porum,  there  are  alfo  three  proper  ones  : 
i.  The  meatus  auditorius.  z.  The  aquae- 
du£t  of  Fallopius,  fituated  between  the 
maffoide  and  ftyloide  procefs;  and  tranf- 
mitting  the  hard  portion  of  the  auditory 
nerve.  3.  A  foramen  behind  the  mal- 
tiode  procefs,  ferving  for  the  ingrefs  of  a 
vein  into  the  lateral  finus,  or  for  the 
tgrefs  of  one  from  the  lateral  finus  into 
the  veins  of  the  occiput.  Tn  the  occipital 
bone^ncre  are  two  foramina,  fituated  be¬ 
hind  the  condyloide  apophyfes,  and 
ferving  to  give  paflage  to  the  vertebral 
veins,  into  the  lateral  finufes  of  the  dura 
mater  ;  thefe,  however,  are  wanting  in 
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many  fkulls.  Tn  the  fphenoides,  befides 
the  internal  ones  already  deferibed,  are 
the  apertures  of  the  finufes  into  the  nof- 
trils,  common  to  them  with  the  bones  of 
the  palate,  and  which  are  the  apertures 
of  the  nares  and  fauces  :  there  is  another 
canal  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pterygoide 
procefl'es,  ferving  for  the  paffage  of  the 
novum  cmifTarium  of  the  dura  mater. 
In  the  os  ethmoides  there  are,  1.  Thofe 
common  to  this  bone  with  the  os  frontis, 
fituated  in  the  interior  fide  of  the  orbit, 
and  already  deferibed.  And,  2,  The 
apertures  of  the  ethmoikl  finufes  into 
the  noftrils.  In  the  examination  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fkulls,  other  foramina,  befides 
thefe,  will  occafionally  be  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  ;  but  thefe  are  either  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  lufus  naturae,  as  is  often, 
the  cafe  ;  or  they  are  otherwife  fuch  as 
ferye  only  to  give  paffage  to  veffels  ferving 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  bones  in  which 
they  Hand. 

Concealed,  Injuries  and  Wounds  of  the 
Skull.  When  a  blunt  instrument  is 
the  occafion  of  any  injury  of  the  cranium, 
if  the  injured  part  does  not  fufnciently 
appear  of  itfelf,  great  induftry  is  necd- 
fary  to  difeover  it.  Where  the  common 
integuments  appear  tumid  and  foft,  they 
are  in  this  cafe  to  be  divided  to  the  bone ; 
but  in  making  the  incifion,  care  mud  be 
taken  not  to  lay  too  much  ftrefs  upon  the 
knife,  leaf!  fplinters  of  the  fra&ured  cra¬ 
nium  fliould,  by  that  means,  be  forced 
upon  the  brain.  The  belt  way  to  make 
this  incifion,  according  to  Heifter,  is  in 
form  of  the  letter  X,  and  about  an  inch 
and  half  in  length,  lifting  up  the  fkin  at 
each  angle,  and  leaving  the  bone  bare. 
The  blood  that  is  fpilt,  may  be  taken  up 
by  a  fponge,  and  dry  lint  fluffed  between 
the  fkin  and  the  cranium  :  and  having 
thus  found  out  the  injured  part  of  the 
cranium,  the  trepan  is  to  be  applied,  if  it 
be  found  neceffary.  If  fplinters  of  the 
bone  are  now  found,  they  muff  be  re¬ 
moved  either  with  the  fingers  or  forceps, 
or,  when  they  hang  to  the  pericranium, 
with  fcilfars  ;  but  when  they  adhere 
pretty  firmly,  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
the  cranium,  iris  more,  advifeable  tore- 
place  them,  than  to  endeavour  to  remove 
them  by  violence.  In  wounds  of  the 
cranium,  or  fkull,  the  firft  bufinefs  is  to 
find  whether  they  are  terminated  in  the 
external  parts  of  the  cranium,  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  penetrate  into  its  cavity  :  this 
is  fo  be  known „  1.  By  the  eye.  x.  By 
the  probe;  which,  however,  muff  he 
gently  ufed  here,  for  fear  of  bringing  on 
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farther  mi  (chief.  3.  By  examining  the 
indrurrient  with  which  the  blow  was 
given,  and  confidering  the  degree  of  force 
with  which  it  was  impelled.  And,  ladly, 
the  prefence  or  abfence  of  very  bad  fymp- 
tqms :  for  a  violent  blow  upon  the  head 
will  always  be  attended  with  vomitings 
and  vertigos,  and  blood  will  be  difeharged 
from  the  nofc,  ears,  and  mouth,  and  the 
wounded  perfon  will  lofe  his  fpeech  and 
fenfes.  Thefe  diforders  will  appear,  fome- 
times  fooner  and  fometimes  later,  but  are 
always  mod  violent,  when  the  wound  is 
by  a  fall  or  by  fowe  blunt  indrument  ; 
in  which  cafes  the  cranium  is  ufually  much 
.Chattered.  The  blood  which  difeharges 
itfclf  by  the  wound,  -  that  is  made  by  a 
(harp  inflrument,  will  infinuate  itfelf  be¬ 
tween  the  common  integuments  and  the 
cranium  *.  in  the  comufions  that  are  made 
with  blunt  indruments,  fometimes  it  will 
be  concealed  under  the  cranium  ;  and,  by 
corrupting  the  periodeum  and  the  crani¬ 
um,  will  bring  on  ulcers  and  caries  of  the 
bone,  and  frequently  oocadons  fevers, 
convulfions,  and  death. 

SKY,  the  blue  expanfe  of  air,  or  at- 
mofphcre.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  attributes 
the  azure  colour  of  the  (ky  to  vapours  be¬ 
ginning  to  condenfe  therein,  which  have 
attained  confidence^enoagh  to  reflect  the 
mod  refiexible  rays,  viz.  the  violet  ones ; 
but  not  enough  to  reflect  any  of  the  lei's 
refiexible  ones.  M.  de  la  Hire  attributes 
it  to  our  viewing  a  black  objeCt,  viz.  the 
dark  regions  beyond  the  limits  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  through  a  white  or  lucid  one, 
viz.  the  air  illuminated  by  the  fun  :  a 
mixture  of  black  and  white  always  ap¬ 
pearing  blue.  But  this  conjecture  is  not 
originally  his,  being  as  old  as  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 

SLAB,  an  out  fide  fappy  plank  or  board 
fa  wed  off  from  the  fides  of  a  timber  tree  : 
the  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fiat  piece  of 
marble. 

Slabs  of  Tin,  the  Ieffer  mafies,  which 
the  workers  at  the  tin  mines  cad  the  me¬ 
tal  into  :  thefe  are  run  into  moulds  made 
of  done. 

>  SLACKEN,  in  metallurgy,  a  term 
Aided  by  the  miners  to  expreis  a  fpongy 
and  femi-vitrified  fubdance,  which  they 
ufe  to  mix  with  the  ores  of  metals,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  fufion.  It  is  the  fcorics  or 
fciim,  feparated  from  the  fur  face  of  the 
former  fufion  of  metals.  To  this  they 
frequently  add  lime-done,  and  fometimes 
a  kind  of  coarfe  iron-ore,  in  the  running 
ff  the  poorer  golden  ores. 
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SLATE,  a  biuifh  foffle  done,  very, 
foft  when  dug  out  of  the  quarry,  and 
therefore  eafily  cut  or  fawed  into  thin 
long  fquares,  to  ferve  indead  of  tiles  for 
the  covering  of  houfes  ;  alfo  for  making 
tables,  See. 

SLAVE,  a  perfon  in  the  abfolute  pow¬ 
er  of  a  mader,  either  by  war  or  ccnqued. 
Menage  and  Vofiius  derive  the  word  from 
S'claruis  the  name  of  a  Scythian  people, 
whom-  Charlemagne  condemned  to  a  per¬ 
petual  imprifonment ;  whence  the  Italians 
formed  their  fcklavo ,  the  Germans  their 
fclave ,  the  French  their  enclave,  and  we 
Jlawes. 

SLAUGHTER.  See'  Man-Daughter, 
Homicide ,  &c. 

Slaugater-Skins,  a  term  ufed  by 
our  curriers  and  leather-dreders  for  the 
(kins  of  oxen  or  other  beads,  when  frefh, 
and  covered  with  the  hair :  fuch  as  they 
receive  them  from  the  daughter  houfes, 
where  the  butchers  (lay  the  carcafe. 

SLEDGE,  a  kind  of  carriage  without 
wheels,  for  the  conveyance  of  very 
weighty  things,  as  huge  dones,  eke. 

This  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  large  fmith’s 
hammer,  to  be  ufed  with  both  hands. 
Of  this  there  are  two  forts;  the  uphand 
(ledge,  which  is  ufed  by  under- workmen, 
when  the  work  is  not  of  the  larger  fort  ; 
it  is  ufed  with  both  the  hands  before,  and 
they  feldom  raife  it  higher  than  their 
head  ;  but  the  other,  which  is  called  the 
about- dedge,  and  which  is  ufed  for  batter¬ 
ing  or  drawing  out  the  larged  work,  is 
held  by  the  handle  with  both  hands,  and 
fwung  round  over  their  heads  at  their 
arms  end,  to  drike  as  hard  a  blow  as  they 
can. 

SLEEP,  that  date  wherein  the  body 
appearing  perfectly  at  red,  external  ob¬ 
jects  move  the  organs  of  the  fenfe  as  ufual, 
without  exciting  the  ufual  fenfatjons. 
Every  one  knows  that  in  deep  there  is  a 
cedation  from  aCtion.  When  wakinp,  we 
walk,  difeourfe,  move  this  or  that  limb, 
St c.  but,  in  natural  and  undidurbed  red, 
there  is  nothing  of  ail  thefe  ;  being  awake, 
we  perform  feveral  motions  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  contraction  of  our  mufeles  ;  when 
afieep,  thofe  mufeles  only  are  contracted, 
whofe  a£tion  is,  in  a  manner,  involunta¬ 
ry,  or  to  which  the  mind  has  always  fo 
condantly  determined  the  fpirit,  that  it 
does  it  by  a  habit,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  reafoning  faculty;  fuch  are 
thofe  of  the  heart  and  bread.  So  that 
there  is,  at  this  time,  a  relaxation  or 
loofenefs  of  the  moving  fibres  of  the  feve- 
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yal  member';,  or,  at'  leaft,  fuch  a  quiet 
pofi'tion  and  ftate  of  them,  by  which  all 
the  antagonift  mufcles  are  in  an  asquili- 
brium  and  equality  of  aftion,  not  over¬ 
powering  one  another.  For  this,  indeed, 
fee  ms  to  be  one  great  defign  of  deep,  to 
recover  to  the  parts  overftretched  with 
labour  their  former  tone  and  force;  and, 
therefore,  we  do  naturally,  when  rora- 
poling  ourfelves  to  reft,  put  our  body  in 
that  pofture  which  molt  favours  the  par¬ 
ticular  wearied  limbs,  and  conduce  to  this 
end.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  very  plain 
that  there  is  in  deep,  not  only  a  reft  and 
fufoenfion  from  acting  of  molt  of  our  . bo- 
dtly  organs,  but  even  of  our  thinkirig  fa¬ 
culty  too;  that  is  to  prevent  cavils,  a 
ceadng  from  Inch  thoughts  as  when  wak¬ 
ing  we  are  exercifed  about,  which  we  do 
reflect  upon,  and  will,  to  employ  our  mind 
with  *.  for  though  dreams  are  thoughts, 
yet  they  are  but  imperfect  and  incoherent 
opes,  and  are,  indeed,  either  fo  faint  and 
languid  reprefeiv ations,  as  to  be  confident 
with  our  deep  as  fome  may  be;  or  elle, 
if  they  be  ftrong  and  lively,  they  are,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  interruption  and 
•didurhance  of  it. 

From  hence  it  will  follow,  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  arterial  fluid  snuft  be,  cetaeris 
paribus,  more  fedate,  even,  and  regular 
in  the  time  of  deeping,  than  waking; 
for,  hefides  the  various  alterations  which; 
in  the  latter  date,  this  receives  from  the 
feveral  pafiions  of  the  mind,  the  very 
conrrafi ions  of  the  mufcles  themfelves,  in 
exercites  of  the  body,  do  differently  for¬ 
ward  its  courfe  ;  whereas,,  in  deep,  the 
force  of  the  heat  and  peftoral  mufcles,  be¬ 
ing  more  conftant  and  uniform,  gives  it  a 
more  calm  and  equally  continued  impulfe. 

Hence,  aifo,  it  will  come  to  pads,  that 
the  influx  of  the  liquor  of  the  nerves  in¬ 
to  the  organs  of  the  body,  as  alfo  its  re¬ 
flux  towards  the  brain,  is,  in  deep,  either 
none,  or  very  inconfiderable ;  that  is, 
that  this  fluid  has,  at  this  time,  but  little 
or  no  motion  :  for  i:  is  mufcular  aftion 
and  dentation  that  require  it  to  be  thus 
determined,  this  way  or  that,  which  are 
now  hardly  any;  and  yet,  by  the  arrival 
of  the  blood  at  the  brain,  this  juice  will 
dill  be  feparated  there,  fit  to  be  derived 
into  its  canals  or  tubes  :  fo  that,  by  this 
means,  there  will  he  a  kind  of  accumula¬ 
tion,  or  hying  up  in  (lore  of  fpirits  for  the 
offices  and  requirements  of  waking. 

Thus  we  may,  in  fhort,  look  upon  this 
time  as  the  time  of  wearing  out,  or  the 
deftrudlion  of  the  animal  fabric  ;  and  the 
iime  of  the  deep,  as  that  in  which  it  is 
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repaired  and  recruited;  and  not  only  on 
the  account  we  have  juft  mentioned  con¬ 
cerning  the  nervous  liquor,  but  alfo  with 
refpe£t  to  all  the  other  parts,  as  well  fluid 
as  (olid;  for  aftion  does  neccflarily,  by 
degrees  impair  the  fprings  and  organs; 
and  in  motion  fomething  is  continually 
abraded  and  ft  ruck  off  from  the  diftraftile 
fibres,  which  cannot  lie  otherwife  reft  br¬ 
ed,  than  by  their  being  at  tfft  from  ten¬ 
don.  Befldes  that,  inch  a  regular  and, 
fteady  courfe  of  the  blood  as  we  have  oh-  t 
ferved  to  be  in  deep,  is  by  far  more  fit. 
and  proper  for  nutrition  or  an  appo- 
lition  of  parts  to  the  veiTels,  which  an 
uneven  hurry  of  it  is  more  apt  to  tear  off 
and  wadi  away. 

SLEEP  HLR,  rthc  Grut  Sleeper, 
in  zoology,  the  hairy-tailed  mus,  with  red 
feet.  This  animal  is  of  the  iize  of  the. 
rat,  but  more  corpulent ;  the  head  is  fhort. 
and  thick;  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
fmall;  the  noftrils  fledi- coloured;  the 
eyes  large,  black  and  prominent ;  and  tha 
ears  large  and  naked.  It  is  frequent  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  retires  in 
winter  into  caverns  under  the  ground, 
where  it  carries  however  a  confiderable 
ftore  of  nuts  and  other  fruits 

SLEEPERS,  in  natural  hi  dory,  a 
name  given  to  fome  animals  which  deep 
all  the  winter:  fuch  as  beads,  marmbtes, 
dormice,  bats,  hedge  hogs,  (wallows,  &c. 
Thefe  do  not  feed  in  winter;  have  no 
fendhle  evacuations,  breathe  little  or  not- 
at  all,  and  m.cfr  of  the  vifeera  ceafe  from 
their  functions.  Some  of  thefe  creatures 
feem  to  be  dead,  and  others  to  return  to  a 
date  like  unto  that  of  the  foetus  before 
birth.  In  this  condition  they  continue, 
till  by  length  of  time  maturating  the  pro- 
cels,  or  by  new  heat,  the  fluids  are  attenu¬ 
ated,  the  folicls  flimulated,  and  the  func¬ 
tions  begin  where  they  left  off. 

Sleepers,  in  the  glafs  trade,  the 
large  iron  bars  eroding  the  fmy Her  ones, 
and  hindering  the  pa  flag?  of  the  coals, 
but  leaving  room  for  the  afhes. 

SLICH,  in  metallurgy,  the  ore  of  any 
metal,  particularly  of  gold,  when  it  lias 
b^en  pounded,  and  prepared  for  farther 
working. 

SLIDING,  in  mechanics,  is  when  the 
fame  point  of  a  body,  moving  along  a 
furface,  deferibes  a  line  on  that  furfaee. 

*  SLIGO,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  tire  ocean,  on  the  eaft  by  Lei- 
tyim,  on  the  fouth  by  Rofcommon,  and 
on  the  weft  by  Mayo.  It  is  abouf  thirty- 
five  miles  in  length,  and  forty-four  in 

breadth. 
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breadth,  and  is  a  proper  country  for  raff¬ 
ing  and  feeding  of  cattle.  There  is  but 
one  market-town  in  the  county,  which  is 
Sligo  the  capital,  it  is  feated  on  a  bay  of 
the  tame  name,  and  has  a  commodious 
harbour,  and  a  ft  rang  caftle.  It  is  ninety- 
five  miles  north-eaft  of  Dublin. 

SLING,  Fumia ,  an  inftrument  ferving 
for  carting  {'tones  with  great  violence. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  irtands 
were  famous  in  antiquity,  for  the  dexter¬ 
ous  management  of  the  {ling. 

S  L  I  P  P  I N  G,  among  gardeners,  the 
pulling  off  a  fprig  from  a  branch,  or  a 
branch  from  an  arm  of  the  tree.  And  fo 
a  flip  may  have  its  rinds  double  and  tre¬ 
ble  flipped,  or  Its  ftalks  ragged. 

*  SLOANE,  (Sir  Hi  ns,)  baronet, 
an,  eminent  phyfician  and  naturalift,  was 
bf  Scotch  extradition,  arid  born  at  Kilh- 
J.-agh,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  id  dor 
The  very  firft  bent  of  his  genious  he  di¬ 
rected  to  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
this  was  encouraged  by  a  proper  educa¬ 
tion.  He  chofe  phytic  for  Iris  profefflon, 
and  to  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its 
fcver.tl  branches,  repaired  to  London 
where  h<?  attended  all  the  public  lectures 
of  anatomy  and  medicine,  learned  ehc- 
rniftry,  and  ftudied  botany  in  Chelfea 
garden.  After  fp ending  four  years  in 
London  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  at¬ 
tended  the  hofpftals,  and  heard  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  M.  Tournefort,  the  celebrated 
botanifl,  or  du  Verney,  the  famous  ana- 
tomirt,  and  other  eminent  mailers.  He 
then  went  to  Montpellier,  and  havino- 
fpeni  a  year  there  in  collecting  plants^ 
travelled  through  Languedoc  with  tire 
fame  view,  and  in  1684  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don,  when  he  tranfniitted  to  Mr.  Ray  a 
great  variety  of  plants  and  feeds,  which 
he  has  deicribed,  with  proper  acknow¬ 
ledgments,  in  his  Hijiaria  Plan  tar  urn. 
About  tins  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Sydenham,  who  took  him  into 
Ids  houfe,  and  recommended  him  in  the 
warmed  manner  to  praftife  Soon  after 
lie  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  and  of  the  College  of  phyrtcians. 
But  his  defire  to  make  new  difeoveries  in 
the  productions  of  nature,  induced  him  to  i 
make  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  in  quality  of 
phyfletan  to  Chriftopher,  duke  of  Al¬ 
bemarle,  governor  of  that  ifland  ;  and 
though  he  ftaid  there  but  fifteen  months, 
he  brought  from  thence  fuch  a  variety  of 
plants,  as  greatly  furpvized  Mr.  Ray,  who 
did  not  think  there  Lad  been  fo  many  to 
be  found  in  both  the  Indies, 
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He  now  applied  himfelf  clo/ely  to  his 
profeftlon,  and  on  flic  firft  vacancy  was 
chofen  phyficia-n  to  Chrift’s  hofpitai,  up¬ 
on  which  he  applied  the  money  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  appointment  to  the  relie 
of  thofe  who  were  the  greateft  objects  o 
companion  in  the  hofpitai,  being  unwil¬ 
ling  to  enrich  himfqif  by  the  gains  he 
made  of  giving  health  to  the  poor  In 
1693  he  was  chofen  feeretary  to  the  Roy¬ 
al  Society,  and  immediately  revived  the 
publication  of  the  Philofophica!  Tranfac- 
tions,  which  had  been  omitted  for  {bme 
time,  and  continued  to  be  the  editor  of 
them  till  the  year  2  7 /a.  As  in  his  ear- 
lieft  days  he  had  been  fond  of  natural 
knowledge,  he  enriched  his  cabinet  with 
every  thing  that  was  curious  in  art  or  na¬ 
ture.  7  he  fenfe  which  the  public  enter¬ 
tain  of  this  learned  phyfician’s  merit  evi¬ 
dently  appears  by  the  following  honours 
conferred  upon  him.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  by  king  Georgs  I.  chofen  a  fo¬ 
reign  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Paris,  prefident  of  the  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians.  and,  on  the  death  of  fir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  prefident  of  ihe  Royal  Society.  He 
was  the  firft  in  England  who  introduced 
the  ufe  of  the  bark  into  general  practice, 
not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  a  variety  of 
other  didempers,  particularly  in  nervous 
diforders,  in  mortifications,  and  in  violent 
hemorrhages.  Having  faithfully  dis¬ 
charged  the  refpecl ive  duties  of  the  places 
he  enjoyed,  he  retired  in  s  740,  at  eighty 
years  of  age,  to  Cheifea,  to  enjoy  in  a 
peaceful  tranquility,  theremainsofa  well- 
fpent  life.  It  rs  remarkable,  that  at  fix- 
teen  years  of  age  he  had  been  feued  with 
a.  fpitting  of  blood,  which  confined  biro 
to  his  chamber  for  three  years,  and  that 
he  was  always  fnhjedt  to  it,  yet  by  his  fo- 
briety,  temperance,  and  moderation,  with 
the  occafional  ufe  of  the  bark,  he  protrafl- 
ed  his  life  to  a  great  length,  without  even 
feeling  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  a  fhort  illnefs  of  three  days,  died  on 
the  mh  of  January,  1752,  in  his  ninety- 
firft  year.  In  his  perfon  he  was  tall  and 
well  proportioned,  in  his  manners  enfy 
and  engaging,  aird  in  his  converfation 
fprightly  and  agreeable.  He  was  a  libe¬ 
ral  benefactor  to  the  poor,  and  a  governor 
of  aimoft  every  hofpitai  about  London, 
to  each  of  which  he  gave  one  hundred 
pounds  in  his  life-time,  and  at  his  death 
a  more  confiderable  fum.  He  zealoully 
promoted  every  propm'al  that  had  for  its 
object  the  public  good.  He  gave  the 
apothecaries  company  the  entire  freehold 
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*rft  th el f  botanical  garden  at  Chelfea,  in  ] 
the  center  of  which  is  a  ftatue  of  him  in 
marble,  admirably  well  executed  .by  Mr. 
Ry  (brack.'  His  noble  cabinet  of  curio  li¬ 
lies  he  bequeathed  to  the  public,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  Turn  of  2o,oool.  fhould  be 
paid  to  his  family;  and  alfo  his  library, 
coahfting  of  above  50,000  volumes,  347 
of  which  were  iilu  ft  rated  with  cuts  colour¬ 
ed  from  nature,  and  35 66  manuferipts. 
He  wrote  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica, 
in  two  volumes  folio. 

SLOATH,  or  Sloth,  in -natural 
hiftory,  an  animal  remarkable  for  its 
(low  motion.  The  face  of  this  crea¬ 
ture  is  covered  with  hair  ;  the  claws  are 
of  a  fubdulated  form  ;  there  are  no  ears, 
rror  arc  there  any  middle  teeth.  This  is 
a  very  extraordinary  animal,  both  in 
figure  and  qualities,  ft  is  hard  to  fay  to 
what  other  it  is  equal  in  lize,  fince  it  is 
like  none  in  fhape;  the  length  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  about  a  foot,  and  when  well  fed  its 
thicknefs  is  equal  to  its  length ;  the  feet 
are  flatted  or  plain,  in  the  manner  of 
thofe  of  the  bear  or  monkey,  but  are  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow;  the  claws  are  very  long  ■ 
and  fharp;  the  head  is  final!  and  round; 
and  the  face  fbsmething  resembling  that 
of  the  monkey;  the  colour  of  the  whole 
animal  is  a  pale  greyifti  brown.  This 
creature  is  fo  very  tedious  in  all  its  mo¬ 
tions,  that  it  will  be  three  or  four  days  in 
climbing  up  and  coming  down  a  tree,  and 
does  not  go  the  length  of  fifty  paces  upon 
even  ground  in  a  day. 

SLOUGH,  a  deep  muddy  place.  The  j 
eaft  Ik  in  of  a  (hake,  the  damp  of  a  coal¬ 
pit,  and  the  fear  of  a  wound,  arc  alio 
called  by  the  fame  apeliation. 

SLGvV-WORM,  in  zoology  the  Eng-' 
lifh  name  of  the  caecilia,  called  alfo  the 
blind-worm,  and  by  fome  the  deaf  adder: 
it  is  very  venomous,  and  its  bite  often 
fatal.  , 

SLUICE,  in  hydraulics,  a  frame  of 
timber,  ftone,  earth,  &c.  ferving  to  retain 
and  raife  the  water  of  the  fea,  a  river,  8cc. 
and  on  occufion  to  let  it  pafs  :  fuch  is  the 
(luice  of  a  mi!!,  which  ft  Vs  and  colledts 
the  water  of  a  rivulet,  &c  in  order  to  dif- 
charge  it  at  length,  in  greater  plenty,  up¬ 
on  the  mill-wheel  :  fuch  alfo  are  thofe 
tiled  in  drains  to  di (charge  water  off 
lands;  and  fuch  are  the  ftuices  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  & c  which  ferve  to  prevent  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  fea  overflowing  the  lower  lands, 
except  when  there  is  occafion  to  drown 
them. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  Canal  between  two 
s  or  fluiecs,  in  artificial  navigation,  to 
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fate  the  water,  and  render  the  pad age  of 
boats  equally  eafy  and  lafe,  upwards  and 
downwards;  as  in  the  iluices  of  Briare  in 
France,  which  are  a  kind  of  mafflve  walls; 
built  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  diftaace 
of  twenty  or  twenty-four  feet,  doled  with 
ftrong  gates  at  each  end,  between  which 
is  a  kind  of  canal  or  chamber,  -confidera- 
bly  longer  than  broad,  wherein  a  veftei 
being  inciofed,  the  water  is  let  out  at  the 
firft  gate,  by  which  the  veftei  is  raifed  fif¬ 
teen  or  fixteen  feet,  and  palled  out  of  this 
canal  into  another  much  higher.  By  fuch 
means  a  boat  is  conveyed  out  of  the  Loire 
into  the  Seine,  though  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  them  rife  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  higher  than  either  of  thofe 
rivers. 

SMALLAGE,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of 
apium.  Smallage  has  the  leaves  of  thd 
(talks  wedge-like,  and  is  called  by  authors 
apium  paluftre,  peiudapium,  and  eleofe- 
linum.  It  is  aperient  and  difeufflve,  and 
its  root  is  one  of  the  five  great  openers. 
It  is  very  good  in  grofs  con  fti  tut  ions,  and 
infarctions  of  the  lungs,  efpeciaiiy  if  ;eat 
with  Gil  and  rnuftard.  There  needs  no 
trouble  to  reduce  it  into  any  medicinal 
form,  fince  it  may  be  eaten  fo  convenient¬ 
ly  and  agreeably  in  fallads. 

SMALT,  a  kind  of  mineral  matter 
prepared  from  cobalt,  fometimes  in  form 
of  a  blue  powder,  and  fometimes  in  cakes. 

SMARAGDUS,  the  emerald  in  na¬ 
tural  hiftory.  S ec  Emerald. 

SMELL,  CUT,  with  regard  to  the  or¬ 
gan,  is  an  impreftion  made  on  the  no*e„ 
by  little  particles  continually  exhaling 
from  odorous  bodies  :  with  regard  to  the 
object,  it  is  the  figure  and  difpofition  of 
odorous  effluvia,  which  flicking  on  th« 
organ,  excite  the  fenfe  of  fmeliing  i  and 
with  regard  to  the  ibid,  it  is  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  impreftion  of  the  object  on 
the  organ,  or  the  affection  In  the  foul  re¬ 
taking  therefrom.  The  principal  organs 
Gf  fmeliing  are  the  noftriis,  and  the  ol¬ 
factory  nerves  ;  the  minute  ramifications 
of  which  latter  are  deferibed  throughout 
the  whole  concave  of  the  former. 

According  to  Boerhaave,  tire  aft  of 
fmeliing  is  performed  by  means  of  od.o- 
rous  effluvia  floating  in  the  air,  being 
drawn  into  the  noftriis,  in  infpiratkm, 
and  (truck  with  fuch  force  againft  the 
fibril,  iae  of  the  olfaftory  nerves,  which 
the  figure  of  the  nofc,  and  the  fituatien 
of  the  little  bones,  reader  oppofite 
thereto,  as  to  (hake  them,  and  give  them 
a  vibratory  motion  ;■  which  aftion,  being 
communicated  thence  tv  the  commpij 
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Jen  lory,  ®ccafions  an  idea  of  a  Tweet,  or 
foetid,  or  Tour,  or  an  aromatic,  or  a  p vi¬ 
trified  ohjedf,  &c.  Tlie  matter  in  ani 
mals,  vegetables,  Tofiils,  See.  which 
chiefly  a1,  lefts  the  fenfe  of  fmel.ing,  Boer- 
haave  obferves,  is  that  fabtile  full  fiance 
inherent  in  the  oily  parts  thereof,  called 
fipirit ;  for  that,  when  this  is  taken  away 
from  the  me  if  fragrant  bodies,  what  re¬ 
mains  has  Icarce  any  Tin  ell  at  all;  but 
this,  poured  on  the  mod  inodorous  bo¬ 
dies,  gives  them  a  f vagrancy. 

Willis  obferves,  that  brutes  have,  ge¬ 
nerally  the  fenfe  of  fmcliing  in  much 
greater  perfeTHon  than  man;  and  by 
this  alone,  they  difiinguifh  virtues  and 
qualities  of  bodies  imkovvn  before  ;  hunt 
out  their  food  at  a  great  diilance  as 
hounds,  and  birds  of  prey  ;  or  hid  among 
other  matters,  as  ducks,  See.  Man 
having  ether  means  of  judging  of  his 
food,  Sec.  did  not  need  fo  much  fagacity 
in  his  nofe  ;  yet  have  we  inlfances  of  a 
great  deal,  even  in  man.  In  the  Hif- 
toire  des  Antilles,  we  are  allured  there 
are  negroes  who,  by  the-fmelling  alone, 
can  dif Hnguifh  between  the  fcotfteps  of  a 
Frenchman  and  a  negroe. 

The  chemifts  teach,  that  fulphur  is  the 
principle  of  all  fmells,  and  that  thole 
are  more  or  lefs  flrong,  as  the  fulphur  in 
the  odorous  body  is  more  or  lefs  dried  or 
exalted.  Sulphur,  they  fay,  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  odours,  as  fait  is  of  favours, 
and  mercury  of  colours  Smell,  like 
tafte,  con fi/fs  altogether  ill  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  compofition,  and  figure  of  the 
parts,  as  appears  from  the  following  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr.  Boyle.  i.  From  a 
mixture  of  two  bodies,  each  of  which  is 
of  irfelf  void  of  fimeli,  a  very  urinous 
fmell  may  be  drawn,  that  is,  by  grind¬ 
ing  of  quick-lime  wjth  fal  ammoniac. 
2*  By  the  admixture  of  common  water, 
which,  of  itTclf,  is  void  of  all  fine!!,  or 
inodorous,  another  inodorous  body  may 
be  made  to  emit  a  very  rank  fmell. 
Thus  camphire  diffolved  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
is  inodorous,  yet,  mixed  with  water, 
immediately  exhales  a  very  flrong  fmell. 
3.  Compound  bodies  may  emit  fmells 
which  have  no  fimilitude  to  the  fmell  of 
the  fimples  they  confift  of.  Thus  oil  of 
turpentine,  mixed  with  a  double  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  diftilled;  after 
diflillation,  there  is  no  fmell  but  of  ful¬ 
phur,  and  what  is  left  behind,  the  retort 
being  again  urged  by  a  more  violent  fire, 
yields  a  fmell  like  oil  of  wax.  4,  Several 
fmells  are  only  to  be  drawn  forth  by  mo¬ 
tion  and  agitation.  Thus  glafs,  fioncs, 
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See.  which  even  when  heated,  yield 
fmell,  yet,  when  rubbed  and  agitated  m 
a  peculiar  manner,  emit  a  flrong  fmell ; 
particularly  beech- wood,  in  turning, 
yields  a  kind  of  rofy  fmell.  5.  A  body 
that  has  a  flrong  ffnell,  by  being  mixed 
with  an  inodorous  one,  may  ceale.  to  have 
any  fmell  at  all.  Thus,  if  aqua  fortis, 
not  well  dephlegm ated,  be  poured  on. 
fait  of  tartar,  till  it  ceafes  to  ferment, 
the  liquor  when  evaporated  will  yield  in¬ 
odorous  cryflals,  much  refembiing  fait  of 
nitre  ;  yet  when  burnt,  will  yield  a  moft 
nqifome  fmell.  6.  From  a  mixture  of 
iw<3  bodies,  one  whereof  fmells  extreme-  - 
ly  ill,  and  the  other  not  well,  a  very 
pleafant  aromatic  odour  may  he  gained, 
viz.  by  a  mixture  of  aqua-fords,  or  fpi- 
rit  of  nitre,  with  an  inflammable  fpirit  of 
wine.  7.  Spirits  of  wine,  by  mixing 
with  an  almoft  inodorous  body,  may 
gain  a  very  pleafant  aromatic  fmell. 
Thus  inflammable  fpirits  of  wine,  and 
oil  of  Dantzic  vitriol,  mixed  in  equal 
portions,  then  digefled,  and  at  laft  diltil- 
led,  yield  a  fpirit  of  a  very  fragrant 
fmell.  8.  A  moft  fragrant  body  may  de¬ 
generate  into  a  foetid  one,  without  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  any  other  body.  Thus,  if  the 
fpirit  mentioned  in  the  former  experi¬ 
ment  be  kept  in  a  weli  -clofcd  receiver,  it 
will  Toon  turn  to  the  ranknefs  cf  garlic. 
9.  From  two  bodies,  one  whereof  is  ino¬ 
dorous  and  the  other  foetid,  a  very  plea¬ 
fant  i  Vnell  may  arife,  much  refembiing 
mufkj  Sec.  by  putting  pearls  into  fpirit 
of  vilrol ;  for,  when  diffolved,  they  yield 
a  very  agreeable  fmell. 

SMELT,  in  ichthyology,  the  ofmerus 
with  feventeen  rays  in  the  pinna  ani. 
This  is  a  beautiful  little  fife  ;  its  length  is 
five  or  fix  inches,  and  its  breadth  not 
great  in  proportion,  but  the  thicknefs  is 
corifiderable  :  the  head  is  cf  an  oblong 
figure,  and  femewhat  acute  ;  the  opening 
of  the  mouth  is  large,  the  back  is  convex, 
and  the  belly  fomeu’hat  flat;  the  lower 
jaw  is  a  little  longer  than  the  upper;  the 
nofinis  ftand  in  the  middle  between  the 
eyes  and  the  'extremity  of  the  reffrum  ; 
they  have  each  two  aoertures  ;  the  eyes 
are  large  and  round,  the  pupil  is  black, 
and  the  iris  of  a  filvery  white,  but  tinged 
a  little  with  blue  towards  the  upper  part. 
Thefe  fifh  will  live  almoft  anywhere,  but 
they  ate  very  apt  to  degenerate. 

SMELTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  fu- 
fion  or  melting  of  the  ores  of  metals,  in 
order  to  feparate  the  metalline  part  from 
the  earthy,  flony,  and  other  parts. 
SMEL  FIN  G-HOU SE,  a  houfe  wher.e- 
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in  they  run  and  fmelt  the  ore  into  lead  :  \ 
one  of  thefe  will  run  a  ton  in  ten  or 
twelve  hours  ;  a  fodder  is  their  ufual  day’s 
work,  that  is,  twenty  two  hundred  and 
a  half  weight. 

SMITHERY,  or  Smithing,  a  ma¬ 
nual  art,  by  which  an  irregular  lump  of 
iron  is  wrought  into  an  intended  fhape. 

SMOKE,  or  S m oak,  a  humid  mat¬ 
ter,  exhaled  in  form  of  vapour,  by  the 
aft  ion  of  heat,  either  internal  or  exter¬ 
nal.  Smoke,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves, 
afesnds  in  the  chimney  by  the  impulfe  of 
the  air  it  floats  in ;  for  that  air  being  ra- 
milled  by  the  fire  underneath,  has  its 
fpecific  gravity  diminiihed  ;  thus,  being- 
determined  to  afeend  itlcif  it  carries  up 
the  fmoke  along  with  it.  The  tail  of  a 
comet  that  great  author  takes  to  afeend 
from  the  nucleus  after  the  fame  manner. 

SMOKE-JACK,  a  very  Ample  and 
commodious  machine,  in  a  kitchen ;  fo 
called  from  its  being  moved  by  means  of 
the  fmoke,  Or  rarified  air  moving  up  the 
chimney,  and  ftriking  again  Id  the  tail  of 
the  horizontal  wheel. 

SMUGGLERS,  in  law,  thofe  who 
conceal  or  run  prohibited  goods,  or 
goods  that  have  not  paid  his  majcfly’s 
cuftoms. 

SMUT',  in  hufbandry,  a  difeafe  in 
corn,  in  which  the  grains,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  flour,  are  full  of  a  black 
flunking  powder. 

*  SMYRNA,  a  large  and  lich  fea-port 
town  of  Turky  in  Afia,  and  in  Natolia 
The  goodnefs  of  the  harbour  has  caufed 
it  to  he  rebuilt  ieveral  times,  after  it  had 
been  deftroyed  by  earthquakes.  It  is  the 
rendezvous  of  merchants  from  almofl  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  magazine  of 
their  merchandizes.  The  Turks  have 
here  nineteen  mofques,  'the  Greeks  two 
churches,  the  Jews  eight  fynagogues,  the 
Armenians  one  church,  and  the  Latins 
three  convents.  There  are  three  bifhops, 
one  Greek,  the  other  Latin,  and  the 
third  Armenian.  The  ftreets  are  more 
open,  better  paved,  and  the  houfes  bet¬ 
ter  built,  than  in  molt  other  towns. 
The  caravans  of  Perfia,  often  bring  zooo 
bales  of  fi Ik  in  a  year,  befides  drugs  and 
cloths.  The  other  commodities  brought 
here  are  thread  made  of  goats  hair,  cot¬ 
ton-yarn,  cotton  in  bags,  nutgalls,  wax, 
fieammony,  rhubarb,  opium,  aloes,  tutty, 
galbanum,  gum-arabic,  gum-tragacanth, 
gnm-ammoniaC,  frankincenfe,  zedoary, 
and  all  forts  of  carpets.  All  the  trade 
palfes  through  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
The  Ertglilh  and  Dutch  faftors  have  pro- 
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teftant  chapels.  The  fortifications  corU 
fill:  in  a  fort,  a  caflle,  and  an  old  citadel. 
It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles  weft- 
by-fouth  of  Gonflantinople.  Long.  17. 
25.  E.  Lat.  38,  28.  N. 

SNAFFLE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  very 
(lender  bit-mouth,  without  any  branches* 
much  ufed  in  England  ;  the  true  bridles 
being  referved  for  the  ft; r vice  of  war. 

The  fnaflle,  or  fmall  watering-bit,  is 
commonly  a  fcratch  mouth,  with  two 
very  little  ftraight  branches,  and  a  curb, 
mounted  with  a  head  flail,  and  two  long 
reins, 

SNAIL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of 
the  gymnarthria,  or  naked  inlefts,  the 
body  of  which  is  of  a  figuite  approaching 
to  cylindric,  and  is  perfoiated  at  the  fide  : 
the  tentacula,  or  horns,  as  they  are  called, 
are  four  in  number,  and  two  of  them 
have  the  appearance  of  eyes. 

There  are  a  great  many  fpecies  of  fnails, 
whereof  we  fnall  only  mention  a  few  1. 
The'  black  naked  fnail,  a  confiderably 
large  infeft,  being  commonly  three  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  ;  its  whole 
body  is  furrowed  and  much  wrinkled, 
and  is  of  a  deep  black,  except  the  belly, 
which  is  grey. 

z.  The  naked  reddilh  fnail  grows  only 
to  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  is  alfo 
covered  with  numerous  flight  furrows. 

3.  The  amber-coloured  fnail,  when 
full  grown,  is  only  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long  :  its  colour  is  a  gloffy  yellow, 
with  a  call:  of  brown  in  it,  and  the  whole 
body  is  variegated  with  fpots  of  a  grey- 
iih  colour. 

4.  The  oat  fnail,  a  name  given  by  Dr. 
LiAer,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadiions, 
to  a  fmall  fnail,  which  he  obferved  under 
the  loofe  bark  of  old  willows,  elms,  and 
other  trees,  and  which  is  of  a  very  An¬ 
gular  ftrnfture ;  the  (hell  refembling  a 4 
oat  corn,  whence  the  name  and  its  vo¬ 
lutes,  or  wreaths,  running  contrary  to 
the  direftion  of  them  in  other  fnails,  that 
is,  eafl  and  weft,  as  the  philofophers  ex* 
prefs  it,  referring  it  to  the  motion  of  the 
fun;  but  thefe  ihells,  to  ufe  that  lan¬ 
guage,  have  the  turns  weft  and  eafl,  or, 
more  plainly,  they  have  the  turns  run¬ 
ning  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  not 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  as  other  fnails*- 
P  hi!.  Tranf.  Num.  250. 

Snails  are  great  deftroyers  of  fruit  in 
our  gardens,  efpecially  of  the  bitter  forts 
of  wall-fruit.  Lime  and  alhes,  fprinkled 
on  the  ground  where  they  mod  refort, 
will  drive  them  away,  and  deflroy  the 
E  e  young 
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youn g  brood  of  them.  It  is  a  common  ; 
practice  to  pull  off  the  fruit  tn<~y  .ia\e 
bitten  ;  but  this  never  ihouhl  be  clone, 
for  they  will  eat  no  other  till  they  have 
wholly  eat  up  this,  if  it  be  left  foy  them. 
The  Homans  were  fond  of  1 nails,  and 
had  them  fed  on  purpofe  for  their  tables. 
Their  fade  is  not  delicious,  but.  rather 
difagreeabic  ;  but  this  they  difguifed  by 
means  of  good  fauces,  and  had  other 
reafons  for  the  receiving  them  into  the 
lifts  of  foods.  They  ufed  them  as  pro¬ 
vocatives  or  inciters  to  venery,  and  with 
this  intent  they  eat  only  the  necks,  as 
the  part  in  which  the  parts  of  generation 
of  the  creature  were  placed  ;  and  they  had 
the  greater  opinion  oi  the  efficacy  of 
thgfe,  as  the  parts  of  generation  were 
double  in  each  individual,  that  is,  the 
male  and  female  parts  both  fituated  in 
the  neck  of  every  fnail. 

SNAKE,  An  guts,  in  *  natural  hiftory, 
the  name  of  a  well  known  reptile,  of  the 
ferpent  kind.  The  common  fnake  is  a 
harmlefs  and  inoffenfive  animal,  and 
might  even  be  kept  tame  in  houfes,  to 
deftroy  vermin.  Its  flefh  is  reftorative, 
like  that  of  the  viper.  Set- Viper. 

SNAKE  with  tzuo  Hearts,  a  kind  of 
fnake  in  Brafil,  having  a  fv\  efting  at  Ins 
tail,  which,  at  a  d  Hi  a  nee,  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  head.  1  he  Porfuguefe  call 
it  fnake  with  two  heads ;  their  fear  of 
this  creature,  for  the  bite  of  which  they 
pretend  there  is  no  remedy,  having  pre¬ 
vented  their  examining  into  the  truth. 
They  alfo  pretend  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
meddle  with  thefe  fnak-es  after  they  are 
dead,  and  that  barely  touching  them  will 
give  the  itch.  Mr.  doublet  was,  not- 
avithftanding,  bold  enough  to  flay  feveral 
of  them,  but  found  himfelf,  after  having 
performed  this  operation  on  two  or  three, 
all  covered  with  puftules  filled  with  a 
feddifh  water.  Thefe  remained  on  him  a 
confiderable  time,  and  he  was  not  quite 
well-in  three  months.  The  country  of  Bra- 
lil  abounds  with  large  fnakes,  the  bite  of 
which  is  venomous,  but  the  natives  and 
blacks  make  no  fcruple  of  eating  them. 

SNAPDRAGON,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
one  leaf  of  a  tubular  form,  perforated, 

'  and  having  two  lips,  the  upper  of  which 
is  bifid,  and  the  lower  trifid.  The  piftil 
arifes  from  the  cup,  and  is  fixed,  in  the 
manner  of  a  nail,  in  the  hinder  part  of 
the  flower;  and  afterwards  becomes  a 
feed-veiled,  of  the  ihape  of  the  head  of  a 
hog,  divided  into  two  cells,  and  ufually 
filled  with  fmall  feeds  fixed  to  a  placenta. 
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Many  of  the  fueciev  of  this  plant  are  ••cry’ 
beautiful,  and  much  efteerned  in  gardens, 
and  arc  ail  eafily  propagated  from  feeds, 
which  mull  be  Town  in  a  dry  foil,  not 
too  rich,  in  April  cr  May.  In  July  the 
plants  may  be  planted  out  into  large  bor¬ 
ders,  where  they  will  flower  the  fpring 
following  j  or  they  may  be  Town  early  in 
ffhe  fpring,  and  they  will  then1  flower  in 
the  next  autumn  ;  but  then  they  are  not 
lb  likely  to  (land  the  winter,  and,  if  the 
autumn  proves  not  kindly,  they  will 
hardly  produce  a  perfect  thin  feed.  They 
all  grow  very  well  on  old  walls,  where 
they  have  happened  to  fow  themfelves. 

SNEEZING,  Stemutatio ,  a  eonvuifive 
motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  breaft,  ufed 
in  expiration  :  wherein,  after  fufpending 
the  infpiration  begun,  the  air  is  repelled 
fiom  the  mouth  and  nofe,  with  a  mo¬ 
mentary  violence  and  noife.  The  caufe 
is  an  irritation  of  the  upper  membrane 
of  the  nofe,  which  communicates  with 
the  intercoftal  nerve  by  means  of  the 
twigs  that  it  detaches  to  it.  This  irrita¬ 
tion  is  performed  either  externally,  by 
ftrong  fmeils,  as  marjoram,  rofes,  Eke. 
of  by  lharp,  pungent  medicines,  as  creffes 
and  other  ftefnutatories,  which  vellicata 
the  membrane  of  the  nofe  ;  or  internally, 
by  the  acrimony  of  the  lympha  or  mu¬ 
cus,  which  naturally  moiftens  that  mem¬ 
brane. 

SNOW,  Nix,  a  meteor  formed,  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  air,  of  vapours  raifed 
by  the  aftion  of  the  fun,  or  fubterraneous 
fire  ;  there  congealed,  its  parts  confti- 
pated,  its  fpccific  gravity  increafed,  and 
thus  returned  to  the  earth  in  little  while 
villi,  or  flakes.  The  fnovv  we  receive, 
may  properly  enough  be  aferibed  to  the 
coldnefs  of  the  atmofphere  through 
which  it  falls.  When  the  atmofphere  is 
warm  enough  to  diffolve  the  fnow  before 
it  arrives  at  us,  we  call  it  rain  ;  if  it  .p re¬ 
fer  vfi  itfelf  undiflolved,  it  makes  what  we 
call  fnow. 

The  ufes  of  fnow  muff  be  very  great, 
if  ail  be  true  Bartholin  has  faid  in  its 
behalf,  in  an  exprefs  treat ife,  De  Nivis 
Ufa  Medico  ;  he  there  (hews,  that  it  fruc¬ 
tifies  the  earth,  which  indeed,  is  a  very 
old  and  general  opinion,  preferves  from 
the  plague,  cures  fevers,  cholics,  tooth- 
achs,  fore  eyes,  and  pleurifies,  for  which, 
laft  life,  his  countrymen  of  Denmark  life- 
to  keep  Ihow-water  gathered  in  March. 
He  adds,  that  it  contributes  to  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  life  ;  giving  inftances  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Alpine  mountains  that  live  ter 
great  ages ;  and  to  the  preferring  dead 

,  bodies) 
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? bodies,  indances  whereof  he  gives  in  per* 
fons  buried  under  the  {'now  in  paflirg  the 
Alps,  which  are  found  uncorrupted  in  the 
fummer,  when  the  fnow  is  melted.  He 
obferves,  that  in  Norway,  fnow  water  is 
not  only  their  foie  drink  in  the  winter, 
but  fnow  even  ferves  for  food ;  people 
having  been  known  to  live  feveral  days, 
without  any  other  fudenance.  Indeed 
the  generality  of  the fe  medicinal  effects  of 
fnow  are  not  to  be  afcribed  to  any  fpecinc 
virtue  in  fnow,  but  to  other  caufes.  It 
Trustifies  the  ground,  for  in  fiance,  by 
guarding  the  corn  or  other  vegetables 
from  the  intenfer  cold  of  the  air,  efpecialy 
the  cold  piercing  winds.  And  it  pre- 
ferves  dead  bodies,  by  condipating  and 
binding  up  the  parts,  and  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  all  fuch  fermentations  or  internal 
conflicts  of  their  particles,  as  would  pro-’ 
duce  putrefaction.  Snow  may  be  pre- 
ferved  by  ramming  it  down  in  a  dry 
place,  under-ground,  and  covering  it 
with  chaff,  in  the  manner  of  ice. 

SNUFF,  a  powder  chiefly  made  of  to¬ 
bacco,  the  ufe  of  which  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  defeription  here.  See  Tobacco, , 

SOAP,  or  So  pe,  in  commerce,  and 
the  manufactures,  a  kind  of  pafte,  fome- 
times  hard  and  dry,  and  fometimes  loft 
and  liquid,  and  much  ufed  in  wafbing, 
whitening  linens,  and  by  dyers,  fullers, 
Szc.  The  principal  fopes  of  our  manu¬ 
facture  are  the  foft,  the  hard,  and  the 
bole  fope  ;  all  which  confift  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  union  of  the  fait  of  pot-afh  with 
oil,  or  animal  fat.  The  fine  hard  whire 
fopes  are  made  wdih  oil-olive  and  an  al- 
cali  acuated  with  quick-lime,  which  pro  - ' 
motes  the  aCtion  of  the  fait  upon  the  oil,  - 
and  at  the  fame  time  difpoles  the  fope  to 
a  hard  and  dry  confiftence,  which  it  does 
not  eaiily  aflame  when  made  with  pL  in 
alcali.  I  have  tried  to  prepare  fope  with 
alcaline  ley  alone,  an!.  with  lime  water 
alone  :  with  the  fird,  tire  fope  turned 
outfoftifh  and  unCtuous :  with  the  latter, 

I  obtained,  not  a  true  fope,  but  a  bard 
brittle  compound,  from  which  the  oil  fe~ 
parated'on  trying  to  diflolve  it  in  water. 
A  quantity  of  common  fait  is  generally 
added  in  the  procefs,  but  it  does  not  en¬ 
ter  the  compofition  of  the  fope  :  the  ufe 
of  this  fait  is,  when  the  oil  has  been  in¬ 
corporated,  by  boiling,  with  the  alcaline 
fait  of  the  ley,  to  promote  the  reparation 
of  the  faponaceous  concrete  from  the 
water  :  it  is  only  at  this  period  that  the 
fea-falt  is  added.  The  fea-falt  may  be 
recovered  from  the  remaining  liquor  by 
crydallization  ;  if  any  pan  of  it  happens 
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from  unfkilful  management,  to  be  *ta- 
tained  in  the  fope,  it  feparates  in  little 
cry ffals  as  the  fope  dries.  The  greatest 
quantities  of  fope  are  made  in  Spain, 
Portugal;  France,  and  Italy;  oil-olive 
being  in  thofe  countries  moll  plentiful. 
The  mod  common  and  cheapefl  of  the 
foreign  fopes,  is  that  of  Venice.  I  have 
feen  the  preparation  of  this  fort:  it  is 
made  from  three  parts  of  good  oil-olive, 
and  two.  of  a  caufvic  ley  ;  which  ley  is 
drawn  from  tw®  parts  of  Spanifh  foda 
and  one  of  quick-lime,  with  a  fuitable 
quantity  of  water.  No  metalline  veflcls 
are  made  ufe  of  :  the  boilers  are  compofed 
of  budding  done,  joined  by  a  particular 
cement,  and  fecured  with  iron  cramps  : 
in  thefe  the  oil  and  ley,  to  the  quantity 
of  fome  hundred  weights  at  a  time,  are 
kept,  gently  fimmering  for  feveral  days 
and  nights.  The  Venetians  prepare  alio 
a  green  fope,  from  old  oil,  the  mother 
ley  of  the. white  fope,  and  other  refufe 
matters,  adding  a  certain  portion  of  the 
juice  of  beet  leaves,  which  communicates 
the  green  colour  :  the  juice  is  p  reded  out 
by  a  horfe-mi.l  con fi fling  of  an  horizon¬ 
tal  done,  with  a  perpendicular  one  turn¬ 
ing  upon  it,  as. in  the  grin-powder-mills. 
The  common  coarfe  fopes  are  made  with 
tallow  :  and  the  foft,  blackifn,  and 
preenifh  forts  with  train  oil. 

o 

Fixed  aicalies  unite  much  more  diffi¬ 
cultly  with  eflential  oils  than  with  the  ex- 
prefled.  Eor  making  a  fope  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  formerly  celebrated  as  a  me¬ 
dicine  under  the  names  of  Sope  cf  Tar¬ 
tar,  the  Univerfal  CorreStor,  & c.  dif¬ 
ferent  procefles  have  been  purfued,  and 
all  of  them  tedious  or  defe&ive.  Some 
mix  the  oil  of  turpentine  with  a  well 
calcined  fait  of  tartar,  and  flir  them  to¬ 
gether  everyday  for  half  a  year  or  longer, 
till  the  union  is  completed  :  fome  dry 
the  mixture  occafionally,  as  often  as  it  is 
found  to  have  imbibed  moidure  from  the 
air.  Some  have  fecured  the  mixture  in  a 
drong  glafs  fixed  to  the  clapper  of  a  mill 
or  the  fail  of  a  wind-mill,  that  by  this 
means  it  might  be  kept  in  condant  agi¬ 
tation  :  but  limple  agitation  is  not  fuf- 
ficient.  Some  boil  the  oil  with  a  can  die 
ley,  keeping  the  whole  continually  dir- 
riug,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
making  lope  with  exprefled  oils.  Others 
pulverize  the  fait,  drongly  heated,  in  a 
mortar,  and  pour  upon  it  whild  very 
hot,  the  oil  of  turpentine  likevvife  heated  : 
by  this  method  a  fope  is  mod  expedi- 
tioufly  obtained,  but  the  more  fubtile 
parts  of  the  oil  sre  diffipated.  The  bed 
£  e  a  way 
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way  is  to  mix  the  oil  and  fait  together 
moderately  hot,  and  digef!  them  in  a 
low  glafs  body  for  a  day,  then  grind  and 
digeft  them  again  It  is  not  of  much  im¬ 
portance  to  be  curious  about  the  propor¬ 
tions  :  if  the  fait  predominates,  the  oil 
will  the  more  readily  and  more  perfectly 
unite  with  it,  and  when  the  union  is  ob¬ 
tained,  the  fuperfiuous  fait  may  be  Sepa¬ 
rated  by  deliquiation  :  the  proeds  may 
he  finished  by  drawing  over  feveral  times 
from  the  fope  fame  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  by  which,  if  there  is  any  redun¬ 
dant  oil,  it  will  be  in  good  meafure  fepa- 
tated.  The  other  eflential  oils  are  fill 
more  difficulty  comfcinable  with  alcalies 
than  that  of  turpentine  :  but  empyreu- 
suatic  oils  unite  more  eafily.  Volatile  al* 
calls  do  not  form  a  fope  with  any  kind  of 
oil  :  they  only  thicken  exprehed  oil  into 
the  confidence  of  a  liniment  ;  and  it  is 
only  tlie  fpirit  of  fai  ammoniac  made 
with  quick -lime  that  does  this. 

Common  hard  fope  diffoives  in  water, 
though  not  perfectly,  by  virtue  of  its  al- 
caiine  fait.  But  it  diflolves  alfo,  and 
that  in  a  more  perfect  manner,  in  reCti- 

■  fed  fpirit  of  wine,  though  this  men- 
ftrruiuh  has  no  a  ft  ion  either  eh  the  oi!  or 
the  fait  bv  themfelves  :  it  is  obfervable,, 
that  a  fmall  proportion  of  fope  gives  a 
quite  thick  con li (fence  to  a  very  confider- 
able  quantity  of  the  fpirit.  On  adding  any 
acid  to  a  folution  of  fope,  its  ingredients 
Separate  from  one  another,  the  alcali 
being  abforbed  by  the  acid,  and  letting  go 
the  oil.  Sope  is  ufed  medicinally  as  a 
•detergent  and  desbflruent  :  it  diiTolves 
tenacious  mucus,  and  promotes  the  na¬ 
tural  excretions.  If  there  are  any  me¬ 
dicines  capable  of  diflolving  the  calculus 
in  the  bladder,  fope  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  Neumann' s  Chennfiry, 

SOAP-EARTH,  Steatites,  a  fmooth 
unCtuous  kind  of  earth  found  in  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  ufed  as  a  fope. 

SOAR-HAWK,  an  appellation  given 
to  an  hawk,  from  the  time  of  taking  her 

■  from  the  eyrie,  till  fhe  has  mewed,  or 
euft  her  feathers. 

SOCIETY,  in  general,  denotes  a 
number  of  perfons  united  together  for 
their  mutual  affiftance,  fecurity,  interefl, 
or  entertainment.  The  focial  principle 
in  roan  is  of  fuch  an  expan  five  nature, 
that  it  cannot  be  confined  within  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  a  family,  of  friends,  or  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  :  it  fpreads  into  wider  fyflerns, 
and  draws  men  into  larger  communities 
and_cPmfU9n- wealths  •  fince  it  is  in  tlrefe 
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only,  that  the  more  fublime  powers  of 
our  nature  attain  the  higheft  improve¬ 
ment  and  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable.  In  fociety,  the  mutual  aids 
which  men  give  and  receive,  fhorten  the 
labours  of  each ;  and  the  combined 
(trchgth  and  reafon  of  individuals  give 
f  curity  and  protection  to  the  whole  body. 
There  is  a  variety  of  genius  among  man¬ 
kind;  fome  being  formed  to  had  and 
direCt  others,  to  contrive  plans-  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  individuals,  and  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  communities,  to  invent  laws 
and  arts,  and  fuperintehded  their  execu^ 
tion,  and  in  fhoit  to  refine  and  civilize 
human  life  :  others  again,  who  have  not 
fuch  excellent  heads,  may  have  honelt 
hearts,  a  true  public  fpirit,  love  of  li¬ 
berty,  order,  8zc.  and  finally,  others 
feern  heft  difpofed  for  manual  exercifes, 
as  bodily  labour.  Society  finds  a  proper 
employment  for  every  genius,  and-  the  no¬ 
ble!!  objeCts  and  exerciies  for  the  nobleft 
geniufes.  In  fiocietv,  a  man  not  only 
finds  more  leifine,  but  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  applying  his  talents  with  fuccefs. 
From  this  fhort  detail  it  ajrpears,  that 
man  was  formed  for  fociety;  which  refts 
on  thefe  two  principal  pillars,  i.  That 
it  affords  fecurity  again!!  thofe  evils  which 
are  unavoidable  in  folitude.  z.  That  it 
enables  us  to  obtain  thofe  goods,  fome 
of  which  cannot  be  obtained  at  all,  and 
others  not  fo  well,  in  a  hate  of  folitude, 
wherein  men  depend  wholly  on  .their 
own  fagacity  and  induftry. 

Rojpl  Society  of  England,  an  aca¬ 
demy  or  body  of  perfons  of  eminent 
learning,  inflituted  by  king  Charles  II. 
for  the  promoting  natural  knowledge. 
This  iilufirious  body  had  its  original  in 
an  affemblyof  ingenious  men,  who  before 
the  Refloration  met  weekly  in  Wadham 
college,  at  the  loduinus  of  Dr.  Wilkins. 
Afterwards,  from  about  the  year  1658, 
many  of  them  living  in  London,  held 
meetings  at  Grefham  college,  till  they 
were  at  length  taken  notice  of  by  the 
king,  who  was  pleafed  to  grant  them  an 
ample  charter,  dated  April  zz,  1663; 
whereby  they  were  ereCkd  into  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  confiding  of  a  prefident,  council 
and  fellows,  for  promoting  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  natural  things  and  ufeful  experi¬ 
ments.  Their  manner  of  electing  fellows 
is  by  balloting.  Their  council  are  in 
number  twenty-one,  eleven  of  which  are 
continued  for  the  next  year,  and  ten 
more  added  to  them,  all  chofien  on  St. 
Andrew’s  day.  Each  member  at  his  ad- 
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jmiflion  SubScribes  an  engagement  that  he 
w  ill  endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
fociety ;  from  which  he  may  be  freed  at 
any  time,  by  ilgnifying  to  the  prefident, 
that  he  delires  to  withdraw,  The  char¬ 
ges  ate  forty  (hillings  paid  to  the  treafurer 
at  admidion,  and  thirteen  (hillings  per 
quarter,  fo  long  os  he  continues  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

Their  defign  is  to  make  faithful  records 
of  all  the  works  of  nature  or  art  w-hich 
come  within  their  reach  ;  ( So  that  the  pre¬ 
sent,  as  well  as  after-ages,  may  be  enabled 
to  put  a  mark  on  errors  which  have  been 
llrehgthsned  by  long  prescription,  to  re 
{tore  truths  that  may  have  been  neglected, 
to  pulh  thofc  already  known  to  more  va¬ 
rious  ules,  to  make  the  way  more  paffable 
to  what  remains  unrevealed,  Szc.  To  this 
purpofe  they  have  made  a  great  many  ex¬ 
periments  and  observations  on  mod  of  the 
works  of  nature,  eciipfes,  comets,  mete¬ 
ors,  mines,  plants,  earthquakes,  inunda¬ 
tions,  Springs,  damps,  fubterraneous  fires, 
tides,  currents,  the  magnet,  Szc.  Alfo, 
numbers  of  (hort  hifrories  of  nature,  arts, 
manufactures,  ufefui  engines,  contrivan¬ 
ces,  Szc.  The  Services  they  have  been  of 
to  the  public  are  very  great.  They  have 
improved  naval,  civil,  and  military  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  advanced  the  Security  and  per¬ 
fection  of  navigation  ;  improved  agricul¬ 
ture;  and  put  not  only  this  kingdom, 
but  alfo  Ireland,  the  plantations,  &c.  up¬ 
on  planting  They  have  regiftered  expe¬ 
riments,  hi ftories ,  relations,  obfervations, 
8zc.  and  reduced  them  into  one  common 
dock,  and  have  from  time  to  time  pub- 
lifhed  fome  of  the  mod  immediate  ufe  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Philosophical  Transactions, 
8c c.  and  laid  the  red  up  in  public  regiders 
to  be  tranfmitted  to  poderity  as  a  folid 
ground  work  for  future  fydems.  They 
have  a  library  adapted  to  their  inditution, 
towards  which  the  late  Marfhal  contribut¬ 
ed  the  Norfolcian  library,  and  a  mufsum, 
or  repofitory  of  natural  and  artificial  ra¬ 
rities,  given  them  by  Daniel  Cohval,  Efq; 
and  fince  enriched  by  many  others.  Their 
motto  is  Nuliius  in  Verha . 

Society  for  propagating  the  G  of  pel  in 
foreign  Parts,  was  indituted  by  king  Wil¬ 
liam,  in  1701,  for  Securing  a  maintenance 
for  an  orthodox  clergy,  and  making  other 
provifions  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gof- 
pel  in  the  plantations,  colonies,  frontiers, 
Szc.  To  that  end  he  incorporated  the 
archbilhops,  Several  bifhops,  and  other 
pobiliry,  gentry,  and  clergy,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ninety,  with  privilege  to  purehafe 
two  thouSand  pounds  per  year,  inheri- 
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tance  and  edates  for  lives,  or  years,  with 
other  goods  to  any  value.  They  meet 
yearly  on  the  third  Friday  in  February,  to 
chufe  a  prefident,  vice-prefident,  and 
other  officers  ;  and  the  third  Friday  in 
every  month  to  tranfaCf  bufinefs,  depute 
fit  "perfons  to  take  fubfetiptions  for  the 
laid  uies,  and  of  all  monies  So  received  to 
give  account  to  the  lord  chancellor,  Szc. 
They  have  a  (landing  committee  at  the 
chapter-hou.Se,  to  prepare  matters  for  the 
monthly  meeting,  which  is  held  at  St. 
Martin’s  library. 

Society  for  propagating  Chrijllan 
Knowledge.  T  his  was  begun  in  1699,  bv 
Some  perfons  of  worth,  Szc.  Its  original 
defign  was  to  propagate  religion  in  the 
plantations,  to  Secure  the  pious  education 
of  the  poor  at  home,  and  fo  reclaim  thofe 
that  err  in  the  fundamentals  of  Chridia- 
nity.  In  the  year  1701,  they  had  pro¬ 
cured  confidefabie  charities,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  the  fame  to  the  plantations,  in  li¬ 
braries,  bibles,  catechiSms,  Szc.  with  a 
voluntary  maintenance  for  Several  minis¬ 
ters  to  be  employed  in  the  plantations; 
but  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Goi- 
pel  in  Foreign  Parts  being  then  indituted, 
they  were  incorporated  by  charter  in  the 
Same,  and  thus  discharged  as  a  particular 
Society  from  the  further  pur  Suit  of  that 
branch  of  their  original  defign  ;  whereup¬ 
on  they  wholly  turned  themSelves  to  the 
other,  and  are  now  very  confidcrable  by 
great  acceffions  from  the  clergy  and  laity. 

They  meet  weekly  to  concert  meafures 
for  raiSing  charity  for  educating  poor  chil¬ 
dren,  and  Setting  up  Schools  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  as  alfo  for  the  more  regular  difpofal 
of  books  for  the  indrubtion  of  the  igno¬ 
rant,  erroneous,  Szc. 

Society  of  Antiquarians,  was  incor¬ 
porated  November  z,  3751. 

Society  for  sJrts,  Mantfa&wes  and 
Commerce,  indituted  in  1753. 

Ma  tine  Society  was  edabiifhed  in 
1764. 

Society  cf  Ar  tiffs  was  incorporated, 
Feb.  26,  1 764. 

SOCINIANS,  in  church  hidory,  a  feet 
of  Chridian  heretics,  So  called  from  their 
founder  Faudus  Socinus,  a  native  of  Sien¬ 
na  in  Italy.  This  herefiarch,  from  his 
youth,  gave  proofs  of  a  fine  and  ex  ten  five 
genius :  but  the  misfortune  he  had  oiN 
imbibing  very  early  the  dobt lines  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Servctus  gave  a  wrong  bias  to  his 
judgment.  Being  afraid  led  Ids  opinions 
Ihould  expofe  1dm  to  the  Severities  of  the 
inquifilion,  he  left  Italy,  and  retired  into 
France.  About  the  year  is  74,  he  beran 

openly 
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<®penly  to  declare  againft  the  Catholic 
faith.  At  firft  he  joined  himfelf  with 
Biandratus  in  Tranfylvania;  and  they 
both  endeavoured  to  eftabliih,  in  that 
country,  the  doctrines  of  Servetus  again  ft 
the  myftery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  all 
the  other  errors  of  that  fetarift.  The 
applaufes  Socinus  received  from  al!  the 
heretics  who  at  that  time  inverted  Tran- 
fylvania,  flattered  his  vanity,  and  mfpit- 
edhim  with  a  delign  of  eftab hilling  a  reli¬ 
gion  entirely  new.  He  began  with  pub- 
li filing,  that  Luther,  Calvin,  and  other 
..reformers  had  indeed  purged  religion  from 
many  fuperftitions,  which  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  it,  but  that  they  had  not 

•  entirely  purified  it.  Afterwards  he  open¬ 
ly  declared  ■  gain  ft  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  taught, 

i.  That  the  Eternal  Father"  was  the 
.•only  God ;  that  the  word  was  no  more 
than  an  expreffion  of  the  godhead;  and 
had  not  exifted  from  all  eternity:  and 
that  Jefus  Chrirt  was  God  no  otherwife 
than  by  his  fuperiority  above  all  creatures, 
who  were  put  in  fubjetion  to  him  by  the 
Father,  z.  That  Jefus  Chrift  was  not  a 
mediator  between  God  and  men,  bet  fent 
into  the  world  to  ferve  as  a  pattern  of 
their  condud;  and  that  he  afeended  up 
to  heaven  only,  as  it  were,  to  take  a  jour¬ 
ney  thither,  g.  That  the  punishment  of 
hell  will  laft  but  for  a  certain  time,  after 
which  both  body  and  foul  will  be  deftroy- 
ed.  And,  4.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for 
princes  to  make  war.  Tbefe  four  tenets 
were  what  Socinus  defended  with  the 
greateft  zeal  :  in  other  matters,  he  was  a 
Lutheran  or  a  Calvinift.  The  truth  is  he 

•  did  but  refine  upon  the  errors  of  all  the 
Anti-trinitarians  who  had  gone  before 
him . 

The  Socinians  fpread  extremely  in  Po¬ 
land,  Lithuania,  and  Tranfylvania.  Their 
chief  fchool  was  at  Racow,  and  there  all 
their  firft  books  were  publifhed. 

They  were  exterminated  out  of  Poland 
sn  1655,  lince  which  time  they  have  been 
chiefly  flickered  in  Holland  :  where, 
though  their  public  meetings  have  been 
prohibited,  they  find  means  to  conceal 
themfelves  under  the  names  of  Armin-ians 
and  Anabaptifts. 

SOCLE,  or  Zocle,  in  architecture,  a 
flat  fquare  member  under  the  bafes  of  pe~ 
deftals  of  ftatutes,  vafes,  See.  which  lerves 
as  a  foot  or  ftand.  Continued  focle  is  a 
hind  of  continued  ftand  or  pedeftal  with¬ 
out  either  bafe  or  corniche,  ranging  round 
the  kffiole  building.,  called  by  Vitruvius 
ftereobata.  * 
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SOCRATIC  P h  1  l o s o p  h y ,  the  tfoc- 
trines  and  opinions,  with  regard  to  mora¬ 
lity  and  religion,  maintained  and  taught 
by  Socrates.  By  the  character  of  Socrates, 
left  us  by  the  ancients,  particularly  by  his 
fcholar  Plato,  Laertius,  &c.  he  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  heft  and  wife  ft 
perfbns  in  all  the  heathen  world.  To  him 
is  aferibed  the  firft  introducing  of  moral 
philofopby,  which  is  what  is  meant  by 
that  ufual  faying,  “  That  Socrates  firft 
called  philofophy  down  from  heaven  to 
earth;”  that  is,  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  heavens  and  heavenly  bodies,  he 
led  men  to  eonfider  themfelves,  their  own 
paffions,  opinions,  faculties,  duties,  ac¬ 
tions,  Szc. 

SODA,  or  Heat f  ef  the  Stomach ,  in 
medicine,  the  n  ime  of  a  diftemper  con;- 
lifting  in  a  heat  or  troublefome  burning 
about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  its  left 
mouth,  which  fometimes  is  extended  the 
whole  length  of  the  oefophagus,  with  a 
preffure  or  fpafmodic  contrition,  ufually 
attacking  the'pafisnt  by  fits.  The  caufe 
is  generally  fat  aliment,  efpecially  veal,  if 
cold  drink  be  taken  Boon  after'.  In  fome 
it  proceeds  from  acids,  in  others  from 
aromatics,  fpirituous  liquors,  or  bilious 
humours.  T  Ids  diforder  is  generally  flight, 
and  vanifhes  of  its  own  accord,  though  in 
others  it  is  of  long  duration,  In  the  cure, 
the  caufe  mull  always  be  attended  to  ;  if 
from  acids,  abforbents  are  proper,  parti¬ 
cularly  crabs-eyes  and  prepared  fheiis, 
mixed  with  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  pow¬ 
der  of  nutmeg  given  to  half  a  dram,  as 
alfo  the  tabeilae  cardialgicse.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  to  take  chaik  alone  or  mixed  with 
nutmeg;  but  care  lhould  be  taken  not  to 
be  too  free  in  its  ufe.  Oil  of  tartar  per 
deliquium,  given  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops  in  coffee,  tea,  broth,  or  warm  beer, 
is  generally  efficacious,  as  alfo  tinture  of 
tartar  and  ipirit  of  hartfhorn.  If  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  bilious  humours,  thirty  or  fifty 
drops  of  dulcified, fpirit  of  nitre  in  water, 
tea,  or  coffee,  will  take  away  the  pain. 
When  it  is  caufed  by  fat  things  and 
draughts  of  cold  liquor,  a  dram  of  brandy 
is  good.  Now  and  then  laxatives  ffiould 
be  given  to  carry  off  the  humours.  In 
fanguine  conftitutions,  bleeding  may  be 
proper. 

SOFA,  in  the  Turkifh  cufloms,  a  kind 
of  alcove  raifed  half  a  foot  above  the  floor 
of  a  chamber  or  other  apartment,  and  ef- 
teemed  the  place  of  ftate  where  vifitors  of 
diftintion  are  received. 

SOFFITA,  or  Soff  1  t,  in  architecture, 
any  timber  deling,  formed  of  crofs  beams 
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of  flying  corniches,  the  fqnare  compart¬ 
ments  or  pannels  of  which  are  enriched 
with  fculpture,  painting,  or  gilding  ;  Such 
are  thole  in  the  palaces  of  Italy,  and  in 
the  apartments  of  Luxembourg  at  Paris. 
This  word  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  un¬ 
der  fide  or  face  of  an  architrave,  and  for 
that  of  the  corona  or  larmier,  which  the 
ancients  called  lacunar,  the  French  pla¬ 
fond,  and  we  ufually  the  drip.  It  is  en¬ 
riched  with  compartments*  of  roles,  and 
has  eighteen  drops  in  the  Doric  ordrjr 
difpofed  in  three  ranks,  fix  in  each,  placed 
to  the  right-hand  of 'the  guttse,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  triglyphs. 

SOFTENING,  in  painting,  the  mix¬ 
ing  and  diluting  of  colours  with  the  brulh 
or  pencil.  To  foften  defigns  'in  black 
and  white  made  with  the  pen,  &c.  fig- 
nifles  to  weaken  the  tint.  To  foften  a 
portrait,  is  to  change  fome  of  the  flrokes, 
and  give  a  greater  degree  of  fweetnefs  and 
ioftmfs  to  the  air  thereof,  which  before 
had  fomething  rough  and  harfh  in  it. 

SOIL,  in  agriculture  and  gardening, 
earth  or  ground  confidered  with  regard  to 
the  quality  of  its  mould  for  the  product 
and  growth  of  vegetables. 

SOIT  Fait  II  eft  Dejire,  Ee  it  done  as  it  is 
defired,  a  form  ufed  when  the  king  gives 
the  royal  aSTent  to  a  private  bill  preferred 
in  parliament. 

SOL,  or  Sou,  a  French  coin  made  up 
of  copper  mixed  with  a  little  fiver.  See 
Exchange. 

o 

Sol,  the  fun,  in  agronomy,  aflrology, 
&zc.  See  Sun. 

Sol,  in  chemiStry,  gold,  thus  called' 
from  an  opinion  that  this  metal  is  in  a 
particular  manner  under  the  influence  of 
cite  fun.  See  Gold. 

Sol,  in  heraldry,  denotes  or,  the  golden 
colour  in  the  arms  of  l'overeign  princes. 

SOL f£US,  or  Solaris,  in  anatomy, 
one  of  the  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  foot, 
rifng  from  the  upper  and  hinder  part  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula.  This  is  a  large  and 
fat  muficle,  thicker  at  the  middle  than  at 
the  edges,  and  is  nearly  of  an  oval  figure. 

SOLAHUM,  Night-Shade,  in  bo 
tany,  a  genus  of  plar.ts,  the  corolla  where¬ 
of  conflts  of  a  fingle  rotated  petal ;  the 
fruit  is  a  round  fmooth  berry,  pundlated 
at  the  top,  and  formed  into  two  ceils; 
the  receptacle  is  fielhy  and  convex  on  both 
fides  and  the  feeds  are  numerous  and  roud- 
ith.  This  genus  comprehends  the  fola- 
uum,  melongena,  and  lycoperficon  of  au¬ 
thors;  or  the  common  night-lhade,  the 
woody  night-fbade,  the  love-apple,  and 
She  road-apple,  &c. 
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Common  night-fbade  is  ufed  to  allay  in¬ 
flammations,  to  foften  and  relax  the  fibres 
which  undergo  too  violent  a  tenfon  ;  they 
apply  the  bruifed  herb  to  the  piles,  or 
bathe  the  part  with  the  juice  a  little 
warmed  :  this  juice  is  faid  to  be  proper  in' 
wounds  where  the  blood  is  extravafatec! 
and  grumous :  it  is  alfo  fudorific  and  diu¬ 
retic,  expelling  gravel  from  the  kidneys. 

SOLAR,  fomething  belonging  to  the' 
fun  :  thus  the  foiar  fyfiem  is  that  fyltera 
of  the  world  wherein  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  made  to  revolve  round  the  fun  as  the 
center  of  their  motion.  Alfo  the  foiar 
year  is  that  confiding  of  three  hundred 
and  fixty-five  days,  five  hours,  and  forty- 
nine  minutes,  in  opposition  to  the  lunar 
year,  confiding  of  threfe  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  days,  fee  Month ,  Cycle ,  Ecliffe,  See* 
SOLDER,  Sodder,  or  Soder,  a 
metallic  or  mineral  competition  ufed  in 
Soldering  or  joining  together  other  me¬ 
tals.  The  word  is  formed  from  the 
French,  foudare ,  and  from  the  Latin  foli-r 
dare,  to  Strengthen.  Solders  are  made  of 
gold,  Silver,  copper,  tin,  bifmuth,  and 
lead  ;  ufually  observing,  that  in  the  com¬ 
position  there  be  fome  of  the  metal  that 
is  to  be  foldered  mixed  with  fome  higher 
and  finer  metal.  Goldfmiths  ufually 
make  four  kinds  of  folder,  viz-  folder  of 
eight,  where  to  feven  parts  of  filver,  there 
is  one  of  brafs  or  copper;  folder  of  fix, 
where  only  a  Sixth  part  is  copper  ;  folder 
of  four,  and  folder  oi  three.  It  is  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  copper  in  the  folder*  that  makes 
vailed  plate  come  always  cheaper  thane 
fiat.  'i  he  folder  ufed  by  plumbers  is 
made  of  two  pounds  of  lead  to  one  of 
block-tin.  Its  goodnefs  is  tried  by  melt¬ 
ing  it  and  pouring  a  fmall  quantity  upon 
a  Slone  ;  for  if  good,  there  will  arife 
little  bright  Shining  Stars  therein.  The 
folder  for  copper  is  made  like  that  of 
the  plumbers,  only  with  coppor  and  tin  ; 
for  very  nice  works,  inftead  of  tin  they 
fometimes  life  a  quantity  of  filver.  Sol¬ 
der  for  tin  is  made  of  two  thirds  of  tint 
and  one  of  lead;  but  where  the  woik  is 
any  thing  delicate,  as  in  organ  pipes, 
where  the  juncture  is  Scarce  difcernable, 
it  is  made  of  one  part  bifmuth  and  three 
parts  of  pewter. 

SOLDERING,  among  mechanics, 
the  joining  and  fastening  together  two 
pieces  of  the  fame  metal,  or  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  merals,  by  the  fufion  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  fome  metallic  composition  on 
the  extremities  of  the  metals  to  be  joined. 
See  the  laSt  article. 

To  folder  upon  filver,  brafs  or  iron  5 
i  Saks. 
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jtake  fiiver,  five  penny- weight ;  brafs, 
four  penny-weight  ;  melt  them  together 
for  foft  folder,  which  runs  looneft.  l  ake 
fiiver,  five  penny-weight  ;  copper,  three 
penny-weight  ;  melt  them  together  for 
hard  folder.  Beat  the  folder  thin,  and 
lay  it  on  the  place  to  be  foldered,  which 
muft  be  fir'd  fitted  and  bound  together 
with  wire,  as  occalion  requires;  then 
take  borax  in  powder,  and  temper  it  like 
pap,  and  lay  it  upon  the  folder,  letting  it 
dry  ;  then  cover  it  .with  quick  coals, 
and  blow,  and  it  will  run  immedia’ely; 
take  it  presently  out  of  the  fire,  and  it  is 
done.  It  is  to  he  obfcrved,  that  if  any 
thing  is  to  he  foldered  in  two  places, 
which  cannot  well  be  done  at  one  time, 
you  muft  firft  folder  with  the' harder  fol¬ 
der,  and  then  with  the  foft  ;  for  if  it  be 
fii-ft  done  with  the  foft,  it  will  unfolder 
avain  before  the  other  is  foldered.  Let  it 
be  obferved,  that  if  you  would  not  have 
your  folder  run  about  the  piece  that  is  to 
be  foldered,  you  muft  rub  fucli  places 
over  with  chalk. 

In  the  foidering  either  of  gold,  fiiver, 
copper,  and  all  the  metals  before-men¬ 
tioned,  there  is  generally  ufed  borax  in 
powder,  and  fiome  time's  rofin.  As  to 
iron,  it  is  fufficient  that  it  he  heated  red- 
hot,  and  the  two  extremities  thus  ham¬ 
mered  together,  by  which  means  they 
will  become  incorporated  into  one  another. 

SOLDIER,  a  military  man  lifted  to 
fierve  a  prince  or  Hate,  in  confideration  of 
a  certain  daily  pay.  The  foldiers  are 
properly  the  land  forces  of  a  kingdom  or 
Hate;  but  in  England  it  is  again  ft  the 
antient  law  to  keep  an  army  of  foldiers 
in  time  of  peace.  Where  any  foldier 
that  is  lawfully  retained  fhall  depart 
from  his  colours  without  licence,  he  is 
declared  to  be  guilty  of  felony  by  18  Hen. 
VI.  c.  9.  and  every  foldier  who  either 
caufes  a  mutiny  or  defats  the  fervice, 
lhall  be  puniibed  with  death  or  other- 
wife,  as  a  court  martial  ill  all  think  fit. 
Alio  perfons  fufpefted  of  defeltion,  are 
to  be  apprehended  by  con  [tables,  who 
fhall  be  allowed  a  reward  of  20  s.  for 
every  fucli  deferter.  By  the  4  Geo.  I.  c. 
4.  it  is  ordained,  that  no  foldier  fhall  be 
taken  out  of  the  fervice  by  any  procefs  at 
law,- uniefs  it  be  for  fome  criminal  mat¬ 
ter,  or  where  the  debt  he  owes  amounts 
to  10  1.  at  the  lealt,  of  which  affidavit  is 
to  be  made,  See.  Soldiers  muft  be  quar¬ 
tered  in  inns  and  alehoufes  only,  and  not 
in  private  houfes,  without  the  content  of 
the  owners,  under  certain  penalties  :  and 
ivh-erc  victuallers  refufe  foldiers  quartered 
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on  them,  or  conftables  receive  any  reward 
for  excufing  their  negleft,  they  forfeit  a 
fum  not  above  5I.  nor  under  30  s.  bv  3 
Geo.  II  c.  z.  A  perfon  inlifted  for  a 
foldier,  within  four  days  after,  is  to  be 
carried  before  the  next  juftice  or  chief 
magiftratc  of  a  town,  and  is  to  declare 
his  afient  that  he  lifted  voluntarily,  8cc. 
hut  if  he  then  diftents  thereto,  on  his  re¬ 
turning  the  money  received,  and  paying 
20  s.  he  may  be  difeharged.  In  cafe  any 

I  fu bj eft  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  fhall 
lift  or  enter  himfelf,  or  procure  any  one 
to  be  en lifted  a  foldier  to  go  beyond  the 
feas,  without  leave  obtained  from  his 
majefiy,  fucli  perfon  fhall  he  punifhed  as 
a  felon  by  8  and  9  Geo.  II.  There  are 
a  .fits  anndally  made  for  punifhing  mutiny, 
&c.  of  foldiers,  and  falfe  mutters,  and  for 
the  better  payment  of  the  army  and  their 
quarters,  &c. 

SOLE,  in  the  manege,  a  nail  or  fort 
of  horn  under  a  horfe’s  foot,  which  is 
much  more  tender  than  the  other  horn 
that  incompafled  the  foot, and  by  reafon  of 
its  hardnefs  is  properly  called  the  horn  or 
hoof.  A  horfe’s  (hoc  ought  to  be  fo  fet 
upon  the  hoof  as  not  to  bear  upon  the 
lble,  for  otherwife  the  foie  would  be 
hurt,  and  not  only  make  the  horfe  lame, 
hut  corrupt  the  flefh  that  feparates  it 
from  the  coffin-bone.  To  take  out  the 
foie,  is  to  do  it  without  touching  the 
horn  or  the  hoof ;  or  if  you  take  off  the 
horn,  you  make  a  hoof-cad. 

SOLECISM,  in  grammar,  a  falfe  man¬ 
ner  of  fpeaking,  contrary  to  the  ufe  of 
language  and  the  rules  of  grammar,  ei¬ 
ther  in  refpecl  of  declenlion,  conjugation, 
or  fyntax. 

SOLEMN,  fomething  performed  with 
much  pomp,  ceremony,  and  expence  : 
thus  we  fay,  folemn  Lads,  folemn  fune¬ 
rals,  folemn  dirges,  folemn  games,  &c. 

SOLFAING,  in  miilic,  the  naming 
and  pronouncing  of  the  feveral  notes  of  a 
long,  by  the  fyllables  fiol,  fa,  la,  &c.  in 
learning  to  fing  it. 

SOLID,  in  philofophy,  a  body  whofe 
minute  parts  are  connected  together,  fo  as 
not  to  give  way,  or  flip  from  each  other 
upon  the  final  left  impreftion. 

In  geometry,  folid  is  the  third  fpe- 
cies  of  magnitude,  having  three  dimen- 
fions,  viz.  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

A  folid  may  be  conceived  to  be  formed 
by  the  revolution,  or  direfft  motion,  of  a 
tuperfices,  of  any  figure  watever,  and 
is  always  terminated  or  contained  under 
orie  or  more  planes  or  furfaces,  as  a  fur- 
face  is  under  one  or  more  lines. 
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•Solids  are  commonly  divided  into  re¬ 
gular  and  irregular.  The  regular  folids 
are  thofe  terminated  by  regular  and  equal 
planes,  and  are  only  five  in  number,  viz. 
the  tttrabedon,  which  con  fills  of  four 
equal  triangles  ;  the  cube  or  hexahedron, 
of  fix  equal  lquares  ;  the  oftahedron,  of 
eight  equal  triangles  ;  the  dodecahedron, 
of  twelve ;  and  the  icofihedron,  pf  twenty 
equal  triangles. 

The  irregular  folids  are  almod  infinite, 
comprehending  all  fuch  as  do  not  come 
under  the  definition  of  regular  folids  ;  as 
thefphere,  cylinder,  cone,  parallelogram, 
prifrn,  paralielopiped,  &c. 

Solid  Angle,  that  formed  by  three 
or  more  planes  meeting  in  a  point, 
like  the  point  of  a  diamond  well  cut. 

Solid  Bastion.  See  Bastion. 

Solid  Numbers,  thofe  which  arife 
from  the  multiplication  of  a  plane  number, 
by  any  other  whatfover  ;  as  18  is  a  lolid 
number  made  of  lix  (which  is  plane) 
multiplied  by  three  ;  or  of  nine  multipli¬ 
ed  by  z  ; 

Solid  Problem,  in  mathematics, 
.one  which  cannot  be  geometrically  folved 
unlefs  by  the  interffdlion  of  a  circle  and 
a  conic  lcdtion :  or  by  the  interfeclion  of 
two  other  conic  fedlions,  belides  the  cir¬ 
cle.  As  to  delcribe  an  ifofceles  triangle 
on  a  given  right  line,  whole  angle  at  tiff 
bale  lhall  be  triple  to  that  at  the  vertix. 
This  will  help  to  inscribe  a  regular  hep¬ 
tagon  in  a  given  circle;  and  may  be  re- 
iolved  by  the  interfedlion  of  a  parabola, 
and  a  circle.  This  problem  alfo  helps  to 
inferibe  a  nonagon  in  a  circle  ;  and  may 
be  l'olved  by  the  interfeclion  of  a  para¬ 
bola,  and  an  hyperbola  between  its 
alymptotes,  viz.  To  delcribe  an  ifofceles 
triangle,  whofe  angle  at  the  bafe  Ill  all  be 
quadruple  of  that  at  the  vertex.  And 
luch  a  promblem  as  this  hath  four  folu- 
tions,  and  no  more  ;  becaule  two  conic 
fe&ions  can  cut  one  another  but  in  four- 
points. 

Solids,  in  anatomy,  See.  denote  the 
continent  parts  of  the  human  body;  be¬ 
ing  a  congeries  of  pipes,  or  veffels,  which 
contain  a  liquor.  The  folid  parts  ot  the 
body,  though  equally  compoled  of  vef- 
fels,  are  different  with  regard  to  their  con- 
„fiftence;  l’ome  being  hard,  and  others 
foft.  The  hard,  as  the  bones  and  carti¬ 
lages,  give  firmnefs  and  attitude  to  the 
body,  and  fullain  the  other  parts  :  the 
foft  parts  either  alone  or  together  with 
the  hard,  ierve'  to  execute  the  animal 
functions.  The  folids  are  commonly 
divided  into  fimilar  of  fimple  ;  and  dif- 
Vol,  IV. 
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fimilar,  compounded,  or  organic.  The 
fimilar  parts  are  the  fibres,  membranes, 
bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  mufcles,  ten¬ 
dons,  aponeurofes,  glands,  arteries,  veins, 
nerves,  the  fecretory  and  excretory  canals, 
and  the  common  integuments.  The  clif- 
fimilar  are  fuch  .as  are  compofed  of  the 
former,  as  the  vifeera  and  other  pa;ts  of 
the  body,  viz.  the  head,  neck,  thorax, 
abdomen,  and  extremities;  every  one  of 
which  is  again  fubdivided  into  leller 
portions. 

SOLIDITY,  in  phyfics,  a  property  of 
matter  or  body,  whereby  it  excludes 
every  other  body  from  that  place  which 
itfelf  poiTedes.  Among  geometricians, 
the  folidity  of  a  body  denotes  the  quanff 
tity  or  fpace  .contained  in  it,  and  is 
called  alfo  its  folid  content. 

Solidity,  in architedlure,  is  applied 
both  to  the  confidence  of  the  ground 
whereon  the  foundation  of  a  building  is 
laid  ;  and  to  a  mafs  of  mafonry  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  thicknefs,  without  any  cavity 
therein. 

SOLILOQUY,  a  reafon  or  difeourfe 
which  a  man  holds  with  himfflf.  Pa* 
pias  fays,  that  foliloqtiy  is  properly,  a 
difeourfe  by  way  of  an  fiver  to  a  quefiion 
that  a  man  has  propofed  to  himfflf.  So¬ 
liloquies  are  become  very  common  on 
the  modern  dage,  yet  nothing  can  be 
more  inartificial  or  more  unnatural  than 
an  adtor’s  making  long  fpecches  to  him¬ 
fflf  to  convey  his  intentions,  &c.  to  the 
audience. 

SOLITARY,  fometbing  retired,  or  in 
private,  remote  from  the  company  or 
commerce  of  others  of  the  fame  lpecies. 

SOLITARIES,  a  denomination  of  nuns 
of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  indituted  in  the 
year  1676,  the  defign  of  which  is  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  ievere  penitent  life  of  that  faint  : 
thus  they  are  to  keep  a  continual  filence, 
never  to  open  their  mouths  to  any  body 
but  themfelves  ;  employ  their  time  wholly 
in  fpiritual  exercifes,  and  leave  the  tem¬ 
poral  concerns  to  a  number  of  maids, 
who  have  a  particular  fuperior  in  a  fepa- 
rate  part  of  the  monadery;  they  always 
go  bare-footed  without  fandals;  gird 
themfelves  with  a  thick  cord,  and  wear 
no  linen. 

SOLSTICE,  in  aftronomy,  that  time 
when  the  fun  is  in  one  of  the  folditial 
points;  that  is,  when  he  is  at  his  greateft 
didance  from  the  equator,  thus  called, 
becaufe  he  then  appears  to  Hand  dill, 
and  not  to  change  his  didance  from  the 
equator  for  fome  time;  an  appearance 
owing  to  the  obliquity  of  our  fphere, 
P  f  and 
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and  which  thofe  living  under  the  equa¬ 
tor  are  Grangers  to.  The  folllices  are  two 
in  each  year,  the  teftival  or  fummer  fol- 
ftice,  and  the  hyemal  or  winter  folftice  : 
the  fumraer  fold  ice  is  when  the  fun  feerns 
to  deferibe  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  which  is 
no  the  zzd  of  June,  when  he  makes  the 
lon<?eft  cay  :  the  winter  folftice  is  when 
the^fun  enters  the  firft  degree,  or  feems 
to  deferibe  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  which 
is  on  the  zzd  of  December,  when  he 
makes  the  fhorteft  day.  This  is  to  be 
underllood  as  in  our  nothern  hemifphere  ; 
for  in  the  fouthern,  the  fun's  entrance 
into  Capricorn  makes  the  fummer  fol¬ 
ftice,  and  that  into  Cancer  the  winter 
folftice.  The  two  points  of  the  ecliptic, 
wherein  the  fun’s  greateft  afeent  .above 
the  equator,  and  his  defeent  below  it,  are 
terminated,  are  called  the  folftitial  points : 
and  a  circle  fuppofed  to  pafs  through  the 
poles  of  the  world  and  thefe  points,  is 
called  the  folftitial  colure.  The  fum- 
rner  folftitial  point  is  in  the  beginning  of 
the  firft  degree  of  Cancer,  and  is  called 
the  oeftival  or  fummer  point;  and  the 
winter  folftitial  point  in  the  beginning  of 
the  firft  degree  of  Capricorn,  and  is  called 
the  winter  point.  Thefe  two  points  are 
diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other. 

SOLVENT,  the  fame  with  diftolvent. 
See  Dissolvent. 

SOLUTION,  in  pharmacy,  confidered 
as  an  operation,  is  the  commixing  folk! 
bodies  with  fluids,  in  inch  a  manner  that, 
commenftruating,  they  fhail  be  thereby 
alfo  converted  to  fluidity,  and  the  whole 
rendered  one  equable  ftmilar  fluid, 

SOLUTION,  in  algebra  and  geome¬ 
try,  the  anfwering  a  queflion,  or  the  re- 
/olving  any  problem  propoftd.  See  Al¬ 
gebra  and  Geometry. 

Solution  of 'Continuity ,  in  furgery, 
the  reparation  of  the  natural  cohefion  of 
the  folid  parts  of  the  body,  by  a  wound. 

SOLU  I IVE,  an  appellation  given  to 
laxative  and  loofening  medicines. 

*  SOMERSETSHIRE,  one  of  the 
counties  of  England,  bounded  by  the 
Briftol  channel,  the  river  Severn,  and 
Gioucefterfhire  on  the  north  ;  by  Wiit- 
fh  ire  on  the  eaft ;  by  Dorfetfhire  on  the 
iouth  ;  and  by  Devonfhire  on  the  weft. 
It  is  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft  above 
lixty  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  north 
to  fouth  about  forty.  It  contains  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  pariihes,  thirty- 
five  market-towns,  eight  of  which  fend 
me'mbeis  to  parliament,  and  there  are 
two  for  the  county.  The  foil  is  fruitful, 
fend  ip  the  -low  country  produces  plenty 
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of  corn,  grafs,  and  apples,  of  which 
they  make  cyder.  In  general,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  very  uneven,  and  in  fome  places 
there  are  bogs  that  are  impaflable  in  the  ’ 
winter  feafon.  In  many  places  there  are 
rich  mines,  particularly  about  Mendip- 
hills  and  Bradfield -downs.  In  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  rock,  near  Briftol,  there  is  found  a 
foft  fort  of  cryftal,  now  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Briftol  ftones.  The  princi¬ 
pal  rivers  are  the  Severn,  the  Avon,  the 
Barret,  the  Frome,  and  the  Ivel  ;  which 
abound  in  excellent  filh.  Among  the 
towns  there  are  three  cities,  namely, 
Briftol,  Bath,  and  Wells.  In  general, 
this  county  is  noted  for  its  woollen  ma¬ 
nufactory. 

SOMNAMBULI,  in  medicine,  per?* 
fons  who  walk  in  their  fleep,  othervvife 
called  noclam  bull. 

*  SOMNUS,  or  Sleep,  one  of  the 
bleffings  to  which  the  Pagans  eredted  al¬ 
tars,  was  reprefented  as  the  fon  of  Ere¬ 
bus  and  Night,  and  the  brother  of 
Death.  Orpheus  calls  this  deity  the  hap¬ 
py  king  of  gods  and  men  ;  and  Ovid 
gives  a  very  beautiful  deferipton  of  his  a- 
bode,  and  reprefents  him  dwelling  in  a 
deep  cave  in  the  country  of  the  Cimme¬ 
rians.  Into  this  cavern  the  fun  never 
ihines  ;  and  a  perpetual  ftillnefs  reigns, 
no  noife  being  heard  but  the  foft  murmur 
caufed  by  a  branch  of  the  river  Lethe* 
which  creeps  over  the  pebbles,  and  in¬ 
vites  to  fltep.  At  its  entrance  grow 
poppies  and  ether  foporiferous  herbs. 
The  drowfy  god  lies  reclined  on  a  bed 
fluffed  with  black  plumes,  the  bedftead 
is  of  ebony,  the  covering  is  alfo  black, 
and  his  head  furrounded  by  faptaftic  vi- 
flons.  The  offspring  of  this  god  are  very 
numerous,  but  the  principal  are  Mor¬ 
pheus,  Phqbifer,  and  Phan  tafia. 

SON,  an  appellation  given  to  a  male 
child,  confidered  in  the  relation  he  bears 
to  his  parents. 

SONATA,  "in  mufic,  a  piece  or  com- 
pofition  wholly  performed  ‘  with  inftru- 
ments;  and  which  is,  with  regard  to  in- 
ftruments,  what  the  cantata  is  With  re* 
fpect  to  voices. 

SONG,  in  poetry,  a  little  pompofition 
eonfifting  of  fimpje,  eafv,  natural  verfes, 
fet  to  a  tune,  in  order  to  be  fung. 

Song,  in  mufic,  is  applied,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  to  any  fingle  piece  of  mufic,  whether 
contrived  for  a  voice  or  inftruments. 

SONNA,  a  book  of  Mahometan  tra-j 
ditions,  wherein  a!!  the  orthodox  Muftul- 
/men  are  required  to  believe.  ' 

SONNET,  in  poetry,  a  kind  of  oonp* 
4  po.fi  i,ion 
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pofitioii  properly  contained  in  fourteen 
verfes,  viz.  two  ftanzas  or  mea'ures  of 
four  verfes  each,  and  two  of  three  ;  the 
eight  fil'd  verfes  being  ail  in  two  rhymes. 
The  fonnet  is  of  Itallian  origin,  and  Pe¬ 
trarch  is  allowed  to  be  the  father  of  it.  Tt 
is  held  the  mod  difficult  and  artful  of  all 
poetical  compofitions,  as  requiring  the  ut- 
moft  accuracy  and  exaftnefs.  It  is  to  end 
with  fome  pretty  ingenious  thought:  the 
clofe  mud  be  particularly  beautiful,  or  the 
fonnet  is  naught. 

SOOT,  a  volatile  matter,  arifing  from 
wood,  and  other  fuel,  along  with  the 
fmoke  :  or  rather  it  is  the  fmoke  itfelf, 
fixed  and  gathered  on  the  lides  of  the 
chimney. 

Wood-foot  is  of  a  fhining  black  colour, 
a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  an  acrid,  bitter, 
and  naufeous  tafte  ;  its  chief  ufie,  for  me¬ 
dicinal  purpofes,  being  in  hyderical  cafes, 
in  which  it  is  fometirrics  exhibited  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  fetid  gums.  The  vola¬ 
tile  fait  and  Jpirit  of'  foot  are,  when  fuf- 
ficiently  purified,  not  different  in  quality 
from  thofe  of  animal  fubftances,  though 
feme  prefer  them  in  nervous  complaints, 
and  particularly  in  epileptic  cafes.  The 
tindure  of  foot  is  made  thus  :  take  of 
wood-loot,  two  ounces ;  of  afiafostida, 
one  ounce  ;  and-  proof  fpirit,  two  pints  : 
diged  and  drain.  It  is  good  not  only  in 
hyderical  cafes,  but  alfo  in  epilepfies,  and 
other  nervous  diforders.  Soot  makes  an 
excellent  manure  for  cold  lands  that  have 
been  over-run  with  mofs  ;  but  the  foot  of 
fed  coals  is  better  for  this  purpofe  than 
that  of  wood.  The  dyers  alfo  make  a 
confiderable  ufe  of  foot,  for  a  dun  co¬ 
lour. 

SO  PEI-I,  or  Sofi,  a  title  given  to  the 
emperor  of  Perfia,  importing  as  much  as 
,  wi  e,  fage,  or  philofopher.  There  is  no 
prince  in  the  world  wbofe  authority  is 
more  abfolute  than  that  of  the  fophi  of 
Perfia.  , 

SOPHISM,  in  logic,  See.  an  argument 
which  carries  much  of  the  appearance  of 
truth,  and  yet  leads  into  error. 

SOPHIST,  a  pcrfon  who  frames  foph- 
ifms ;  that  is,  ufes  fubtle  arguments, 
with  intent  to  deceive  thofe  he  would  per- 

!fuade  or  convince.  The  word  is  framed 
from  the  Greek,  an  impoftor,  or 

deceiver. 

SOPHISTICATION,  the  adulterat- 
ingany  thing  with  what  is  not  good.  This 
practice  unhappily  obtains  too  much 
i  among  chemids,  and  others,  who  make 

)up  medicines  for  Idle;  and,  in  many 
safes,  the  cheat  is  carried  on  fo  artfully, 
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as  to  prevent  a  difeovery,  even  among 
perfons  of  the  molt  difeerning  faculties. 

SOPORIFICS;  medicines  which  have 
the  faculty  of  procuring  deep.  The 
word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  Sopor, 
deep. 

SORITES,  in  rhetoric,  a  kind  of  ar¬ 
gument,  wherein  a  number  of  proportions 
are  gradually  and  minutely  laid  together, 
and  fomething  inferred  from  the  whole. 

SOVEREIGN,  fupreme  ;  the  chief 
and  highed  being,  the  Almighty,  a  term, 
in  driefnefs,  only  applicable  to  God. 

Sovereign,  with  regard  to  fubjecds, 
is  applied  to  kings,  and  princes,  who  are 
fupreme  and  independent,  and  whofe  au¬ 
thority  is  bounded  only  by  the  laws  of 
God,  of  nature,  and  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  date. 

SOUL,  Anima ,  a  fpirit  adapted  to  an 
organifed  body.  Many  of  the  philofo¬ 
phers  allow  of  two,  and  fome  of  three 
kinds  of  fouls,  viz.  a  rational  foul,  which 
they  hold  to  be  divine,  and  infufed  by 
the  breath  of  God:  irrational,  or  fen li- 
tive  foul,  which  man  has  in  common 
with  brutes,  and  which  is  formed  out  of 
the  elements.  The  philofophers  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  manner  wherein  the  foul' 
rdides  in  the  body.  Some  hold  it  equal¬ 
ly  diffufed  throughout  every  part  there¬ 
of.  Others  fay  it  influences  and  aHs  on 
every  part  of  the  body,  thoiigh  it  has  its 
principal  refidence  in  fome  particular 
part,  called  the  fenfory.  This  principal 
part,  Des  Cartes  maintains,  is  the  pineal 
gland  of  the  brain,  where  all  the  nerves 
terminate,  &c. 

Born,  a  Milanefe  phyfician,  in  a  letter 
to  Bartholine,  De  Ortu  Cerebri  &  Ufa  me¬ 
dico ,  aliens,  that  in  the  brain  is  found  a 
certain  very  fubtile  fragrant  juice,  which 
is  the  principal  feat  or  refidence  of  the 
reafonable  foul ;  and  adds,  that  the  fub- 
tilty  and  finenefs  of  the  foul  depends  on 
the  temperature  of  this  liquor,  rather 
than  on  the  ftrufture  of  the  brain,  to 
which  it  is  ufually  aferibed.  This  li¬ 
quor,  we  conceive,  mult  be  the  fame 
with  what  is  ufually  called  the  nervous 
juice,  or  animal  fpirits ;  the  conflitution 
of  which  is,  doublefs,  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  with  regard  to  the  faculties  of  the 
foui. 

Mr.  Locke  cliftinguiffies  two  principal 
faculties  or  powers  of  the  rational  or  hu¬ 
man  foul,  viz.  perception  and  willing. 

To  thefe,  other  philofophers  add 
others,  as  fenfution,  liberty,  memory, 
imagination,  and  habit. 

SOUND,  a  perception  of  the  foul 
E  f  3.  sommu* 
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acrnimunicatcd  by  means  of  the  car*,  or 
the  effeft  of  a  collifion  of  bodies,  and  a 
tremulous  motion  confequent  thereon, 
communicated  thence  to  the  circumambi¬ 
ent  fluid,  and  propagated  through  it  to 
the  orgap  of  hearing.  We  know  by  the 
experiment  of  the  bell  in  the  exhaufted 
receiver,  that  found  has  a  neceflary  de- 
pendance  on  the  air;  and  if  we  refieft  on 
the  nature  of  the  particles  of  a  fonorous 
body,  and  thofe  of  air,  we  (hall  find  that 
found  is  nothing  but  the  propagation  of 
the  tremors,  and  the  vibrations  of  the 
former  impreffed  on  the  latter,  to  the 
tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear,  by  the 
a£fton  of  whofe  membrane  they  are  com¬ 
municated  to  the  internal  cavities  of  the 
ear,  where  the  auditory  nerve  receives  the 
impreffion,  and!  excites  the  fenfation,  in 
the  common  fenfory,  in  the  brain.  For 
the  parts  of  a  fonorous  body  being  put  in 
motion  by  percuflion,  vibrate  forwards 
and  backwards,  through  very  fmall  fpaces, 
by  their  elaflic  quality.  In  this  aflion 
they  aifeft  the  particles  of  air  contiguous 
to  them,  and  compel  them,  upon  the 
firft  impulfe,  to  move  forwards  alfo  ;  and 
thefe  propel  the  next,  and  fo  on  to  a 
very  conficlerable  diftance,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  percuflive  force.  By 
this  means,  the  particles  of  air  are  com- 
preffed  nearer  together  tbah  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  (late.  But  when  the  particles  of  the 
fonorous  body  make  the  fecond  part  of  the 
vibration,  by  returning  back  again,  the 
particles  of  air,  alfo  by  their  repulfive 
power,  repel  each  other  toward  their  pro¬ 
per  places,  and  thus  again  expand  them- 
felves.  Now,  (ince  motion,  ones  gene¬ 
rated  in  elaflic  bodies,  continues  fome 
time  before  it  can  be  deflroyed  by  the  re- 
fiflance  and  counicr-adlion  of  contiguous 
bodies,  it  follows,  that  the  particles  of 
the  fonorous  body,  and,  confequently, 
thofe  of  the  adjacent  air,  have,  for  feme 
time,  a  reciprocal  vibratory  motion,  by- 
going  forwards  and  backwards,  thrombi 
very  fmall  fpaces,  in  indefinitely  fmall 
particles  of  time;  which  motion  gradual¬ 
ly  decreafes  till  it  be  totally  deflroyed. 

Sound,  in  mufic,  a  quality  of  the 
feveral  agitations  cf  the  air.  confidered  fo 
that  their  difpoiition,  meafure,  See.  may 
produce  mufic  or  harmony. 

Sound,  in  geography,  a  {freight,  or 
inlet  of  the  fea,  between  two  head-lands. 
The  famous  {freight  which  joins  the  Ger¬ 
man  ocean  to  the  Baltic,  is  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  Sound. 

SOUND-BOARD,  the  principal  part 
of  an  organ,  and  that  which  makes  the 
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whole  machine  play.  The  found -Foard.,' 
or  iummer,  is  a  refervoir  into  which  the 
wind,  drawn  in  by  the  bellows,  is  con- 
duffed  by  a  port-vent,  and  hence  dillri- 
buted  into  the  pipes  placed  over  the  holes 
of  the  upper  part.  The  wind  enters 
them  by  valves,  which  open  by  prefling 
,upon  the  tfops  or  keys,  after  drawing  the 
regifters  which  prevent  the  air  from  go¬ 
ing  into  any  of  the  other  pipes,  but  thofe 
it  is  required  in. 

SOUNDING,  in  navigation,  the  a£f 
of  trying  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  the 
quality  of  the  bottom,  by  a  line  and 
plummet,  or  other  artifice. 

SOUR  Land ,  in  agriculture,,  a  term 
ufed  by  the  farmers  toexprefs  a  eold,  and* 
fomewbat  wet  clayey  foil. 

SOW,  in  the  iron-works,  the  name  of 
the  block,  or  lump  of  metal,  they  work 
at  once  in  the  iron-furnace.  The  fize  of 
thefe  fows  of  iron  is  very  different,  even 
from  the  fame  workmen,  and  the  fame 
furnace.  Thefe  furnaces  having  fand- 
Oone  for  their  hearths  and  fides,  up  to 
the  height  of  a  yard,  and  the  reft  being 
made  of  brick,  the  hearth,  by  the  force 
of  the  fire,  is  continually  growing  wider; 
fo  that,  if  fl  at  firft  contains  as  much  me¬ 
tal  as  will  make  a  fow  of  fix  or  fevcir 
■hundred  weight,  at  lafl  it  will  contain  as- 
much  as  will  make  a  fow  of  two  thou  fund 
weight. 

SOWING.  One  very  great  article,  in 
{owing  to  advantage,  is  to  know  exactly 
at  what  depth  the  feed  may  be  planted, 
without  danger  of  burying  it.  Seed  isr 
faid  to  be  buried,  when  it  is  laid  at  a 
,  depth  below  what  it  is  able  to  come  up- 
at.  Different  forts  of  feeds  come  up  at 
;  different  depths,  fome  fix  inches,  or 
more,  and  others  will  not  bear  to  be  bu- 
-ried  at  more  ’than  half  an  inch.  The 
way  to  come  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  depth  at  which  every  feed  will  come 
up  bell  from  the  {owing,  is  by  making 
gages  in  the  following  manner  :  law  on 
twelve  flicks  cf  about  three  inches  diame¬ 
ter,  bore  a  hole  in  the  end  of  each  flick,-- 
and  drive  into  each  a  taper  peg ;  let  the 
peg  in  the  firft  flick  be  half  an  inch  long,- 
the  noxt  an  inch,  and  fo  on,  every  peg; 
being  half  an  inch  longer  than  the  other, 
till  the  lafl  is  fix  inches  long:  then  in 
that  fort  of  ground  in  which  you  intend 
to  plant,  make  a  row  of  twenty  holes 
with  the  half-inch  gage,  put  therein, 
twenty  good  feeds,  cover  them  up,  and-!- 
then  flick  the  gage  at  the  end  of  that  row.  i 
Proceed  in  the  lame  manner  with  thecie-- 
vert  other  gages,  making  the  holes  in  t he  i 

faster 
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fame  row  all  with  the  fame  gage,  and' 
(licking  it  at  the  end  of  the  row  :  when 
the  feeds  begin  to  appear,  it  will  be  eafy 
to  fee  as  what  depth  they  come  up  bed, 
by  obferving  the  mod  flonriihing  row, 
and  taking  up  the  gage  at  the  end,  and 
feeing  what  is  its  length. 

*  SPA,  a  town  in  the  bifhopric  of  Liege, 
in  Germany,  famous  for  its  mineral  wa¬ 
ters.  Thofe  of  the  Pouhon  fpring  in  Spa 
are  preferred,  by  our  chief  phydeians,  to 
any  others  in  or  near  the  county  of  Liege. 
The  contents  of  this  water,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  able  to  do  fuch  great  things  in 
many  chronical  eafes,  are  underftood  by 
the  following  experiments  and  obferva- 
tiorss.  Fird:,  when  the  Spa  water  is  car¬ 
ried  to  any  didant  place,  though  ever  fo 
well  dopped  down,  they  always,  after  a 
time,  will  precipitate  a  fmail  quantity  of 
a  yellow  ochreous  earth.  Secondly,  if  a 
lingle  grain  of  galls  be  put  into  an  ounce 
of  Spa  water,  it  tinges  the  whole,  with  a 
beautiful  purple;  but  if  the  water  be 
heated  before  the  galls  are  put  in,  there 
will  not  be  the  lead  change  of  colour  pro¬ 
duced  in  it.  Thirdly,  mixed  with  milk, 
they  do  not  coagulate  it ;  but,  when 
mixed  with  wine,  they  make  a  great  e- 
bullition,  and  throw'  up  a  large  quantity 
of  air-bubbles  with  a  peculiarly  pleading 
fmell.  Fourthly,  the  waters  drank  at 
the  ipr'ng  caafe  a  fort  of  drunkennefs, 
but  it  does  not  lad  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Fifthly,  a  (mail  phial,  being  fil¬ 
led  up  to  a  certain  height  with  Spa  water, 
and  afterwards  exactly  to  the  fame  height 
with  pure  diddled  w'ater,  and  weighed, 
when  filled  wuth  each,  in  a  nice  balance, 
was  found,  when  the  Spa  water  was  in  it, 
to  weigh  three  ounces,  four  drachms,  and 
forty  grains ;  and  with  the  other,  three 
ounces,  four  drachms,  and  forty-one 
grains  :  fo  that  the  Spa  water,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  mineral  particles,  is  fome- 
what  lighter  than  the  pured  common 
water.  Sixthly*  and  finally,  a  pint  of 
the  Spa  water  evaporated  over  a  very 
gentle  fire,  leaves  behind  only  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  at  white  powder.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  the  Spa  waters  are  the  light¬ 
ed  and  mod  (ubtile  of  all  the  mineral  wa¬ 
fers  ;  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  earth,  and 
large  portion  of  fnbtile  mineral  fpirit  they 
contain,  bTpeak  their  pofleffing  the  mod 
exaited  virtues  of  all  the  mineral  waters. 
One  very  remarkable  virtue  of  this  water 
is,  that  it  greatly  relieves  ip  all  diforders 
of  the  kidnies,  ureters,  and  bladder, 
whether  occafioned  by  dons;,  gravel,  or 
nitrations.  It  poiiefles,  befidvs,  all  the 
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virtues  of  the  other  mineral  waters,  anc£ 
is  of  the  greated  fervice  in  edulcorating 
(harp,  and  dividing  vifeous  humours,  and' 
removing  al!  difeafes  arifing  from  thefe 
caufes,  by  difpofing  them  to  pafs  off  by 
the.  proper  emunflones. 

SPACE,  is  defat  d  by  Mr.  Locke  to 
be  a  fimple  idea  which  we  attain  both  by 
our  fight  and  touch,  the  modes  of  which' 
are  diftance,  capacity,  extenfion,  dura¬ 
tion,  &c. 

Space,  conficlered  barely  in  length,  be¬ 
tween  two  bodies,  is  the  fame  idea  which 
we  have  ©f  diftance.  If  it  be  confidered  in 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  capacity ;  when  confidered 
between  the  extremities  of  matter  which 
fills  the  capacity  of  fpace,  and  (omething, 
folid,  tangible,  and  moveable,  it  is  then 
called  extenfion  ;  fo  that  extenfion  is  an 
idea  belonging  to  a  body,  but  fpace,  it  is 
plain,  may  be  conceived  without  it. 
Each  different  diftance  is  a  different  mo¬ 
dification  of  fpace,  and  each  idea  of  any. 
different  fpace  is  a  fimple  mode  of  this 
idea  :  fuch  are  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  &c. 
which  are  the  ideas  of  certain  ftateef 
lengths,  which  men  fettle  in  their  minds, 
for  the  ufe,  and  by  the  cuftom  of  mea- 
furing.  When  thefe  ideas  are  made  fami¬ 
liar  to  mens  thoughts,  they  can  repeat 
them  as  often  as  they  will,  without  join¬ 
ing  to  them  the  idea  of  body,  and  frame 
to  themfelves  the  ideas  of  feet,  yards, 
or  fathoms,  beyond  the  utrooft  bounds  of 
all  bodies,  and  by  adding  thefe  ftill  one 
to  another,  enlarge  their  idea  of  fpace  as 
much  as  they  pleafe.  From  this  power 
of  repealing  any  idea  of  diftance  without 
ever  coming  to  an  end,  we  come  by  the 
idea  of  immenfity.  Another  modification 
of  fpace  is  taken  from  the  relation  of  the 
termination  of  the  parts  of  extenfion,  or 
circumfcribed  fpace,  amongft  themfelves  ;• 
and  this  is  what  we  call  figure.  1  his  the 
touch  difeovers  in  fenfible  bodies,  wbofe 
extremities  come  within  our  reach  ;  and 
tbe  eye  takes  both  from  bodies  and  colours,, 
whole  boundaries  are  within  its  view' ; 
where  obferving  bo-w  the  extremities  ter- 
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minate,  either  in  ftraighc  lines,  which 
meet  at  difcernible  angles ;  or  in  crooked 
ones,  wherein  no  angles  can  be  perceiv¬ 
ed  ;  by  confidering  thefe  as  they-  relate  to 
one  another  in  all  parts  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  any.  body  or  fpace,  it  has  that  idea 
we  call  figure,  which  affords  to  the  mind 
infinite  variety.  Another  mode  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  head  is',  that  of  place.  There 
is  another  mode  of  fpace,  the  idea  of 
which  we  get  from  the  fleeting  and  per¬ 
petually 
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pettfally  perifhing  parts  of  fu'cccflion, 
which  vve  call  duration. 

SPACE,  in  geometry,  the  area  of  any 
figure,  or  that  which  fills  the  interval  or 
diltance  between  the  line  that  terminates 
it. 

SPACE,  in  mechanics,  the  line  a 
moveable  body,  confidered  as  a  point) 
is  conceived  to  defcribe  by  its  motion. 

•  SPADE,  an  inftrtrmerrt  fo'r  digging 
lip  the  ground,  the  handle  or  fhaft  where¬ 
of  is  about  three  feet  long  ;  the  head  is 
all  of  iron  ;  the  upper  part  being  fiat  for 
the  workman  to  fet  his  foot  on,  to  force 
it  into  the  ground  ;  trie  length  of  the 
head  is  about  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches,  and 
the  breadth  fix  or  eight. 

*  SPAIN,  a  confiderable  kingdom  of 
Europe  ;  bounded  by  the  Tea  on  the  S„ 
and  N.  on  the  W.  by  Portugal  and  the 
ocean,  and  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Pyre¬ 
nean  mountains,  which  fi-parate  it  from 
France.  The  air  is  generally  hot,  which 
obliges  the  inhabitants  to  lie  down  after 
dinner,  and  fit  up  late  at  nights.  It 
rains  but  very  feldom,  and  fometimes 
there  is  no  cloud  to  be  feen  for  months 
together.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
mountains,  which  are  diftingullhed  in  the 
maps  by  the  name  of  Sierra,  feveral  of 
which  are  very  high,  and  covered  with 
know  ;  and  yet  the  valleys  are  feldom 
rendered  very  cold  thereby.-  No  tra¬ 
vellers  can  ride  any  great  way  without 
paffing  one  of  thefe  mountains,  and 
therefore  the  inhabitants  make  life  of 
mules,  as  being  furer  footed.  Some 
parts  will  not  bear  wheat,  and  in  others, 
the  inhabitants  are  too  idle  to  till  the 
ground  ;  for  which  reafbn  it  is  not  very 
plentiful.  The  wines  of  Spain  are  gene¬ 
rally  very  good,  but  they  are  moftiy 
drank  in  other  countries,  for  the  Spa¬ 
niards  are  not  fond  of  tippling.  The 
fruits  are  very  fine;  they  have  apples, 
pears,  chefnuts,  hazel-nuts,  olives,  figs, 
pomegranates,  oranges,  citrons,  lemons, 
capers,  and  the  like.  They  have  fait 
enough  for  their  own  ufe,  a  few  fugar- 
canes,  and  fome  fafiron.  In  foraeof  the 
mountains,  are  precious  Rones,  marble, 
allum,  fnlphur,  and  other  minerals  ;  in 
Bifcay  particularly,  the  iron  mines  are 
inexh audible.  There  are  few  wild  beads 
in  the  foreds,  except  bents.  They  have 
great  numbers  of  bleep,  which  yield  the 
fined:  wool  in  Europe,  and  greatly  valued 
in  other  countries,  However,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  have  not  many  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  Spanifh  hordes  are  very  good, 
particularly  thofe  of  Andalufia  and  AE¬ 
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tunas.  Alfo  in  Andalufia,  there  is  a  face 
of  wild  bulls,  which  they  make  ufe  of  in 
their  bull-fights.  In  Bifcay,  there  are 
little  Fogs,  which  the  ladies  are  fo  fond 
of,  that  they  carry  them  about  like  lap- 
dogs.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tajo^ 
the  Douro,  or  Duero,  the  Guadiana,' 
the  Guidalquiver,  and  the  Ebro  ;  over 
which  there  are  700  bridges.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  are  very  moderate  in  their  eating, 
and  can  make  a  meal  of  olives,  a  failad, 
a  little  garlick,  or  a  few4  robts.  They 
feldom  invite  their  friends  to  dinner, 
and  the  women  in  general  are  very  bad' 
cooks.  The  men  dine  by  themfelves, 
and  their  wives  and  children  eat  together. 
The  general  vice  of  the  nation  is  pride 
and  haughtinefs,  and  the  very  pcafanls? 
keep  genealogies  of  their  families,  like 
the  Wellh  ;  for  this  reafon,  they  have" 
gravity  in  their  looks,  and  when  they 
walk.  This  difpo.fi t ion  renders  them 
very  indolent.  The  women  are  generally 
very  clean,  and  very  amorous ;  they  have 
black  eyes,  flat  bofbms,  little  feet,  and 
wear  long  garments.  When  they  make' 
vifits,  they  fit  on  carpets,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  taylors,  as  well  as  at  home  ;  which 
cuftom  they  have  derived  from  the 
Moors.  They  are  greatly  addifted  to 
painting,  and  are  kept  very  ™uolr''at 
home,  through  the  jeaioudy  of  their  huf- 
bands..  Neither  men  nor  women  often 
change  the  fafhion  of  their  garments, 
and  the  men  generally  wear  their  own 
hair,  without  powder,  and  long  fwords 
by  their  fides.  With  regard  to  their  re¬ 
ligion.  they  are  the  drifted:  Papins  iir 
the  world,  and  yet  for  fornication  and 
impurity,  they  are  the  word  Ration  in 
Europe.  Spain  is  an  abfclute  monarchy,- 
and  in  Madrid  there  are  feveral  courts  <  f 
judice,  who  determine  ail  affairs,  that 
come  before  them  ;  but  they  have  each 
their  diftinct  province,  being  eight  in  all. 
There  is  alfo  a  privy  council,  called  the 
junto,  compofed  of  the  king’s  favourites. 

T  here  are  four  viceroys  in  Spain  ; 
namely,  thofe  of  Arragon,  Navarre, 
Valencia,  arid  Catalonia  ,•  for  the  other 
provinces  have  only  governors.  The 
king  has  alfo  five  viceroys,  and  5 5  go¬ 
vernors  in  America,  who  are  changed 
every  five  years.  The  revenue  of  the 
king  is  almod  immenfe,  but  there  is  no* 
knowing  exactly  what  it  amounts  to.- 
With  regard  to  the  church,  there  are  8 
archbishoprics,  and  44  bifboprics,  wiser 
have  all  large  revenues,  and  the' king  dif- 
poies  of  all  ecclefialfical  offices.  -  The 
Intjuifition  was  eftabiiihed  in  1477,  and 

there 
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there  are  now  14  tribunals,  in  as  many 
/different  places.  This  Inquifition  was 
fil'd  defigoed  again  ft  the  Moors;  but  is 
now  extended  to  Jews  and  Heretics, 
though  it  is  laid  there  are  ft  ill  many  of 
the  former  in  hioh  offices  about  the  court, 
notwithstanding  all  their  vigilance.  The 
wild  bulls,  already  mentioned,  are  a  fort 
of  buffaloes,  and  chiefly  made  ufe  of  at 
Madrid;  though  there  are  bull-fights 
iometimes  at  other  places.  The  king, 
and  all  the  court,  are  prefent  at  theie 
fights,  and  all  the  fronts  of  the  houfes 
are  adorned  with  tapeftry;  likewife  the 
balconies  are  taken  up  by  the  principal 
ladies  in  the  kingdom,  who  appear  in 
their  riche  ft  habits  and  jewels.  Thofe 
that  enter  the  lifts  with  the  bulls,  are 
called  Torreadores,  and  are  all  knights, 
armed  with  n  •  hing  but  a  lance,  and 
cannot  make  ufe  of  their  fwords,  but 
when  they  are  near  the  bulls  ;  when  one 
of  them  fails,  the  populace  run  imme¬ 
diately,  and  cut  him  in  pieces  with  their 
fwords.  Befides  the  king’s  territories  in 
Europe,  he  poffclies  the  heft  part  of 
America,  and  is  mafter  of  many  rich 
iffands  in  the  Sohth  Seas  ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Philippines,  from  whence  they 
import  the  rich  merchandizes  of  the  Faft- 
Indies.  fie  alfo  pofTeflls  fieveral  places 
in  Africa,  particularly  Ceuta  and  Gran. 
The  prefent  king  of  Spain  is  Charles  III. 
who  is  of  the  Bourbon  family,  and  was 
formerly  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  i  he 
heir  to  the  crown  is  always  called  Prince 
of  Afturiaj,  , 

SPAN,  a  meafure  taken  from  the 
fpace  between  the  thumb’s  end  and  the 
tip  of  the  little  finger,  when  both  are 
flretched  out.  The  fpan  is  eftimated  at 
nine  inches. 

SPAR,  in  natural  hiftorv,  a  finning 
ltony  fubftance,  generally,  though  im¬ 
properly,  fuppofed  to  he  compounded  of 
Crytlal,  incorporated  with  fome  mineral, 
earthy,  ftony,  or  metallic  matter  ;  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  caves  and  grottos,  and 
in  the  clifts  of  rocks,  lead  mines,  See. 

Spar  is  naturally  pellucid,  and  is  found 
in  almoft  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  ;  in 
fome  of  which  it  retains  its  tranfpareney 
and  purity,  in  others  it  is  more  or  Iris 
cle  b  a  fed  by  an  admixture  of  earth,  and 
grows,  accordingly,  Ids  and  lefs  clear, 
till,  from  the  inarUly  hue  of  fome  of  the 
moderately  de baled  kinds,  it  finks  in 
fome  to  a  mere  earthy  appearance.  The 
genuine  and  diftinguifiiing  characters  of 
ipar,  in  whatever  form  it  occurs,  are 
tilde;  it  will  not  produce  fi;e  when  ftruck 
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againft  a  fteel,  it  ferments  very  brifkby 
with  aquafortis,  and, when  pure,  is  totally 
diflolved  by  it,  and  is  very  readily  cal¬ 
cined  in  a  fimall  fire.  Spars  are  defined 
to  be  fodils  not  inflammable,  nor  foluble 
in  water.  When  pure,  pellucid  and  co- 
.  lourlefs,  and  emulating  the  appearance 
of  cryftal,  but  wanting  its  diftinguilhing 
characters  ;  composed  of  plane  and  equa¬ 
ble  plates,  not  flexile  .or  elaftic ;  not 
giving  fire  with  fteel,  readily  calcining  in 
a  fimall  fire,  and  fermenting  violently 
with  acids,  and  wholly  foluble  in  them. 

SPARADRAP,  in  pharmacy,  Szc.  a 
fort  of  cerecloth,  called  alfo  tela  Gualte- 
ri,  the  form  of  which  is  directed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  take  of  the  diapalma  plaifter,  and 
diachylon  with  the  gums,  each  one  pound; 
cerufs,  half  a  pound;  root  of  orris  finely 
powdered,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Mix 
thefe  together,  and  whilft  they  are  in  fu- 
(ion,  dip  them  in  foft  worn-out  linen  rags, 
fio  that  they  may  be  covered  with  the 
plaifter  on  each  (ids  ;  then  take  them  out, 
fpre&d  them,  and  let  them  dry;  and 
fmetoth  thefurfaces  with  a  knife  or  fpatu- 
la.  The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is  for  illues* 

SPARROW,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies 
of  the  fringilla. 

The  common  fparrow  is  the  brown 
fringilla,  with  a  black  throat  and  brown 
temples.  It  is  larger  than  the  linet,  and 
the  male  is  an  eredt  and  hand  fome  bird; 
the  head  is  large,  the  eye's  fimall,  and  the 
beak  fhort ;  the  wings  are  (hurt  and  the 
tail  fhort  and  forked 

rIhe  reed  fparrow,  or  the  fringilla 
with  a  b’ack  head,  brown  at  the  tides, 
and  with  a  white  ring  round  the  neck, 
and  a  mottled  black  and  white  bread,  is 
a  very  beautiful  and  fingular  bird,  of  the 
fize  of  the  common  linnet;  the  head  is 
fimall  and  depreflld,  the  beak  fhort  and 
black,  and  the  eyes  hazel;  and  in  molt: 
other  particulars  it  correfponds  with  the 
common  fparrow. 

S  p-  A  r  row  -H  A  w  k  ,  in  ornithology,  the 
yeilovv-leggeq  falco  with  a  white  undula¬ 
ted  bread,  and  a  fafeiated  brown  tail. 

SPASM,  in' medicine,  a  convirlfion. 

SPASMODIC,  fomething  belonging 
to  a  fpafm  or  convulfion. 

SPATULA,  or  Spathula,  an  in* 
ftrument  ufed  by  furgeons  and  apotheca- 
i  ties.  This  inftrument  is  made  of  differ¬ 
ent  frapes,  according  to  the  various  ufes 
of  it. 

SPAVIN,  in  the  manege,  a  difeafe  in 
horfes,  being  a  fwelling  or  ftiflnefs  ufually 
in  the  ham  occafioning  a  lamenefs.  1  here 
are  two  kinds  of  fpavins,  viz.  the  ox-fipa- 
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vin,  which  is  a  gallons  tumour  at  the  bot-  1 
•^oin  of  the  harri  on  the  infide,  hard  as  a 
.bone,  and  very  painful ;  while  it  is  yet 
recent,  fosne  only  halt  with  it  at  the  fir  ft 
•coming  out  of  the  liable :  the  othe'-, 
which  is  the  dry  fpavin,  is  more  eafily 
perceived, by  the  horle's  railing  one  of  his 
hind  legs  with  a  twitch  higher  than  the. 
-■other  $  but  fome  times  it  is  found  on  both 
legs.  This  kind,  which  fome  alfo  call 
firing-halt,  frequently  degenerates  into 
the  ox-fpavin,  for  which  there  is  no  re¬ 
medy  but  to  apply  the  fire,  and  even  this 
is  not  always  fuccefsful. 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  fpavin 
Avhich  have  their  feat  in  the  hoof,  viz.  the 
blood-fpavin,  being  a  foft  tumour  which 
grows  through  the  horle’s  hoof,  and  is 
ufually  full  of  blood.;  the  other  is  the 
bone-fpavin,  being  a  crufty  fubftance 
growing  on  the  iniide  ©f  the  hoof  under 
the jojnt. 

S PAY  1  MG ,  or  S.p Adin’G,  the  opera  - 
4 ion  of  caftrating  the  females  of  feveral 
Linds  of  animals,  as  fows,  bitches,  &c.  to 
prevent  any  further  conception,  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  fattening. 

SPEAKER,  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  a 
^member  of  the  houfe  elected  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  thereof,  to  aft  as  a  chairman 
or  prefident,  in  putting  queftions,  reading 
briefs  or  bills,  keeping  order,  reprimand¬ 
ing  the  rcfradlory,  adjourning  the  houfe, 
See.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  is  the  prefen t 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

The  fir  ft  thing  done  by  the  Commons, 
at  the  firli  meeting  of  a  parliament,  is  to 
xhoofe  a  fpeaker,  who  is  to  be  approved 
^  of  by  the  king,  and  who,  upon  admiffion, 
begs  his  majefty,  that  the  commons,  dur¬ 
ing  their  fitting,, may  have  free  accefs  to 
his  majelty,  freedom  of  lpeech  in  their 
■omi  houfe,  and  fecurity  from  arrefts. 

The  fpeaker  is  not  allowed  to  perfuade 
or  cliffuade,  in  raffing  a  bill ;  but  only  to 
make  a  plain  and  Ihort  narrative  ;  nor  to 
vote,  unlefs  the  houfe  is  equally  divided. 
‘J’he  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper,  is  ufually 
■speaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  fpeak¬ 
er  of  the  convocation  is  called  the  proio- 
/cutor. 

SPEAKING,  the  art  or  a£f  of  expref- 
•fing  one’s  thoughts  in  articulate  founds 
,or  words. 

SPECIAL,  fometning  particular,  or 
.that  has  a  peculiar  defignation,  from  the 
Latin,  fptcies,  in  oppofition  to  general,  of 

£cnr's'  % 

SPECIES,  an  idea  which  relates  to 
fome  other  more  general  one;  or  is  com¬ 
ps  rife  d  under  a  more  univerfal  divifion  of 

genus.  Ihe  word  is  Latin,  derived 
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!  from  the  ancient  verb  fpecio  to  fee.  Spc* 
cies  is  a  mere  term  of  relation  :  and  the 
fame  idea  may  be  a  fpecies,  when  com  ♦ 
pared  to  another  more  general  one  ;  and 
a  genus,  with  regard  to  a  more  particular 
one.  Thus  body  is  a  genus,  with  regard 
to  an  animate  and  inanimate  body ;  and 
a  fpecies  with  regard  to  fubftance. 

Species,  in  logic,  one  of  the  five 
words  called  by  Porphyry  univerfalis. 

Speci.es,  in  optics,  the  image  painted 
on  the  retina,  by  the  rays  of  light  reflect¬ 
ed  from  the  feveral  points  of  the  furface 
of  an  eye. 

Species,  in  rhetoric,  a  particular 
thing,  contained  under  a  more  univerfal 
one. 

Species,  in  commerce,  are  the  feveral 
pieces  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  &c  which 
having  palled  their  full  preparation  and 
coinage,  are  current  in  public. 

Species,  in  algebra,  the  characters  or 
fymbols  made  ufe  of  to  reprefent  quan¬ 
tities. 

Species,  in  pharmacy,  denotes  the 
ingredients  of  a  compound  medicine,  as 
the  diafeordium  in  a  dry  form,  or  only 
reduced  powder. 

Change  «/Species,  a  term  made  ufe 
of  in  hufbandry  to  exprefs  an  expedient 
the  farmer  often  has  rccourfe  to,  in  order 
to  procure  good  crops  :  this  is  the  fowiug 
firft  one  kind  of  plant,  then  another, 
and  then  a  third,  and  fo  on,  upon  the 
fame  land  :  by  this  means  the  moft  is 
made  of  the  toil ;  and  it  is  found,  when 
it  will  no  longer  give  a  good  crop  of  the 
firft  corn  planted  on  it,  it  will  ftill  give  a 
good  one  of  fome  other  fpecies  ;  and  final¬ 
ly,  of  peafe  after  all.  After  this  laft 
change  of  fpecies,  it  is  found  necelTary, 
in  the  common  method  of  hufbandry,  to 
renew  the  land  with  fallowing  and  ma¬ 
nure  in  order  to  its  producing  any  thing 
again. 

SPECIFIC,  in  philofophy,  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  any  thing,  and  diftinguiihes 
it  from  all  others. 

Specific,  in  medicine,  a  remedy, 
whofe  virtue  and  effcfl  is  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  fome  certain  difeafe,  is  adequate 
thereto,  and  exerts  its  whole  force  imme¬ 
diately  thereon. 

Specific  Gravity,  that  by  which 
one  body  is  heavier  than  another  of  the 
the  fame  dimenfion,  and  is  always  as  the 
quantity  of  matter  under  that  dimenfion. 
i  bus  a  cubical  inch  of  iron  is  heavier 
than  a  c-ubibal  inch  of  wood  ;  for  the  par¬ 
ticles  which  compofe  (lie  iron  being  more 
•folid,  and  more  clofely  compacted  toge¬ 
ther;  ox 3  \\Ivich  js  the  fame,  hiving  fewer 
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interfh’ces  or  vacuities  between  them,  than 
thofe  of  the  wood  ;  there  is  actually  more 
matter  contained  under  the  fame  dimen- 
iions  in  iron  than  wood;  and,  therefore, 
is  laid  to  be  fpecifically  heavier  than 
wood 

SPECfLLUM,  or  Speculd  m,  an  in- 
llrument  ufe  cl  by  furgeons  for  learching 
and  dilating  wounds. 

SPECTACLES,  in  dioptrics,  a  ma¬ 
chine  confiding  of  two  lenles,  let  in  fil- 
ver,  horn,  &c.  to  atlift  the  defedls  of  the 
organ  of  fight. 

Old  people,  and  others  who  have  flat 
eyes,  life  convex  fpe'idacles,  which  caufie 
the  rays  of  light  to  converge  fo  as  to  fall 
upon  the  retina  :  whereas  myopes,  or 
fhort-fighted  perfons,  ule  concave  Laics 
for  fpedtacles,  which  caufing  the  rays  to 
diverge,  prevent  their  meeting  before  they 
reach  the  retina.  i  he  convexity  or  con¬ 
cavity  of  the  glaffcs,  fuited  to  the  different 
degrees  of  flatnefs  or  convexity  of  peo¬ 
ple’s  eyes,  is  bed  determined  by  trial ;  ob- 
ferving  only  to  ufe  thofe  glaffcs  which  are 
the  lead  convex  or  concave  of  any,  that 
,vvill  fit  the  eye  :  for  iince  they  cannot  be 
put  quite  ciofe  to  the  eye,  the  lefs  any 
glafs  is  convex  or  concave  the  lefs  it  will 
magnify  or  diminifh  the  pictures  of  objeds 
upon  the  retina. 

Were  there  no  other  ufe  of  dioptrics, 
than  that  of  fpeftacies  for  defective  eyes, 
the  advantage  that  mankind  receives 
thereby  is  certainly  inferior  to  no  other 
whatever,  that  is  not  abfolutely  requifire 
to  the  fupport  of  life ;  for  as  the  fight  is 
the  mod  noble  of  all  our  fenfes,  iurely 
that  indrument  that  relieves  the  eye  when 
decayed,  and  fupplies  their  defects,  ren¬ 
dering  them  ufc-ful  when  otherwife  almod 
ufelefs,  mud  of  courie  be  e  deemed  of  the 
greated  advantage. 

The  anlients  knew  nothing  of  fpec- 
tacies,  the  invention  of  which  is  laid  to 
have  been  about  the  year  1300. 

SPECUJLARIS  Lapis,  in  natural 
hidory,  a  genus  of  talcs,  compofed  of  large 
plates  vifibly  feparate,  and  of  extreme 
thinnefs;  and  each  fiffile  again  leparated 
into  a  number  of  plates  dill  finer. 

SPECULATIVE,  fomething  relating 
to  the  theory  of  fome  art  or  feiasce,  in 
contradistinction  to  practical. 

SPECULUM,  Mirror,  in  optics,  any 
polithed  body  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
light;  fuch  as  water  in  wells  and  deep 
rivers,  polilhed  metals,  and  g!a(fcs  lined 
with  mercury,  or  other  opaque  matter, 
popularly  called  looking-glals, 
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SPEECH,  the  art  or  acd  of  expreffing 
a  peiion’s  thoughts  by  certain  figns  in¬ 
vented  for  that  purpo'e. 

Speech,  in  grammar,  an  affemblage 
of  ieveral  words  ranged  in  order.  Gram¬ 
marians  generally  make  eight  parts  of 
fpeech,  i.  e.  eight  kinds  of  words,  gene- 
raliy  uled  in  difccuhfe,  viz.  noun,  pro¬ 
noun,  verb,  participle,  adverb,  prepofi- 
tion,  interjeftion  and  conjunction  ;  each 
ot  which  fee  udder  its  propel’  article. 

Others,  particularly  Engiith  grammari¬ 
ans,  refer  all  words  to  four  general  heads 
or  ciades,  viz.  1.  Such  words  as  denote 
things  aCfualiy  exidin'g,  or  their  proper¬ 
ties,  which  are  called  nouns  or  names,  as 
hcuj'e ,  tree,  man,  horje,  convenient,  ■  large, 
8zc  z.  Such  words  as  exprefs  afiion  or 
paflion,  as  I  /eve,  I  am  loved.-,  and  thefe 
are  cailud  verbs  or  affirmations.  3.  Such 
worGs  as  denote  the  manner  or  way  of 
doing  or  differing,  as  J' zpft/y ,  jhnvly ,  &c. 
which  are  called  adverbs.  4.  Particles, 
or  fuch  irhall  words  as  ferve  to  connect 
others  together,  in  forming  a  fentence,  as 
and,  or,  a/jo ,  before,  after ,  8zc,  , 

SPi1  LL,  in  general,  denotes  the  famd 
wi:h  charm  or  amulet.  . 

In  the  fca-languagc.  the  word  fpell  fig- 
nifies  to  do  ariy  work  for  a  ihort  time, 
and  then  leave  it ;  therefore,  a  frefh  fpdl 
is  when  frefh  men  come  to  work;  and  to 
give  a  fpell  is  to  work  in  another's  room. 

SPELLIN  G,  in  'grammar,  that  part  of 
orthography  which  teaches  tile  true  man¬ 
ner  of  revolving  words  into  their  fyllables. 
See  Orthography .  ' 

SPELTER,  in  natural  hiflory,  the 
fame  with  zinc. 

*  SPENSER,  (Edmun  d,)  an  Englifh 
poet  of  the  idth  centufy,  was  born  at 
London,  and  educated  in  Pembroke  -hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  deoree  of 
mader  of  arts  in  1  ;  but,  at  length 

handing  fop  a  fellowffcip  without  fuccefs, 
this  diiappointment  together  With  the  nar¬ 
row  nefs  of  his  circum dances,  forced  him 
from  the  univerfity  ;  and  we  find  him 
next  taking  up  his  re  fide  nee  with  fome 
friends  in  the  North,  where  he  fell  in  love 
with  his  Rofalind,  whom  he  fo  finely  ce¬ 
lebrates  in  his  Padorals,  and  cf  whole 
cruelty  he  has  written  fuch  pathetic  corn- 
plaints.  The  fhepherd’s  Calendar,  which 
is  fo  full  of  his  unprofperous  paffion  fort 
Rofalind,  was  the  fird  of  his  works  of  any 
note,  and  this  he  addreffed  by  a  fhert  de¬ 
dication  in  verfe  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  con¬ 
cealing  himfelf  under  the  humble  title  of 
Immcrito.  After  he  had  daid  fome  time 
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in  the  north,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
dome  friends  to  quit  his  obicurity,  and 
come  to  Ron  don,  that  he  might  be  in  the 
way  of  promotion.  1  he  fit  rid  ftcp  he 
made  towards  preferment  was  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Mr  Philip  Sidney,  who 
was  then  in  the  higheft  reputation  for  his 
wit  and  polite  accomplishments.  Though 
nothing  con'd  have  been  more  happy  for 
Mr.  Spenfer  than  his  being  introduced  to 
court  by  fir  Philip,  yet  he  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  receive  any  great  benefit  from  it. 
He  was  indeed  created  poet  iaureat  to 
Elizabeth,  but  for  Some  time  only  wore  a 
barren  laurel,  and  pofteftcd  the  place 
without  the  penfion.  The  lord  treadurer 
Burleigh  had  no  tafite  for  Spender's  merit, 
and  is  laid  to  have  intercepted  the  queen's 
favour  to  him.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies, 
obferves,  that  her  majelly  upon  Spender’s 
predenting  dome  poems  to  her,  ordered 
him  a  gratuity  of  an  hundred  pounds; 
but  the  lord  treafurer  objecting  to  it,  faid 
with  dome  dcorn  of  the  poet,  “  What! 
“  all  this  for  a  dong?’*  To  which  the 
queen  replied,  “  Then  give  him  what  is 
readon.”  Spender  waited  for  dome  time, 
but  had  the  mortification  to  find  himfelf 
didappointed  of  the  queen’s  bounty.  Up¬ 
on,  this  he  took  a  proper  opportunity  to 
prefent  a  paper  to  her  majeliy,  in  the 
manner  of  a  petition,  in  which  he  re¬ 
minded  her  of  the  order  file  had  given  in 
the  following  lines : 

I  was  promised  on  a  time, 

To  have  readon  for  my  rhyme  ; 

From  that  time  unto  this  deadon, 

I  received  nor  rhime  nor  rcaion. 

This  paper  had,  however,  the  dedirad  ef- 
fc<ft,  for  the  queen  reproved  the  treafurer, 
and  immediately  directed  the  payment  of 
the  hundred  pounds  fhe  had  at  firft  or¬ 
dered. 

We  find  Spenfer,  dome  time  after  his 
appearance  at  court,  in  confiderable  efteem 
with  the  modi  eminent  men  of  that  time. 
In  1579,  he  was  dent  abroad  by  the  earl 
of  Leicelfer,  but  in  what  dervice  he  was 
employed  is  uncertain.  He  was  afterwards 
recommended  as  lecretary  to  the  lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  on  that  nobleman’s  he- 
ing  appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ir  .land  ;  and 
he  w  as  at  length  rewarded  by  a  grant  from 
queen  Elizabeth  of  three  thoudand  acres 
of  land  in  the  count}7,  of  Cork. 

In  this  retirement  he  fhufhed  Ins  Fairy 
Queen,  and  here  he  was  a  more luccedsful 
lover  than  when  he  courted  his  Rodalind 
for  the  colhdtion  of  his  donnets  are  a  kind 
©f  fiiort  hiflory  of  the  progress  of  a  new 
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amour,  which  we  find  ended  in  marriage, 
and  gave  occafion  to  an  excellent  Epitha- 
iamittm,  which  no  one  could  unite  do  well 
as  himdelf.  Here  he  was  vifited  by  fir 
Walter  Ralegh  in  his  return  from  the 
Portugal  expedition  in  1589,  who  per- 
du.ided  him  to  return  to  England,  and  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  queen  ;  but  in  the 
Irifii  rebellion  under  the  earl  of  Dedinond, 
our  author  was  plundered  and  deprived- 
of  his  eftate,  and  deems  to  have  dpent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  with  much  grief  of 
heart,  under  the  didappointment  of  a 
broken  fortune.  He  died  in  1 598,  and 
was  interred  in  We  ftminfter- Abbey.  Bc- 
dides  his  works  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  a  Poem  called  Mother  Hubberd’s 
Tale,  Flymns,  Daphnaida,  and  Elegies 
on  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  wrote- likewide 
nine  Comedies,  in  imitation  of  the  ad¬ 
mired  Arioflo,  which  are  inferibed  jviih 
the  names  of  the  Nine  Mudes,  but  are 
unhappily  loft. 

SPERMA-Ceti,  in  pharmacy,  3. 
white  flaky  dubftance,  prepared  from  the 
oil  of  a  dpecics  of  whale,  called  by  ichthy- 
ologifts  catodon,  becaude  it  has  teeth  only 
in  the  under  jaw.  The  ignorance  of  the 
people  who  firft  uded  this  medicine,  gave 
it  a  name  which  deemed  to  exprefs  its  be¬ 
ing  the  femen  of  the  v.hale;  but  it  is,  in 
reality,  no  more  than  a  preparation  of  tke. 
oil  with  which  that  fidh  abounds. 

Sperma-ceti  is  a  fine,  bright,  white, 
and  femi-pellucid  dubftance,  compofed  of 
a  fine  furfuraceous  dubllance,  formed  into 
oblong  flakes,  very  light,  foft,  and  uns- 
tuous  to  the  touch,  inflammable,  iolubie 
in  oil,  but  not  in  watery  menftrua  :  of 
dcarce  any  dmell,  when  frefh  and  fine,  and 
of  a  loft,  agreeable,  and  undtuous  lafte. 
i  he  largeft,  firmeft,  and  whiteft  flakes  of 
it  are  to  be  chofen.  It  is  liable  to  become 
rancid  and  yellowidh  in  keeping,  and  the 
dmaller  fragments  contra#  this  bad  qua¬ 
lity  fooner  than  the  larger. 

The  firft  knowledge  the' World  deems  to 
have  had  of  dperma-ceti,  was  the  finding 
it  fwimming  on  the  durface  of  the  water 
in  the  northern  feas :  and  we  arc  not  to 
wonder  that  people  who  knew  no  more  of 
its  origin  than  what  they  were  informed 
of  by- thole  who  found  it  fo  floating  on 
the  lea,  referred  it  to  the  mineral  clads, 
duppofing  it  to  be  bitumen  formed  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  thrown  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  as  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Schroder,  and  others  of  his  time. 

It  was  doon  after  difleovered-,  h-owe.ver, 
that  the  head  of  a  peculiar  ipecies  of  whale 

afforded 
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afforded  a  fatty  fubflance,  which,  when 
boiled,  and  properly  prepared,  was  ana¬ 
logous  to  this.  And  hence  it  was  toon 

O 

deduced,  that  the  malles  of  it  hrd  found 
were  of  the  fame  origin;  that  they  had 
been,  formerly,  an  oily  matter  in  this  fifh, 
which,  getting  loofe  on  the  peri  filing  of 
the  dead  carcafe,  or  by  any  other  means, 
bad  been  wafiled  and  bleached  hv  the  fait 
water,  and  the  fun,  into  the  form  in 
which  it  was  then  found.  The  opinion 
•of  its  being  the  fperm  or  femen  of  the 
whale,  was  about  as  early  as  the  firfl:  dif- 
covery  that  it  belonged  to  that  animal, 
and  feems  to  have  been  formed  merely 
on  account  of  its .whitenefs. 

The  fpecies  of  whale  from  the  head  of 
which  fperma-ceti  was  firfl  prepared,  and 
to  which  it  was  long  thought  to  be  pecu¬ 
liar,  is  of  the  number  of  thole  ranged  in 
a  peculiar  genus  by  Artedi,  under  the 
name  of  catodon  from  their  having  teeth 
in  their  under  jaw.  He  has  diflinguifhed 
this  fpecies  by  the  name  of  catodon  fifhila 
in  cervice,  the  toothed  whale,  with  a  pipe 
•or  opening  for  the  difeharge  of  water  in 
fits  neck.  See  Whale. 

The  fperma-ceti  of  the  .fiiops  was  firfl 
made  from  the  head  of  this  filh  ;  the  oil 
obtained  from  its  brain,  and  the  diploe 
of  the  cranium,  furnifhing  all  that  we  had 
of  it  ;  and  hence  the  confiderable  price  it 
was  long  kept  at.  It  was  fome  time  after 
'found  out,  however,  that  any  whale-oil 
would  do  as  well  as  this,  which  occafioned 
the  price  to  fall  confiderabiy.  At  pre- 
fent  it  is  made  in  England  from  whale- 
oil  of  any  kind,  the  fet  flings  of  our  oil¬ 
men’s  larger  veflels  particularly,  which 
are  boiled  with  a  lixivium  of  German 
pot-afh,  or  pearl-alhes,  till  white  and 
firm  ;  and  after  feveral  other  meltings, 
and  a  thorough  feparation  of  what  faline 
particles  might  have  got  into  the  matter, 
it  is,  when  cold,  cut  out  with  knives  into 
the  flakes  we  fee  it  in.  The  procefs  is 
eafy,  but  it  requires  care,  and  a  nice  in- 
fpeftion  towards  the  end  :  if  not  enough 
boiled,  it  is  apt  to  turn  yellow,  and  foon 
grow  rancid. 

Sperma-ceti  is,  therefore,  oil  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kind,  rendered  very  fweet,  and  fit 
for  internal  ufe.  Its  virtues  are  emollient 
and  pectoral  ;  it  is  good  in  coughs,  and 
other  diforders  of  the  bread  ;  and  excel¬ 
lent  in  external  applications,  fuch  as 
liniments,  and  the  like  :  it  readilv  dif- 
folves  in  oil,  or  other  fatty  fubflances, 
for  the  latter  purpofes  ;  and  for  the  for¬ 
mer,  it  blends  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  after  that  mixture  with  an  aque-  j 
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ous  fluid,  and  makes  a  pleafant  ermd- 
fion. 

SPEPvMATIC,  in  anatomy,  fome- 
thing  belonging  to  the  fperm  or  feed. 
The  fpermatic  veflels,  called  alfo  vafa- 
prasparantia,  are  certain  veflels  appointed 
for  bringing  the  blood  to  the  teflicles. 
See.  to  be  fecreted  and  prepared  into  feed, 
and  for  carrying  back  again  the  blood 
remaining  after  the  fecretion  is  effected. 

SPERMATOCELE,  in  medicine  and 
furgery,  a  kind  of  rupture  occafioned  by 
a  diflention  of  the  femina!  veflels,  where¬ 
by  they  are  let  fall  into  the  ferotum. 

SPHACELUS,  in  furgery  and  medi¬ 
cine,  a  total  corruption  or  mortification 
of  any  part,  occafioned  by  intercep¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  and  fpirits.  \  Sphacelus 
is  diCHnguithed  from  a  gan grebe,  which 
is  only  a  mortification  begun,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  road  to  a  fphacelus. 

SPHENOIDAL  Suture,  in  anato¬ 
my,  a  future  thus  called  from  its  encom- 
pading  the  os  fphenoides,  which  it  fepa- 
rates  from  the  os  frontis,  the  ospetrofum, 
and  the  os  occipitis. 

SPHENOID  ES,  or  Os  Cruci- 
Forme,  in  anatomy,  the  feventh  hone 
of  the  cranium,  or  fkull. 

S PHE NO  P H A R Y N G AE US ,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  a  pair  of  mufcles,  called  alfo  the 
pterygopharinseus. 

SPHENOSTAPHYLINUS,  in  antoa- 
my,  a  nmfcle  of  the  larynx.  It  defee nds 
from  a  round  fiefhy  origination,  near  the 
root  of  a  procefs  of  the  os  fphenoides,  and 
from  thence  runs  obliquely  to  the  uvula, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  hinder  and  upper 
part,  where  it  joins  its  partner.  It  ferves 
to  draw  the  uvula  upwards  and  back¬ 
wards,  and  hinders  the  mafficated  ali¬ 
ment  from  pafTing  into  the  foramina 
narium,  in  deglutition. 

SPHERE,  in  geometry,  a  folk!  body 
contained  under  one  tingle  furface,  and 
having  a  point  in  the  middle  called  the 
center,  whence  all  lines  drawn  to  the  fur- 
face  are  equal. 

Armillary  Sphere.  See  Ar Mil¬ 
lar  Y  Sphere, 

Sphere  of  oya  that  de¬ 

terminate  fpace  .or  extent,  to  which,  and 
no  farther,  the  effluvia  continually  em- 
mitted  from  that  body,  reach  ;  and  where 
they  operate,  according  to  their  nature. 
See  Power. 

SPHERICAL  Angle,  Triangle, 
and  Trigonometry.  See  Anvie% 

'1  riangle,  and  1  rtgonometry. 

SPHERICS',  that  part  of  geometry 
which  treats  of  the  pofition  and  menfu.ru- 
G  g  a  rion 
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Ijon  of  arches  of  circles,  defenbed  on  the  - 
fur  face  of  a  fphere.  . 

SPHEROID,  in  geometry,  a  folid 
generated  by  the  entire  revolution  of  a 
femi-eliipfi.s  about  its  axis.  When  the  fi¬ 
gure  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
femi-ellipfis  about  its  tranfverfe  or  greater 
axis,  it  is  called  a  prolate  or  oblong  fphe- 
roid ;  and  when  generated  by  the  r  volu¬ 
tion  of  a  femi-ellipfis  about  its  conjugate 
or  leffir  diameter,  it  is  called  an  oblate 
fpheroid.  Every  fpheroid  is  equal  to  two 
thirds  of  its  circumfieribing  cylinder. 

RPFf IMCTER ,  in  anatomy,  a  term 
applied  to  a  kind  of  circular  mufeles,  or 
r  nicies'  in  form  of  rings,  which  ferve  to 
c'ofe  and  draw  up  fever  a!  orifices  of  the 
body,  and  prevent  the  excretion  or  the 
contents  of  the  fphinfter  vehcae.  '  bee 
the  article  bladder. 

SPHINX;  in  fculpture,  &c.  a  figure  or 
repreientation  of  a  mo  •fit  r  of  that  name, 
famed  among  the  ancients,  now  niqdiy 
hfid  as  an  ornament  in  gardens,  terraces, 
See.  It  is  reprefented  with  the  head  and 
breads  of  a  woman,  the-  wings  of  a  bird, 
the  claws  of  ‘a  .lion,  and  the  red  of  the 
body  like  a  dog  It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  eng  ndered  by  Typhon.  and  lent  by 
Juno  to  be  revenged  on 'the  Thebans. 
Its  office,  they, fay,  was  to  propofe  dark 
enigmatical  cute  (lions  to  all  pant  rs  by  5 
and  If  ibey  did.  not  give  the  explication 
th  reof,  to  devour  thr-m.  It  made  horrid 
ravages,  as  the  dory  goes,  on  a  mountain 
near  i  ItebVs,  and  could  not  by  any 
mean's  he  deff rayed,  till  after  Oedipus 
bad  iolved  the  following  riddle.  “  What 
animal  is  it  that  in  the ’morning  walks 
on  four  legs,  at  noon  on  two,  and  at 
night  on  three  ?’’’  The  anfwer  was, 
“  Man  A 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  fiplnnx 
was  the  fymbol'ot  religion,  on  account 
of  the  obfeurity  of  its  myfieries  :  and  on 
the  fame  account  the  "koroans  placed  a 
fphinx  in  the  porch  of  their  temples. 

SP1CA  Virgin  is,  a  fiar  of  the  firfit 
magnitude,  in  the  confteilation  Virgo. 
Its  place  is  in  the  more  foutherly  hand. 
Its  longitude,  according  to  Mr,  Flam- 
fleed,  is  19°  31'  zz"  t  its  latitude,  z°  T 
sc/  foiith . 

•  SPICE,  any  kind  of  aromatic  drug 
that  has  loot  and  pungent  qualities  :  fuch 
jue  pepper,  nutmeg,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
icloves,  &c. 

Some  alfio  apply  the  word  to  divers 
other  medicinal  drugs  brought  from  the 
End  :  as  forma,  cadi  a,  frankincenfe.  See. 

SPIDER.,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  3 
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well  known  -  infect,  of  which  we  have 
a  great  number  of  fpecies.  The  fpider 
affords  to  the  fagacious  obferver,  as 
well  without  as  with  the  aflifian ce  of 
glalTes,  many  extremely  curious  parti¬ 
culars.  As  the  fly,  which  is  the  fpider’ s 
natural  prey,  is  an  animal  extremely 
cautious  and  nimble,  and  ufualfy  comes 
from  above,  it  was  necefFary  the  fpider 
fhotfid  be  furnifhed  with  a  quick  fight,  and 
an  ability  of  looking  upwards,  forwards, 
and  fideways,  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  the 
mlcrofcope  lllews,  that  the  number, 
ftrufture,  and  difpofition  of  its  eves,  are 
wonderfully  adapted  to  the  ferving  all 
ihefe  purpofes. 

Mott  fpiders  have  eight  eyes:  two  on 
the  top  of  the  head  or  body,  for  there 
is  no  divifion  between  them,  the  fpider 
having  no  neck  ;  thefe  look  directtly  up¬ 
wards  :  there  are  two  more  in  front, 
placed  a  little  htdow  thefe,  and  difeover- 
ing  ail  that  pa  lies  forwards,  and  on  each 
fide  :  a  couple  more,  one  whereof  point? 
fideways  forwards,  and  the  other  fideways 
backward  ;  fo  that  it  can  fee  aim  oft 
quite  round  if.  All  kinds  of  fpiders 
Have  not,  however,  this  exadt  provifion  ; 
for  in  home  we  find  ten,  and  in  others 
only  fix,  or  four.  The  eyes  6f  the  fpi¬ 
der  are  not  pearled  ;  and  the  field- fpiders, 
or  long  legs,  have  no’  more  than  two 
eyes.  Whatever  he  the  number  of  the 
fpider’s  eyes,  they  are  however  all  im¬ 
moveable  and  tranfparcbt,  and  are  fitu- 
ated  in  3  mod  curious  manner.  The  heft 
way  of  viewing  them  with  the  microfcope, 
is  to  cut  off  the  legs  and  tail,  and  leave 
only  the  head  for  examination.  Ayl 
fpiders  have  eight  legs,  which  they  em¬ 
ploy  in  walking  ;  and  two  Ihorter, 
called  arms,  which  they  life  in  feizing 
their  prey.  All  the  legs  are  thickly  be- 
fet  with  hairs  ;  each  has  fix  joints,  and 
ends  with  two  hooked  claws,  which  are 
ferrated  on  their  infide  ;  by  means  of 
thefe  teeth,  or  jags  in  their  claws,  they 
feize  very  faff  hold  of  any  thing,  and  be¬ 
hind  thefe  there  is  a  fort  of  fpur,  which  is 
perfectly  fmooth.  Befides  thefe,  nature 
has  allotted  this  creature,  for  the  feizing 
its  prey,  a  pair  of  fharp  crooked  claws, 
or  forceps,  in  the  forepart  of  its  head. 
Thefe  (rand  horizontally,  and,  when  not 
exerted  for  ufe,  are  concealed  in  two  cafes 
contrived  for  their  reception,  in  which 
they  fold  like  a  clafp-knife,  and  there  lie 
between  two  rows  of  teeth,  which  are 
likewife  employed  to  hold  faff  the  prey. 
Each  of  thefe  claws,  or  pincers,  has  a 
fmall  flit  near  its  point,  according  10 

Lew- 
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Lewenhoeck,  like  that-  in  a  viper’s  tooth, 
through  which  he  (up  polls  that  a  poifo- 
nous  juice  is,  in  like  manner,  thrown 
out.  But  Dr.  Mead,  in  his  Fflay  on 
Poifons,  diflents  wholly  from  this  opinion, 
having  never  been  able,  on  repeated  ex¬ 
aminations,  to  discover  any  fuch  opening, 
not  even  in  the  claws  of  the  great  Ame¬ 
rican  fipider;  which,-  being  above’  fifty 
times  bigger  than  any  of  the  European 
fpi tiers,  would  more  easily  have  difeoverd 
this  opening,  if  nature  had  allotted  any 
to  this  part  of  the  animal.  Betides,  -re¬ 
peated  oblervations  alio  convinced  him 
that  nothing  dropped  out  of  the  claws, 
which  were  always  dry,  while  the  fipi- 
d:r  bit  any  thing,  but  that  a  fbort  white 
proboscis  was,  at  the  fame  inftant,  lb  mil 
out  of  the  mouth,  which  in  (filled  a  liquor 
into  the  wound.  And  the  fame  author 
obfervs,  that  the  .quantity  of  liquor, 
emitted  by  our  common  fpiders  when 
they  kill  their  prey,  is  vifibly  fo  great, 
and  the  wounding  weapons  fio  minute, 
that  they  contain  but  a  very  inconlider- 
able  portion  thereof,  if  it  were  to  he  dis¬ 
charged  that  way.  Baker's  Micro  feepe. 

Spiders  frequently  caff  their  (kins, 
which  may  lie  found  in  their  webs  per¬ 
fectly  dry  and  tranfiparent ;  and  from 
fuch  (kins  the  forceps,  or  claws,  for  they 
are  always  fined  with  the  (kins,  may 
eafier  be  Bp  a  rated,  and  examined  with 
much  greater  exaCtnefis,  than  in  the  com¬ 
mon  fipider  while  living.  The  fipider’s 
manner  of  weaving  its  web  is  very  won¬ 
derful.  The  creature  has  five  little 
teats,  or  nipples-,  near  the  extremity  of 
the  tail  ;  from  thefie  there  proceeds  a 
/rnnmy  liquor,  which  adheres  to  every 
thing  it  is  prefied  againfl,  and,  being 
drawn  out,  hardens  inftanfly  in  the 
air,  and  becomes  a  firing,  or  thread, 
llrong  enough,  to  bear  five  or  fix  times 
the  weight  of  the  fpidcr’s  body.  This 
thread  is  eompofed  of  feveral  finer  ones, 
which  are  drawn  out  (Iparatelv,  hut  unite 
together  at  two  or  three  hairs  breadth  difi- 
tance  from  the  creature’s  body.  Thefie 
threads  arc  finer  or  coarfier,  according  to 
the  bignefis  of  the  fipider  that  fipins  them. 
Mr.  Lewenhoeck  has  computed,  that  a 
hundred  of  the  fingle  tlireads  of  a  full 
grown  fipider  are  not  equal  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  tiie  hair  of  his  beard  ;  and  con- 
fequently,  if  the  threads  and  hair  be 
both  round,  ten  thoufiand  fuch  threads 
arc  not  bigger  than  fuch  a  hair.  He 
calculates  farther,  that,  when  young  fipi- 
ders  firfit  begin  to  (pin,  four  hundred  of 
them  arc  not  larger  titan  one  which  is  of 
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full  growth  :  allowing  which,  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  a  young  fipiders’s  threads  are 
not  fio  big  as  the  fingle  hair  of  a  man’s 
beard. 

Tire  eggs  of  fome  fpiders  are  a  very 
pleading  microficopic  objeeft;  they  are 
round  at  one  end,  and  flattifh  at  the 
other,  with  a  depreflion  in  the  center  of 
the  flattifh  end,  and  a  yellowifh  circle 
round  it.  The  colour  of  thefie  eggs  is 
a  pearly  or  blueifh  white,  and  when  the- 
young  fpiders  hatch,  they  come  out  in 
their  perfcCl  form,  and  run  about  very 
nimbly.  The  female  fipider  depofits  her 
eggs,  to  the  number  of  five  or  fix  hun¬ 
dred,  in  a  bag  eompofed  of  her  own  web, 
which  (he  either  carries  under  her  belly, 
or  hides  in  fome  very  fiafe  recefis.  Phil. 

Tt'anf.  Nc  272. 

SPIEL,  in  the  glafis-trade,  an  iron 
inflrument,  hooked  at  the  end  and  point¬ 
ed,  with  which  the  workmen  take  the 
metal  up  out  of  the  melting-pots,  for 
proofs  or  e flays,  to  fee  whether  it  be  fit 
for  work. 

SPIKE,  or  Oil  of  Spike,  a  name  given 
to  an  eflential  oil  diddled  from  laven¬ 
der,  and  much  ufiedby  the  varnifh-makers, 
and  the  painters  in  enamel,  and  of  fome 
ufie  in- medicine.  It  is  brought  from  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  other  parts  of  France,  where 
the  lavender  is  called  afpic,  and  thence 
came  the  name  of  oil  of  (pike.  This 
oil,  when  in  perfection,  is  very  limpid; 
of  a  pleafant  yellowifh  colour;  very  fra¬ 
grant  ;  poflefling,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  peculiar  fimell  general  ly  admired  in 
the  flowers.  In  medicine  it  is  uTed,  both 
externally  and  internally,  in  paralytic 
and  lethargic  complaints,  rheumatic 
pains,  and  debilities  of  the  nervous  fiyfi- 
tem.  The  dole  is  from  one  drop  to  five 
or  fix;  but  our  artificers,  in  their  var- 
ni flies,  ufie  more  of  this  oil  than  tha- 
apothecaries  do :  and  wanting  it  at  a 
cheap  rate,  they  have  taught  the  druggifls, 
who  ufied  to  import  and  fell  it  to  them, 
fio  many  ways  of  adulterating  it,  that  at 
prefent  it  is  ficarce  any  where  to  be  met 
with  genuine  :  and  fio  coarfie  an  ingredient 
as  common  oil  of  turpentine  is  ufed  as 
the  balls  of  all  the  counterfeits  :  they  alio 
fomelimes  adulterate  it  with  fpirit  of 
wine.  But  both  thefie  cheats  are  eafilV 
difeovered  :  that  mixed  with  fpirit  of 
wine  may  be  known  by  only  mixing  the 
whole  with  water,  in  which  cafe  the 
water,  uniting  with  the  fpirit,  leaves  the 
oil  at  the  top  alone  ;  that  mixed  with  oil 
of  turpentine,  is  difeovered  by  burning  a 
fipoonfui  of  it;  for  the  genuine  oil  of 
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Ip  ike  burns  with  a  clear  flame  and  with¬ 
out  finoke,  and  its  fmell,  vvlvile  b  urning, 
is  very  fragrant  ;  whereas,  when  there  is 
oil  of  turpentine  mixed,  it  burns  more 
furioufly,  emits  a  thick  imoke,  and  is 
of  a  very  bad  fmell.  This  oil  is  dif- 
tilled  from  the  fmalkr  {peeks  of  lavender, 
in  the  common  way,  by  the  alembic. 
See  Lavandula. 

SPi NA  Bifida,  in  anatomy,  a  part¬ 
ing  of  the  Spinal  pro  cedes  into  two  rows  : 
the  exigence  of  fuch  a  cafe  is  doubted. 
See  Spine. 

Spina  Ventosa,  in  furgery  and 
medicine,  that  fpecies  of  corruption  of  the 
bones  which  takes  its  life  in  the  internal 
parts,  and  by  degrees  enlarges  the  hone, 
and  raifes  it  into  a  tumour,  &nd  which, 
when  it  happens  to  children,  is  termed 
by  Severinus,  and  many  others,  pse- 
darthrocaces. 

SPINACH!  A,  or  Spina  ciA,  Spi- 
n  a,.c  k  ,  or  Spin  n  age,  inhotany,  a  genus 
of  plants  :  it  hath  an  ape  talons  flower, 
coniifiing  of  many  fitamioa  included  in 
it  lie  flower-cup,  which  are  produced  in 
fpikes  upon  the  male  plants,  which  are 
barren  ;  but  the  embryoes  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  the  female 
plants,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  round- 
ilh  or  angular  feed,  which  in  feme  forts 
lias  thorns  adhering  to  it. 

SPINALIS,  in  anatomy,  the  names  of 
feveral  mufcles,  <Sce.  of  .the  fpine,  but 
snore  particularly  that  of  a  mufcle  on  the 
fide  of  the  neck,  arifing  from  the  five  fu- 
perior  proceffes  of  the  vertebras  of  the 
thorax,  and  the  inferior  of  the  neck  ;  and 
which  in  its  afeent,  becoming  more 
fieihy,  is.  inferted  into  the  inferior  part  of 
the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  -laterally,  ft 
Lives  to  draw  the  neck  backwards. 

SPINE,  SpinA-Dorsi,  in  anatomy, 
the  bony  column  reaching  from  the  head 
down  to  the  anus  ;  being  the  feries  or  a f- 
fiemhlage  of  vertebrae  which  fuftain  the 
left  of  the  body,  contain  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row'.  and  to  which  the  ribs  are  connected. 

SPINE!',  or  Spin  net,  a  mufical  in- 
ftrument  ranked  in  the  fecond  or  third 
place  among  the  harmonious  inftruments 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  harpficord. 

SPINNING,  in  commerce,  the  aft  or 
art  of  reducing  fiik,  flax,  herr.p,  wool, 
fair,  or  other  matters,  into  thread.  Spin¬ 
ning  is  cither  performed  on  the  wheel, 
with  a  diftaffand  fpindle,  or  with  other 
machines  proper  for  the  ffveral  kinds  of 
working.  Hemp,  flax,  nettle-thread, 
and  the  I  ke  vegetable  matters,  are  to  be 
wetted  in  fpinning ;  fi Iks,  wools,  <kc. 
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are  to  be  fpun  dry,  and  do  not  need  wa¬ 
ter;  but  there  is  a  way  of  fpinning  filk  as 
it  comes  off  the  cafes  or  balls,  where  hot 
and  even  boiling  water  is  to  be  ufed. 

SPINOSISM,  the  dodlrine  of  Spi¬ 
ll  of  a  ;  or  atheifip  and  pantheifm,  pro- 
poled  after  the  manner  of  Spinofa.  Be¬ 
nedict  Spinoza,  or  Efpinoza,  was  a  man 
well  known  in  Hodand.  Lie  was  born  a 
Jevv  at  Amllerdam,  but  did  not  make 
pro  fell]  on  of  any  religion,  either  the 
Jewilh  or  ChiiAian, —  He  compofed  fe- 
-  v-eral  books  in  Latin  ;  the  mod:  celebrated 
whereof  is  his  Tractatus  Theologico-Po- 
liticus,  vvherd n  he  endeavours  to  over¬ 
turn  the  foundation  of  all  religion  :  the 
book,  accordingly,  was  condemned  by  3, 
public  decree  of  the  {bates  ;  though  it  has 
itnee  been  fold  publicly,  and  even  re¬ 
printed,  both  in  Latin  and  French,  in 
that  country,  and  lately  in  Englifh  at 
London.  Spinoza,  here,  infinuates,  that 
all  religions  are  only  political  ermines, 
calculated  for  the  public  good  ;  to  render 
the  people  obedient  to  magi  ft  rates,  and 
to  make  them  practife  virtue  and  mora¬ 
lity.  He  does  not  here  lay  down  his  no¬ 
tion  of  the  Deity  openly,  but  contents 
him  (H  f  with  fugge  fling  it. —  In  his 
Ethics,  publifhed  among  his  poflhumous 
works,  he  is  more  open  and  exprefs  ; 
maintaining,  that  God  is  not,  as  we 
imagine  him,  an  infinite,  intelligent, 
happy,  andperfedt  being  ;  nor  any  thing, 
but  that  natural  virtue,  or  faculty,  which 
is  diffufied  throughout  all  creatures.  Spi¬ 
noza,  in  his  Tradlatus  above  mentioned, 
is  very  full  on  the  fubjejft  of  the  authors 
of  the  feriptures  ;  and  endeavours  to 
fhew,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  not  the 
work  of  Mofes,  contrary  to  the  common 
opinion,  both  of  the  Jews  and  Chriftians. 
He  has  alfio  his  particular  fentiments,  as 
to  the  authors  of  the  other  books. — This 
part  of  the  work  has  been  anfwered  by 
M.  Huet,  in  his  Demon flratio  Evangelica, 
and  by  M.  Simon  in  his  Hifl.Crit.cluVieux 
Tell.  Spinofifm  is  a  fpecies  of  natura- 
lifim,  or  pantheifm,  or  hytotheifm,  as  it 
is  fometimes  called,  that  is,  of  the  dogma, 
which  allows  of  no  other  God  but  na¬ 
ture,  or  the  univerfe  ;  and,  therefore, 
makes  matter  to  be  God.  Accordingly, 
Buddeus,  in  a  dillertaticn  De  Spinczifmo 
ante  Spinozam,  proves  at  large,  that 
Spinoza’s  dodlrine  of  God  and  the  world 
is  far  from  being  his  own  invention,  but 
that  it  had  been  held  by  many  philofo- 
pbers  of  different  fcdls,  both  among  the 
Chaldeans  and  Greeks.  It  is  certain, 
l  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  and  thofe  who 

hekl 
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held  an  anima  muncli,  was  not  far  from 
it.  Lucan  introduces  Cato  difcourfing 
thus  : 

E/h;e  Dei  fedes  niji  terra ,  &  aer, 

Et  caelum,  &  •. virtus  f  fuperos  quid  quari- 
mat  ultra  ! 

Jupiter  eji  quodcurtq  ;  vid.es,  quocunq  ;  mo¬ 
ver  is. 

Lug.  Phars.  Eb.  i x.  v.  578. 

The  chief  articles  of  Spinoza’s  fyftem 
are  reducible  to  thefe  ;  that  there  is  but 
one  fubftance  in  nature  ;  and  that  this 
only  fubftance  is  endued  with  an  infinite 
number  of  attributes,  amongwhich  are  ex- 
tenlion  and  cogitation.  That  all  the  bodies 
in  the  univerfe  are  modifications  of  this 
fubftance  con fidered  as  it  is  extended  ;  and 
that  all  the  fouls  of  men  are  modifications 
of  the  fame  fubftance,  eonfidered  as  cogi¬ 
tative.  That  God  is  a  necejflfary  and  in¬ 
finitely  perfect  being,  and  is  the  caufe 
of  all  things  that  exift,  but  is  not  a  dif¬ 
ferent  being  from  them.  That  there  is 
but  one  being  and  one  nature  ;  and  that 
this  nature  produces,  within  itfelf,  by 
an  immanent  aft,  all  thofe  which  we  call 
creatures.  And  that  this  being  is  at  the 
fame  time  both  agent  and  patient,  ef¬ 
ficient  caufe  and  fubjeft  ;  but  that  he 
produces  nothing  but  modifications  of 
himfelf.  Thus  is  the  Deity  made  the  foie 
agent  as  well  as  patient  in  all  evil,  both 
phyfical  and  moral  ;  chat  called  malum 
patent?,  as  weli  as  malum  cuh>a  4  a  doc¬ 
trine  fraught  with  more  impieties  than  all 
the  heathen  poets  have  pubiifhed  con¬ 
cerning  their  Jupiter,  Venus,  Bacchus, 
&c. 

Several  have  undertaken  to  refute  Spi¬ 
noza’s  doftrine,  particularly  tire  learned 
Dr.  Clarke  ;  we  all'o  have  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  Spinofifm,  and  Mr.  Bayle’s  ob¬ 
jections  againft  this  fyftem,  by  Monf.  de 
jariges,  in  the  Mem.  deTAcad.  de  Ber¬ 
lin.  Wol fius  has  alfo  given  a  refutation 
of  Spinoza,  in  hisTheol.  Nat.  Part 

SPIRAL,  in  geometry,  a  curve  line 
of  the  circular  kind,  which,  in  its  pro- 
grefs,  recedes  from  its  center. 

SPIRAL,  in  arch iteffure  and  fcnlp- 
. ture,  implies  a  curve  that  afeends,  wind¬ 
ing  about  a  cone  or  fpire,  fo  as  all  the 
points  thereof  continually  approach  the 
axis.  It  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  helix 
by  its  winding  around  a  cone  ;  whereas 
the  helix  winds  in  the  fame  manner 
around  a  cylinder. 

Proportional  Spirals,  fuch  fpiral  lines 
as  the  rhumb  lints  on  the  terreftrial 
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globe,  which,,  hccaufe  they  make  equal 
angl  s  with  every  meridian,  muff  alfo 
make  equal  angles  with  the  meridians 
in  the  itereographic  projection  on  the 
plane  of  the  equator  ;  and  therefore  will 
be,  as  Dr.  Halley  obferves,  proportional 
fpirals  about  the  polar  point. 

SPIRE,  in  architecture,  was  ufed  by 
the  ancients  for  the  bale  of  a  column,,, 
and  fometimes  for  the  aftragai  or  tore. 
But,  among  the  moderns,  it  denotes  a 
fteeple  that  continually  di  mini  files  as  it 
afeends,  whether  conically  or  pyrami¬ 
dally. 

SPIRIT,  in  metaphyfics,  an  incorpo¬ 
real  being  or  intelligence  ;  in  which  lonfe, 
God  is  faid  to  be  a  fpirit,  as  are  angels 
and  the  human  foul.  The  word  fpirit  i  r 
indeed,  ufed  in  general  to  denote  an 
thinking  intelligent  fubffances;  but  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  imagine, 
hecaufe  this  name  is  applied  to  the  Crea¬ 
tor  as  well  as  to  the  human  foul,  that 
therefore  they  partake  of  one  common 
■  nature,  and  differ  only  as  different  mo¬ 
difications  of  the  fame  fubftance  :  where¬ 
fore,  when  we  call  God  a  fpirit,  we 
ought  by  no  means  radii y  to  prefume,  that 
he  is  fo  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  the 
human  foul  is  a  fpitit.  However,  though, 
we  readily  own  there  may  be  various 
ranks  of  fpiritual  beings  :  yet  as  we  have 
no  conceptions  of  the  powers  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  intellectual  natures  diftinCt  from 
thole  of  our  own  minds,  we  are  neceffi- 
tated  to  conceive  of  them  in  a  manner 
fuited  to  our  knowledge ;  and  when 
we  would  rank  them  into  fpecies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degrees  of  luperiority  they  are 
imagined  in  the  fcale  of  being,  we  aferibe 
to  them  what  we  find  moft  excellent  in 
ourfelves,  as  knowledge,  thinking,  fore¬ 
light,  & c.  and  thofe  in  different  mea- 
fures,  proportioned  to  the  ftation  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  rank.  But  that  this  is  a 
very  im perfect  way  of  diftinguifhing  the 
various  orders  of  intellectual  beings,  needs 
not  many  words  to  make  appear;  efpe- 
cially  if  we  confider,  that  the  manner  of 
, communicating  their  thoughts  without 
the  intervention  of  bodily  organs,  is  a 
thing  to  us  altogether  incomprehenfible  ; 
which  neceffarily  leads  us  to  fuppofe, 
that  they  have  ways  of  perception  and 
knowledge,  whereof  our  faculties  cannot 
give  ns  any  notice. 

SPIRITS,  or  Animal  Spirits,  in 
phyfiology  See  Animal  spirits. 

Our  perceptions  and  actions  are  fup- 
I  pofed  to  dep;nd  on  the  facility  with 
\  which  tilde  fpirits  pals  from  the  brain  to 
1  the 
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the  nerves,  and  back  from  the  nerves  to 
the  brain  :  for  if  the  brain,  the  cerebel¬ 
lum,  or  the  fpinal  marrow  is  hurt,  there 
happens  in  all  the  parts  where  the  nerves 
are  didributed,  which  proceed  from  the 
difordered  part,  convulhonS  and  pal  lies  ; 
a  id  if  any  nerve  is  tied  or  cur,  the  parts 
below  the  ligature  lofe  their  feme  and 
motion,  while  thofe  above  continue  in 
their  former  date. 

SPIRIT,  in  chemidry,  a  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  feveral  very  different  fbbdances  ; 
however,  in  general,  it  denotes  any  dif 
tilied  volatile  liquor  that  is  not  infipid, 
as  phlegm,  or  pure  water,  nor  inflam¬ 
mable  as  oil  :  but  under  this  general 
idea  are  comprehended  liquors  of  quite 
oppofite  natures,  forne  being  acid,  and 
others  alkaline  ;  which  lad  are  fueh  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  former,  that  as  foon  as  they 
are  put  together  they  raife  a  violent  ef- 
fervefcence,  and  grow  hot  ;  and  to  thefe 
may  be  added  a  third  fort,  called  vinous 
or  inflammable  fpirits  :  which  though 
very  fubtile  and  penetrating,  are  not  ma- 
nifedly  either  acid  or  alkaline. 

Medicinal  Virtues  of  Spirits.  The 
too  free  ufe  of  inflammable  or  vinous 
fpirits,  is  attended  with  very  bad  effeds  ; 
as  the  body  is  thereby  greatly  attenuated, 
the  drength  impaired,  and  the  brain  ftu- 
pefied.  However,  as  Dr.  Pringle  judly 
obfeives,  we  ought  not  to  confound  the 
heceflary  and  moderate  ufe  of  fpirits  with 
the  vice  of  indulging  in  them  to  excefs. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  thinking  the  mo¬ 
derate  ufe  of  fpirits  detrimental  to  fol- 
diers,  and  others,  who  are  expofed  to 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to 
mold  and  bad  air,  he  even  recommends 
it;  and  as  to  foldiers  in  particular,  he 
obferves,  that  fpirits,  even  when  drank 
to  excefs,  tend  more  to  weaken  the  con- 
ditution  than  to  produce  any  of  the 
common  camp-difeafes.  it  is  the  ah  ufe, 
therefore,  of  vinous  fpirits  that  ought  to 
be  condemned  ;  fince  taken  in  modera¬ 
tion,  they  can  do  no  harm  ;  and  it  pro¬ 
perly  accommodated  to  circum dances, 
may  have  very  good  effects.  Spirits  are 
alfo  of  ufe,  in  external  applications,  to 
wounds  and  fores;  as  they  ftimulatc  the 
fluids,  re  (id  putrefa&ion,  and  quicken 
the  pulfe  when  abforbed.  Tin  dams  of 
abforbent  and  aromatic  powders  are  often 
preferibed  with  the  fAme  intention  ;  by 
reafon  they  partake  of  the  nature  of 
their  ingredients,  but  principally  of  the 
spirit. 

As  to  the  volatile  fpirits  diddled  from 

'  i'  ' 
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aivmal  and  other  fubdances,  they  are  in ' 
general  extremely  pungent  and  acrimo¬ 
nious  ;  applied  to  the  fkin,  and  prevent¬ 
ed  from  exhaling,  they  inflame  the  part, 
and  produce  the  e fled  of  oauflics;  they 
alfo  liquefy  the  animal  juices,  and  dif- 
folve  the  coavula  made  from  them  with 

o 

acids  ;  with  which  being  mixed,  they  of¬ 
fer  vet  ce,  and  unite  into  neutral  fait. 
vV  ith  regard  to  their  , medical  virtues, 
they  dimulftte  the  nervous  fyflem,  atte¬ 
nuate  vifeid  humours,  promote  a  diapho- 
refis,  and  other  natural  fieri-  tions,  and 
abforb  acidities  in  the  prims  vis  :  they 
are  particularly  ufeful  in  lethargic  and 
apoplefiic  cafes,  in  hypochondriacal  and 
hyderical  difordtrs,  and  the  languors, 
head  achs,  inflations  of  the  domach,  fla¬ 
tulent  colics,  and  other  fyn  ptoms  which 
attend  them.  However,  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  found  more  f.-rviceable  in  aged  per- 
fons,  and  in  phlegmatic  habits,  than  in 
the  oppoflte  circumftances :  in  febrile 
and  inflammatory  diflempers  they  are 
-hurtful,  except  in  fuch  fevers  as  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and 
redundance  of  phlegm  :  they  are  mod 
conveniently  exhibited  in  a  liquid  form, 
largely  diluted  with  water,  or  other  con¬ 
venient  liquors  ;  the  fofe  being  from 
five  or  fix  to  thirty  or  more  drops. 

The  acid  fpirits  drawn  from  foffils,- 
and  applied  to  animal  bodies,  coagulate 
the  fluids,  and  mortify  the  folids  :  by 
being  diluted  with  water,  they  approach 
to  the  nature  of  vinegar.  Metallic  fub¬ 
dances,  diflolved  in  thefe  fpirits,  increafe 
their  corroding  fphacelating  quality,  fo 
as  fometim.es  to  occafion  convulfions. 

SPIRITUAL,  in  general-  forne? king 
belonging  to,  or  partaking  of,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  fpirit. 

The  fpiritual  courts,  in  law,  are  fuch 
as  have  jurifditdion  in  matrimonial  caufes* 
and  for  probate  of  wills,  and  granting 
adminidraticn  of  goods  ;  as  alio  in  regard 
to  tythes,  and  in  cafes  of  defamation,  &c„ 

SPIRITUALITIES  of  a  Bifhop ,  the 
profits  that  he  receives  as  a  bifhop,  and 
not  as  a  baron  of  parliament ;  fuch  are 
the  duties  of  his  v’fitation,  prefentation- 
rrsoney,  v  hat  a  riles  from  the  ordination 
and  iirditution  of  priefts,  the  income  of 
his  jurifdicHoh,  &c. 

SPLEEN,  in  anatomy,  a  foft  fpungy 
vilcus,  fituated  in  the  left  hypochon- 
diium,  under  the  diaphragma  between 
(he  ribs  and  the  domach,  above  the  left 
kifin  y.  It  is  tied  to  the  peritonaeum,’ 
to  the  midriff,  and  to  the  omentum  :  it 
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is  of  a  bluifh  or  leaden  colour,  of  an  ob¬ 
long  figure,  thick  at  the  edges,  and  not 
thin  at  the, liver. 

SPLEEN  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  difeafe  by 
Ph  yficians  more  ufually  called  the  hypo¬ 
chondriac  difeafe. 

SPLENETIC,  a  perfon  aCefled  with 
oppilations  and  obftrtnflions  of  the 
fpleen.  In  fpfenetic  people,  the  fpleen 
is  fw'elled  beyond  tlie  natural  bulk,  or 
hardened  foasco  fnevv  a  ferous  tumour 
.thereon. 

Splenetic  Vessel,  a  large  artery 
and  vein  of  the  fpleen. 

SPLEN TS,  or  Splints,  in  forgery, 
pieces  of  wood,  ufed  in  binding  up  broken 
dimbs. 

SPLINTER,  a  frnall  fhiver  of  wood, 
,or  the  like.  The  fplinters  of  fra  flu  red 
bones,  if  loofe,  are  to  be  carefully  re¬ 
moved,  orherwife  replaced. 

SPODIUM,  in  pharmacy,  one  of  the 
£buleft  recrements  of  copper,  b;:ing  no¬ 
thing  but  the  worft  and  heavielt  parts  of 
•the  cadmia  oftrgeitis,  thrown  up  in  fuch 
<coarfe  pieces  by  the  b  1  aft  of  the  bellows, 
that  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  roof  or  lides 
of  the  furnace,  but  falls  down  again  into 
feveral  parts  of  the  furnace ;  and  being 
collected  along  with  many  other  kinds  of 
foulnefles,  in  form  of  a  blackifh  heavy 
matter,  is  indeed  no  better  than  the  fweep- 
ings  of  the  furnaces  where  the  copper  is 
refined. 

SPOILS,  whatever  is  taken  from  the 
enemy  in  time  of  war.  Among  the  antient 
Greeks,  the  fpoils  were  divided  in  com¬ 
mon  among  the  whole,  army,  only  the 
general’s  lhare  was  larged;  but  among 
the  Romans,  the  fpoils  belonged  to  the 
Republic. 

SPONDEE,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
profody,  a  foot  of  verfe  confiding  of  turn 

long  fyllables;  as  nerrurt. 

S  PONG  I  OS  A,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
given  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body  by  rea- 
fon  of  this  texture,  which  is  porous  and 
cavernous,  like  that  of  a  fpunge. 

SPONSORS,  among  Chridians,  thofe 
perfons,  who,  in  the  office  of  baptifm, 
a.nfwer,  or  are  fu  re  ties,  for  the  perfons 
baptifed.  In  the  antient  church,  there 
were  three  forts  of  fponfors.  x.  For 
children,  who  could  not  anfvver  for  them- 
feives ;  and  in  mod  cafes,  parents  were 
fponfors  for  their  own  children,  z.  For 
fuch  perfons  as,  by  reafon  of  ficknefs  or 
-infirmity,  were  in  the  fame  condition 
with  children  ;  who  might  be  baptized,  if 
their  friends  tedified,  that  they  had  be- 
Vol.  IV. 
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fore -hand  defired  baptifm,  and  at  the 
fame  time  became  their  fponfors.  3  For 
all  adult  perfons  in  general;  for  thefe  too 
had  their  fponfors,  as  no  perfons  were 
baptifed  without  them.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  antiently  no  more  than  one  fponfor 
was  required,  namely,  a  man  for  a  man, 
and  a  woman  for  a  woman  :  however,  in 
the  cafe  of  infants,  no  regard  was  had  to 
the  difference  of  fex  ;  for  a  virgin  might 
be  fponf.r  for  a  male  child;  and  a  father 
for  his  children,  whether  male  or  fcina’e. 
In  the  modern  Chridiarr  church,  the  office 
of  fponfors,  or  fu  re  ties  in  baptifm,  is  bet¬ 
ter  known  than  p-rafiifed ;  we  call  them 
godfathers  and  godmothers. 

SPQN  FaNEO CJS,  in  the  fchcols,  a 
term  applied  to  fuch  motions  of  the  body 
and  mind  as  we  perform  of  ourfelves, 
wiihout  condraint.  'Lbe  word  is  formed 
from  the  Latin  adverb  fpor.te,  of  one’s  own 
accord 

SPORADES,  among  antient  aflrono- 
mers,  a  name  given  to  fuch  dars  as  were 
not  included  in  any  condellation. 

SPORADIC,  is  ufed  for  fuch  difeafes 
as  reign  in  the  fame  place  and  time. 

SPOTS,  in  adronomy,  certain  places 
of  the  fun  s  or  moon’s  dife,  obferved  to  be 
either  more  bright,  or  darker,  than  the 
red,  and  accordingly,  called  faculse  and 
maculs. 

SPRING,  in  natural  hidory,  a  foun¬ 
tain  or  fource  of  water  arifing  out  of  the 
ground.  The  origin  of  fprings,  or  foun¬ 
tains,  is  a  thing  greatly  controverted 
among  naturalids. 

Thehypothefis  of  Dr.  Edmund  Elalley, 
is  as  follows  :  It  is  evident  from  experi¬ 
ence,  that  there  perpetually  arifes  a  va¬ 
pour  from  the  furf^ce  of  the  fea,  rivers, 
and  lakes  ;  this  vapour  is  carried  through 
the  atmofphere,  in  the  form  of  a  cloud 
or  milt,-  by  the  impulfe  of  winds;  and, 
according  as  it  meets  with  a  colder  air,  or 
is  (topped  in  its  progress  by  mountains,  it 
condenfes,  and  falls  down  in  dew,  fnow,  or 
rain  ;  the  water,  in  whicbfoever  of  thefe 
foapes  it  defeends,  finds  feveral  chinks 
and  crannies,  through  which  it  infinuates 
itfelf  into  the  main  body  of  the  hills  or 
mountains,  where  it  is  lodged  in  beds  of 
(tone  or  clay,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  foil;  and  by  degrees,  increafing  its 
(tore  and  (Length,  it  forces  its  way  thro’ 
the  firfi:  outlet  it  meets  with,  and  takes 
the  name  of  a  temporal  or  pmenuiai  foun¬ 
tain,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  ba- 
fon,  which  fupplies  its  current. 

|  This  beautiful  hypothefis,  which  has 
H  h  beeii 
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been  received  \vb h  univerfal  ap^laufe  and  | 
fat  is  faction  by  the  learned  world,  we  [hail 
endeavour  to  demon idrate,  by  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  propofuions  :  i.  That  the  vapours 
which  arife  from  the  fea,  are  much  more 
than  fufficient  to  fupply  both  the  furface 
of  the  earth  and  the  rive  rs  with  water. 
That  the  mountains  do,  by  their  part^cu 
lar  ftru&ure  and  formation,  attract,  and, 
as  it  were,  arreft  the  vapours  and  the  ram 
that  fiuTuate  about  in  the  atrnofphere  : 
and,  having  coliedted  them  in  their  refer¬ 
voirs.  dihnit's  them  again  through,  their 
fides,  either  in  perpetual  or  intermitting 
currents. 

With  regard  to  the  fie  ft,  the  ingenious 
author  of  this  theory  made  the  following 
experiment  :  he  took  a  v^Jel  of  water, 
and  made  of  the  fame  degree  of  faltncfs, 
with  that  of  the  lea,  by  means  of  the  hy-  . 
drometer;  and  having  placed  a  thermo¬ 
meter  in  it,  he  brought  it,  hy  means  ot  a 
pan  of  coals,  to  the  lame  degree  of  heat 
with  that  of  the  air  in  the  hotteft  fum- 
mcr.  He  thin  placed  this  veflcl  vvith 
the  thermometer  in  it,  on  one  fcaie,  and 
nicely  counttrpoifed  it  with  weight,?  in- the 
other  ;  after  two  hours,  he  found,  that 
about  the  fixtieth  part  of  an  inch  was 
gone  off  in  vapour,  and  confequ.mtly  in 
twelve  hours,  the  length  of  a  natural  day. 
ore  tenth  of  an  inch  would  have  been 
evapoiated. 

from  this  experiment  it  follows,  that 
every  ten  Iquare  inches  of  the  furface  ol 
the  water  yield  a  cubic  inch  of  water  in 
vapour  per  day,  every  iquare  mile  69 {4. 
tons,  and  c\f,cry  fquare  de  gree  (or  6 9  f  ng- 
lilh  miles)  33  millions  of  tons.  Now  if 
we  fuppofe  the  Mediterranean  to  be  40 
degrees  long,  and  4  broad,  at  a  medium, 
which  is  the  leaft  that  can  be  fuppofed, 
its  furface  will  be  160  iquare  degrees 
from  whence  there  will  evaporate  <;z8o 
millions  of  tons  per  day,  in  the  iummer 
time. 

'I  he  Mediterranean  receives  water  from 
the  nine  great  rivers  following,  viz.  the 
Iberus,  the  Rhine,  the  Tvber,  the  Po, 
the  Danube,  the  Neifter,  the  Boryfthc- 
nes,  the  Tanais,  and  the  Nile  ;  all  the  reft 
being  fmall.  and  their  water  inconfidera- 
ble.  Now  let  us  fuppofe  that  each  of 
thefe  rivers  conveys  ten  times  as  much 
water  to  the  fea  as  the  Thames;  which, 
ns  is  obferved,  yields  daily  76, 031, 000 
cubic  feet,  which  is  equal  to  Z03  millions 
of  tons;  and  therefore"  all  the  nine  rivers 
will  produce  18Z7  millions  of  tons;  which 
Is  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  qtian- 
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tky  evaporated  each  day  from  the  fez. 
The  prodigious  quantity  of  water  remain*- 
ing,  the  dotffor  allows  to  rains,  which  fall 
aoain  into  the  leas,  and  for  the  ufes  of  ve- 
gelation  &c. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  thefe  wa¬ 
ters  are  collected,  f/as  to  form  refervoirs 
for  the  different  kinds  of  fprings,  it  feems 
to  he  this  :  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  abound  with  cavities,  and  fubter- 
raneous  caverns  formed  by  nature  to  ferve 
as  refervoirs  ;  and  their  pointed  lhinmits, 
which  feem  to  pierce  the  clouds,  ftop 
thofe  vapours  which  fluctuate  in  the  at- 
moiphere,  and  being  conftipated  thereby, 
they  precipitate  in  water,  and  by  their 
gravity  eafily  penetrate  through  beds  of 
land  and  lighter  earth,  till  they  are  flop¬ 
ped  in  their  defeent  by  more  denfe  ftrata, 
as  beds  of  clay,  Hone,  &c.  where  they 
form  a  bafon  pr  cavern,  and  work  a  paf- 
fage  horizontally  and  iftue  out  at  the  fide 
of  the  mountain . 

Many  of  thefe  fprings  running  down 
by  the  vallies,  between  the  ridges  of  hills, 
and  uniting  their  dreams,  form  rivulets 
or  i' rooks ;  and  many  of  thefe  again, 
uniting  on  the  plain,  become  a  river. 

Medicinal  Virtues,  8<c.  of  SPRINGS. 
Thefe  are  owing  to  the  cli Trent  qualities 
and  temperament  of  the  ftrata  through 
which  thefe  waters  may  he  collected,  or 
puls  :  if  thofe  refervoirs  of  w'arer  in  the 
body  of  mountains  be  ftuated  w  here  mi¬ 
neral  ores  abound,  or  the  duffs  and  feed¬ 
ing  dreams  run  through  mineral  earths, 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  particles  of  me¬ 
tal  will  mix  with,  and  be  abforbed  by  the 
water,  which  being  fatuiated  therewith, 
becomes  a  mineral  fpring  or  w'ell.  If  fait, 
fulphur,  lime-ftone,  8z c.  abounds  in  the 
ftrata,  through  which  the  water  paftes,  it 
will  then  be  faline,  fulphureous,  lime-wa¬ 
ter,  &c.  If  fulphur  and  iron  fhould  both 
abound  in  the  parts  of  the  hill,  whence 
the  waters  come,  the  waters  will  partake 
of  the  warmth  or  heat  which  is  occafion- 
ed  by  the  mixture  of  two  fuch  fubftances 
in  the  earth,  where  they  are  found. 

Spring,  Ver,  in  cofmography,  one  of 
the  feafons  of  the  year;  commencing,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  on  the 
day  the  fun  enters  the  fir  ft  degree  of  Aries, 
w'hich  is  about  the  tu'enty-firft  of  March, 
and  ending  when  the  fun  leaves  Gemini. 

Spri  n G,  in  mechanics,  Denotes  a  thin 
piece  of  tempered  fteel,  or  other  elaftic 
fubftance;  which,  being  wound  up,  ferves 
to  put  Several  machines  in  motion  by  its 
elafticity,  or  endeavour  to  unbend  itfelf : 

fuch 
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fuch  is  the  fpring  of  a  clock,  watch,  and 
the  like. 

The  fpring  of  a  lock,  gun,  piftol,  or 
the  like,  is  a  piece  of  Bed  violently  bent; 
which,  being  let  at  liberty,  beats  back  the 
bolt  of  the  lock,  or  ftrikes  /down  the  cock. 

S  r  R  i  N  G-Ti  d  e.  See  Tide. 

SPRINGY  Bodies,  the  fame  with 
elaftic  ones  :  or  fuch  as,  having  had  their 
figure  changed  by  the  Broke  of  another 
body,  can  recover  again  their  former  fi¬ 
gure,  which  bodies  not  elaftic  cannot  do. 

SPUNGE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  plant 
of  fo  very  lingular  a  ftrufture,  that  many 
authors  have  fuppofed  it  not  merely  a  ve¬ 
getable,  but  of  an  intermediate  nature  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  animal  kind,  and  have 
ranked  it  among  the  number  of  an  ima¬ 
ginary  race  of  beings,  which  they  cail 
zoophytes.  Spunge,  however,  is  a  genu¬ 
ine  plant;  nor  is  there  in  the  creation 
any  fuch  clafs  of  beings  as  zoophytes,  or 
any  creature  that  is  partly  plant,  partly 
animal. 

We  meet  with  fpunges,  in  the  fiiops, 
often  in  the  whole  plant ;  fometimes  only 
in  pieces  of  larger  ones  ;  in  either  cafe, 
it  is  of  a  perfectly  irregular  figure,  and  is 
only  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  its  texture, 
which  is  cavernous,  like  that  of  a  honey¬ 
comb  ;  its  elafticity,  which  makes  it, 
after  palling-  into  a  very  I'm  all  compafs, 
immediately  expand  to  its  full  bulk  again, 
on  taking  away  the  pte Bure  ;  and  by  its 
property  of  imbibing,  perfectly,  a  large 
Quantity  of  water,  and  as  readily  parting 
with  it  again,  on  fqueezing.  Spunge  is 
to  be  chofen  perfectly  clean,  and  free 
from  Itones  within,  or  from  a  crultace- 
ous  and  hard  matter  without  ;  of  as  pale 
a  colour  as  may  be,  and  with  fmali  holes, 
and  fuch  as  is  iighteft.  The  greatefi 
part  of  the  fpunge  we  ufe,  is  brought  from 
Alleppo  and  {Smyrna.  It  grows  in  the 
Archipelago,  at  confiderable  depths,  on 
the  rocks  about  fome  of  the  illands  there, 
and  multitudes  of  people  make  a  trade 
of  diving  for  it.  {t  is  alfo  common  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  many  other  leas, 
though  in  general  browner  or  yellower, 
and  not  fo  fine  as  that  of  the  Archipela¬ 
go.  It  grows  in  large  mafies  to  rocks 
and  fiones,  fometimes  to  large  fhells  ;  and 
is  fometimes  round,  fometimes  flat,  fome¬ 
times  hollow  like  a  funnel.  It  is  one 
of  the  cryptogamia*  of  Linnazus,  one  of 
the  herbae  marinas  of  Tournefort,  and 
one  of  the  herbae  imperfeftae  of  Mr.  Ray. 
It  is  deferibed  by  all  the  botanical  writers, 
Mnder  the  name  of  fpongia  marina  alba, 
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and  fpongia  glbbofa,  the  white  or  round 
fpunge.  Diftilled  by  a  retort,  it  yields 
a  large  quantity  of  white  milky  phlegm, 
of  a  fifliy  frhell ;  after  this  a  large  portion 
of  an  urinous  redclifh  liquor,  with  a  litile 
of  a  dry,  volatile,  urinous  fait,  and  a 
thick,  brownilh,  feted  oil.  The  remain¬ 
der,  in  the  retort,  yields  only  a  frtrnll 
portion  of  a  lixivia!  fait,  and  that  not 
merely  alkaline. 

Spunge  calcined  to  a  blacknefs,  and 
reduced  to  powder,  has  been  lately 
brought  into  great  ufe  as  a  fweatener  of 
the  blood,  and  a  diuretic :  fome  have 
pretended  even  to  cure  leprofies  with  it, 
and  others  have  extolled  it  againfi  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  but  thefe  are  virtues 
lefs  certainly  known  of  it. 

SPunge,  is  alio  ufed,  iri  gunnery, 
fora  long  ft  a  If  or  rammer,  with  a  piece 
of  Bleep  or  lamb  Ikin  wound  about  its 
end,  to  ferve  for  fcouring  great  guns, 
when  dilcharged,  before  they  are  charged 
with  frelh  powder. 

St’UNGING,  in  gunnery,  the  cleaning 
a  gun's  iniido  with  a  fpunge,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  fparks  Of  fire  from  remain¬ 
ing  in  her,  which  would  endanger 
the  life  of  him  who  ihould  load  her 
again. 

SPUR,  a  piece  of  metal,  confiding 
of  two  branches  encompafiing  a  horfe- 
man’s  heel,  and  a  rowel  in  form  of  a 
Bar,  advancing  out  behind,  to  prick  the 
horfe. 

SPY,  a  perfon  hired  to  watch  the 
aflions,  motions,  &c.  of  another  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  of  what  pafies  in  a  camp„ 
'A- hen  a  fpy  is  difeovered,  he  is  hanged 
immediately. 

SQUADRON,  in  military  affairs,  a 
body  of  horfe  whole  number  of  men  14 
not  fixed  ;  but  is  ulually  from  one  td 
two  hundred 

Each  fquadron  ulually  confifis  of  three 
troops  of  fifty  men  each 

Squadron  of  Shits ,  a  divifion  or 
part  of  a  fleet,  commanded  by  a  vice-ad¬ 
miral,  or  commodore. 

SQUARE,  in  geometry,  a  quadrila- 
teiial  figure,  both  equilateral  and  equi¬ 
angular.  To  find  the  area  of  a  fquare, 
feek  the  length  of  one  fide;  multiply  this 
by  itfelf,  and  the  product  is  the  area  of 
the  fquare. 

Square-Number,  the  product  of 
a  number  multiplied  into  itfelf.  Thus  4, 
the  product  of  z  multiplied  by  z  ;  or  16, 
the  produT  of  4  multiplied  by  4;  are 
fquare  numbers. 

Hln  S  qj;  a  r  E“ 
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Square-Root,  a  number  confidered 
Sis  the  root  of  a  fecond  power  or  fquare 
number  ;  or  a  number  by  whofc  multi¬ 
plication  into  itfelf,  a  fquare  number  is 
generated 

Square,  an  inttrument  confiding  of 
two  rulers,  or  branches,  fattened  perpen¬ 
dicularly  at  one  end  of  the  extremes,  fo 
as  to  form  a  right  angle  :  it  is  of.  great 
ul'e  in  the  defcriplion  and  menfuration  of 
right  angles,  and  laying  down  perpendi¬ 
culars. 

SQUATT,  among  miners,  a  fmall 
bed  of  ore  lefs  valuable  than  a  vein  or 
load,  as  reaching  only  a  little  wav. 

SQUINTING.  See  S'rabifmm. 

SQfRREL,  in  zoology,  the  Englilh 
name  ef  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  glires,  the  fore-teeth  of  which 
are  prominent  ;  it  has  no  canine  teeth  ; 
and  its  legs  are  formed  both  for  climbing 
and  leaping.  The  com  man  reddiih 
brown  fquirrel,  with  a  white  belly,  is  a 
very  little  animal,  with  an  extremely 
long  and  bulhy  tail.  But  befidcs  this, 
there  are  feveral  other  lpecies  ;  as  the 
American  grey- fqnii  rel,  with  a  fmailer 
tail,  and  twice  as  lar^e  as  the  common 
kind;  the  Ceylon  blackiftr  fquirrel,  with 
a  very  large  tail,  and  about  the  fize  of 
the  common  fquirrel- ;  the  flying-fquir- 
rel,  with  the  lides  extended,  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  leap  from  one  tree  to  another  at 
a  great  di (lance;  andl,  lattly,  the  Barba- 
ry  fquirrel,  of  a  blackifh  tawney  brown 
colour,  with  variegated  fides. 

STABLE,  a  place  or  houfe  for  hor- 
fes,  See.  furnilhed  with  ttalls  and  proper 
apartments  to  contain  their  food,  Sec. 

STACK  of  Wood,  among  hufbandmen, 
to  pile  of  three  feet  long,  as  many  broad, 
and  twelve  feet  high. 

STADIUM,  an  ancient  Greek  long 
meafure,  containing  1x5  geometrical  pa¬ 
ces,  or  6z 5  Roman  feet,  correfponding 
to  our  furlong. 

STADT  HOLDER.",  S$a£>thoul- 
der,  or  St  At  holder,  a  governor  or 
lieutenant  of  a  province  in  the  United 
Netherlands  ;  particularly  that  of  Hol¬ 
land  ;  where  the  word  is  molt  uL-d,  on 
account  of  the  fuperior  importance  of  the 
government  of  that  province.  Menage 
derives  the  word  from  ftadt ,  (late,  and 
Louder ,  holding,  q,  d.  lieutenant  of  the 
(rates  :  others  will  have  it  compounded 
of  Jiad,  ‘  or  f lade,  (lead,  or  place,  and 
Louder,  holding;  in  regard  this  officer- 
held  the  place  of  the  counts,  and  repre- 
fented  them  in  their  abfence.  The  (iadt- 
fcqider,  that  is  the  ttadtkolder  of  Hol- 
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land,  is  the  firft  member  of  the  republic?' 
he  is  chief  of  all  the  courts  of  juttice,  and 
may  p  re  fide  therein  when  he  pleafes. 
All  fentences,  judgments,  See.  are  dif- 
patched  in  his  name. —  When  an  office 
becomes  vacant  in  any  of  the  courts,  the 
ftates  propofe  three  perfons  to  the  ttadt- 
h older,  who  is  to  choofe  one  of  them. 
He  can  even  pardon  criminals,  which  is 
a  fovereiign  prerogative,  and  has  the 
choice  of  fcabines,  or  chief  magittrates  in 
each  city,  to  which  end  the  council  of 
the  city  preient  him  two  perfons,  one  of 
which  he  appoints. 

STAFF,  in  mafic,  five  lines  on  which, 
with  the  intermediate  fpaces,  the  notes 
of  any  lung  or  piece  of  mufic  are  marked. 

Staff,  in  furveying,  a  kind  of  (land 
whereon  to  mount  a  theodolite,  circumfe¬ 
rentor,  plain  table,  or  the  like,  for  ufe. 
It  con  lifts  of  theee  legs  of  wood  joined  to¬ 
gether  at  one  end,  whereon  the  inftru- 
ment  is  placed,  and  made  (harp  at  the 
other  to  enter  the  ground.  Its  upper 
end  is  utually  fitted  with  a  ball  and 
locket. 

*  STAFFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of 
England,  forty-four  miles  in  length, 
and  twenty-feven  in  breadth,  bounded 
on  the  weft  by  Shropfiiire,  on  the  north 
by  Chefhire,  on  the  eaft  by  Derbyffiire 
and  Warwickfhire,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
Worcefterfhire.  It  contains  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pariffies,  nineteen  market- 
towns,  and  Ends  ten  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Trent, 
the  Dove,  the  Sow,  the  Cherner,  the 
Lime,  the  Tern,  the  Penk,  and  the  Many- 
fold  ;  the  air  is  pleafant,  mild,  and 
wholefome,  and  the  foil  in  the  fouth 
part  good  and  rich,  though  not  without 
heaths,  which  take  up  a  very  confider- 
able  tn$£t  of  ground  ;  but  it  abounds  in 
coal  pits,  and  iron  mines.  The  middle 
is  level  and  plain,  and  the  north  is  hilly 
and  barren,  being  full  of  heaths  and 
moors.  '1  here  are  alfo  good  (lone  quar¬ 
ries,  plenty  of  alabaftcr,  and  lime-ftone. 
The  county  town  is  Stafford. 

STAG,  in  zoology,  a  very  ttately  and 
beautiful  animal.  People  are  apt  to 
confound  it  with  the  common  fallow 
deer,  but  with  great  impropriety,  being 
of  twice  the  fize,  and  different  in  many 
other  refpefts  :  the  head  is  remarkably 
large;  the  neck  ftrong  and  thick,  the 
eyes  are  full  and  large;  the  ears  long  and 
patulous;  the  horns  tall,  alrnott  ere<ft, 
and  of  a  beautiful  form ;  they  rife  each 
with  a  tingle  and  elegant  ftem,  which 
continues  its  form  to  the  top,  only  fend- 
1  ing 
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mg  off  branches  and  divarications  :  they 
are  hairy  when  fil'd  formed,  but  after¬ 
wards  they  become  very  tfrong,  and  lofe 
that  downy  appearance.  'The  body  of 
the  flag  is  round  and  plump,  the  back 
fomcwhat  flatted,  and  the  belly  pro¬ 
minent  :  the  legs  are  long,  the  hoofs 
cloven,  the  fur  deep,  thick,  and  of  a' 
tawny  reddish  colour. 

STAGE,  in  the  modern  drama,  the 
place  of  acUon  and  representation,  in¬ 
cluded  h -tween  the  pit  and  the  Scenes, 
and  anfvvering  to  the  profeenihm  j  or  pul- 
pirum,  of  the  ancients.  The  laws  ofK 
the  flags  are  the  rules  and  decorums  to 
be  ohlerved,  with  regard  to  the  ceco- 
nomy  and  conduct  of  a  dramatic  perform¬ 
ance  f*'  V  exhibited  on  the  Sage.  Thefe 
relate  principally  to  the  unhid,  the  dif- 
polition  of  the  acts  and  Scenes,  the  un¬ 
ravelling,  fee. 

STAGGERS,  or  Stayers,  in  far¬ 
riery.  See  Stovers. 

.STAIR-CASE,  in  architecture,  the 
afcent  inclofcd  between  wails,  or  a  bal- 
luftrade,  confiding  of  flairs,  or  Seeps, 
with  landing-places  and  rails,  Serving  to 
make  a  communication  between  the  Se¬ 
veral  (lories  of  a  houfe.  The  condruc- 
tion  of  a  complete  duir-cafe  is  one  of  the 
mod  curious  works  in  architecture.  -  The 
common  rules  to  be  obferved  therein  are 
as  follows  :  ».  That  it  have  a  full  free 
light,  to  prevent  accidents  of  flipping, 
falling,  &c.  2.  That  the  Space  over¬ 

head  be  large  and  airy,  which  the  Italians 
Call  un  be l  sfocato>  i.  e.  good  ventilation, 
in  regard  a  man  Spends  much  breath  in 
mounting.  3.  That  the  half- paces,  or 
ia-nding-places,  be  conveniently  didri- 
buted  for  repaying  in  the  way.  4.  That 
to  prevent  rencounters,  See.  the  dair- 
cafe  he  not  too  narrow  :  however,  this 
lad  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  quality  of 
the  building.  5.  That  care  be  taken  in 
placing  the  dair-cafe,  So  as  the  dairs 
may  be  didributed  without  prejudice  to 
the  red  of  the  building. 

STALACTITE,  or  Stalactao- 
nia,  stony  icici.es,  in  natural  h’f- 
tory,  crydalline  Spars  formed  into  ob¬ 
long,  conical,  round,  or  irregular  bo¬ 
dies,  compofed  of  various  crafts,  and 
Uiually  found  hanging  in  form  of  icicles, 
from  the  roofs  of  grottos,  See.  Of  this 
clafs  there  are  various  Species,  as  the 
hard,  white  daladfittc  ;  the  white,  flat¬ 
tery  ftaladtitse  ;  and  the  yellow  (battery 
crydalline  daladitse,  See. 

STALK,  in  botany,  the  dem  or 
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dock  of  a  plant.  Stalks  are  didingmfhed 
into  Several  kinds,  viz.  the  naked  ffa!k, 
which  has  no  leaves  on  ;  dr e (bed  (talk, 
which  has  furrows,  or  ridges ;  winged 
(talk,  which  has  leaves  on  both  Sides  ; 
driped  daik,  which  has  two  or  more  co¬ 
lours,  See. 

STALLION,  or  Stone-horse,  in 
the  manege,  an  ungelt  horfe,  dr  figure! 
for  the  covering  of  mares,  in  order  to 
propagate  the  Species.  See  Horfe  and 
Mate.  . 

STAMINA,  in  botany,  thofe  fine 
threads  or  capillaments  growing  up  with¬ 
in  the  flowers  of  tulips,  lilies,  and  moll 
other  plants,  around  the  dyle  or  pidil. 
See  I'ivnt. 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  literally  fig- 

nifies  threads. 

STAMINA,  in  the  natural  body,  are 
defined  to  he  thofe  Simple  original  parts, 
which  exided  fird  in  the  embryo,  or 
even  in  the  Seed,  and  by  whole  didinc- 
tion,  augmentation,  and  accretion,  by 
additional  juices,  the  animal  body,  at  its 
utmofi  hulk,  is  fnppofed  to  be  formed. 

S  TAM1NEOUS,  in  botany,  a  term 
ufed  by  authors,  for  thofe  flowers  of 
plants  which  have  no  petals,  or  flovver- 
ieaves,  but  confid  only  of  a  number  of 
darnina  and  pidils  placed  in  a  cup. 
This  cup  is  Sometimes  midaken  for  & 
flower,  and  its  leaves  thought  to  be  true 
p  Hals,  but  they  remain  when  the  (la¬ 
mina  are  fallen  and  become  the  capfules 
containing  the  Seed;  which,  according  to 
Tournefort,  is  the  true  character  of  a 
cup,  not  of  a  flower. 

n T  A  Vi  P-  D  UT 1 E  3 ,  certain  impofi  - 
tions  laid  on  all  parchment  and  paper, 
on  which  deeds,  grants,  or  other  i  nit  fo¬ 
ments-,  or  any  procefs  in  law  or  equity, 
are  in  gr  of  led  or  written.  1  he  damp- 
Cut  its  are  alio  extended  to  almanacks, 
news-papers,  pamphlets,  cards,'  and 
dice.  All  pamphlets  above  a  fheet,-  and 
under  fix  fheets  in  oftavo,  twelve  irs 
quarto,  or  twenty  in  folio,  are  Subject 
to  a  damp-duty  of  two  (hillings  per  (heert 

STAMPS,  in  metallurgy,  a  fort  of 
large  pc dies,  lifted  up  by  water-wheels,, 
and  ferving  to  beat  to  powder  the  ores* 
and  the  refirfe  of  the  ores,  of  metals,, 
Tliis  engine  is  called  the  damping-mill, 
and  Sometimes  the  knocking-mill. 

STAND,  in  commerce,  a  weight 
from  two  hundred  and  a  half  to  three 
hundred,  of  pitch. 

STANDARD,  in  war,  a  Sort  of  ban¬ 
ner  01  flags  borne  as  aiignal  for  the  join-* 

ing 
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ing  together  the  feverai  troops  belonging 
to  the  fame  body. 

The  flandard  is  ufually  a  piece  of  filk, 
a  foot  and  a  half  fquare,  oil  which  are 
embroidered  the  arms,  device,  or  cypher, 
of  the  prince,  or  of  the  colonel  :  it 
is  fixed  on  a  lance  eight  or  nine  feet 
long,  and  is  carried  in  the  center  of 
the  fir  It  rank  of  a  fquadron  of  horfe. 
The  ftandard  is  ufed  for  any  martial 
enfign  of  horie,  but  more  particularly  for 
that  of  the  general,  or  the  royal  ftan¬ 
dard  :  thofe  borne  by  the  foot  are  rather 
called  colours 

STANDARD,  in  commerce,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  a  weight,  meafure,  or  coin, 
eommitted  to  the  keeping  of  a  magifi- 
trate,  or  depofited  in  fiome  public  place, 
to  regulate,  adjuft,  and  try  the  weights 
ufed  by  particular  perfons  in  traffic. 

The  juftnefs  of  weights  and  meafures 
is  of  that  importance  to  the  fecurity  and 
good  order  of  trade,  that  there  is  no  ci¬ 
vilized  nation  but  makes  it  a  part  of  their 
policy,  to  preferve  the  equality  thereof 
by  means  of  ftandards.  i  he  ftandards 
of  weights  and  meafures  in  England  are 
appointed  by  Magna  Charta  to  be  kept 
in  the  exchequer  by  a  fpecial  officer,  called 
the  clerk,  or  comptroller  of  the  market. 

The  flandard  Of  gold-coin  is  twenty- 
two  carats  of  fine  gold  and  two  carats  of 
alloy  in  the  pound  weight  troy  :  and  the 
French,  Spanifh,  and  Flemifn  gold  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  finenefs.  The  pound 
weight  is  Cut  into  forty-four  parts  and  ^ 
half,  each  current  for  twenty-one  fhil- 
lings.  The  flandard  of  filver  is  eleven 
ounces  and  two  penny-weights  of  filver, 
and  eighteen  penny-weights  Of  alloy  of 
copper.  Whether  gold  or  filver  be  above 
or  below  flandard,  is  found  by  aiTaying, 
and  the  hydrollatical  ballance. 

STANDARDS,  or  Stand  els,  in 
hufbandiy,  young  trees,  referved  at  the 
felling  of  woods,  for  the  growth  of 
timber. 

.STANNARIES,  the  mines  and  works 
<wlie?£  tin  is  dug  and  purified,  as  in 
Cornwall,  Devonfhire,  & c.  There  are 
four  courts  of  the  ftannaaies  in  Devon¬ 
fhire,  and  as  marry  in  Cornwall,  and 
great  liberties  were  granted  them  by  fe¬ 
deral  a<fts  of  parliament,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  &c.  though  fomewhat  abridged 
under  Edward  III.  and  Charles  I. 

STANZA,  in  poetry,  a  certain  flated 
rumber  of  grave  verfes  containing  fiome 
perfect  fenfe,  terminated  with  a  reft  or 
paufs. 
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STAGES,  in  anatomy,  a  little  bone 
fituate  in  a  cavity  of  the  feneflra  ovalis  ; 
thus  called  from  its  refembling  a 
ftirrup. 

STAPLE,  primarily  fignifies  a  public 
place  or  market,  whither  merchants,  <&c„ 
are  obliged  to  brihg  their  goods  to  be 
bought  by  the  people:  as  the  Grcve,  or 
the  places  along  the  Seine,  for  the  wines 
and  corns  of  Paris;  whither  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  other  parts  are  obliged  to  bring 
tboffi  commodities . 

Staple  aifio  fignifies  a  city  or  town 
where  merchants  jointly  agree  to  carry 
certain  commodities,  as  wool,  cloth,  lead, 
tin,  See.  in  order  to  their  being  commo- 
diouliy  fold  by  the  great.  In  England, 
ftaples  are  fettled  and  appointed  to  be 
confiantly  kept  at'  York,  Lincoln.,  New- 
caftle  upon  Tyne,  Norwich,  Weftmin- 
ffer,  Canterbury,  Chichefrer,  Win  chef- 
ter,  Exeter,  and  Briftol,  to  which  peaces 
merchants  and  traders  were  to  carry  goods 
to  fell  in  thofe  parts.  'I' he  ftaple  com¬ 
modities  of  England  are  chiefly  wool,  lea¬ 
ther,  cloth,  tin,  lead,  &c.  though  by 
ftaple  goods  is  now  meant  any  proper 
faleable  commodities  not  eafily  fiubjetft  to 
peri  fh. 

STAR,  Stella ,  in  affronomy,  a  gene¬ 
ral  name  for  all  the  heavenly  bodies,' 
which,  like  fo  many  brilliant  ftuds,  are 
difperfed  throughout  the  whole  heavens. 
The  ftars  are  diftinguifhed,  from  the 
phenomena  of  their  motion,  See.  into 
fixed,  and  erratic,  or  wandering  ftars: 
thefe  laft  are  again  diftinguifhed  into  the 
greater  luminaries,  viz.  the  fun  and 
moon  ;  the  planets,  or  wandering  ftars, 
properly  fo  called  ;  and  the  comets.  As 
to  the  fixed  ftars,  or  fimply  ftars.  they 
are  fo  called  becaufe  they  feem  to  be  fix¬ 
ed,  or  perfectly  at  reft,  and  confcquently 
appear  always  at  the  fame  diltance  frorrs 
each  other. 

Dijhibutim  and  Number  of  the  fixed 
Stars,  An  obferver  will  fir  ft  divide 
thefe  ftars  into  feverai  claftes,  according 
to  the  fplendorof  their  light  ;  the  bright- 
eft  he  will  call  ftars  of  the  firft  magni¬ 
tude;  thofe  of  the  neNt  inferior  light  he 
will  call  ftars  of  the  fecond  magnitude  $ 
and  fo  in  order  to  thofe  which  can  barely 
be  feen  by  the  naked  eye,  which  are 
called  ftars  of  the  fixth  magnitude ;  and 
thofe  which  cannot  be  fiecn  but  by  the 
help  of  magnifying  glaftes,  are  of  the  fe~ 
venth,-  eighth,  & c  magnitudes.  After¬ 
wards,  to  avoid  con fufi on,  and  to  be  able 
to  point  out  any  one  ftar,  without  being 

obliged 
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obliged  to  give  a  particular  name  to  each, 
he  will  divide  them  into  leparate  parcels, 
of  which  he  will  make  a  particular  plan  ; 
and  to  each  of  thefe  con  deflations,  or 
parcels  of  dars,  he  will  affign  a  figure  at 
ph  afiure.  as  that  of  a  ram,  a  bull,  a  dra¬ 
gon,  a  Hercules,  8c c.  but  fo  that  all  the 
liars  in  each  of  the  parcels,  drawn  in  the 
plan,  may  be  inciofied  in  the  deligned  fi¬ 
gures,  and  correfpond  to  the  different 
parts  from  whence  they  take  their  name: 
for  example,  having  drawn  the  figure  of 
a  bull  about  a  parcel,  or  condellaiion  of 
liars,  that  liar  which  falls  in  the  eye  will 
be  called  the  liar  in  the  bull’s  eye,  or 
fimply  the  bull’s  eye;  another,  which 
refpefts  the  tip  of  one  horn,  wiil  be 
named  the  bull's  horn;  and  fo  of  others. 
A  parcel  of  liars  rhus  contained  in  any 
afiigned  figure,  is  caled  a  conllellation. 

By  this  means,  notwithstanding  the 
fee ming  impofiibiliry  of  numbering  the 
fixed  liars,  their  relative  fituations  one  to 
another  have  been  fo  carefully  obferved  by 
astronomers,  that  they  have  not  oniy 
been  able  to  number  them,  but  even  to 
diilinguifh  the  place  of  each  fiar  in  the 
heavens,  and  that  with  greater  accuracy 
than  any  geographer  could  ever  point  out 
the  fituations  of  the  feveral  cities  cr  towns 
upon  the  furface  of  the  earth;  and  not 
only  the  places  of  tltofe  few,  if  they  may 
he  fo  called,  which  afe  to  be  feen  with 
the  naked  eye,  have  been  pointed  out 
and  repilfered  by  them,  but  even  of  thofe 
which  are  dificovered  only  by  the  telefcope. 
The  larged  and  molt  complete  catalogue 
of  liars  ever  yet  publilhed,  is  that  of  out- 
accurate  adronomer  Mr.  Flam-deed,  in 
his  Celeftial  Hillory,  which  contains 
near  3000  liars  ;  all  whofe  places  are 
more  exactly  determined  in  the  heavens, 
than  the  position  of  cities  and  other  places 
on  the  earth. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  imagine 
that  all  the  fixed  liars  are  thus  numbered, 
and  reduced  to  their  refpective  places  in 
the  heavens  ;  fince  their  number  con¬ 
tinually  increafes,  according  to  the  good- 
nets  of  the  telefcope,  appearing  millions 
beyond  millions,  till  by  their  immenfe 
ditlance,  they  evade  the  fight,  even 
though  alfided  by  the  bed  inllruments. 
The  telelcopial  dars  with  which  Mr. 
Flam  deed  has  enriched  his  catalogue,  are 
only  the  more  remarkable  ones,  whofe 
longitudes  and  latitudes,  or  fituations  in 
the  heavens,  it  was  thought  worth  while 
to  regider  and  put  down.  Dr.  Hook, 
with  a  telefcope  of/  twelve  feet,  faw  78 
liars  among  the  Pleiades  ;  and  with  a 
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longer  telefcope  dill  more  ;  and,  in  the 
Tingle  conllellation  of  Orion,  which,  in 
Mr.  Flamdeed's  catalogue,  has  but  80 
dars,  there  have  been  lcen  2000.  We 
may,  therefore,  venture  to  pronounce 
the  number  of  fixed  dars,  including  the 
telefcopic  ones  as  well  as  thofe  vifible  to 
the  naked  eye,  to  he  infinitely  great,  far 
beyond  what  is  podible  for  the  bed  aftro- 
nomers  to  calculate,  much  lefs  to  reduce 
to  order.  But  though  the  dars  are  cer¬ 
tainly  innumerable,  yet  thofe  vifible  to 
the  naked  eye,  in  one  hemifpere,  feldom 
exceed  a  thoufand  ;  which,  perhaps,  may 
appear  drange,  lince,  at  fird  fight,  their 
number  feems  immenfely  great  ;  but  this 
is  only  a  deception  of  fight,  arifing  from 
a  confuted  and  tranfient  view  %  for  let  a 
perfon  fingle  out  a  fmail  portion  of  the 
heavens,  and  after  fome  attention  to  the 
fituation  of  the  more  remarkable  liars 
therein,  begin  to  count,  he  will  foon  be 
furprifed  to  find  how  few  there  are  there¬ 
in.  However,  even  the  number  of  dars 
vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  fmail  as  it  is  in 
comparifon  with  that  of  tire  telefcopic 
ones,  is  far  from  being  conftant  ;  fince, 
befides  that  the  different  dates  of  the  at> 
mofpere  renders  many  of  the  Idler  dars 
invifible,  lome  dars  have  been  obferved 
to  appear  and  difappear  by  turns  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  one  in  the  chair  Cafliopeia,  in 
the  year  1572,  which,  for  fome  time, 
outfiione  the  larged  of  the  fixed  liars, 
and  in  lixteen  months  time,  by  degrees, 
vanifhed  quite  away,  and  was  never  feen 
fince:  in  the  year  1640,  the  fcholars  of 
Kepler  faw  a  dar  in  the  right  leg  of  Ser- 
pentarius,  which  likewite  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared  :  Fabricius,  in  the  year  159b, 
gives  the  fird  account  of  the  ftella  mira , 
or  wonderful  dar,  in  the  neck  of  the 
Whale  ;  which  has  been  fince  found  to 
appear  and  dilappear  periodically,  its  pe¬ 
riod  being  ftven  revolutions  in  fix  years, 
but  is  never  quite  extinguifhed.  Several 
other  new  dars  have  been  obferved  ;  as 
one  by  Hevelius,  in  1670;  and  another 
by  Mr.  Kirch,  in  1689.  Thefe  new  dars 
are  generally  obferved  in  the  galaxy,  or 
milky  way. 

Apparent  Muttons  of  the  Fixed  STARS, 
See  Aberration. 

Falling  Stars,  in  meteorology,  fiery 
meteors,  which  dart  through  the  Iky  in 
form  of  a  dar;  being  occafioned  by  a 
nitro-fulphureous  matter,  the  common 
caufe  of  all  fuch  meteors. 

Star,  in  heraldry,  a  charge  frequent¬ 
ly  borne  ou  the  fhield,  and  the  honour¬ 
able  ordinaries,  in  figure  of  a  dar  ;  which 

dilf  is 
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diners  only  from  the  mullet,  in  not  bring 
pierced  as  this  lad  is. 

Star,  a  badge  of  honour,  worn  by 
the  knights  of  the  garter,  bath,  and  thil- 

tie. 

Star,  in  pyrotcchny,  a  competition 
of  combuftible  .  matters,  which,  being 
thrown  aloft  in  the  air,  exhibits  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  real  Oar. 

.Stars  are  chi:  fly  ufed  as  appendages  to 
rock  e  ts ,  aim  aa  be  r  o  f  t  h  e  m  be  i  n  g  u  i  u  ally 
xnclofed  in  a  conical  cap  or  cower,  at  the 
head  of  t  he  rocket,  and  carried  up  ivith 
it  to  its  itfmoft  altitude,  whete.tbe  liars, . 
taking  tire,  are  fpread  around,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  an  agreeable  fpeftaefi. 

To  make  Oars,  mix  three  pounds  of 
falt-petre,  eleven  ounces  of  fuiphur,  one 
of  antimony,  and  three  of  gun-powder 
<1  tiff  :  or  twelve  ounces  of  lulphur,  fix 
of  falt-petre,  five  and  a  half  of  gunpow¬ 
der  duff,  four  ounces  of  olibanum,'  one 
of  nta.fi  ic,  cam  phi  re,  fublimate  of  mer¬ 
cury,  and  half  a  one  of  antimony  and 
©rpirmrnt.  Me  i  fie  it  the  mafs  with  gum 
water,  and  make  it  into  little  balls  of  the 
fize  of  a  chefhut,  which  dry  either  in  the 
fun  of  the  oven.  Thefe,  let  -on  fire  in 
tire  air,  will  reprefent  ftars. 

Star-Chamber,  a  chamber  at 
Weflminficr,  fo  called  from  having  its 
roof  painted  with  gilt  (lars.  The  court 
of  Star-chamber,  which  was  an  infamous 
one,  was  inflituted  in  1487,  andabolifh- 
e<I  in  16 41. 

Star-Fish,  in  zoology,,  a  genus  of 
naked  infects,  in  the  form  of  a  radiated 
ffar,  the  mouth  is  fit ua ted  in  the  centre, 
on  the  under  part,  and  the  anus  in  the 
centre,  on  the  upper  part ;  the  tentacula 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  cover,  either  the  whole  upper  fur  face 
of  the  body,  or  the  extremities  of  the 
ramifications.  The  Ipecies  of  this  genus, 
being  very  numerous,  are  diftingui-ifi-ed 
according  to  .the  number  of  their  rays  ; 
they  are  alfo  of  different  fizes  ;  the  larged 
or  great  Magellanic  flar-fdh,  forming  a 
circle  of  throe  feet  in  diameter,  when  its 
rays  are  fully  extended,  others  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Star -st-one,  in  natural  hiftorr,  a 
name  given  to  certain  extraneous  foffiie 
f rones,  in  the  form  of  fhort,  and  fre- 
cuently  fiornewhat  crooked,  columns, 
coropofed  of  feverai  joints  ;  each  re  fern  b- 
inrg  the  figure  of  a  radiated  ffar,  with  a 
greater  or  fnialler  number  of  ray.  in  the 
d'bVront  ftpecies  :  they  ace  ufually  found  of 
an  inch  in  Ienpth  and  of  the  thick- 

O  ’ 

Sic  fs  of  a  goofic  quill.  Some  of  them 
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have  five  angles,  or  rays,  and  others  00“ 
ly  four;  and  in  fome  the  angles  are  equi“ 
did  ant,  win  e  :n  others  they  are  irregu¬ 
larly  fo  ;  in  tome  alio  they  are  fhort  and 
blunt,  while  in  others  they  are  long, 
narrow,  and  pointed ;  and  fome  have 
their  angles  fo  very  fhort  and  ebrufe,  that 
at  hr  ft  light  they  might  be  taken  for  cn- 
tmehoaf- erise.  The  feverai  joints  in  the 
fame  fpechnen  are  ufually  all  of  the  fame 
thieknefs ;  this  however  is  not  always 
the  cafe,  but  in  fome  they  are  larger  at 
one  end,  and  in  others  at  the  middle, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  and 
fome  fpedes  have  one  of  the  rays  bifid,  fo 
as  to  emulate  tfie  appearance  of  a  fix- 
rayed  kind 

STARCH,  a  fecula  or  fediment, 
found  at  the  bottom  of  iwffels  wherein 
wheat  has  been  Iteeped  in  water ;  of 
which  fecuki,  after  the  bran  is  feparated 
from  it,  by  balling  through  lreves,  they 
form  a  kind  of  loaves,  which  being  dried 
in  the  fun,  or  an  oven,  is  afterwards 
broke  in  iittle  pieces,  and  fo  Ibid. 

STATES,  or  Estates,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  feverai  orders  or  piaffes  of  people 
alTembled  to  confult  of  matters  for  the 
public  good.  1  bus  ftates-general,  is  the 
name  of  an  affembly  confifling  of  the 
deputies  of  the  Seven  Unfed  Provinces. 

States  of  Holland  are  an  affembly  con  • 
lifting  of  the  deputies  of  the  council,  or 
colleges  of  each  city,  wherein  re  hides  the 
fovertignty  of  that  province. 

S  f/vTlCS,  that  branch  of  mathema¬ 
tics  which  conlide-rs  the  motion  of  bodies 
arifing  from  gravity.  See  Mo'tkn. 

Statics  then  is  the  doffrine,  or  theory 
of  motion,  confulered  merely  as  arifing 
from  the  weight  of  bodies;  in  which 
fin  lb  it  is  diftinguhhed  from  mechanics, 
which  is  the  application  of  -ftatics  to  ma¬ 
chines,  engines,  &c.  though  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  ftatics  and  mechanics  are 
frequently  confounded. 

S TA  tics,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  epi- 
liptics,  or  perfbns  ft'ized  with  an  epih.pt ic 
fit  ;  dining  which  they  contemplate  feme 
ftreng  and  lively  idea,  whereby  they  are 
diftinguiflied  from  cataleptics,  or  pc  rib  its 
••  Seized  with  a  oatalepfy. 

STATION,  in  geometry,  furveying 
8zc.  a  place  pitched  upon  to  make  an 
obfiervatiort,  take  an  angle,  or  the  like. 

STATION  vRY,  in  aftronc-my,  fig- 
nifits  the  appearance  of  a  planet,  when 
it  Items  to  remain  immoveable  on  the 
fame  point  of  the  zodiac  for  feverai  days. 

S  T  A  T  I  O  N  A  R  Y  -D  A  Y  s ,  in  ch  u rch  h i fi- 
tory,  an  appellation  eiven  to  die  weekly 

of 
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faft-days,  viz.  Wednefdays  and  Fridays  ; 
otherwife  called  half-fafts,and  farts  of  the 
fourth  and  fixth  days  of  the  week.  Thefe 
fads  are  certainly  as  ancient  as  Clemens 
Alexandiinus  and  Tcrtullian,  who  both 
mention  them  ;  and  the  reafon  of  their 
inftitution  is,  becaufe  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  week  the  Jews  took  council  to  put 
our  Saviour  to  death,  which  was  .actually 
accomplilhed  on  the  fixth  :  however, 
being  in  continual  .ufe  throughout  the 
year,  they  were  not  kept  with  fuch  ri¬ 
gour  and  ftridfnefs  as  Lent. 

STATUARY,  a  branch  of  fculpture, 
employed  in  the  making  of  datues.  Sta¬ 
tuary  is  one  of  thofe  arts  wherein  the  an¬ 
cients  furpafled  the  moderns  ;  and  indeed 
it  was  much  more  popular,  and  more 
cultivated  among  the  former  than  the  lat¬ 
ter.  It  i6  bifputed  between  ftatuary  and 
painting,  which  of  the  two  is  the  mod 
difficult  and  the  mod  artful.  Statuary  is 
alfo  ufed  for  the  artificer  who  makes  da¬ 
tues.  Phidias  was  the  greateft  ftatuary 
among  the_ancients,  and  Micheal  Angelo 
among  the  moderns. 

S  TaTUE,  is  defined  to  be  a  piece  of 
fculpture  in  full  relievo,  reprefenting  a 
human  figure.  Daviler  more  fcientifical- 
ly  defines  datue  a  representation,  in  high 
relievo  and  infulate,  of  dome  perfon  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  his  birth,  merit,  or  great 
actions,  placed  as  an  ornament  in  a  fine 
building,  or  expofed  in  a  public  place,  to 
preferve  the  memory  of  his  worth.  In 
driftnefs,  the  term  datue  is  only  applied 
to  figures  on  foot,  the  word  being  formed 
from  future ,  the  fize  of  the  body.  Statues 
are  formed  with  the  chiflel  of  fever al 
matters,  as  done,  marble,  plaffer,  &c. ' 
f'i  hey  are  alfo  cad  of  various  kinds  of 
metal,  particularly  gold,  diver,  brads, 
and  lead.  For  the  method  of  calling 
datues,  fee  Ca fling. 

Statues  are  ufually  didinguifhed  into 
four  general  kinds  :  the  firft  arc  thofe 
lefs  than  the  life,  of  which  kind  we  have 
feveral  datues  of  great  men,  of  kings,  and 
of  gods  tnemfeiYcs;  the  lecond  arc  thofe  e- 
qual  to  the  life, in  which  manner  it  was  that 
the  an  dents,  at  the  public  expence,  ufed  to 
make  datues  of  perfons  eminent  for  virtue, 
learning,  or  the  fervices  they  had  done  : 
the  third,  thofe  that  exceed  the  life,  a- 
mong  which,  thofe  which  furpaded  the 
life  once  and  a  half,  were  for  kings  and 
emperors,  and  thofe  double  the  life,  for 
heroes;  the  fourth  kind  were  thofe  that 
exceeded  the  life  twice,  thrice,  and  even 
more,  and  were  called  coloduies.  Every 
ilatue  refembling  the  perfon  it  is  intended 
Vol.  IV. 
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to  reprefent,  is  called  fatua  iconics.  Sta~ 
tues  acquiie  various  other  denominations* 
i.  Thus  allegorical  datue,  is  that  which 
under  a  human  figure,  or  other  fymbol, 
reprefents  fomething  of  another  kind,  as 
a  part  of  the  earth,  a  feafon,  age,  element, 
temperament,  hour,  8zc.  a.  Curule  da¬ 
tues,  are  thofe  which  arc  reprefented  in 
chariots  drawn  by  bigas,  or  quadriga?, 
that  is,  by  two,  or  four  horfes  :  of  which 
kind  there  were  feveral  in  the  circuits, 
hippodromes,  8zc.  or  in  cars,  as  we  fee 
l'orpe  with  triumphal  arches,  on  antique 
medals.  3.  Fqueilrian  datue,  that  which 
reprefents  forne  iiludrious  perfon  on 
horfe-back,  as  that  famous  one  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius,  at  Rome :  that  of  king 
Charles  the  Firft,  at  Charing-crofs  ;  King 
George  the  Second,  in  Leieefter-Square, 
•&c.  4.  Greek  ftatue  denotes  a  figure 

that  is  naked  and  antique;  it  being  in 
this  manner  the  Greeks  reprefented  their 
deities,  athlette  of  the  Olymyic  games, 
and  heroes  :  the  ftatues  of  heroes  were 
particularly  called  Achillean  ftatues,  by 
reafon  of  the  great  number  of  figures  of 
that  prince  in  molt  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 
5.  Hydraulic  ftatue,  is  any  figure  placed 
as  an  ornament  of  a  fountain  or  grotto, 
or  that  does  the  office  of  a  jet  d'eau,  a 
cock,  fpout,  or  the  like,  by  any  of  its  parts, 
or  by  any  attribute  it  holds  ;  the  like  is 
to  be  underftood  of  any  animal  ferving  for 
the  fame  ufe.  <5.  Pedeftrian  ftatue,  a  ftatue 
{landing  on  foot;  as  that  of  king  Charles 
the  Second,  in  the  Royal-Exchange  ;  and 
of  King  James  the  Second,  in  Privy-Gar¬ 
dens.  7.  Roman  ftatue,  is  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  {itch  as  are  cloathed,  and 
which  receive  various  names  from  their 
various  dreftes.  In  repairing  a  ftatue  cuft 
in  a  mould,  they  touch  it  up  with  a  chif- 
fcl,  graver,  or  other  in ftrnment,  to  finifii 
the  places  which  have  not  come  well  off : 
they  alfo  clear  off  the  barb,  and  what  is 
redundant  in  the  joints  and  p roj eel ure s. 

STATURE,  the  fize  or  height  of  a 
man.  —  From  the  Latin  fatu’a ,  or  /bor, 
to  ftand.  The  ftaturc,  or  pitch  of  a  man, 
is  found  admirably  well  adapted  to  the 
circumftances  of  his  exiftence.  Had  man, 
obferves  Dr.  Grew,  been  a  dwarf,  he 
could  fcarce  hnve  been  a  reafonable  crea¬ 
ture  :  for,  to  that  end,  he  muft  have 
had  a  jolt  head;  and  then  he  would  not 
have  had  bociy  and  blood  to  fuppiy  his 
brain  with  Ipirits;  or  if  a  fimall  propor¬ 
tional  head,  there  would  not  have  been. 

brain  enough  for  his  bufinels. - Again, 

had  man  been  a  giant  he  could  not  have 
been  fo  commodioufly  fupplied  with 
1  I  i  food ; 
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food  ;  for  there  would  not  have  been 
fffffi  enough  of  the  belt  eatable  beads  to 
Supply  his  turn  ;  or,  if  the  beads  had 
been  made  proportionally  bigger,  there 
would  not  have  been  grabs  enough,  &c. 
It  is  a  common  opinion,  ho-vever,  and 
has  been  fo  ever  imee  Homer  s  time,  that 
people,  in  the  carded  ages  ot  the  world, 
much  furpafied  the  moderns  in  fiat u re  ; 
and  it  is  true,  we  read  of  men,  both  in 
facred  and  profane  hidory,  whofe  pitch 
appears  furpriling:  but  then  it  is  true, 
that  they  were  edeemed  giants. 

The  ordinary  dature  of  men,  Mr.  Der- 
ham  obferves,  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
fame  now,  as  at  the  beginning;  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  monuments,  mum¬ 
mies,  8zc.  dill  remaining.  The  olded 
monument  in  the  world  is  that  of  Cheops 
in  the  hrd  pyramid  of  Egypt,  which  Mr. 
Greaves  obferves,  fcarce  exceeds  the 
me  a  fure  of  our  ordinary  coffins.  The 
cavity,  he  fays,  is  only  6,488  feet  long, 
1,118  feet  wide,  and  z,  160  deep  :  from 
which  dimen fions,  and  thofe  of  feveral 
embalmed  bodies,  taken  by  him  in  Egypt, 
that  accurate  writer  concludes,  there  is 
no  decay  in  nature;  but  that  the  men  of 
this  age  are  of  the  fame  dature  as  thofe 
three  thoufand  years  ago. 

To  thefe  we  have  other  and  later  in¬ 
dances  to  add  from  Hakewell :  the  tombs 
at  Pila,  which  are  fome  thoufands  of 
years  old,  are  no  longer  than  ours.  The 
fame  may  be  fald  of  Atheldan’s  in 
Malmfbury  church;  Sebba's  in  Paul’s, 
of  the  year  693,  &c.  The  like  evidence 
we  have  from  theantient  armour,  fhields, 
veffcls,  &c.  dug  up  at  this  day  :  for  in¬ 
dance,  the  brafs  helmet  dug  up  at  Me- 
taurura,  fits  one  of  our  men  ;  yet  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  been  left  there  at  the  over¬ 
throw  of  AfdrubaL  Add,  that  Augudus 
was  five  feet  nine  inches,  which  was  the 
meafure  of  our  queen  Elizabeth;  only  the 
queen  exceeded  the  emperor  by  two  inch¬ 
es,  allowance  being  made  for  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  Roman  and  our  foot. 

S  PAVERS,  or  Staggers,  among 
the  farriers,  a  giddinels  in  the  horfe's 
head,  which  ends  in  madnefs. 

STEEL,  a  kind  of  iron  refined  and 
purified  by  the  fire  with  other  ingredients, 
which  renders  it  whiter,  and  its  grain 
clofer  and  finer  than  common  iron. 
Steel,  of  all  other  metals,  is  that  fufeep- 
tible  of  the  greated  degree  of  hardnels, 
when  well  tempered  ;  whence  its  great 
ufe  in  the  making  of  tools  and  indru- 
mejats  of  all  kinds.  The  manner  of 
making  iron  into  ftoel  had  remained 
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very  long  a  fecret ;  but  many  authors  of 
late  date  have  given  the  procefs.  though 
it  does  not  appear  the  fame  in  all.  and  in 
many  is  encumbered  with  circumdanccs 
intended  only  to  difguiff  it. 

Mr.  Cramer  obferves,  that  the  method 
of  making  deel  cut  of  iron,  is  either  by 
fufion,  or  by  cementation.  That  by  ce¬ 
mentation  may  be  performed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  chuff  iome  bars  of  pure 
iron,  not  too  thick;  prepare  a  cement  of 
charcoal  dud,  moderately  pulvci'ifed,  one 
part,  and  wood-allies  half  a  part ;  or  of 
charcoal  dud  two  parts,  bones,  horns, 
leather,  or  hair  of  animals,  burnt  to  a 
blacknei's  in  a  clofe  vedel,  and  in  a  gentle 
fire,  and  aftervvarns  reduced  to  a  powder, 
one  part,  wood  allies  half  a  part ;  mix 
them  together.  Prepare  a  .cylindrical 
earthen  vedel,  two  or  three  inches  higher 
than  the  bars  are  long;  put  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  vellel  the  cement,  prepared 
as  before  directed,  id  that,  being  gently 
prelied  down,  it  may  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  velfel  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  ;  place 
then,  the  iron  bars  perpendicu  ally,  fo 
that  they  may  be  every  where  an  inch 
didant  from  the  fides  of  the  veffcls,  and 
from  each  other ;  fill  the  interdices  with 
the  cement,  and  cover  the  bars  with  it, 
that  the  vedel  may  be  quite  full  ;  cover, 
it  with  a  tile,  and  dop  the  joints  with  a 
lute  ;  put  this  vefTel  into  a  furnace,  and 
keep  it  moderately,  but  cqualiy  red-hot, 
for  fix  or  ten  hours.  When  this  is  over, 
take  the  red-hot  bars  out,  and  dip  them 
in  cold  water  ;  they  will  then  be  brittie, 

and  turned  to  dee  1. 

The  method  of  making  deel  by  fufion 
is  this  :  take  of  iron  ore,  or  of  umnallea- 
ble  iron  of  the  firft  fufion  ;  divide  it -into 
imail  parcels,  and  put  them  into  a  bed 
made  of  charcoal  dud  in  a  fmith's  forge; 
let  the  quantity  of  the  iron  be  but  fmall 
for  the  experiment  ;  put  to  it,  as  a  defen-, 
five  menltruum,  fome  of  the  vitrefeent 
{corise  of  land,  or  dones  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  ;  then  put  upon  them  a  quantity  of 
charcoal;  light  this,  and  admit  only  a 
fmall  b!ad  of  the  bellows,  that  the  fcorire 
and  metal  may  both  melt  regularly ;  when 
this  has  been  fome  time  kept  in  fufion, 
take  it  out,  divide  it  into  two  par^s,  which 
make  red-hot,  and  hammer  into  long 
bars;  finally,  heat  them  red-hot.  and 
plunge  them  into  cold  water,  and  they, 
will  then  be  found  to  be  deef,  fo  very1, 
hard,  as  not  to  be  filable;  and  fo  brittle,,, 
as  to  break  afunder,  when  (truck  with  an 
confiderabie  force.  Qremcr  s  Ait  f  Af- 
faying. 
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Mr,  Lem  cry  (hews  a  fun  pie  method  of 
reducing  deel  to  a  ve'-y  fine  powder,  with¬ 
out  ruding  it :  pour  water  on  tilings  of  (heel 
in  an  earthen  veil'd,  till  it  is  four  inches 
above  the  filings ;  dir  it  well  every  day, 
fupplying  more  water,  as  that  in  the  velld 
fubfides,  to  that  the  deel  is  always  covered; 
continue  this  operation  till  the  (ted  falls 
into  an  impalpable  black  powder;  then  dry 
itforufe.  Man.  de  C  Acad.  dzs  Sckn.  1736. 

Mr.  Boyle  tells  us  of  his  having  opened 
the  body  of  ft.-el,  by  a  highly  rectified 
ipirit  of  urine  made  p.  r  fe,  and  poured 
upon  new  filings  of  the  heel.  This  be¬ 
ing  put  into  a  warm  place,  the  menftruum 
dillolved  a  confiderahle  part  of  the  metal. 
Mem.  de  /” Acad.  del  Sciences,  173 6. 

Annealing  of  St  eel,  is  by  feme  u  -  ed  for 
the  (often  ing  it,  in  order  to  make  it  work 
eaiicr;  which  is  ufually  done  by  giving  it 
a  blood  red  heat  in  the  fire,  and  then  tak¬ 
ing  it  out,  and  letting  it  cool  ofitfelf. 

Steel  may  indeed  he  made  a  little  fofter 
than  in  the  common  way,  by  covering  it 
with  a  coarfe  powder  of  cow-horn,  or 
hoofs  ;  thus  incloftng  it  in  a  loam,  heat¬ 
ing  the  whole  in  a  wood  fire  till  it  be  red- 
hot,  and  then  leaving  the  fire  to  go  out  of 
itfelf,  and  then  the  dcci  to  cool.  Mox. 
Meehan.  Exercifes. 

*  STEELE,  Sir  Rishad,  a  cele¬ 
brated  writer,  was  born  at  Dublin  of 
Englifh  parents,  and  leaving  Ireland  while 
he  was  young,  wa.s  educated  at  the  Char- 
ter-houle  fchool  in  London.  In  1695,  he 
wrote  the  Proeeflion,  a  Poem  on  the  fune¬ 
ral  of  queen  Mary.  He  for  fome  time 
rode  privately  in  the  guards,  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  raifed  to  the  rank  of  enfign ; 
when,  being  drawn  into  many  irregulari¬ 
ties,  he  wrote  the  Chridian  Hero,  prin¬ 
cipally  to  fix  upon  his  own  mind  a  ftrong 
impreffion  of  virtue  and  religion.  He  af¬ 
terwards  obtained  a  captain’s  commiffion 
in  the  lord  Lucas’s  regiment  of  fufiliers, 
by  the  intcreil  of  the  lord  Cutts,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  Chridian  Hero,  who  alfo 
appointed  him  his  fecretary.  The  above 
religious  piece  injuring  his  reputation 
among  his  gay  companions,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  enliven  his  character  by  writing 
that  excellent  comedy,  the  Funeral.  Af¬ 
terwards  he  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Addi 
fan,  into  the  acquaintance  of  the  earls  of 
Halifax  and  Sunderland,  by  whole  inte- 
reft  he  was  appointed  gazetteer,  foon  af¬ 
ter  which  he  wrote  the  Tender  Hufband 
and  the  Lying  Lovers.  On  the  12th  of 
April,  1709,  he  began  the  Tatler,  which 
greatly  encreafing  his  reputation  and  in- 
tered,  he  w&*  preferred  to  be  one  of  the 
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commiffioners  of  the  damp-office ;  and, 
the  Tatler  being  dropped,  he,  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Addii'on,  let  up  the  Spectator, 
the  fird  number  of  which  was  publilhetl 
on  Thurfday  the  fird  of  March,  171 1,  and 
after  that  the  Guardian,  in  1 7 1 3  ;  and  the 
fame  year  he  publilhcd  a  Paper  inticled 
the  Englifhman.  Mr.  Steeie  intending 
to  ferve  in  the  lad  parliament  of  queen 
Anne,  religned  his  place  of  commiffionef- 
of  the  damp-office,  in  June  1713,  and  was 
chofen  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
for  tiie  borough  of  Stockbridge,  but  did 
not  fit  long  in  that  houfe  before  he  wa§ 
expelled  tor  writing  the  clofe  of  the  paper 
called  the  Englifhman,  undone  of  his  po¬ 
litical  pieces  intitled  the  Cribs.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  to  the 
throne,  Mr.  Steele  was  appointed  furvey- 
or  of  the  royal  dables  at  Hainpton-Coui  ts 
governor  of  the  royal  company  of  come* 
dians,  and  put  into  the  commiffion  of  this 
peace  for  the  county  of  Middlefex  ;  and, 
in  1715,  received  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood.  In  the  fird  parliament  of  that 
king,  he  was  chofen  member  tor  Borough- 
bridge  in  Yorkfhire,  and  after  the  fup- 
preflion  of  the  rebellion  in  the  North, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners 
of  the  forfeited  eftates  in  Scotland.  In 
1722,  his  excellent  comedy,  called  the 
Confcious  Lovers,  was  a<fkd  with  great 
fuccefs  at  the  Theatre-Royal  Drury-Lane, 
and  Sir  Richard  dedicating  it  to  the  king, 
his  majedy  made  him  a  prefent  of  500I. 
Some  yeurs  before  his  death  he  grew  pa¬ 
ralytic,  and  retired  to  his  feat  at  Llangurt- 
ner,  near  Caermarthen,  in  Wales,  where 
he  died  the  fil’d  of  September,  1729,  and 
was  privately  interred  in  Caermarthen 
church. 

STEELING,  in  cutlery,  the  laying  on 
a  piece  of  deelupon  a  larger  mafs  of  iron, 
to  make  that  part  which  is  to  receive  the 
edge  harder  than  the  red.  The  body  of 
an  axe  may  very  well  be  of  iron,  as  it  ne¬ 
ver  comes  in  ufe  to  cut  with,  and  perhaps 
is  dfonger,  and  lefs  liable  to  break  than 
if  of  deel :  but  it  mud  have  a  quantity 
of  deel  at  that  part  where  the  edge  is  to 
be  made. 

St e el-GL asses,  a  name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  the  metalline  fpheres  ufed 
in  optics.  Thefe,  according  to  Cardan, 
are  made  of  three  parts  of  brafs,  one  part 
of  tin,  and  one  of  filvef,  with  an  eigh¬ 
teenth  part  of  antimony;  but  mod  either 
totally  leave  out  the  filver,  or  add  only  a 
twenty- fourth  part,  to  fave  the  expence. 
There  are  many  otb^r  methods  directed 
by  feveral  authors,  but  mod  ufe  arfenic 
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and  tartar  mixed  with  the  metals.  Thefe 
are  afterwards  to-be  polifhcd  with  emery, 
rotten -hone,  putty,  arid  the  like. 

STEELYARD,  in  mechanics,  a  kind 
of  ballance  by  means  of  which  the  gravity 
of  different  bodies  is  found  by  the  ufe  of 
one  fingle  weight.  See  Ball  wee. 

STEEPLE,  an  appendage  ereded  ge¬ 
nerally  on  the  vveflern  end  of  a  church, 
to  hold  the  bells  Steeples  are  denomi¬ 
nated  from  their  foi;m,  either  fpires  or 
towers  ;  the  firfl  are  fueh  as  afeend  conti¬ 
nually  dim  in  idling' 'either  conically  or  py¬ 
ramidally.  The  latter  are  more  parallelo- 
pipeds,  and  are  covered  at  the  top  plat¬ 
form-like.  In  each  kind  there  is  ufually 
a  fort  of  windows  or  apertures  to  let  out 
the  found,  and  fo  contrived  at  the  fame 
time,  as  td  drive  it  down, 

S TEGANOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  fe- 
cret  writing,  or  of  writing  in  cyphers, 
known  only  to  the  perfons  correfponding. 

STEGNOTICS,  in  medicine,  remedies 
proper  to  clofe  and  hop  the  orifices  of  the 
veflels,  or  emunctories,  when  relaxed, 
iiretched,  lacerated,  &c, 

STELLATE,  among  botanifls,  ex- 
prefTes  leaves  which  grow  not  lefs  than, 
fix  at  a  joint,  and  are  arranged  like  the 
rays  of  a  ftar. 

STEM,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant 
arifing  out  of  the  root,  and  which  fu  (tains 
the  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  &c. 

STENON1AN  Duct,  in  anatomy,  a 
name  given  from  Steno,  its  difeoverer,  to 
one  of  the  fuperior  falival. ducts,  running 
from  each  of  the  parotids,  about  three 
fingers  long,  and  of  the  thieknefs  of  a 
wheat  hravv,  having  a  great  number  of 
roots.  This  dudt  pafles  over  the  mafleter 
mufcle  through  the  middle  of  the  cheek, 
and  there  perforates  the  buccinator  mufcle, 
and  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  near  the 
fecond  or  third  molares,  and  at  this  per¬ 
foration  it  difeharges  a  very  large  quanti¬ 
ty  of  its  proper  fluid  into  the  month. 

*  Stephen,  king  of  England,  was 
the  fon  of  Stephen  earl  of  JBiois,  by  Adela,, 
the  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  fucceeded  his  uncle  Henry  I.  The 
aad  of  December,  1135,  in  the  thirty-firff 
year  of  his  age,  though  the  emprefs 
Maud,  the  daughter  of  Henry  I.  was  then 
living.  He  endeavoured  to  {Lengthen 
himfelf  againfl:  her,  by  taking  a  foreign 
army  into  pay  ;  and  by  figning  a  charter, 
in  which  he  acknowledged  his  being  ele di¬ 
ed  king  by  the  clergy  and  people  :  he  alfo 
confirmed  the  lights  of  the  church  ;  abo- 
iifhed  the  forth  laws,  and  revived  the  fa¬ 
vourite  laws  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor  ; 
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but  not  being  able  to  reward  the  nobles- 
according  to  their  expeditions,  a  war 
.was  foon  raifed  againfl:  him  ;  the  Welfli 
made  an  irruption  in  the  Well,  while 
David  king  of  Scotland  ravaged  the  nor- 
fthern  counties  ;  but  having  concluded  a 
difadvantageons  peace  with  them,  he  fell 
ill  ©f  a  lethargy,  when  the  Normans 
imagining  that  he  was  dead,  invited 
Theobald,  his  elder  brother,  to  feize  that 
duchy;  however,  Stephen  recovering,  went 
over  into  Normandy,  expelled  his  brother,, 
and  then  returned  to  England,  where  the 
friends  of  Maud  were  ready  to  declare  in? 
her  favour,  afiilted  by  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land;  but  after  the  Scots  had  ravaged 
Northumberland,  and  the  barons  had  for¬ 
tified  themfelves  in  the  fouthern  counties, 
Stephen  reduced  the  caflles  of  the  latter, 
invaded  Scotland,  and  compelled  king 
David  to  conclude  another  peace  with 
him.  He  now  wore  the  crown  with  great 
tranquility  for  fame  time;  but  being  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  power  of  the  clergy,  he  feized 
the  caflles  belonging  to  the  bifhops  of 
Salifbury,  Lincoln,  and  Ely;  upon  which 
the  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  legate  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  king’s  own  brother,  became 
his  moft  inveterate  enemy.  The  clergy, 
who  wanted  not  only  caflles,  but  garri- 
fibns,  now  made  their  ambition  the  eaufe 
of  the  people,  and  the  emprefs  Mand  took 
this  opportunity  of  perfonally  aflerting. 
her  right  to  the  throne.  The  bowels  of 
England  were  now  torn  by  all  the  rage  of 
civil  war,  while  the  people  were  plunder¬ 
ed  by  both  parties.  The  king  faced  the 
florm  with  a  noble  fortitude  ;  he  befieged 
the  emprefs  in  Wallingford,  purfued  her 
to  Lincoln,  and  gave  battle^o  the  earl  of 
Gloucefter  before  that  city,  when  after  a 
great  effufion  of  blood  the  earl  was  vidto- 
rious ;  and  the  king  having  broke  his 
battle-ax  and  fword  in  pieces  by  the  force 
of  his  blows,  was  knocked  down  on  his 
knees  with  a  flone  before  he  could  be  ta¬ 
ken,  after  which  he  was  confined  in  Brif- 
tol  caflle,  and  ignominioufly  loaded  with 
irons.  While  Stephen  was  in  prifon,  his 
brother  the  legate  excommunicated  his  ad¬ 
herents;  the  duke  of  Anjou  feized  upon 
Normandy,  and  Maud  was  every  where 
acknowledged  queen;  but  (he  behaving 
with  great  haughtinefs,  -  and  refuting  to 
mitigate  the  feverity  of  the  Norman  laws, 
a  revolt  enfued,  and  Matrd  was  obliged  to 
quit  London.  The  legate,  whom  (he  had 
difobliged,  now  turning  fides  again,  ex¬ 
communicated  her  party,  and  Stephen  be¬ 
ing  let  at  liberty,  was  everywhere  fuccefs- 
Tui,  till  the  emprefs  and  her  fon  Blenry 

were 
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were  obliged  to  retire  to  Normandy.  That ! 
young  prince  toon  after  landed  an  army 
in  England  in  order  to  obtain  the  crown, 
but  in  1153  Stephen  concluded  a  peace 
with  him,  and  upon  condition  of  enjoying 
the  crown  during  his  life,  confented  that 
Elenry  Ihould  fucceed  to  it  at  his  death. 
Stephen,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  va¬ 
lour,  clemency,  and  generality,  died  the 
a^th  of  October,  1154,  in  the  fiftieth' 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  nineteenth  of  his 
reign.  Ele  was  fucceeded  by  Henry  II. 

STEPHEN,  or  St.  Stephen’s -Day, 
a  fellivalofthe  Chriftian  church,  obferved 
on  the  z6fch  of  December,  in  memory  of 
the  firdmartyr  St.  Stephen. 

STEREO  GRAPHIC  Projection, 
the  projection  of  the  circles  of  the  fphere 
on  the  plane  of  fome  one  great  circle,  the 
eye  being  placed  in  the  pok  of  that  circle. 
The  method  and  practice  of  this*  projec¬ 
tion  in  all  the  principal  places,  viz.  on 
the  planes  of  the  meridian,  equinoctial, 
and  horizon,  have  already  been  given 
under  the  articles  Map  and  Projection. 

STEREOGRAPHY,  the  art  of 
drawing  the  forms  and  figures  of  the 
folids  upon  a  plane. 

STEREOMETRY,  that  part  of  geo¬ 
metry  which  teaches  how  to  meafure 
foli.d  bodies,  i.  e  to  find  the  folidity  o'- 
foiid  content  of  bodies,  as  globes,  cylin¬ 
ders,  cubes,  velTels,  (hips,  Sc c. 

STEREOTOMY,  the  art  or  aft  of 
cutting  fiolids,  or  making  feCtions  there¬ 
of,  as  walls  or  other  members  in  the  pro¬ 
files  of  architecture. 

STERILITY,  the  quality  of  a  thing 
that  is  barren,  in  oppofition  to  fe¬ 
cundity. 

STERLING,  a  term  freauent  in  Eng;- 
lith  commerce,  a  pound,  fhilling,  or  pen¬ 
ny,  <j) f  lawful  money  of  E  ngland,  as  fettled 
by  public  authority. 

STERNOHYOID iEUS,  in  anatomy, 
a  hair  of  mufcles  arifmg  from  the  up¬ 
per*  and  internal  part  of  the  bone  of  the 
fternnm 

'  STERNUM,  in  anatomy,  the  bread- 
bone.  . 

STERNUTATIVE,  or  Sternuta¬ 
tory,  a  medicine  proper  to  produce 
fineezing. 

STEW,  afmall  kind  of  fifh-pond,  the 
peculiar  office  of  which  is  to  maintain 
fifh,  and  keep  them  in  readinefs  for  the 
daily  ufes  of  a  family. 

STEWS,  or  Stu es,  places  anciently 
permitted  in  England  to  women  of;  pro- 
filled  incontinency  for-  the  bufinefs  of 
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proditution,  They  were  under  particu¬ 
lar  rules  and  laws  of  defeipline,  appointed 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  ' 

STEWARD,  an  officer  appointed  in 
another's  dead,  and  always  taken,  for  a 
principal  officer  within  his  jurifdiCtion. 
Of  thefe  their  are  various  kinds.  The 
greated  officer  under  the  crown  is  the 
lord  high  deward  of  England,  an  office- 
that  was  anciently  heriditary  and  per¬ 
manent  in  the  families  of  the  dukes  of 
Lancader,  till  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
But  the  power  of  this  officer  is  fo  very 
great,  that  it  has  not  been  judged  fafe  to 
trud  it  any  longer  in  the  hands  of  a 
lubjeCT,  excepting  only  pro  hue  •vice,  oc- 
cafionally  :  as  to  officiate  at  a  coronation, 
at  the  arraignment  of  a  nobleman  for 
high  treafon,  or  the  like.  During  his 
office,  the  deward  bears  a  white  Had  in 
his  hand,  and  the  trial,  &c.  ended,  he 
breaks  the  daff,  and  with  it  his  comifi- 
lion  expires.  1  here  is  likewife  a  lord 
deward  of  the  king’s  houlhold,  who  is 
the  chief  officer  of  the  king’s  court,  has 
the  care  of  the  king’s  houfe,  and  autho¬ 
rity  over  all  the  officers  and  fervants  of 
the  houlhold,  except  fitch  as  belong  to 
the  chapel,  chamber,  and  dable.  There 
is  alfo  a  deward  of  the  Marlhalfea,  who- 
has  judicial  authority.  And  in  mod 
corporations,  and  all  houfes  of  qua¬ 
lity  in  the  kingdom,  there  is  an  officer  of 
the  name-and  authority  of  a  deward. 

The  lleward  qfa  fhip  is  he  who  receives* 
all  the  visuals  from  the  purler,  and  is  to 
fee  it  well  dowed  in  the  hold  ;  all  things 
of  that  nature  belonging  to  the  .’Slip’s 
ufe  are  in  his  cudodv  ;  he  looks  after  the 
bread,  and  didributes  out  the  lever  a  I  tod¬ 
ies  of  victuals  in  the  blip  :  he  hath  an; 
apartment  for  hlmfelf  in  the  hold,  which, 
is  call’d  the  deward’s  room. 

STIGMATA,  in  natural  hidory,  the 
apertures  in  different  parts  of  the  bodies 
of  infects,  communicating  with  the  tra¬ 
cheae,  or  air  velfeSs,  and  forving  for  the 
office  of  refpiration. 

Stigmata,  in  antiquity,  certain 
marks  impreded  on  the  left  ffioulders  of 
the  foldicrs  when  Sided. 

STIL  de  Grain,  in  the  colour  trade,  the 
name  of  a  compolition  ufied  for  painting 
in  oil  or  water,  and  is  made  by  a'  de- 
coftion  of  the  lycium  or  Avignon  berry 
in  alium-water,  which  is  mixed  with 
whiting  into  a'  pafte,  and  formed  into 
twided  dicks.  If  ought  to  be  chofen  of 
a  fine  gold-yellow,  very  fine,  tender  and 
friabit,  and  free  from  dirt. 
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STILES,  in  carpentry,  the  upright 
pieces  which  go  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  any  vvaiulcot,  or  the  like. 

STILLA'l'I  !  IOUS  Oils,  inch  as  are 
produced  by  riiiUllation,  in  opposition  to 
thofe  got  by  infulion,  expredion,  See. 

STILL- lio  i  toms,  in  the  distillery, 
a  name  given  by  the  traders  to  what  re¬ 
mains  in  the  Stilt  after  the  working  the 
wafh  into  low  wipes.  Theie  bottoms  are 
procured  in  the  greateft  quantity  from 
the  malt-wafb,  and  are  of  fo  much 
value  to  the  dilliller,  in  the  fattening -of 
hogs,  8c c.  that  he  often  finds  th-m  one 
of  the  moil  valuable  articles  of  the  bu- 
fmefs.  The  liquor  left  behind  in  the  Hill, 
after  the  rectifying  the  low  wines  into 
proof-ipirit,  is  alfo  called  by  home  by  the 
name  of  (1311  bottoms  ;  but  this  is  little 
more  than  mere  phlegm,  or  water  im¬ 
pregnated  with  a  few  acid  and  oily 
parts,  not  worth  feparadng,  unlcfs  for 
curiofity.  The  liquor  left  in  the  Hill, 
after  the  rectifying  the  proof-fpirit  into 
alcohol,  is  alio  of  the  fame  kind. 

Still-House.  '1  he  Dutch  have 
much  the  advantage  of  us  in  the  HruXure 
of  their  ttill-houies.  'l'he  general  rules 
in  building  thofe  houfes,  according  to 
Shaw,  Should  be  fuch  as  follow.  The 
firlt  caution  is,  to  lay  the  floor  afloope, 
not  flat,  where  any  wet  work  is  to  be 
performed.  It  (houid  alfo  be  well  flagged, 
with  broad  (tones,  lb  that  no  wet  be  de¬ 
tained  in  the  crevices,  but  all  may  run  off, 
and  be  let  out  at  the  drains  made  at  the 
bottom  and  Tides.  The  Hills  fliould 
be  placed  abreatl  on  that  fide  of  the  Hili- 
houfe  to  which  the  floor  has  its  current. 
Fronting  the  Hills,  amt  adjoining  to  the 
back  of  the  wall  Ihould  be  a  Hage  for 
holding  the  fermenting  backs,  and  thefe 
being  placed  at  a  proper  height,  may 
empty  them 'elves  by  means  of  a  cock  and 
a  canal  into  the  Hills,  which  are  thus 
eharged  with  very  little  trouble.  Near 
this  fet  of  fermenting  backs  Ihould  be 
placed  a  pur>ip  or  two,  that  may  readily 
1  apply  them  with  water,  by  means  of 
a  trunk,  or  canal,  leading  to  each  back  ; 
under  the  pavement,  adjoining  to  the 
Hills,  Ihould  be  a  kind  of  celier,  where¬ 
in  to  lodge  the  receivers,  each  of  which 
(hould  be  furnifbed  with  its  pump,  to 
raife  the  low  wines  into  the  (till  for 
rectification  ;  and  through  this  ceilc-r  the 
refufc  wafh,  or  Hill  bottoms,  fhould  be 
difeharged  by  means  of  a  hole,  or  other 
contrivance. 

STIMULATING,  aprope’sy  in  an¬ 
gular  or  iharp  bodies,  whereby  they  vei- 
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licate  and  caufe  vibrations  and  inflexions 
of  the  fibres  of  the  nerves,  and  a  greater 
derivation  of  nervous  fluid  into  the  parts 
affeCted,  Stimulants  produce  pain,  heat, 
rednefs,  8c c.  T  hey  may  be  reduced  to 
violent  penetrating  depilatories,  gentle 
fifiapifms,  veficatories,  and  cauflics. 

Si  iNG,  an  apparatus  in  the  body  of 
certain  infeXs,  in  the  form  of  a  little  fpear, 
lerving  them  as  a  weapon  of  offence. 
The  Hing  of  a  bee  or  wafp,  is  a  curious 
piece  of  mechanifm  ;  it  con (ifis  of  a  hollow 
tube,  at  the  root  whereof  there  is  a  bag 
full  of  (harp,  penetrating  juice,  which  in 
Hinging,  is  injefted  into  the  flefh,  through 
the  tube  ;  within  the  tube,  Mr.  Durham 
has  obferved,  there  lie  two  (harp  imali 
bearded  fpears  :  in  the  Hing  of  a  wafp, 
he  told  eight  beards  on  the  fide  of  each 
fpear,  fomewat  like  the  beards  of  fiih- 
hooks.  One  of  thefe  fpears  in  the  Hing, 
or  (heath,  lies  with  its  point  a  little  before 
the  other,  to  be  ready,  as  Ihould  feem,  to 
he  firH  darted  into  the  flefh,  which  once 
fixed  by  means  of  its  formoft  beard,  tire 
other  then  Hrikes  too,  and  fo  they  alter¬ 
nately  pierce  deeper  and  deeper,  their 
.beards  taking  more  and  more  hold  in  the 
fieih  ;  after  which  the  iheath  or  Hing  fol¬ 
lows  to  convey  the  poifoti  into  the  wound, 
which  that  it  may  pierce  the  better,  is 
drawn  into  appoint,  with  a  finall  flit  be¬ 
low  that  point  for  the  two  fpears  to  come 
out  at.  By  means  of  thefe  beards  it  is, 

,  that  the  animal  is  forced  to  leave  its  (ting 
behind  it,  when  diflurbed,  becaufe  it  can 
have  no  time  to  withdraw  the  fpears  into 
the  fcabbard. 

STINK,  or  Stench,  a  difiigreeafele 
fmell  exhaling  from  a  corrupted,  or  other 
body,  and  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  nofe 
and  brain.  A  flinking  breath  is  tifually 
the  refult  either  of  difeafed  lungs,  or  elle 
of  fcorbutic  gums,  See.  A  (tinting  nofe 
is  the  refult  of  a  deep  ulcer  within  the 
nofe,  whence  arife  fetid  feales,  &c. 

STIPEND,  among  the  Romans,,  fig- 
nified  the  fame  with  tribute;  and  hence 
(tipendiarii  were  the  fame  with  tributarii. 

S  TIPULATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the 
aX  of  Hipulating,  that  is,  of  treating  and 
concluding  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
infer  ted  in  a  contract. 

S  TOCKING,  that  part  of  the  cloath- 
ing  of  the  leg  and  foot  w’hich  immediately 
covers  their  nudity,  and  Ikreens  them 
from  the  cold.  Anciently,  the  only  Hook¬ 
ings  in  ufe  were  made  of  cloth  or  milled 
Huff'  fewed  together;  but  fince  t lie  in¬ 
vention  of  knitting  and  weaving  Hockljigs 
of  fuk,  wool,  cotton,  thread,  &c.  the  ufe 

of 
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of  ploth  (lockings  is  quite  laid  afide.  The  ' 
modern  (lockings.,  whether  wove  or  knic, 
are  a  kind  of  plexus’s  formed  of  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  little  knots,  called  flitches, 
loops,  or  inafles,  intermingled  in  one 
another.  Knit  (lockings  are  wrought 
with  needles  made  of  poliihcd  iron  or 
bral's  wire,  which  interweave  the  threads 
and  form  the  malles  the  (locking  conlifls 
of.  This  operation  is  called  knitting, 
the  invention  of  which  is  commonly  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Scots,  on  this  ground, 
that  the  fir fl  works  of  this  kind  came  from 
thence.  It  is  added,  that  it  was  on  this 
account  that  the  company  of  docking- 
knitters  edablilhed  at  Paris,  in  1517,  took 
for  their  patron  St.  Fiacre,  who  is  laid  to- 
be  the  ion  of  a  king  of  Scotland.  Woven 
(backings  are  ordinarily  very  fine  ;  they 
are  manufactured  on  a  frame,  or  machine 
of  po Hiked  iron.  • 

The  Englilh  and  French  have  greatly 
eg n te fled  the  honour  of  the  invention  of 
the  llocking-loom  ;  but  we  are  allured, 
whatever  pretentions  the  French  claim  to 
this  invention,  that  the  fame  was  certainly 
dtvtfed  by  William  Lee,  of  St.  John’s 
college,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1589, 
though  it  is  true,  that  he  firfl  made  it 
public  in  France,  after  defpairing  of  tuc- 
cefs  in  his  own  country 

*  S  roCKHO  LIU,  the  . capital  city  of 
Sweden,  with  a  good  harbour,  citadel, 
alfo  a  caflle  where  the  king  re  Tides.  It  is 
a  hand fo me  large  place,  and  all  the 
houfes  in  the  tiwn,  and  part  of  the  fub- 
Ui'bs,  are  well  built  with  done,  and  are 
four  or  five  (lories  high.  The  fuburbs 
are  built  of  wood,  and  the  houfes  arc 
painted  red.  They  have  lately  built  a 
jiandfome  palace  for  the  king,  and  there 
are  fcveral  handfome  and  large  churches. 
It  is  divided  into  fix  wards,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  two  fuburbs  ;  near  one 
of  thefe  is  a  hill,  called  Brunckberg,  on 
the  top  of  it  is  a  tower  and  a  bell,  which 
t hey  ring  in  cafe  of  fire.  The  lake  Me¬ 
ier,  which  lies  to  the  weft,  (applies  the 
inhabitants  with  good  water.  Some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  houfes  were  burnt  in  one  of  the 
fuburbs  in  ’713.  The  arfenal  is  very  fa 
mous,  and  the  harbour  is  fo  large  that  it 
will  hold  a  thou  (and  vcfTds,  but  there  is 
this  inconvenience,  that  when  Blips  come 
from  the  north,  they  are  obliged  to  go 
fixty  miles  round  among  the  rocks  before 
they  can  get  to  the  harbour.  'I  here  is 
here  an  academy  of  ((fences,  and  another 
of  painting  and  fculpturc.  Stockholm 
(lands  upon  fix  frnall  ifiands,  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  wooden  bridges,  and  the  inha¬ 


bitants  arc  faid  to  bcabout  thirty  thoufani 
in  number.  It  is  two  hundred  miks 
north- call  of  Copenhagen,  and  (even 
hundred  north-cad  of  Loudon.  Long.. 

1 9.  30.  Lat  59.  <5o.  N. 

SIOTCS,  a  left  of  ancient  plnlofo- 
phers,  the  followers  of  Zeno,  thus  called 
from  the  Greek  which  hgnWies  a  porch 
or  portico,  Zeno  being  ufed  to  teach  un- 
der  a  portico  or  piazza.  !t  was  the  com¬ 
mon  fault  of  the  Stoics  to  introduce 
abundance  of  fubtilty  and  drynefs  into 
their  deputations,  either  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  in  writing.  They  fee  tried  as 
carefully  to  avoid  all  beeauty  of  (file,  as 
depravity  of  morals.  Chryiippus,  who 
was  one  of  the  Stoics,  did  no  great  ho¬ 
nour  to  bis  f  ft,  and  could  only  diigrace 
it.  lie  believed  the  gods  periJhahle.  and 
maintained,  that  they  would  aftuailv  pe¬ 
ri  III  in  the  general  conflagration,  lie 
allowed  the  mod  notorious  and  mod 
abominable  meeds,  and  admitted  tires 
community  of  wives  amongfl  (ages,  1  o 
the  praiie  of  the  Stoics  in  g^iural,  it 
mud,  however,  be  con  felled,  that,  Ids 
intent  than  ©tiler  phiiofoph. vs  upon  fri¬ 
volous,  and  often  dangerous  (peculations, 
they  devoted  their  {Indies  to  the  clearing 
j  up  of  thole  great  principles  ■  of  morality 
f  which  are  the  firmed  flip  ports  of  iocicty  ; 

but  th;  drytu-fs  and  diffnefs  that  pre- 
{  vailed  in  their  writings,  as  well  as  in 
their  manners,  di (gnilcd  mod  of  their 
read  rs,  and  abundantly  lcfiened  their 
utility.  Zeno’s  chief  followers,  among 
the  Greeks,  were  Lucipptts,  Clcanthus, 
Chryiippus,  Diogenes  Babylonius,  An¬ 
tipater,  Pansetius,  Poffidonius,  anil 
Epiftetus.  Among  the  Romans,  Cato, 
Varro,  Cicero,  Seneca,  the  einperor  An¬ 
toninus,  &c. 

As  for  the  morality  of  the  Stoics,  it 
!  was  couched  much  in  paradoxes  ;  as  that 
|  a  wile  man  is  void  of  all  paffioms,  or  per¬ 
turbation  of  mind  ;  that  pain  is  no  r.-al 
evil,  hut  that  a  wife  man  is  happy  in  the 
midd  of  torture,  is  always  the  fame,  and 
is  always  joyful  ;  that  there  is  none  elfis 
free  ;  that  none  elfe  ought  tb  he  elleemcd 
king,  magidrate,  poet,  or  philofophcr  ; 
that  all  wife  men  are  great  men;  that 
they  are  the  only  friends  or  lovers  ;  that 
i  nothing  can  happen  to  them  beyond  their 
1  expeftadons  ;  that  all  virtues  art  infen- 
{  fihly  connifted  together  4  that  all  good 
things  are  equal,  and  equally  to  he  de- 
fired  ;  that  goodnefs  admits  of  no  in  create 
or  diuainui ion.  They  own  hut  one  God, 

whom  they,  hovveven,  call  by  various 
names,  as  Fate,  Jupiter,  &c.  by  which 
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they  did  not  mean  various  tilings,  but  va¬ 
rious  powers  and  relations  of  the  fame 
thing.  Providence  they  cxprefled  under 
the  name.  Fate.  They  held  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul. 

*  STOKE,  battle  at.  In  confequence 
of  the  battle  at  Bofworth,  the  duke  of 
Richmond  afeended  the  throne  of  Eng* 
land,  by  the  name  of  Henry  VIE  who 
being  of  the  Lancaftrian  family,  hated 
the  Yorkifts,  to  which  party  he  foon 
rendered  himfclf  odious,  partly  by  his 
co'ldn efs  to  his  wife  ;  but  chiefly  by  his 
confinement  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
only  male  heir  pf  the  houfe  of  York,  in 
the  tower  of  London.  In  the  year  148 <5, 
fomc  malicious  zealots  of  the  York  party, 
willing  to  encreafe  the  people’s  diflike  to 
their  king,  fpread  a  report  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  put  to  death  the  earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  and  infatuated  that  they  had  only 
changed  one  tyrant  for  another.  The 
credulity  of  the  people  on  this  falfe  re¬ 
port  gave  occalion  to  a  certain  artful 
pried  named  Simon,  to  fet  up  a  counter¬ 
feit  earl  of  Warwick,  in  order  to  excite  a 
rebellion.  His  inftrument  for  this  pur- 
pole  was  one  Lambert  Simnel,  a  baker’s 
fon,  whom  he  had  trained  up  in  his  own 
houfe.  The  youth  was  about  the  earl's 
age,  of  good  natural  parts,  and  in  all 
his  behaviour  had  fomething  grand,  and 
above  his  birth.  The  earl  was  eleven 
years  old  at  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  in 
whole  eburt  he  was  brought  up.  Simnel 
therefore  was  taught  to  talk  pertinently 
os-  that  prlnqe’s  court,  and  to  relate 
many  particulars  concerning  the  lords  and 
ladies  that  frequented  it\  From  hence  we 
may  p'-efhme  that  the  pried  was  him- 
felf  in  drafted  by  per  fens  well  informed, 
and  the  plot  ftiggeded  to  him.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  Simon,  or  thofe  that  employed 
him,  not  thinking  proper  to  produce 
Simnel  fir'd.-in  JBngland,  where  he  might 
•be  examined- too  cloudy,  and  by  perfons 
.too  knowing,  judged  it  convenient  that 
}>e  should  aft  his  hi  d  feene  in  Ireland, 
where  he  met  with,  furprifmg  fuccefs. 
.-The  Irifh  not  doubting  bat  he  was  the 
real  earl  of  Warwick,  e leaped  from  the 
Tower ;  and  having  a  great  regard  for 
the  houfe  of  York,  in  a  Tew  days  after 
the  irapoftor’s  arrival,  he  was  proclaimed 
in  Dublin  king  of  England,  Ireland,  Szc. 
by  the- name  of  Edward  Vf.  On  advice 
of  what  had  happened  at  Dublin,  Henry 
•took  the  earl  of  Warwick  out  of  t  he 
Tower,  earned  him  to  go  in  folemn  pro- 
cedion  to  St.  Paul's,  where  multitudes 
were,  aflembkd  to  fee  him,  and  -manv 
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who  had  known  him  were  allowed  to 
talk  with  him  freely  ;  fo  that  the  p'ubiick 
was  fatisfied  of  his  being  the  right  earl  of 
Warwick  :  ncvertheleis  the  Irifh  main¬ 
tained  that  theirs  was  the  true  earl,  and 
this  at  London  an  impodor.  It  was  not 
in  Henry’s  dominions  oniy  that  this  im¬ 
ped  ure  was  countenanced-,  for  the  du chefs 
of  Burgundy,  After  to  Edward  IV.  be¬ 
came  of  the  party,  through  the  felicita¬ 
tions  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  nephew  to 
Richard  III.  This  earl  obtained  of  the 
duchcfs  an  aid  of  two  thou  land  veteran 
troops,  which  he  embarked  for  Ireland, 
where  Simnel’s  coronation  was  now  per¬ 
formed  with  great  felemnity.  I  his 
done,  Simnel  and  his  friends,  imagining 
they  were  in  as  good  a  condition  for  at¬ 
tacking  Henry,  as  Henry  himfelf  was 
when  he  attacked  Richard  III.  fet  fail 
fer  England,  and  landed  near  Lancafter, 
with  about  eight  thoufand  men,  in  the 
year  1487,  however,  they  were  greatly 
deceived  in  their  expeftations  of  being 
joined  by  multitudes  of  the  Erglifli ;  for 
the  people  in  general  gave  them  but  a 
cold  reception,  and  only  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton  with  a  final  1  force  joined 
them.  Mean  time  the  king  refelving  to 
attack  the  invaders  as  feon  as  poftiblc, 
gave  them  no  time  to  (Lengthen  them- 
belves  by  an  increafe  of  their  numbers, 
or  by  taking  any  fortified  place,  and  with 
about  eleven  thoufand  men  he  quickly 
came  up  with  the  enemy  as  they  were 
marching  for  Newark.  'The  earl  of 
Lincoln,  who  commanded  the  invaders, 
drew  them  up  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  near 
a  little  village  called  Stoke,  wh ere  Henry 
offered  him  battle.  The  king  loft  in 
feme  measure  the  advantage. of  his  fepe- 
rior  numbers,  the  ground  obliging  him  to 
make  but  a  narrow  front  line  ;  however, 
this  line  was  ccmpofed  of  his  very  bell 
men,  in  number  fix  thoufand.  To  the 
great  bravery  of  thefe  troops  Henry  en¬ 
tirely  owed  his  viftory,  for  they  only 
fought.  The  battle  lafted  three  hours. 
The  Burgundian  veterans,  who  were 
Germans,  being  excellently  difeiplined, 
fought  with  great  order,  amHnfpired  the 
Irifh  with  courage.  At  length  the  earls 
of  Lincoln  and  Kildare,  and  Swart  the 
German  general,  with  inoft  of  his  men, 
being  killed,  the  Irifh  were  forced  to  run. 
About  four  thoufand  of  the  vanquilhed 
were  (lain,  with  half  of  the  king’s  firft 
line,  from  whence  it  is  evident  the  battle 
was  obftinatcly  fought.  Among  the  pvi 
foners  were  the  new  king  of  Ireland, 
with  the  -pried  his  tutor.  The  former, 

either 
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cither  out  of  generofity  or  policy,  Henry 
honoured  with  the  office  of  turnfpit  in 
his  kitchen ;  in  which  he  behaved  fo 
well,  that  he  was  boon  after  preferred  to 
be  the  king’s  falconer,  a  poft  which  he 
enjoyed  to  his  death:  as  for  the  politic 
Simon,  he  was  committed  to  prjfon, 
and  heard  of  no  more. 

STOLE,  a  facerdotal  ornament  wore 
by  the  Romith  pariih  priefts  over  their 
furplice,  as  a  mark  of  luperiority  in  their 
refpe&ive  churches ;  and  by  other  priefts, 
over  the  alb,  at  celebrating  of  mafs,  in 
which  cafe  it  goes  a-crofs  the  ftomach  ; 
and  by  deacons,  over  the  left  Ihoulder, 
ficarf-wife;  when  the  pried  reads  the 
Gofpel  for  any  one,  he  lays  the  bottom 
of  his  ftoie  on  his  head. 

Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  eldeft  gentle¬ 
man  of  his  majefty’s* bed-chamber,  whofe 
office  and  honour  it  is  to  prefent  and  put 
on  his  majefty’s  fir  ft  garment,  or  (hirt, 
every  morning,  and  to  order  the  things 
an  the  chamber. 

Order  of  the  STOLE,  an  order  of 
.knights  inftituted  by  the  kings  of  Ar- 
ragon.  Another  military  order,  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  is  called  the  order  of  the  golden 
ftoie ;  thus  called  from  a  golden  aide, 
which  thole  knights  wore  over  their 
ihoulder,  reaching  to  the  knee,  both  be¬ 
fore  and  behind,  a  palm  and  a  half 
broad.  None  'arc.  raided  to  this  order  but 
patricians,  or  noble  Venetians.  It  is 
uncertain  when  either  of  thefe  orders  was 
inftituted. 

STOMACH,  Vent ricti! ut,  in  anatomy, 
a  hollow,  membraneous,  organical  part 
of  ah  animal,  deftined  to  receive  the 
food,  after  deglutition,  and  convert  it 
into  chyle.  It  lies  immediately  under  the 
midriff,  the  liver  covers  a  part  of  its 
right  fide,  the  fpleen  touches  it  on  the 
left,  and  the  colon  at  its  bottom,  to 
which  alfo  the  cawl  is  tied.  Its  figure 
refembles  a  bag  pipe,  being  long,  large, 
wide,  and  pretty  round  a,t  the  bottom, 
but  fhorter  and  lefs  convex  on  its  upper  • 
part,  where  it  has  two  orifices,  one  at 
each  end,  which  are  fomewhat  higher 
than  the  middle  between  them. 

STOMACHICS,  are  fuch  medicines 
as  are  ferviceable  to  the  ftomach,  pro¬ 
mote  digeftion,  &c.  Stomachic  corro¬ 
boratives  are  fuch  as  (Lengthen  the  tone 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  among  « 
which  are  carminatives,  as  the  roots  of 
galangals,  red  gentian,  zedoary,  pimpi- 
nella,  calamus  aromaticus,  and  arum. 
Of  barks  and  rinds,  tbofe  of  canelia 
alba,  faflafras,  citrons',  Seville  and  China 
Vol.  IV. 
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oranges,  <$:c.  Of  fpices,  pepper,  gin¬ 
ger,  cloves,  cinnamon,  cardamoms,  and 
mace.  Other  things  of  this  nature  are, 
among  fimples,  Roman  and  common 
ch am  smile,  wormwood,  mint,  carduus 
benedi£tus,  and  the  four  carminative 
feeds.  Of  preparations,  the  oil  of  cedar, 
oil  of  oranges  by  expreffion,  oils  of  com¬ 
mon  chamomile,  daucus  Creticus,  ani- 
fum  ftellatum,  cumin,  carraway,  mint, 
and  wormwood,  with  the  fpirit  of  fait 
and  fweet  nitre.  Among  compounds, 
are  the  fal  volatile  fylvii,  the  ftomachic 
elixir,  the  e (fence  of  orange  peel,  with 
-fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  tin<fture  of  tartar, 
oils  of  oranges  prepared  by  expreffion, 
the  compound  eff’ence  of  wormwood, 
&c. 

St©ma*hic,  is  alfo  applied  to  the 
arteries,  veins,  &c.  of  the  ftomach.. 

STOMACHUS,  in  anatomy,  the 
fame  with  the  oefophagus,  or  gula. 

STOMATIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  fimple  fhells,  without  any  hinge, 
and  formed  of  one  piece  ;  its  figure  is 
deprefted  and  fiat,  its  mouth  the  mod: 
patent  of  all  the  (hells,  the  limpet  only 
excepted  ;  it  has  a  fhort  fpiral  turn  run¬ 
ning  into  the  mouth,  at  the  head ;  and 
has  no  perforations  in  any  part  of  the 
furface.  The  animal  inhabiting  this 
(hell  is  a  nereis. 

STONE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  hard 
folid  body,  neither  malleable,  fufible  by 
fire,  nor  foluble  in  water;  formed  by 
fucceffion  of  time  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Mr.  Tournefort  fuppofes  that 
ftones  vegetate  ;  but  M.  Geoffroy  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  origin  and  formation  of 
ftones  in  a  different  manner.  He  lays  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  all  ftones,  with¬ 
out  exception,  have  been  fluid ;  or,,  at 
lead,  a  loft  pafte,  now  dried  and  har¬ 
dened.  • 

On  this  principle  he  examines  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  different  kinds  of  ftones, 
and  fhews  that  the  earth  alone  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  fame,  independent  of  all 
falts,  fulphurs,  & c.  Mr.  Geoffroy  con¬ 
ceives  two  kinds  of  primitive  particles  in 
the  earth.  Thofe  of  the  firft  kind  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine,  thin  lamelise,  equal  to 
each  other,  or  nearly  fo.  Now  when 
thefe  meet  together,  from  any  caufe 
whatever,  in  a  lufficient  quantity,  the 
regularity  and  equality  of  their  figures 
determine  them  to  range  themlelves 
equally  and  regularly;  and  thus  to  form 
a  homogenous  compound,  which  is  very 
hard,  from  the  immediate  contact  of  the 
parts ;  and  very  tranfparent,  by  reafon 
K  k  of 
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cL  their  regular  difpofition,  which  leaves  a 
tree  pafiage.  to  the  rays  of  the  light  every 
way;  and  this  is  called  cryflal.  The 
parts  of  the  Second  kind  have  all  forts  of 
irregular  figures,  and  mull:  accordingly 
form  aSfemblagcs  that  are  much  opaque, 
and  lei's  hard.  N,o»’  erySlal  is  formed 
wholly  of  parts  of  the  fit  If  kind,  and  all 
other  ftones  of  a  mixture  of  the  two 
kinds  of  parts  together  ;  this  mixture  is 
absolutely  neceSSary,  in  order  to  unite 
and  bind  together  the  parts  of  the  fecond 
kind,  and  give  them  a  hardrufis  and  con-: 
fiilence,  without  which  they  would  only 
make  a  hand  or  dud.  Water  appears  she 
ft  tefl  vehicle  to  carry  the  par's  of  the  firSf 
kind.  This  is  Seen  from  Several  petrify¬ 
ing  Springs,  which  incruftate  the  pipes 
through  which  their  waters  are  conveyed, 
or  even  Solid  bodies  laid  in  them  for  Some 
time.  The  water  doss  not  di  (Solve  thefe 
earthy  parts  ;  it  only  keeps  them  in  fu¬ 
sion,  as  it  does  the  juices  wherewith 
plants  are  nourished.  This  water,  thus 
charged  with  earthy  particles  of  the 
firfl:  kind,  M.  Geoffroy  calis  the  frony,  or 
cryftalline  juice,  of  which  thole  bodies  are 
primarily  formed. 

3’roNE,  in  medicine,  a  SI  on  y  or  ter- 
reftrial  concretion  in  any  of  the  urinary 
paffages,  which  occafions  a  difficulty  in 
making  water,  and  a  pain  in  the  Sin  ail 
of  the  back,  or  about  the  os  pubis.  When 
this  eolleGion  is  So  large  as  to  form  one 
cr  more  bodies,  unable  on  account  of 
their  Size  to  pal's  through  the  conduits  of 
urine,  they  frequently  catxfe  great  pain, 
ulcers  in  the  parts,  and  an  entire  Sup 
predion  of  urine;  and,  from  the  part 
where  this  obCirudting  matter  happens  to 
lodge,  this  difterfiper  receives  its  denomi¬ 
nation,  as  from  the  kidn-ys,  bladder, 
ureters,  or  urethra. 

Stone  alto  denotes  a  certain  quantity 
or  weight  of  home  commodities.  A  Slone 
of  beef  at  London  is  the  quantity  of 
eight  pounds;  in  He  reford  lb  ire  twelve 
pounds  ;  in  the  north  Sixteen  pounds. 

A  Slone  of  wool,  according  to  the  0 a- 
tute  of  ii  Henry  VII.  is  to  weigh  four¬ 
teen  pounds ;  yet  in  Some  places  it  is 
more,  in  others  lefs as  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire  fifteen  pounds,  in  Herefordshire 
twelve  pounds. 

A  Slone  among  horfe -couriers  is  the 
weight  of  fourteen  pounds.; 

STONEHENGE,  in  antiquity,  a 
famed  pile  or  monument  of  huge  Stones 
in  Salisbury  plain,  fix  rniks  cliirant  from 
that  city.  It  con  Sifts  of  the  remains  of 
fippr  ranks  of  rough  Stones,  ranged  one 
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within  another,  Tome  of  them,  especially 
in  the  outermoft  and  third  rank,  twenty 
feet  high,  .and  feven  broad;  Sustaining 
others  laid  acroS’s  their  heads,  and  fasten¬ 
ed  by  mortises  :  So  that  the  w-hole  mufl 
have  anciently  hung  together.  Antiqua¬ 
ries  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  it 
was  a  British  temple  ;  and  Dr.  Langwith 
thinks  it  might  eafily  be  made  probable, 
at  leaft,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Sun  and 
moon.  Inigo  Jones  has  given  a  fine 
Scheme  of  the  work,  and  drives  hard  to 
perfuade  the  world  that  it  was  Roman  : 
but  Dr.  Langwith,  who  took  his  mea¬ 
sures  on  the  Spot,  allures  us  he  could  by 
no  means  reconcile  them  with  that 
Scheme.  < 

STONE  BRASH,  in  agriculture,  a 
light  lean  Soil,  full  of  larger  and  Smaller 
rnaSFes  of  rubble  Slones. 

STOOMING  of  Wine ,  the  putting 
bsgs  of  herbs,  or  other  ingredients  into  it. 
See  Wine.  t 

S  I  OGPING,  in  falconry,  is  when  a 
hawk  being  upon  the  w  ing,  at  the  height 
of  her  pitch,  bends  down  violently  to 
take  the  fowl . 

STOP,  in  the  rnanege,  is  a  paufe,  or 
discontinuance  of  a  horfe’s  motion. 

STOPS,  or  Points,  in  grammar. 
See  F ointing  and  Pun&uation . 

STORAX,  orSTYRAX,  in  the  ma¬ 
teria  medica,  an  odoriferous  refin  exud¬ 
ing,  in  the  warmer  c’imates,  from  a  mid¬ 
dling  Sized  tree,  with  leaves  like  thoSe  of 
the  quince,  flowers  like  thoSe  of  the 
orange-tree,  and  fruit  like  filberds  ;  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Afia,  and,  as  it  is  Said,  of  Italy. 
Two  forts  of  this  refin  have  been  com¬ 
monly  diftinguiShed  in  the  Shops. 

Liquid  Storax,  a  refinous  juice,  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  large  tree,  with  angular 
leaves  like  thoSe  of  the  maple,  and  a 
round  fruit  compofed  of  a  number  of 
pointed  feed-vtSTejs,  called  by  Ray  ftyrax 
actris  folio,  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  lately  naturalized  to  our  own 
climate.  The  juice  called  liquid  amber 
is  laid  to  exude  from  incisions  made  in 
the  trunk  of  this  tree,  and  the  liquid  fto- 
rax  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  bark  or 
branches  in  water.  Two  Sorts 'of  liquid 
llorax  are  diftinguiShed  by  authors  ;  one, 
the  purer  part  of  the  refinous  matter 
that  lifes  to  the  Surface  in  the  boiling,  Se¬ 
parated  by  a  drainer,  of  the  confifrenceof 
honey,  tenacious  like  turpentine,  of  a 
reddilh  or  afh -brown  colour,  of  an  acrid 
unftuous  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  re- 
Sem  filing  that  of  the  Solid  ftorax,  but 
Somewhat  difagreeable :  the  other,  the 
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more  impure  part,  which  remains  on  the 
drainer,  in  fmell  and  tade  much  weaker, 
and  containing  a  conliderabje  proportion 
of  the  lubdance  of  the  bark.  What  is 
mod  commonly  met  with  under  the  name 
in  the  (hops,  is  of  a  weak  fmell,  and  a 
grey  colour,  and  is  fuppoled  to  be  an  ar¬ 
tificial  compofition. 

STOVES,  in  gardening,  buildings 
erefted  for  the  prefervation  of  tender  exo¬ 
tic  plants,  which  will  not  live  in  thefe 
northern  countries,  without  artificial 
warmth  in  winter.  Thefe  are  built  in 
different  methods,  according  to  the  inge-~ 
niiity  of  the  artid,  or  the  different  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Stove,  among  confectioners,  a  little 
clofet,  well  inclofed  on  all  Tides,  wherein 
they  dry  their  fweetmeats,  ranged  on  fe- 
veral  rows  of  flielves,  made  of  wire. 

,  STRABISMUS,  fquinting,  in  medi¬ 
cine  and  furgery,  a  didortion  of  the  eyes,  j 
vyhereby  their  pupils  are  turned  from,  in¬ 
dead  of  being  directed  towards  objects  at 
which  they  look;  fometimes  only  one 
eye,  but  more  frequently  both  are  thus 
affected.  .This  diforder  is  frequently  cau- 
fed  in  infants,  from  letting  them  con- 
dantly  fuck  at  one  and  the  fame  bread  ; 
or  from  placing  them  in  the  cradle,  fo  as 
that  they  always  look  the  fame  way  to¬ 
wards  the  light  or  window  ;  by  which  re¬ 
peated  aCtion,  the  mufcles  on  that  fide 
become  too  drong  to  be  balanced  by  their 
oppodte  mufcles ;  and  hence  the  eye  is 
Contorted,  or  looks  obliquely  at  objeCts. 
But  it  may  be  alio  owing  to  convulfive 
and  epileptic  motions,  to  which  the  eyes 
of  infants  are  extremely  fubjeCt.  And, 
ladly,  it  may  proceed,  as  well  in  adults 
as  infants,  from  a  fpafm,  or  rigor,  or 
from  a  palfy  in  fome  of  the  Amicles  of 
the  eye  ;  as  alfo  from  a  defett,  or  infen- 
Ubility ,  of  fome  part  of  the  retina. 

Squinting  is  a  diforder  very  difficult  to 
be  cured,  efpecially  when  in  adults,  and 
caufied  by  fome  dcfeCt  in  the  mufcles,  or 
retina:  but,  in  young  infants,  it  may 
probably  be  cured,  fays  St.  Yves,  by  fre¬ 
quently  placing  them  before  a  looking- 
glafs,  that  their  eyes  may  be  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  image  of  their  own  face.  Thofe 
more  advanced  in  years  rnay  be  affided 
by  reading  very  fmall  writing  or  print  ; 
br  by  infpeCting  very  minute  objeCts,  pro¬ 
vided  they  turn  their  eyes  even,  and 
bathe  them  at  times  with  Hungary  water. 
Others  propofe  to  cure  this  diforder  with 
a  fort  of  malk,  or  eye-fwath  ;  but  this  me¬ 
thod  is  feldom  practicable, thro’the  morofe- 
Rcfs  of  infants,  and  other  impediments. 
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STRAIGHT,  Str  eight,  or 
Strait,  in  hydrography,  a  narrow  feu, 
or  gut  fhut  up  between  lands  on  either 
tide,  and  affording  a  paiTage  out  of  one 
great  lc-a  into  another. 

S  l  RAIN,  or  SPRAIN,  a  violent  ex- 
ten  lion  of  the  imews  or  tendons  of  fome 
mulcle. 

STRANGUARY,  in  medicine,  a  par¬ 
tial  fupprJlion  of  urine;  when  it  is  to¬ 
tal,  it  is  called  ilchuria. 

STR  A  PAD  O,  or  S  tappado,  a  kind 
of  military  punifhment,  wherein  the  cri¬ 
minal  is  hoided  up  by  a  rope,  and  let 
down;  fo  that,  by  the  weight  of  his  bo¬ 
dy  in  tlie  fall,  his  arms  are  difiocated 

*  STRASJBURG,  a  large,  handsome, 
populous,  and  drong  city  of  Germany, 
in  Alface.  It  contains  about  two  hundred 
drects.  it  has  a  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Rhine,  which  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
fined  in  Europe  ;  as  is  likewife  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church,  whole  to\v,er‘  is  the  hand- 
fomed  in  Germany,  and  the  deeple  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  higbed  in  Europe.  It 
was  a  free  and  imperial  c  ty,  but  the  king 
of  France  became  m rider  of  it  in  i<58i, 
and  greatly  augmented  the  fortifications, 
though  before  it  had  as  many  cannon  as 
there  are  days  in  the  year.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  formerly  protedants,  and 
carried  on  a  great  trade;  but  mod  of 
them  have  been  obliged  to  embrace  the 
Romifh  religion.  It  is  Teated  on  tire  ri¬ 
ver  ill,  which  runs  through  it  near  the 
Rhine,  and  is  fifty-five  miles  north  of 
Bafil,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  ea(t 
of  Paris.  Long.  7.  51.  E.  Lat.  34. 
35.  N. 

S  TRATA,  in  natural  hidory,  the  fe- 
veral  bodies  or  layeis  of  different  matters 
of  which  the  body  of  the  earth  is  com- 
ppfed.  The  drata  include  all  the  layers 
of  earths,  minerals,  metals,  dones,  &c. 
lying  under  the  upper  tegument  or  dra- 
tum,  the  turf,  or  mould. 

STRATAGEM,  a  military  wile  ;  ora 
device  in  war  for  the  furprifing  or  de¬ 
ceiving  the  enemy. 

S  I  RA  I  IFICATION,  in  chemidry, 
the  ranging  any  thing  to  be  calcined  in 
feveral  layers  or  drata  one  above  another  ; 
which  operation  is  denoted  by  the  abbre¬ 
viation  S  S  S. 

S  i  RAWBERRY,  Fra^aria,  in  bo¬ 
tany.  'The  common  drawberry  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  woods  of  England,  and  is 
thence  tranfplanted  into  gardens.  The 
bed  lea fon  for  this  is  in  September,  that 
the  plants  may  be  rooted  before  the 
frods.  They  may  abb  be  tranfplanted  in 
E  k  i  February^ 
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February;  but  then,  if  the  fpring  fhould 
prove  dry,  they  will  require  a  great  deal 
of  watering  to  keep  them  alive.  The 
proper  foil  for  ftrawberries  is  a  light  hazely 
loam,  not  over  rich  ;  tjpe  ground  muft: 
be  well  dug,  and  very  carefully  cleared  of 
all  noxious  weeds ;  and,  when  it  is  level¬ 
led  even,  it  fhould  be  marked  out  into 
beds  about  three  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
leaving  a  path-way  between  each  bed  of 
two  feet  broad.  In  each  of  thefe  beds 
fhould  be  planted  four  rows  of  plants,  fo 
that  they  may  hand  about  a  foot  di fiance 
from  each  other  in  the  rows,  and  they 
fhould  be  planted  at  about  eight  inches 
plant  from  plant  in  each.  This  is  the 
proper  diftance  for  the  wood  ft  raw  ben  y, 
which  is  of  the  lead  growth  of  any;  but 
the  fcarlot  ftrawberry  muft  be  planted  at 
a  foot  diftance  every  way,  and  the  haut¬ 
boy  fix  teen  inches :  and,  finally,  the 
large  Chili  ftrawberry,  which  is  the  lar¬ 
ge  ft  grower  of  all,  muft  be  let  at  twenty- 
two  inches  diftance,  plant  from  plant. 
In  fhe  fpring,  when  the  ftrawberries  be¬ 
gin  to  flower,  if  the  f'eafon  is  dry,  they 
ituift  be  very  plentifully  watered,  and 
they  muft  be  kept  very  carefully  cleared 
from  weeds,  At  Michaelmas  the  beds 
fhould  be  drefled,  the  weeds  all  very  care  • 
fully  taken  up,  all  the  firings  or  runners 
muft  be  taken  from  the,  roots,  and  the 
weak  plants,  which  ftand  too  clofe,  muft 
be  pulled  up  ;  throwing  a  little  fine  earth 
at  the  fame  time  over  the  plants,  alfo 
greatly  ftrengthens  their  roots.  Thefe 
beds,  however  well  managed,  will  not 
continue  good  above  three  years ;  and  the 
beds  of  the  farfb  year  bearing  but  few 
fruit,  it  is  neceflary  to  new -plant  fome 
freln  ground  every  third  year,  and  deftroy 
the  old  beds  ;  but  the  new  ones  muft  fee 
fir.fi;  of  .one  year’s  growth.  Different  pa¬ 
lates  prefer  different  fpecies  of  ftrawber¬ 
ries,  but  the  white-fruited  one  is  of  all  o- 
thers  the  belt  flavoured,  tho’  it  is  but  a  very 
bad  bearer.  The  great  Chili  ftrawberry  is 
cultivated  in  the  fields  in  that  country;  it 
is  a  much  ftronger  and  larger  plant  than 
any  of  our  kinds,  and  its  fruit  is  as  large 
as  a  walnut,  but  not  fo  well-tafted  as  our 
own  ftrawberries.  Mr.  Frezier  brought 
them  fome  years  ago  to  Paris,  and,  ft  nee 
that,  they  have  been  fpread  over  the  ie- 
yeral  parts  of  Europe.  They  grow  beft  in 
a  loamy  foil  under  the  (bade  of  trees. 
Miller's  Gard .  Diti. 

STRENGTH,  in  phyfiology,  the  fame 
with  force.  The  ftrengths  of  different 
snimals  oi  die  fame  a fpecies,  or  ©f  the 
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fame  animal  at  different  times,  are  de¬ 
mon  dated  to  be  in  a  triplicate  proportion 
of  the  quantities  of  the  mafs  of  their 
blood;  the  whole  firength  of  an  animal 
is  the  force  of  all  the  mufeies  taken  to¬ 
gether  ;  therefore,  whatever  increafea 
firength,  increafes  the  force  of  all  the 
mufcles,  and  of  thole  ferving  digeftion  as 
well  as  others. 

STRENG THENERS,  in  pharmacy, 
medicines  that  add  to  the  bulk  and  firrn- 
nefs  of  the  folids  ;  and  fuch  are  ail  ab- 
forbent,  agglutinant,  and  aftringent  me¬ 
dicines.  y 

STRIDE,  in  the  ancient  architecture, 
the  lifts,  flllets,  or  rays  which  feparate  the 
ftriges  or  fiutings  of  columns. 

Among  naturaiifts’  the  term  ftrias  de-- 
notes  the  fmall  channels  and  ridges  in 
fcollop-fhells,  &c. 

S  TRIG  FOR,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
with  conftriEtor  and  fphincler. 

STRIKE,  a  meafure  of  capacity,  con¬ 
taining  four  bufhels 

STROPS,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  a  ftanza  or  certain  number  of 
verfes  including  a  perfect  fenfe  ;  fucceed- 
ed  by  another  con  ft  fling  of  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  and  meafure  of  verfes,  and  in  the 
fame  difpofttion  and  rhythm  us,  called 
antiftrophe. 

STRUMEE,  in  medicine,  tumours 
arifing  molt  ufually  on  the  neck  and 
tliroat ;  called  alfo  icrophulse,  and  popu¬ 
larly  the  evil,  or  king’s  evil. 

S1UC,  or  Stucco,  in  buiiding,  a~ 
compofttion  of  white  marble,  pulverifed 
and  mixed  with  plafter  of  lime,  the 
whole  fifted  and  wrought  up  with  water; 
to  be  ufed  like  common  plafter.  This  is 
what  Pliny  means  by  marmoratum  opus, 
and  albarium  opus. 

STUFF,  in  commerce,  a  general  name 
for  all  kinds  of  fabrics  of  gold,  ftlver,  ftlk, 
wool,  hair,  cotton,  or  thread  manufac¬ 
tured  on  the  loom  ;  of  which  number  are 
velvets,  brocades,  mohair,  fattins,  taffe- 
ties,  cloth,  ferges,  8zc. 

STUM,  in  the  wine- trade,  denotes 
the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  after 
it  has  been  fcveral  times  racked  off,  and 
feparated  from  its  Pediments  1'he  calks 
are  for  this  purpoft,  well  matched,  or  fu¬ 
migated  with  brim  done  every  time,  to 
prevent  the  liquor  from  fermenting,  as  it 
would  otherwiie  really  do,  and  become 
wine. 

S  TUPE  FIERS,  in  medicine,  the  fame 
with  narcotics  and  opiates. 

STUPOR,  a  numbnefs  in  any  part  of 

the 
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the  body,  whether  occafioned  by  liga¬ 
tures  obftrufting  the  blood’s  motion,  by 
the  pally,  or  the  like. 

STURGEON,  a  well-known  large  and 
fine-tafted  fiffi,  caught  in  many  places, 
and  Sometimes  in  the  river  i  hames, 
being  one  of  thofe  filhes  called  adadromi 
by  authors,  which  fpend  a  part  of  their 
time  in  the  fea,  and.  a  part  in  rivers.  It 
never  goes  into  the  fea  to  any  great  diff- 
tance,  and  never  is  caught  there  of  any 
very  great  fize.  The  fen  ferves  for  its  pro- 
dudtion,  but  it  is  only  in  large  rivers 
that  it  grows  to  its  ulual  fize. 

STY E,  or  St i the,  a  diforder  of  the 
eye-lids  ;  being  a  fmall  eneyfted  tumour, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  barley-corn. 

_  STYGIAN  LIQUORS,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  can  flic  and  corrolive  waters, 
and  particularly  to  aqua  regia. 

S  fYLE,  a  word  of  various  fignifica- 
tions,  originally  deduced  from  g-uXds)?,  a 
kind  of  bodkin,  wherewith  the  ancients 
wrote  on  plates  of  lead,  or  on  wax,  &c 
and  which  is  fiill  ufed  to  write  on  ivory 
leaves  and  paper  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pole,  &  c. 

Style,  in  dialling,  denotes  the  gno¬ 
mon  or  cock  of  a  dial,  railed  on  the  plane 
thereof,  to  project  a  fhadow. 

Style,  in  matters  of  language,  the 
manner  of  expreffing  ourfelves,  or  of 
cioathing  our  thoughts  in  words.  The 
iubjedl  of  dilcourfe  being  extremely  vari- 
ous  in  nature,  it  follows,  there  mu  ft  be 
as  great  a  variety  in  the  flyle  :  but  the 
mafters  of  this  art  have  reduced  them  all 
to  three  kinds,  which  they  call  the  fub- 
lime,  the  low,  and  the  intermediate, 
l  et  the  fubjedt  <  f  which  we  defign  a  lofty 
idea  be  never  fo  noble,  its  nobienefs  will 
never  be  feeri,  unlefs  we  h  ve  (kill  enough 
to  reprefent  the  beft  of  its  faces  to  the 
view.  The  beft  of  things  have  their  im¬ 
perfections,  the  leaf!  of  which,  difeover- 
ed,  may  lellcn  our  efteem,  if  trot  extin- 
guilh  it  quite :  we  mult  therefore  take 
care  not  to  fay  any  thing  in  otic  place 
which  may  contradict  what  we  have  laid 
in  another.  We  ought  to  pick  out  all 
that  is  moft  great  and  noble  in  our  fub- 
ject,  and  put  that  in  its  beft  light,  and 
then  our  expreftion  mult  be  noble  and 
fublime,  capable  of  railing  lofty  ideas  :• 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  obierve  a  certain 
Uniformity  in  our  ftyle ;  tho’  all  we  fay 
have  not  an  equal  magnificence,  fo  far, 
at  leaft,  as  to  make  all  the  parts  of  a 
piece  bear  a  correfpondence  with  the 
whole.  The  danger  here  is,  left  we  fall 
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into  a  puffy  ftyle,  which  fome  call  infla¬ 
tion,  or  iwelled;  for  if  we  ftretch  things, 
beyond  their  nature,  and  hunt  only  after 
great  and  founding  words,  we  leldonv 
mind  their  agreeablenefs  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubjeCt.  And  this  has  been  the  fault 
of  many  of  our  modern  tragic  writers,, 
who  yet  with  the  vulgar  have  gained  ap¬ 
plaud,  and  listtled  a  reputation.  Wa 
come  next  to  the  plain  or  low  ftyle  ;  and 
this  limple  and  plain  charade r  of  writing 
is  not  without  its  difficulties ;  not  in  the 
choice  of  fubjeds,  thofe  being  always  or¬ 
dinary  and  common  ;  but  becauie  there  i$' 
wanting  in  this  ftyle  that  pomp  and 
magnificence  which  often  hide  the  faults 
of  the  writer,  at  leaft  from  the  general 
reader  or  hearer.  But  on  common  and 
ordinary  iubjefft  there  is  little  room  fov 
figures  and  tropes,  lb  we  mult  make, 
choice  of  words  that  are  proper  and  ob¬ 
vious.  When  we  call  the  ity  1c  fim-pie- 
and  plain,  we  intend  not  meannels  of 
expreftion,  that  is  never  good,  and 
fhould  always  be  avoided;  for,  thought 
the  matter  or  fuhjed  of  this  ftyle  has  no¬ 
thing  of  elevation,  yet  o&ght  not  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  vile  trod  contemptible  :  mob- 
expreftions,  and  vulgarifms,  are  to  be- 
avoided,  and  yet  all  mult  be  clean  and- 
natural. 

The  intermediate,  or  middle  ftyle,  con- 
lifts  of  a  participation  of  the  fublime  on 
one  fide,  and  of  the  fimplicity  of  the 
plain  on  the  other.  Virgil  furni  th.es  us 
with  examples  of  all  the  three  ;  of  the 
fublime  in  his.  iEneids  ;  the  plain,  in  his 
Paftorais,  and  the  mean,  or  middle,  ia 
his  Georgies, 

Though  the  ftyle  of  an  orator,  or  one 
that  fpeaks  in  public,  and  of  an  hiftoriaa 
and  poet,  are  different,  yet  there  are  lome 
differences  in  the  ftyles  of  the  fame  cha¬ 
racter;  for  fome  are  Toft  and  eafy,  others 
more  ffron?;  fome  ga'v,  others  mere  fa- 
vere. 

Style,  in  mufic,  denotes  a  pecu-iar 
manner  of  linging,  playing,  or  compo- 
ling  ;  being  properly  the  manner  that 
each  perfon  has  of  playing,  linging,  or 
teaching  :  which  is  very  different  both  ia 
rdpedt  of  different  ge.niulds,  of  countries, 
nations,  and  of  the  different  matters, 
places,  times,  fubjefts,  paftions,  expref- 
Itons,  8zc. 

Old  Style,  in  chronology,  a  method 
of  computing  time  introduced  by  Julius 
C$far,  and  which  was  followed  in  finv- 
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land,  till  the  late  reformation  of  the  ca¬ 
lendar. 
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New  Style,  is  the  manner  of  com¬ 
puting  time  introduced  by  pope  Gregory, 
when  he  reformed  the  Julian  year;  this 
is  now  followed  in  mo  ft  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  new  ftyle  was  introduced  in 
England,  by  .taking  eleven  days,  e ft  the 
calendar,  Sept.  2.  1752.. 

STYLOIDES,  in  anatomy,  an  apo- 
phyfis  of  the  os  petrajfum,  thus  called 
from  its  refembling  a  ftyle  or  fly  let. 

STYLOpHARYNG/EUS,  in  anato¬ 
my,  a  pair  of  m nicies,  arifing  round  and 
jfl e i h y ,  from  the  procefTus  flyloides  ;  and 
which  in  its-  oblique  defeenr  becomes 
thicker,  and  is  afterwards  expanded  on 
the  back  parts  of  the  fauces.  It  ferves  to 
draw  up  and  dilate  the  pharynx. , 

STYPTIC,  in  pharmacy,  medicines 
which  by  their  aftringent  qualities  (top 
hemorrhages.  .  When  a  confiuerable  h.2- 
morrbage  is  it  opt  by  abforbents  or  fly  p- 
tics,  it  is  always  produced  by  means  of  a 
clot  of  blood,  fecored  by  comprdlion,  do 
.-that  the  orifice  of  the.veflel  is  ftopt.  This 
clot  generally  con  lifts  of  two  parts,  the 
one  without,  and  the  other  within  the 
veil'd  :  that  without  is  formed  by  the  laid 
flowing  blood,  which  in  coagulating  in¬ 
corporates  itielf  with  the  lint,  mol's,  or 
powders,  ufed  for  flopping  the  blood  : 
the  other  part  of  the  clot  within  the  v el- 
id,  is  only  that  portion  of  the  blood 
which  was  ready  to  be  difeharged  when 
the  vcfld  was  flopped.  Thcic  two  parts 
are  often  but  one  continued  clot.  That 
without  the  vefitl  performs  the  office  of 
a  covering,  whilft  that  within  ferves  as  a 
Eind  of  ilopper.  Alcohol,  or  pure  fpirit 
of  wine,  is  the  moil  ufual,  and  perhaps 
the  beft  ftyptie,  and  is  the  balls  of  molt 
of  the  celebrated  arcana  for  flopping  he¬ 
morrhages.  Boerhaave  fays  it  becomes 
an  immediate  ftyptie,  as  it  prevents  pu¬ 
trefaction,  and  occafions  a  thin  but  very 
foiid  efehar.  For  if  pledgets  be  dipped  in 
pure  alcohol,  made  hot,  and  applied  to  a 
bleeding  wound,  if  it  be  clofely  compref- 
fed  upon  the  part,  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  bladder  lightly  befmeared  with 
oil,  and  kept  on  with  a  proper  bandage, 
the  haemorrhage  preicntly  ceafes,  and  the 
whole  dreffing  may  continue  unremoved 
for  three  days,  in  which  time  the  veilels 
are  ufually  clofed,  and  ftrongly  contrast¬ 
ed  and  comblidated,  by  means  of  the  al  ¬ 
cohol.  The  ftyptie  powder  of  He!  vet  ins 
is  a  medicine  laid  to  be  fervieeable  in  ute¬ 
rine  haemorrhages,  eit-her  to  correct  the 
two  frequent  return  of  the  menfes,  or 
their  too  great  abundance  ;  alfo  to  flop 
die  flooding  to  which  women  with  child 
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are  iubjefV,  and  to  moderate  the  flow 
of  the  ioebja.  It  is  alfo  found  to  have 
very  furprizing  good  eflcdls  in  the  fluor 
albas.  it  is  a  compofition  of  alum 
and  dragon’s  blood  :  and  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Difpenfatory,  .two  parts  of  alum 
are  directed  to  be  made  into  powder  with 
one  of  the  dragon’s  blood  :  others  ui.e 

Q  . 

equal  parts  of  both  Heftier  recommends 
this  powder  or  alum  alone,  with  a  d;  coc-, 
tton,  of  linfeed.  Eaton’s  ftyptie  is  famous 
for  curing  frefh  wounds  in  a  very  imall 
time,,  and  immediately  flopping  their 
bleeding*  but  Dr.  Sprengel  is  ,  faid  to 
prove,  beyond  all  poffiibility  of  doubt,  that 
this  is  in  elicit  no  other  .than  the  ftyptie, 
of  Helvetius.  The  female  agaric  has 
teen  of  late  greatly  celebrated  as  a  ftyp- 
tic,  and  is  faid.  to.  reftrain  not  only  the 
venal  but  arferial  haemorrhages,  without 
the  ufe  of  ligatures.  A  ftyptie  was  lately 
di /covered,  which  the  inventor  imagined 
was  fo  extremely  powerful  as  to  he  effec¬ 
tual  after  the  amputation  of  a  leg  or  an 
arm.  This  being  reprefented  to  his  pre-. 
lent  majetiy  George  III.  he  pardoned  a 
convidt  undi-r  fentence1  of  death,  on  con-, 
dition  that  lie  ihoujd  Sole  a  leg,  and  fuf- 
fer  the  experiment  to  be  tried  on  him  : 
but  mercy  rifing  in  the  royal  breaft,  the 
convict  afterwards  received  a  free  pardon, 
and  conlequentiy  the  efficacy  of  the  flyp- 
tic  remains  undetermined. 

*  SUABIA,  a  circle  of  Germany, 
bounded  by  the  citcle  of  Franconia  and 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine  on  the 
north  ;  on  the'  weft  by  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  A 1  face  ;  on  the  fouth 
by  Swiflerland  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the 
circle  of  Bavaria.  It  comprehends  the 
duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  the  margravate  of 
Baden,  the  principality  of  Hoen  Zoll.ern, 
that  of  Oetringen,  that  of  Mindenheim,, 
the  bifhopric  of  Conftance,  and  the  bi- 
ftiopric  of  Augfburg,  with  feveral  abbeys 
and  free  cities. 

SUB,  a  Latin  prepofition,  fignifying 
under ,  or  below ,  frequently  ufed  in  com¬ 
pofition  in  our  language  :  thus,  1.  Sub- 
brigadier  is  an  officer  in  the  cavalry,  who 
commands  under  the  brigadier,  a  ffi  ft  in  g 
him  in  the  difeharge  of  his  office,  z-.  Sub- 
chantor,  an  officer  in  the  choir,  who  of¬ 
ficiates  in  the  abfence  of  the  chantor.  3. 
Sub-deacon,  an  ancient  officer  in  the 
church,  that  was  made  by  the  delivery  of 
an  empty  platter  and  cup  by  the  bifhop  ; 
and  of  a  pitcher,  bafon,  and  towel  by 
the  arch-deacon.  Lis  office  was  to  wait 
on  the  deacon  with  the  linen  whereon  ths 
body,  5c c.  was  confecrated,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive 
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helve  and  carry  away  the  plate  with  the 
Offerings  at  the  Sacraments,  and  the  cup 
with  the  wine  in  it,  8cc.  4.  Sub-dean,  a 
dignity  in  Some  chapters  beneath  the 
dean.  5.  Sub-marfhal,  an  officer  in  the 
’Marflsalfea  that  is  der.mtv  to  the  chief 
nrarib.il  of  the  king  s  houfe,  who  is  c<  ni- 
rnonlv  called  knight-marfhal,  and  has 
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the  cuftody  of  the  ptifon«*rs  there.  6. 
Sub  prior,  a  clauftral  officer  who  affifts 
the  prior,  &c. 

SUBALTERN,  a  fnbordinate  officer, 
or  one  who  difeharges  his  pod  under  the 
command  and  fubj-'ft  to  the  direction  of 
another  :  Such  are  lieutenants,  fub-lieu- 
tenams,  cornets,  and  enfigns,  who  Serve 
under  me  captain;  but  cudom  has  now 
appropriated  the  term  to  thofe  of  much 
lower  ranks,  as  Serjeants,  and  the  like. 
We  alfo  fay  Subaltern-courts,  jurisdictions 
&c.  Such  are  thofe  of  inferior  lords, 
with  regard  to  the  lord  paramount  :  hun- 
tired  courts,  with  regard  to  county  courts, 
i&c 

SUBCLAVIAN,  in  anatomy,  is  appli¬ 
ed  to  -any  thing  under  the  arm-pit  or 
fboubier,  whether  -artery,  nerve,  vein  or 
mufeie.  Subclavius  more  particularly  de¬ 
notes  a  Small  oblong  mufeie  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  clavicle  and  fil'd  rib, 

■  SUBCONTRARY  Position,  in 
geometry,  is  when  two  Similar  triangles 
are  So  placed,  as  to  have  one  common 
angle  at  trie  vertex,  and  yet  their  bafes 
not  parallel. 

SUBDUPLE  Ratio ,  is  when  any  num¬ 
ber  or  quantity  is  contained  in  another 
twice  -Thus,  three  is  Said  to  be  Subdu- 
pie  of  fix,  and  fix  is  duple  of  three. 

'■  S U BO U P L 1 C A T k  Ratio  of  any 
two  quantities  is  the  ratio  of  their  Square 
roots. 

•  SUBJECT,  a  per  (on  under  the  rule 
and  dominion  of  a  Sovereign  prince  or 

(late. 

?  Subject,  the  matter  of  an  art  or  Sci¬ 
ence,  or  that  which  it  confiders,  or 
wherein  it  is  employed.  Thus  jhe  hu¬ 
man  body  is  the  Subjeft  of  medicine. 

SUBJUNCTIVE,  in  grammar,  the 
fourth  mood  or  manner  of  conjugating 
verbs  ;  thus  called  becaufj  ufually  joined 
to  Some  other  verb,  or  at  lead  to  Some 
other  particle,  as,  if  “  1  loved  though 
this  were  true,  eke.”  The  Greek  is  al- 
mod  the  only  language  that  properly  has 
any  fubjunftive-mood ;  though  the  French, 
Spaniib,  and  Itaffan,  have  Some  fhew 
thereof.  In  all  other  languages  the  fame 
inflections  ferve  for  the  optative  and 
fabjunftive  moods  ;  for  which  rcafon  the 
fubjun Stive  mood  might  be  retrenched 
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from  the  Latin,  and  thofe  other  gram¬ 
mars  ;  it  not  being  the  different  ways  of 
Signifying,  which  may  be  very  much 
multiplied,  but  the  different  inflexions 
that  con  dilute  the  different  moods. 

SUBLIMATE  Bodies,  a  term  ufed 
by  Some  of  our  chemical  writers  to  expreis 
Such  Subdances  as  are  capable  of  Sublima¬ 
tion  in  a  dry  form. 

Sub  l  1 M  ate,  a  chemical  preparation, 
tire  bafis  whereof  is  mercury  or  quickfil- 
ver.  t  here  are  two  kinds  of  Sublimate  ; 
corrofive  Sublimate  and  Sweet  Sublimate, 
or  me  ramus  dulcis  Sublimatus. 

SUBLIMATION,  the  con  den  ling  and 
coll  dling  in  a  So'id  form-  by  means  of 
veld's  aptly  cop  drafted,  the  fumes  of 
bodies  raffed  from  them  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  proper  heat  .  Sublimation  is  in 
all  re  Sp  efts  the  Same  with  didiliation,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  the  fird  the  produce  is  Solid, 
but  in  the  latter  fluid.  The  only  varia¬ 
tion  therefore  neceffary  in  the  operation 
I  is  the  accommodating  the  recipient  part 
of  tire  appata’us  to  this  difference,  which 
admits,  in  mod  cafes,  that  one  veflel 
may  perform  the  office  both  of  condenfer 
and  receiver,  as  the  matter  cannot,  like 
fluids,  flow  to  another  part,  but  mud  re¬ 
main  where  it  fird  Settles,  except  in  Some 
in  dances  where  the  matter  is  extremely 
volatile,  or  where  a  fluid  riling  with  it 
renders  a  depending  receiver  neceflary. 

SUBLIME,  in  difeourfe,  is  defined  by 
Boileau,  to  be  Something  extraordinary 
and  furprifing,  which  ffrik.es  the  Soul,  and 
makes  a  Sentiment  or  compofition  ravifh 
and  transport.  From  this  definition  it 
appears,  that  the  fublime  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  the  orators  call  the  Sub¬ 
lime  dyle.  The  fublime  ffyle  neceffarily 
requires  founding  and  magnificent  words; 
but  the  fubiime  may  be  found  in  a  Angle 
thought,  a  Single  figure,  a  Single  turn  of 
words.  A  thing  may  be  in  the  Sublime 
ffyle  and  yet  not  be  Sublime;  that  is, 
it  may  have  nothing  extraordinary  and 
Surprizing.  Longinus  makes  five  Sources 
of  the  Sublime  :  the  fird,  a  certain  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  which  makes  us  think 
happily :  the  Second  is  the  pathetic,  or 
that  natural  vehemence  and  enthufiaSm 
which  drikes  and  moves  us;  thefe  two 
are  wholly  owing  to  nature,  and  mud  be. 
born  with  us;  whereas  the  red  depend 
partly  on  art :  the  third  is  the  turning  of 
figures  in  a  certain  manner,  both  thofe  of 
thoughts  and  of  Speech  :  the  fourth,  no- 
bienefs  of  expreffion  ;  which  confids  of 
two  parts,  the  choice  of  words,  and  the 
elegant  figurative  diftion  :  the  fifth, 
which  includes  all  the  red,  is  the  compo- 
1  fkioa 
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■fit  ion  and  avran cement  of  the  words  In  all 

o 

■their  magnificence  and  dignity. 

'  SUBLINGUAL  Glands,  in  anato¬ 
my,  two  glands  under  the  tongue,  placed 
one  on  each  fide  thereof.  Thefie,  called 
-alfo  hypoglottidfes,  filtrate  a  ferous  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  nature  of  faliva,  which  they 
difeharge  by  little  duds  near  the  gums  in¬ 
to  the  ir ©mil. 

-  SUBMULTI2LE,  in  geometry,  &c. 
A  fubmultiple  number,  or  quantity,  is 
that  which  is  contained  a  certain  number 
.of  times  in  another,  and  which,  therefore, 
repeated  a  certain  number  of  times,  be¬ 
comes  exactly  equal  thereto;  thus  3  is  a 
fubmultiple  of  2 1  ;  in  which  fenfe  lub- 
mukiple  coincides  with  an  aliquot  part. 

Submultiple  Ratio  is  that  be¬ 
tween  the  quantity  contained,  and  the 
quantity  containing  :  thus  the  ratio  of  3 
to  21  is  fubmultiple.  in  both  .cafes  fub¬ 
multiple  is  the  reverfe  of  multiple,  21 ,  e.  g. 
being  a  multiple  of  3,  and  the  ratio  of  21 
to  3  a  multiple  ratio.  See  Ratio. 

SUBNORMAL,  in  geometry,  a  line 
which  determines  the  point  in  the  axis  of 
a  curve  where  a  normal,  or  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  raifed  from  the  point  of  comae!  of  a 
tangent  in  the  curve,  cuts  the  axis.  Or 
the  fubnormal  is  a  line  which  determines 
4he  point  wherein  the  axis  is  cut  by  a  line 
failing  perpendicularly  on  the  tangent  in 
the  point  of  the  cohtafi. 

SUBORDINATION,  a  relative  term, 
jbxpreffing  the  degree  of  inferiority  be¬ 
tween  one  thing  and  another. 

Subordination,  a  ft cret  or  under¬ 
hand  preparing,  in  drinking,  or  bringing 
in  a  falfe  witnefs,  or  corrupting  or  allur¬ 
ing  a  nerfon  to  do  fuch  a  falfe  aft, 

S  U  B  P  ()  ENA , '  a  vv  ri  t ,  w  h  e  re  by  a  n  y 
perfon,  under  the  degree  of  peerage,  is 
-called  to  appear  in  Chancery,  in  cafes 
vhere  the  common  law  has  made  no  pro-  ) 
vifion.  1  he  name  is  taken  from  the 
words  in  the  writ,  which  charge  the  party 
Summoned  to  appear  at  the  day  and  place 
-aligned,  fab  peer,  a  am  turn  libra  rum,  on  the 
penalty  of  an  hundred  pounds. 

SU'BROG  ATI  O  N,or  Surroga¬ 
ted  nt,  in  the  civil  law,  the  act  of  fubfii- 
ciuing  in  the  place,  and  intitling  him  to 
the  rights,  of  another. 

SUBSCRIPTION  in  general  fignifies 
the  fignature  put  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter, 
writing  or  inftrurnent.  In  commerce,  it 
is  ufed  for  the  fiiare  or  in  tare  ft  which  par¬ 
ticular  perfons  take  in  a  public  liock  or 
trading  company,  by  writing  their  names, 
and  the  (hares  they  require  in  the  books 
or  regifter  thereof.  Subfcription,  in  the 
commerce  of  books,  fignifies  an  eugage- 
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ment  to  take  a  certain  number  of  copies 
of  a  book  going  to  be  printed;  and  a  re*- 
ciprocal  obligation  of  the  bookfeller  or 
publilherto  deliver  the  laid  copies  on  cem 
tain  terms. 

SUBSEQUENT,  fomething  that  comes 
after  another,  -  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  order  of  time.  ■  •  -  « 

SUBSIDY,  in  law,  an  aid  or  tax  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  king,  by  parliament,-  for  the 
neceftary  oceafions  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
is  to  -be  levied  on  every  fubjedt  of  ability; 
according  to  the  rate  or  value  of  his  lands 
or  goods  :  but  this  word,  in  home  of  our 
Ilatutes,  is  confounded  with  that  of  onffi 
toms. 

SUBSISTENCE,  in  the  military  ar-t, 

!  the  money  paid  to  the  foldiers  weekly,  not 
amounting  to  their  full  pay  ;  becaufe  their 
cloaths,  accoutrements,  tents,  bread,  etc-, 
are  to  be  paid.  It  is  iikewife  the  money 
1  paid  to  officers  upon  account,  till  their  ac¬ 
counts  are  made  up,  which  is  generally 
once  a  year,  and  then  they  are  paid  their 
arrears. 

SUBSTANCE,  fomething  that  we 
conceive  to  fob  hit  of  itfelf,  independently 
of  any  created  being,  or  any  particular 
mode  or  accident. 

^  SUB  S  r -A  N  T  J  A  L,  in  the  fchools, 
fomething  belonging  to  the  nature  of  fub- 
ftance. 

Subftantiahis  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  ellential,  in  oppofition  to  accidental. 

SUBSTANTIVE,  in  grammar,  a  noun, 
or  name,  confidered  limply  and  in  itfelf, 
without  any  regard  to  its  qualities,  or 
other  accidents,  in  contradiltindiion  to 
the  noun  termed  adjective,  or  that  which 
expreftes  a  certain  quality  or  accident  of 
the  noun  fubflantive.  Or,  a  noun  fub- 
ftantive  is  that  noun,  which,  joined  to  a 
verb,  makes  a  perfect  fentence,  as  a  movy 
a  horfe ,  a  'houje ;  thus  a  man  laughs,  a  horfe 
galloj  s,  a  tree  buds,  are  each  of  them  per¬ 
fect:  fen t cnees.  All  nouns,  to  which  one 
cannot  add  the  word  thing ,  are  fubftan- 
tives;  and  thofe  to  which  thing  may  be 
added,  are  .adjectives. 

SUBST1TU  I  E,  a  perfon  appointed  to 
officiate  for  another,  in  cafe  of  abfence,  or 
other  legal  impediment. 

Substitute,  in  medicine,  a  drug  or 
remedy  that  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  ano¬ 
ther  ;  or  that  (upplies  the  place  of  ano¬ 
ther,  -of  like  virtue,  which  is  not  perhaps 
to  be  had  :  called  alfo  fuccedaneum. 

SUBSTITUTION,  in  grammar,  the 
ufing  of  one  word  for  another,  or  one 
mode,  (rate,  perfon,  or  number,  of  a  word 
for  another- —  This  the  grammarians 
olherwife  call  fylleplis. 

Su  3- 
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Substitution,  in  algebra,  8<c.  the 
putting,  in  the  room  of  any  quantity  in 
an  equation,  feme  other  quantity  which 
is  equal  to  it,  but  exp  re  (Ted  after  another 
manner. 

SUBTANGENT  of  a  Curve,  the  line 
that  determines  the  interfedion  of  a  tan¬ 
gent  with  the  axis;  or,  that  determines 
the  point,  wherein  the  tangent  cuts  the 
axis,  prolonged. 

SUBTENSE,  in  geometry,  the  fame 
with  chord.  See  Qb-:>d. 

SUBTERRANEOUS,  or  Subtera- 
N  EAN,  form. thing  under-ground.  The 
word  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  Jub>  un¬ 
der,  and  terra  the  earth. 

SUBTIL,  E,  in  phyfics,  intimates  a 
thing  exceedingly  fmall,  fine,  and  deli- 
.cate  ;  Inch  as  the  animal  fpiritsfthe  effluvia 
of  odorous  bodies,  etc.  are  iuppofed  to  be. 

SUBTRACTION,  or  Substruc¬ 
tion,  in  arithmetic,  the  rule  by  which 
one  number  is  deducted  from,  or  taken 
out  of  another,  that  fo  the  remainder, 
difference  cf  excefs,  may  be  known. 

The  word  is  Latin,  fubftrafiio ,  and  is 
derived  from  fub  and  trabo^  to  draw. 

Thus,  6  taken  out  of  9,  there  remains 
3.  This  3  is  alfo  the  difference  betwixt 
6  and  9,  or  it  is  the  excefs  of  9  above  6. 

Therefore  the  number  or  fum  out  of 
which  fub'raftion  is  required,  mult  he 
greater,  or  at  lealt  equal  to  the  fubtra- 
hend,  or  number  to  be  fubtraffed. 

Note.  This  rule  is  the  converfe  or  di¬ 
rect  contrary  to  addition. 

And  here  the  fame  caution  that  was 
given  in  addition  of  placing  figures 
diredtly  under  thofe  of  the  fame  value, 
viz.  units  under  units,  tens  under  tens, 
and  hundreds  under  hundreds,  &c.  muff 
be  carefully  oblerved ;  alfo,  underneath 
the  lowed  rank  there  muff  be  drawn  a 
line,  to  leparate  the  given  numbers  from 
their  difference,  when  it  is  found. 

Then, having  placed  the  idler  number 
under  the  greater,  the  operation  may  be 
thus  performed. 

Rule,  Begin  at  the  right-hand  figure 
or  place  of  units,  as  in  addition,  and 
fubtrad  the  lower  figure  from  the  figure 
that  (lands  over  it,  letting  down  the  dif¬ 
ference  underneath  the  fame;  if  the  two 
figures  chance  to  be  equal,  fet  down  a 
cypher.  But,  if  the  up  figure,  be  lefs 
than  the  lower,  then  you  mull  add  ro 
to  the  upper  figure  more  than  it  is,  and 
from  that  fum  fubtraeft  the  lowed  figure, - 
fetting  down  the  remainder,  as  before  di- 
re<dcd.  Now,  bccaufe  the  10,  thus 
added,  was  Iuppofed  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  next  fuperior  place,  viz.  of  tens,  in 
Vol.  IV. 
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the  upper  figures,  therefore  you  muff  call 
the  next  lower  figure  one  more  than  it 
really  is,  and  then  proceed  to  fabtruct  in 
that  place  as  in  the  former;  and  lb  gra¬ 
dually  on  flora  one  row  of  figures  to  ano¬ 
ther,  until  all  be  done. 

Examp.  1.  I.et  it  be  required  to  find 
the  difference  between  6785  and  4572,. — * 
That  is,  let  4 572.  be  lubtr acted  from 
6785.  Thefe  numbers  being  placed 
down  as  before  directed,  will  Hand 

wu  5  <>785 
1  husd 

£4571 
2  2  x  3 . 

Beginning  at  the  place  of  units,  take 
2  from  s  and  there  will  remain  3,  which 
mud  be  lit  down  underneath  its  own 
place  ;  and  then  proceed  to  the  place  of 
tens,  taking  7  from  8  and  there  will  re¬ 
main  1,  to  be  let  down  underneath  its 
own  place;  again,  at  the  place  of  hun¬ 
dreds,  take  5  from  7  and  there  remains 
2,  which  it  let  down  in  its  place  ;  ladly 
take  4  from  6  and  there  remains  2, 
which  being  fet'  underneath  its  own 
place,  the  work  is  finifhed,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  1b  found  will  be  221322:6785  — 
4572,  as  was  required. 

SUBTPv ACT! ON  of  divers  Deromina- 
tious ,  as  of  money,  &c~—  Begin  with’  the 
lowed  or  lead  denomination,  and  fub- 
traff  the  figure  or  figures  in  that  place 
from  the  figure  or  figures  that  ftand  over 
them  of  the  fame  denomination,  letting 
down  the  remainder  ;  but  if  the  lower 
figure  be  greater  than  that  above  it,  you 
mud  increafe  the  upper  figure  by  adding 
to  it  one  of  the  next  luperior  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  from  that  lum  fub  tract,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  next  fuperior  deno- 
mination,  and  add  one  to  the  lower 
figure  for  what  you  borrowed,  as  in  whole 
numbers; 

/•  S.  d»  /.  Si  d\ 

From  386  9  S  .  From  569  10  6 

Take  173  4  6  Sub.  389  15  8 


213  5  2  179  14  10 

The  fird  of  thefe  examples  is  felf-evi- 
dent  :  in  the  fecond  example,  beginning 
at  the  place  of  pence,  being  the  lead,  de¬ 
nomination,  I  am  to  take  8  from  6,  but 
as  that  cannot  be  done.,  1  mud,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ride,  botrow  one  of  the  next 
denomination,  viz.  is.  and  add  it  to 
the  6  d  which  makes  it  18  d.  then  I  take 
8  d.  from  it,  and  tiiere  Remains  10  d.  to 
be  fet  down  underneath  the  place  of 
pence;  that  done,  i  proceed  to  the  place 
of  (hillings,  carrying  1  to  the  lower 
figure  1 5  for  what  l  borrowed,  which 
L  1  makes 
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makes  x6,  which  from  ten  cannot  be 
got  ;  but  from  30,  by  borrowing  one  of 
the  next  denomination  ,  viz.  1  l.  and  there 
remains  14,  which  having  fctvlown  in  its 
prop  r  place,  I  proceed  to  the  place  of 
pounds,  where  carrying  the  one  1  bor¬ 
rowed  to  p  makes  10  from  19,  and  there 
remains  9  ;  and  fo  on  as  in  whole  num¬ 
bers  till  all  be  fini tired. 

S  u  B  ST  RAC  T  i  ON  f  Algebra ,  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  following  genera!  rule  - 
Change  the  figns  of  the  quantity  to  be 
fubt  rafted  in  their  contrary  figns,  and 
th  n  add  it,  fo  changed,  to  the  quantity, 
from  which  it  was  to  be  fubr-ractcd  and 
the  fum  a  riling  by  this  .addition  is  the 
r  mainder.  For  to  subtract  any  quantity 
p motive,  or  negative,  is  the  lame  as  to 
add  the  oppolite  kind. 

Example.  From  -{-  ..$:a  8  a  —  7  k 

Subtraft  3  a  3  a  -f-  4  b 

S  a— 11  b 

Remainder  5  a  —  3  a,  or  %  a 
From  z  a  ■ —  3  x  -\~  5  y  —  6 
Subtract  6  a  -j~  4  x  4-  5  y  -r  4 


Rem  —4  a  —  1  x  c  —  jo 

It  is  evident,  that  to  fubtracl  or  take 
away  a  decrement  is  the  fame  as  adding 
an  equal  increment.  If  we  take  away 
b  from  a  —  b,  there  remains  a  ;  and  if 
we  add  -f-  b  to  a  —  /,  the  fum  is  like- 
wife  a.  In  general,  the  fub tradition  of 
a  negative  quantity  is  equivalent  to  ad¬ 
ding.  its  pofitive  value 

SUBTRIPLE  Rdio,  is  when  one 
number  or  quantity  is  contained  in  ano¬ 
ther  three  times. 

4  hits,  z  is  laid  to  be  the  fubtriple  of 
6,  and  6  the  triple  of  3,. 

SUCCEDANEUM,  in  pharmacy,  a 
remedy  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  another 
fir  ft  prefer!  bed,  when  the  ingredients  are 
wanting  necefiary  for  the  compofition  of 
that"  other- 

SUCCESSION,  in  philofophy,  an 
idea Which  we  get  by  refF fling  on  that 
train  of  ideas  constantly  following  one 
another  in  our  minds,  when  awake.  See 

idea. 

Succession,  in  law,  implies  a 
right  to  the  whole  effects  left  by  a 

deft:  nil. 

SUCCULA,  in  mechanics,  a  bare 
axis,  or  cylinder,  with  haves  to  it  round, 
but  without  any  tympanum  or  peritro- 

chium. 

-SUCKERS,  in  gardening,  the  fame 
with  off-fets.  See  Off-Jets. 

RUCTION,  the  aft  of  fucking  or 
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drawing  up  a  fluid,  the  air,  water,  milk, 
or  the  like,  by  means  of  the  mouth  and 
lungs.  There  are  many  effefts  vulgarly 
attributed  to  fuftion,  which,  in  reality, 
have  very  different  caufes.  As  when  any 
one  fucks  water,  or  any  other  liquor,  up 
through  a  pipe,  it  is  commonly  thought, 
that  by  that  aft  ion  the  perfon  draws  the 
air  up  into  his  mouth,  and  that  the 
water,  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  follows 
it  by  a  kind  of  attraftion,  as  if  the  air 
and  water  hung  together ;  and  others 
fancy,  that  the  air  moves  into  the  mouth 
of  the  fucker,  and  the  water  moves  up 
after  the  air,  to  prevent  a  vacuum, 
which,  they  fay,  nature  abhors  :  whereas 
the  true  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is 
only  that  the  air  and  atmolphere  preftes, 
wbb  its  whole  weight,  uniformly  on  the 
ft :r. face  of  the  liquor  in  the  veflel ;  and 
confequently,  prevents  any  one  part  of 
the  water  to  rife  higher  than  the  other 
there  :  and  if  a  pipe  be  put  in,  of  any 
tolerable  large  bore,  and  be  open  at  both 
ends,  the  water  will  rife  within  the  pipe 
to  the  fame  height  as  without,  and  in¬ 
deed,  a  little  higher,  becaufe  the  prefTure 
of  the  air  within  the  pipe  is  a  little  taken 
off'  by  bearing  againft  the  fides  of  the 
pipe.  Now  when  any  one  applies  his 
mouth  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe  and 
fucks,  his  lips  fo  ftrongly  inciofe  the 
pipe,  that  no  air  can  get  between  them 
and  it ;  and  by  the  voluntary  motion  of 
the  fpirits  in  the  mufcles,  the  cavity  of 
his  thorax,  or  breaff,  is  opened  and  en¬ 
larged  ;  by  which  means  the  air  is  in¬ 
cluded  there,  hath  now  a  much  larger 
place  to  dilate  itfelf  in,  and.  confe- 
quently,  cannot  prefs  fo  ftrongly  againft 
the  upper  end  of  the  pipe,  as  it  did  be¬ 
fore  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  was  fo  en¬ 
larged,  and  when  the  weight  of  the  whole 
atmofphere  kept  its  fpring  bent.  And 
that  weight  or  prefTure  being  now  taken 
ofl'  by  the  lips  of  the  man  that  fucks, 
the  equilibrium  is  deftroyed,  the  air  gia- 
vitates  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  but 
cannot  do  fo  on  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
pipe,  becaufe  the  junfture  of  the  lips 
takes  it  offj  and  the  fpring  of  the  air 
included  in  the  thorax,  being  weakened 
by  the  dilation  of  its  cavity,  it  cannot’ 
prefs  fo  hard  againft  the  upper  oiifice  of 
the  pipe,  as  the  water  will  do  againft  the 
lower,  and,  confequently  the  water 
inuft  be  forced  up  into  the  pipe.  It  is 
much  the  fame  thing  in  the  fuftion  of  a 
common  pump  :  the  fucker  being  tight, 
takes  off  entirely  the  prefTure  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  on  the  furface  of  the  water 

within 
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within  the  barrel  of  the  pump  ;  and, 
conlequcntly,  the  atmofphcre,  bv  its 
weight,  mult  force  the  water  no  to  make 
the  equilibrium. 

SUDAMINA,  little  heat  pimples  in 
the  fkin,  like  the  millet-grains,  frequent 
in  youth,  efpedally  thofe  of  a  hot  tem¬ 
perament,  and  that  ufe  much  exercife. 

SUDORIFIC,  in  medicine,  a  remedy 
that  caufes  or  promotes  fweat.  The 
word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  fudor , 
fweat,  and  ficio,  to  caufe. 

SUET,  in  anatomy,  the  folid  fat 
found  in  feveral  animals,  as  flieep,  oxen. 
3zc.  but  not  in  the  human  fpecics. 

SUFFOCATION,  in  medicine,  the 
privation  of  refpiration,  or  breathing; 
which  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  a  con- 
geftion  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  i o  as  to 
prevent  the  ingrefs  of  the  air.  The 
fumes  of  wine,  or  other  (hong  liquors, 
when  boiling,  like  wife  caufe  foffbeation  ; 
as  do  the  fumes  of  lime,  charcoal,  anti¬ 
mony,  fulphur,  vitriol,  j'pirit  of  nitre, 
See.  " 

*  SUFFOLK,  a  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  noirth  by  Norfolk,  on  the 
well  by  Cambridgefhire,  on  the  fouth  by 
ElTex,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  German 
ocean.  It  is  lixty-two  miles  in  length, 
and  twenty-two  in  breadth,  and  contains 
575  parifhes  and  twenty-eight  market- 
towns.  The  commodities  are  excellent 
butter,  all  forts  of  corn,  peafe,  hemp, 
and  feveral  manufactures ;  and  the  coat! 
has  been  noted  for  the  fifhing  trade. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Little  Oufe, 
the  Waveney,  the  Stour,  the  Orwel, 
the  Deben,  the  Ore,  and  the  Blvth, 
The  air  is  fweet  and  wholefome.  Ipfwich 
and  St.  Edmund’s -Bury  are  the  principal 
towns. 

SUFFRAGAN,  an  appellation  given 
to  fimple  bifbops,  with  refpeCt  to  arch- 
bifhops,  on  whom  they  depend,  and  to 
whom  appeals  lie  from  the  bifhop’s 
court. 

SUFFRAGF,  a  voice  or  vote  given  in 
an  alfembly  where  fomething  is  deliberated 
on,  or  where  a  perfon  is  deified  to  an  of¬ 
fice  or  benefice. 

SUFFUSION,  in  medicine,  the  fame 
with  catarafi.  See  CataraB. 

SUGAR,  Saccharum,  a  very  fweet 
agreeable  fubftance,  extracted  from  a 
kind  of  canes,  or  reeds,  growing  in  great 
plenty  in  both  the  Eaft  and  eft- In  dies. 

'  Sugar  grows  in  a  long  ftalk,  which  is 
called  a  cane,  full  of  joints,  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  inches  afunder,  and.  about 
fix  feet  high,  the  fprouts  and  leaves  of 
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which  riling  up  fo  high,  as  may  make  it 
near  eight  feet  in  all.  The  body  of  the 
cane  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  feldom 
more;  the  colour  of  the  cane-tons  is  a 
pure  grafs-green  ;  the  cane  i&felf  is  yel- 
lowifh  when  ripe  :  it  is  covered  with  a 
thin  fkin  or  bark,  fo  me  tv  hat  hard  on  the 
infide,  being  of  a  white  ipungy  fubftance, 
full  of  juice,  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  fuck  and  eat  in  great  quantities, 
without  injuring  their  health  :  nothing 
is  pleafanter  than  this  lap,  when  the 
cane  is  ripe  ;  it  is  atfo  very  nourifhing 
and  wholefome,  if  taken  with  modera¬ 
tion.  Their  way  of  eating  it  is  thus: 
they  cut  the  fkin  or  rind  off,  and  put  the 
pile  or  fpungv  parts  into  their  mouths, 
when  the  juice  wilt  come  out  more  freely 
than  honey  out  of  the  comb:  it  is  not 
forfeiting,  but  the  cleaned  and  beft  fweet 
in  the  univrrfe.  The  nature  of  this 
juice  is  much  like  that  of  apples,  but 
fomething  thicker  ;  it  is  yellow  when 
the  cane  is  ripe,  clean,  and  without  any 
ill  tafte  or  fmelh  and  goes  off  the  palate 
as  fweetly  as  it  came  on.  Of  this  juice, 
fogar,  rum,  and  melaftes  are  made. 

Sugar,  is  foppofed  to  unite  the  unc¬ 
tuous  part  of  tile  food  with  the  animal 
juices.  Hence  fbme  have  concluded, 

that  it  increases  corpulence  or  fatnefs  ; 
others,  that  it  has  a  contrary  effeft,  by 
preventing  die  reparation  of  the  oily 
matter,  which  forms  fat,  from  the 
blood;  and  others,  that  it  renders  the 
juices  thicker  and  more  fluggifh,  retards 
the  circulation,  obftrufts  the  natural  fe- 
credons,  and  thus  occafions  or  aggravates 
fcorbutic,  caehesftic,  hypochondriacal,  and 
other  diforders.  General  experience, 
however,  has  not  fh-wn,  that  fogar  pro¬ 
duces  any  of  thefe  efh-Cts  in  any  remark¬ 
able  degree  :  its  moderate  ufe  appears  to 
be  innocent;  and  perhaps,  of  all  that 
have  yet  been  difeoven  d,  it  is  the  mod 
univerfally  innocent  and  inoffcnfive,  as  ' 
well  as  the  mo  ft  fimple  fweet.  Sugar 
preferves  both  animal  and  vegetable  fob- 
ftances  from  putrefaction,  and  appears 
to  poflefs  this  power  in  a  higher  degree 
than  the  common  alimentary  fait  ;  ani¬ 
mal  flefh  having  been  prefer ved  by  it  un¬ 
tainted  for  upwards  of  three  years.  From 
this  it  has  been  fometimes  applied  ex¬ 
ternally  as  a  balfamic  and  antifeptic. 
The  impure  brown  fugars,  by  virtue  of 
of  their  oily  or  treacly  matter,  prove 
emollient  and  gently  laxative.  The  ufes 
of  fugar  in  medicinal  compofuions,  whe¬ 
ther 'for  their  prefervation,  for  procuring 
the  intended  form  and  confidence,  or 
L  I  i  for 
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for  reconciling  to  the  flomach  and  palate 
lubdancts  of  thc-mfelvcs  difgudful,  are 
too  obvious  to  require  being  enlarged 
on. 

Sui>ar  was  known  to  the  ancients  ; 
Diofcoiides  and  Galen  called  it  faccha- 
rum,  and  Th  ophruftus  mel  in  arundi- 
nibus,  honey  in  reeds.  Arrian  alfo  calls 
it  mel  arundineum,  and  iEgineta  fal  In- 
dicus,  Indian  fait .  Not  with  ftandipg, 
however,  that  the  antients  were  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  fugar,  they  did  not  bring 
it  into  common  ufe  as  we  do.  A 1 1  their 
writers,  however,  mention  it  as  a  thing 
known.  Strabo  fays,  that  Indian  honey, 
as  he  calls  it,  was  produced  without  bees. 
Lucan  (peaks  of  the  honey-juice  of 
reeds ;  and  Varro  tells  us,  “that  a  fweet 
juice  was  expreded  from  the  Indian  reeds, 
and  was  equal  to  honey  .  Seneca  tells  us 
of  honey  found  in  reeds,  in  India,  and 
is  in  fome  doubt  whether  it  was  a  honey- 
dew,  as  they  fuppofed  manna  to  be,  or 
whether  it  was  the  genuine  product  of 
thofe  reeds.  The  Greeks  indifferently 
called  the  fugar  of  thole  rimes  by  the 
names  of  honey,  fait,  .and  fugar.  . 

Diofcorides  makes  it  a  kind  of  honey, 
and  fays,  that  behdes  the  common  ho¬ 
ney,  there,  was  another  fort  called  fac- 
charum,  which  was  found  in  reeds,  in 
Arabia  and  the  Indies,  and  was  like  a 
fait,  hard  and  brittle  under  the  teeth. 
Pliny  alfo  agrees  that  there  were  fugar- 
canes  in  Arabia,  which  produced  fugar 
like  thofe  of  the  Indies,  but  that  it  was 
inferior  to  that  oi  India. 

We  find  by  all  their  accounts,  that 
they  knew  the  fweet  juice  of  thefe  reeds, 
and  that  they  alfo  fometimes,  had  lent 
over  to  them  concreted  granules  cf  real 
fugar,  which  had  exfudated  from  the 
reeds,  and  dried  in  the  fun  to  aha'rnnefs  ; 
thsfe  were  the  pieces  of  fugar  which  Diof¬ 
corides  mentions,  as  crackling  under  the 
teeth.  -.And  others  tells  us  they  w'ere  of 
the  flze  of  a  pea,  or  at  the  mod  of  a 
horfe-bean.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
thev  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  making 
fugar  by  boiling  the  juice. 

In  forne  parts  of  North  America,  parti¬ 
cular  y  in  Canada,  a  kind  of  iugar  is 
prepared  from  the  juice  which  iducs  upon 
wounding  or  boring  certain  fpeeies  of 
the  maple-tree,  one  of  which  is  named 
from  hence  the  fugar  maple  ;  as  alfo 
from  the  wild  or  b  ack  1  irch,  the  honey- 
locud,  and  the  hickery.  The  maple  is 
moll  commonly  made  ufe  for  this  pur- 
t>ofe,  as  being  the  riched,  and  as  bed  en¬ 
during  the  long  and  ievere  winters  of 
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j  that  climate.  The  juice  is  boiled  down, 
without  any  addition,  to  a  thick  qon- 
fidence,  then  taken  off  from  the  fire, 
k  pt  dining  till  its  heat  is  abated,  and 
fee  in  a  cold  place;  where  the  fugar 
quickly  concretes  into  grains,  redoubling, 
common  brown  fugar. 

The  common  birch  bleeds  alfo  a  large 
quantity  of  a  fweet' fh  juice,  which  yields 
on  being  infpiffateef  a  fweet  faline  con¬ 
crete,  not  however  perfedlly  of  the  fac- 
charine  kind,  but  deeming  to  approach 
!  more  to  the  nature  of  manna  There 
are  fun  dry.  other  vegetables,  raifed  in  our 
own  country,  which  afford  faccharine 
concretes ;  as  beet  roots,  (kirrets,  parf- 
nips,  potatoes,  celery,  red-cabbage-, 
dalks,  the  young  (hoots  of  Indian-wheat, 
& c.  The  fugar  is  mod  readily  obtained 
from  thefe,  by  making  a  tinclure  of  the 
fubjeft  in  redriSed  fpirit  of  wine  ;  which 
when  fa tu rated  by  heat  will  depefite  the 
fugar  upon  (landing  in  the  cold. 

SUG.AR- MILJL,  a  machine  for  braid¬ 
ing  the  fugar-canes,  in  order  to  extracb 
their  juice,  for  making  fugar. 

SuGAR-CANDY,  tsaccharurn  Candum , • 
or  Cryftallhum\  is  fugar  depurated  and 
chryd  alii  fed. 

This  is  better  made  of  earthed  fugar,. 
than  refined  fugar,  bt-caufe  the  former  is 
fweeter.  The  fugar  to  be  ufed  herein  is 
fird  didolved  in  weak  lirpe- water,  then 
clarified,  feummed,  drained  through  a 
cloth,  and  boiled,  and  put  in  forms  or 
moulds  that  are  traverfed  with  little  rods, 
to  retain  thefugar,  as  it  crydallifes.  1  hefe 
forms  are  fufpended  in  a  hot  dove,  with 
a  pot  underneath,  to  receive  the  fyrup 
that  drops  out  at  the  hole  in  the  botom, 
which  is  half  hopped,'  that  the  filtration 
may  be  gentler.  When  the  forms  are 
full,  the  dove  is  (hut  up,  and  the  fire 
made  very  vehement.  Upon  this  the 
fugar  fade  ns  to  the  dicks  that  crofs  the 
forms,  and  there  hangs  in  little  fplinters 
of  cry  dal.  When  the  fugar  is  quite  dry, 
the  forms  are  broke  and  thefugar  taken 
out,  candied.  Red  fitgar-candy  they 
make,  by  cadinginto  the  veffel,  where  the 
fugar  is  boiling,  a  little  juice  of  the  Indi¬ 
an  fig  ;  and,  if  it  is’  defired  to  have  it  per¬ 
fumed,  they  cad  a  drop  of  fome  ehence  in, 
whe  n  the  fugar  is  putting  into  the  forms. 

1  his  method  of  making  fugar-candy  is 
that  of  F.  Labat  p  radii  fed  in  the  Cara- 
bces  :  the  method  in  Europe,  deferibed 
by  Pomet,  is  (bmowhat  different. 

White  Sugar-Candy,  they  make  of 
white  refined  fugar,  boiled  with  water  in- 
Ao  a  thick  fyrup,  in  a  large  pan.  It  is 

candied 
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candied  in  a  ftove,  whither  it  is  carried 
inelofed  in  brafs  peels,  eroded  with  little 
gods,  about  which  the  crydals  fallen,  as 
they  are  formed.  1  he  fire  of  the  ftove 
is  kept  equable  for  fifteen  days  ;  after 
which  the  fugar  is  taken  out  of  the  peels 
'to  be  dried.  Red  or  brown  fugar-catidy 
is  made  like  the  white,  except  that  they 
only  ufe  brown  fiugars  and  earthen  pots. 

Bariev  St'GAR.  Saccbarum  Horde  alum, 
is  a  fugar  boiled  till  it  is  brittle,  and  then 
call  on  a  (lone  anoited  with  oil  of  Iweet 
almonds,  and  formed  into  twilled  (licks, 
about  the  length  of  the  hand,  and  the 
thicknefs  of  a  finger.  It  ihould  be  boiled 
lip  with  a  deco&ion  of  bariey,  whence  it 
takes  its  name  ;  but  in  lieu  thereof  they 
now  generally  ufe  common  water,  to 
make  the  fugar  the  finer. — To  give  it 
the  brighter  amber  colour,  they  fome- 
times  call  fa  (Iron  into  it. —  It  is  found 
very  good  for  the  cine  of  colds  and 
rheums. 

SUIT,  in  law,  is  ufed  in  different 
fenfes  ;  as,  i.  For  an  adtion,  whether, 
perfonal  or  real.  z.  Suit  of  court,  or 
ihit-fervice,  which  is  an  attendance  the 
tenant  owes  to  his  lord’s  court.  3.  Suit 
eovenat,  where  a  perfon  has  covenanted 
to  do  fervice  in  the  court  of  the  lord.  4. 
Suit  cuflom,  which  is  where  one  and  his 
anceftors  have  owed  fuittime  out  of  mind. 
5.  It  is  ufed  for  a  petition  to  the  king,  or 
any  perfon  of  dignity:  where  a  lord  dif- 
trains  his  tenant  for  fuit,  and  none  is 
due  ;  in  this  cafe,  the  party  may  have  an 
attachment  againfl  him  to  appear  in  the 
king’s  court.  6.  Suit  of  the  king’s  peace, 
is  an  adtion  brought  againfl  a  perfon  for 
breach  of  the  king's  peace  ;  as  in  the 
cafe  of  treafons,  felonies,  01  trefpaffes. 

SULPHUR,  in  natural  hi  [lory,  a  mi¬ 
neral  fubftance,  fufibie  and  inflammable 
by  fire,  and  not  diffolublc  or  mifcible  in 
wafer.  The  name  of  fulphur  has  been 
applied  by  fome  to  the  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple  of  bodies;  by  others,  to  all  inflam¬ 
mable  mixts,  or  fubffances  participating 
of  this  principle  ;  and  the  alchemifts 
fpeak  alfo  of  a  fulphur  that  does  ,  not 
burp.  Vegetables,  oils  and  refins,  ani¬ 
mal  fats,  mineral  bitumens,  are  by  forne 
called  fuiphurs  ;  and  by  fome  fulphur  it- 
felf  is  referred  to  the  bitumens.  This 
confufion  has  given  rife  to  numerous 
errors  and  abfurdities  :  how  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  true  fulphur,  in  all  its  pro¬ 
perties,  from  bitumens,  or  oils,  or  any 
otheg  kind  of  inflammable  body!  If 
every  thing  that  burns  was  to  be  called 
iuiphur,  we  might  with  equal  propriety 
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call  everything  that  is  liquid  by  the  name' 
of  water,  or  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or  vine¬ 
gar,  or  oil.  or  any  other  particular  liquor. 
Experiment  has  fully  evinced,  that  fill- 
phnr  is  no  other  than  the  concentrated : 
vitiiolic  acid  combined  with  a  (mall  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  phlogifHc  or  inflammable 
principle  ;  and  to  this  combinat  ion,  alone, , 
which  is  always  one  and  the  fame,  except¬ 
ing  for  adventitious  admixtures,  the  moral 
judicious  chemifts  have  wholly  confined* 
the  name. 

Sulphur  is  a  folid  brittle  concrete,  of  at, 
yeliow  colour  inclining  a  little  so  grecn- 
ifh,  in  fome  degree  glolfy,  Held  in  the, 
warm  hand,  it  crackles  or  burfts :  and 
leaves  on  the  hand  a  particular  kind  of 
fmell.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  am 
equal  bulk  of  wat  r. 

It  melts  in  a  fmaU  degree  of  heat  into- 
a  red  pellucid  fluid,  and  on  cooling  con¬ 
cretes  again  into  its  original  appearance.; 

1  Some  have  endeavoured  to  purify  fulphur 
from  the  drofl’y  matters  which  are  often 
mixed  with  it,  by  melting  and  pouring  ic 
into  fpirit  of  wine  :  others  have  melted  it 
with  wax,  and  poured  the  fluid  mixture 
into  water  when  the  fulphur  tubfides,  and 
the  wax  arises  to  the  furfa.ee,  carrying  up 
with  it  a  part  of  the  impurities.  With 
regard,  to  fpirit  of  wine,  it  can  have 
no  effect  in  feparating  foreign  matters 
from  the  fulphur,  though  it  feems  in 
Tome  meafure  to  heighten  the  yellow 
colour.  Vfiax  on  the  other  hand  renders 
it  greener,  and  if  the  fufion  is  feveral 
times  repeated,  changes  it  quite  blackiih. 

Sulphur  kept  in  fufion,  gradually  ex¬ 
hales :  if  the  air  is  excluded,  it  fubllmes 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  vefTel,  without 
undergoing  any  other  alteration,  than 
being  reduced  into  the  form  of  powder  or 
flowers.  This  property  affords  a  method 
of  purifying  it  efFtaffually  from  earthy, 
fl:ony;  or  other  fixed  matters  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  of  reducing  it  into  a  finer  pow¬ 
der  than  can  eafiiy  be  obtained  by  tritursp 
tion.  Where  only  a  final!  quantity  of 
flowers  of  fulphur  is  wanted,  the  fub li¬ 
ma  tion  may  be  performed  in  a  jar,  with 
aludels  dolely  lut  d  upon  it,  and  a  blind- 
head  at  top.  In  England,  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  particular  perfons  in  the  way 
of  trade  :  the  iubiindnp  vefTel  is  an  iron 

o 

pot,  fo  large  as  to  hold  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  weight  or  more  of  ftrphur,  about  a 
fourth  of, its  capacity  remaining  empty  : 
the  recipient  is  an  arched  room  built  above 
the  pot,  and  communicating  wish  it  at 
one  fide  by  an  aperture  of  fix  or  eight  or 
more  inches  in  diameter,  'i  he  room  is 

iinccj 
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lined  with  glazed  tiles ;  and  furnifhed 
with  a  door,  by  which  a  man  may  creep 
in,  when  the  operation  is  finifhed,  to 
fweep  out  the  flowers.  In.  the  middle 
of  the  door  is  a  fmall  hole,  which  is 
opened  occafionaily  during  the  fublima- 
tion,  for  examining  whether  the  flowers 
continue  or  have  cea fed  to  arife. 

In  open  vcflels,  fulphur  readily  takes 
fire  from  the  contact  of  ignited  bodies,  and 
if  kept  in  fufion,  burns  entirely  away, 
with  a  blue  flame,  and  a  difliifive  itfffo - 
eating  fume.  This  fume  is  no  other  than 
the  vitriolic  acid  volatilized  by  the  flame  : 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  it  may  be  de¬ 
tained,  and  condenfed  into  a  liquid  form, 
by  placing  over  the  burning  fulphur  ca¬ 
pacious  glafs  veilels,  replete  with  aqueous 
vapours  I  the  larger  the  receivers,  and  the 
lefs  communication  the  flame  has  with  the 
external  air,  the  more  of  tile  fumes  will 
be  preferved. 

The  common  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pofe  confifts  of  a  little  earthen  difb,  for 
burning  the  fulphur  in;  a  glafs  bell, 
filfpended  over  the  flame  ;  and  a  broad 
glafs  or  earthen  veffel,  which  fupports 
the  difh  with  the  fulphur,  and  receives  the 
acid  liquor  as  it  drops  from  the  lides  of 
the  bell.  Many  variations  have  been 
made  in  this  apparatus,  with  a  view  to 
detain  the  fumes  more  effectually.  In- 
ftead  of  the  hell,  from  which  the  acid  has 
received  the  name  of  fpiritus  fulphuris' 
per  eampanam,  fome  have  employed  a 
glafs  differing  from  that  fhape  in  having 
a  rim  turned  in  at  the  bottom,  and  a  tube 
at  the  top,  to  which  a  receiver  is  fitted 
as  an  enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  the 
veffel ;  others  a  retort,  with  its  bottom 
cut  out,  and  a  glafs  body  or  tubulated 
receiver  applied  to  its  neck;  others  a 
receiver,  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom  for 
admitting  the  flame  ;  others  a  glafs  body, 
with  fome  water  in  its  bottom,  holes  in 
the  Tides,  a  crucible  with  burning  fulphur 
placed  in  the  water,  and  another  body 
inverted  on  the  mouth  :  fome  have  fuf- 
pended  the  burning  fulphur  in  a  wooden 
cafk  half  full  of  water,  and  afterwards 
rectified  the  liquor.  The  grand  difficulty 
is,  that  fulphur  will  not  burn  without  a 
draught  of  air,  and  the  acids  fumes  are  fo 
volatile  that  far  the  greatefl  part  of  them 
is  carried  off  by  the  air.  Some  direCt  a 
little  nitre  to  be  mixed  with  the  fulphur, 
to  promote  its  burning;  but  though 
nitre  is  undoubtedly  of  advantage  in  that 
refpeCt,  it  is  injurious  in  another;  ren¬ 
dering  the  product  impure,  by  giving  out 
its  own  acid  along  with  that  of  the  ful- 
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phur.  Many  other  contrivances  have 
been  made,  but  none  with  any  commen  ¬ 
dable  fuccefs  ;  the  fame  acid  being  obtaina¬ 
ble  at  a  much  ea*ficr  rate  from  vitriol,  than 
by  any  methods  of  procedure  to  which 
fulphur  has  hitherto  been  fubmitted. 
The  bed  way  hitherto  dificovered  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  acid  fpirit  of  fulphur  in  a  vo¬ 
latile  (late,  is  that  given  by  Stahl :  the 
fulphur  is  made  to  burn  (lowly  by  means 
of  a  wick,  a  number  of  aludels  fet  over 
it,  and  a  cloth  moiftened  with  throng 
alcaline  ley  placed  in  each  aludel  :  as 
foon  as  any  of  the  cloths  become  dry,  a 
moift  one  is  put  in  its  room.  The  alca¬ 
line  fait  which  the  cloths  were  impregna¬ 
ted  with,  imbibes  the  acid  fumes,  and  is 
thus  converted  into  a  neutial  fait,  which 
is  eaflly  rubbed  out.  It  is  the  volatile 
vitriolic  acid  that  this  fait  contains ;  and 
lienee,  upon  adding  to  it  common  oil  of 
vitriol,  in  a  tubulated  retort,  the  volatile 
fpirit  diftils,  leaving  the  alcali  combined 
with  the- more  powerful  fixed  acid-fuper- 
added  The  volatile  however,  as  well  as 
the  fixed  acid,  is  fiill  more  commodibufly 
and  advatageoufiy  obtainable  from  vitriol 
itfelf. 

Sulphur  unites  in  the  fire  with  mod 
metallic  bodies,  promotes  the  fufion  of 
the  refractory  ones,  iron  and  copper,  ren¬ 
ders  lead  on  the  cither  hand  almoft  unfu- 
fible,  and  debafes  the  quality  of  them  all. 
It  changes  feveral  into  the  appearance  of 
their  own  ores;  filvef,  into  a  foft  leaden 
coloured  fubftance,  refemhling  the  malle¬ 
able  filver  ore;  iron  and  copper  into  yel~ 
lowifh  concretes,  like  the  natural  pyrits; 
the  antimonial  regulus  into  antimony; 
quickfilver  and  arfenics  into  red  com¬ 
pounds,  the  fame  with  the  native  cinna¬ 
bar  and  red  arfenic;  lead  into  a  dark  co¬ 
loured  mafs,  like  its  common  ore;  tin 
into  a  fubftance  like  antimony,  a  form  in 
which  that  metal  is  never  found  in  the 
earth.  Pure  filver  does  not  aCt  upon 
gold,  but  fulphurated  alkali  or  hepar  ful¬ 
phuris  unites  with  gold  in  fufion  as  well 
as  with  other  metals,  and  renders  it  dif- 
foluble  in  water  fo  as  to  pafs  through  the 
pores  of  a  filter.  The  principal  ufe  of 
fulphur  is  in  fire-works,  and  for  making 
gunpowder.  It  is  like  wife  employed  in 
fome  woollen  manufactures,  in  bleaching, 
for  making  cinnabar,  by  the  wine-coop¬ 
ers,  for  fundry  ceconomieal  and  other 
like  purpofes.  It  is  ufed  medicinally  a- 
gainit  cutaneous  eruptions  and  diforders 
of  the  lungs  :  from  the  virtues  attributed 
to  it  in  this  laft  intention,  it  has  received 
the  name  of  anima  pulmonum. 
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SUM,  in  arithmetic,  See.  the  quan¬ 
tity  that  arifes  from  the  addition  of  two 
or  more  magnitudes,  numbers,  or  quan¬ 
tities  together.  The  fum 'of  an  equation 
is,  when  the  abfolute  number  being 
brought  over  to  the  other  fide  with  a  con¬ 
trary  fign,  the  whole  becomes  equal  too  : 
this  Dei  Cartes  calls  the  furii  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  propofed. 

*  SUMATRA,  an  ifland  of  the  Eaft 
Indian  Sea,  and  owe  of  the  three  large  ft 
of  the  Sunda  iflands,  lying  to  the  weft  of 
the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  and  the  ifland 
of  Borneo ;  and  is  feparateej.  from  Java 
by  the  ftreight  of  Sunda.  It  is  about 
7  5 o  miles  in  length,  and  175  in  breadth. 
This  ifland  lie's  nearly  under  the  equator. 
Here  the  natives  generally  build  their 
hollies  upon  pofts,  to  ft  cure  them  from 
the  yearly  innundations.  The  Englifh 
have  ftveral  forts  and  faftories  on  the  weft 
Coaft,  the  chief  of  which  is  Bencoolen, 
which  is  now  built  five  miles  up  the 
country,  the  place  where  it  flood  for¬ 
merly  being  very  unwholeforpe  ;  and 
they  have  given  it  the  name  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  fort.  1  he  chief  commodities  ex¬ 
ported  from  hence  are  pepper,  canes,  and 
gold-drift.  The  chief  grain  here  is  rice; 
and  they  have  alfb  lijgar,  plantancs, 
pine-apples,  cocoa-nuts,  limes,  citrons, 
oranges,  melons,  and  pomegranates. 
.Achin,  or  Atcheen,  is  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  place  for  trade,  and  lies  at  the  north- 
vv.ft  end  of  the  ifland;  elephants  are 
very  plentiful  here,  and  confequently 
their  teeth.  The  inhabitants  are  all  of  a 
black  complexion,  with  long  hair. 

SUMMARY,  in  matters  of  literature, 
the  fame  with  abridgment. 

Summary,  ho.vcver,  is  often  u fed  for 
a  table  of  contents,  placed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  books,  to  fiiew  the  principal 
heads  treated  of  therein. 

SUMMER,  one  of  the  feafons  of  the 
year,  commencing  in  thefe  northern  re¬ 
gions  on  the  day  the  fun  enters  Cancer, 
and  ending  when  he  quits  Virgo.  Or, 
more  ftriffly  and  univerfally,  the  fum- 
mer  begins  on  the  day  when  the  fun’s 
meridian  di fiance  from  the  zenith  is  the 
leaft ;  and  ends  on  the  day  when  his  dif¬ 
tance  is  a  mean  betwixt  the  greateft  and 
fmalleft.  The  end  of  fummer  coincides 
with  the  beginning  of  winter. 

Summer,  in  architecture,  a  large 
ftone,  the  firft  that  is  laid  over  columns 
and  pilallers,  in  beginning  to  make  a 
crofs  vault ;  or  it  is  the  ftone  'which,  be¬ 
ing  laid  over  a  piedroit  or  column,  is  hol- 
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lowed  to  receive  the  firft  haunceof  a  plat- 
band. 

Summer,  in  carpentry,  a  large  piece 
of  timber,  which  being  fupported  on  two 
ftone  piers  or  pofts,  ferves  as  a  lintel  to  a 
door,  window,  Sec. 

SUN,  S'ol,  in  aftronomy,  the  great 
luminary  which  enlightens  the  world, 
and,  by  his  prefence,  conftitutes  day. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Principia, 
piovcs  that  the  matter  of  the  fun  to  that 
of  Jupiter  is  nearly  as  1100  to  1;  and 
that  the  diftance  of  that  planet  from  the 
iun  is  in  the  fame  ratio  to  the  fun’s  fem> 
diameter,  lhat  the  matter  of  the  fun  to 
that  of  Saturn  is  as  2360  to  1  ;  and  the 
diftance  of  Saturn  from  the  fun  is  in  a 
ratio  but  a  little  lefs  than  that  to  the 
fun’s  femi-diameter.  And  confequently 
that  the  common  center  of  gravity  of 
the  fun  and  Jupiter  is  nearly  in  the  fuper- 
ficirs  of  the  fun  :  of  Saturn  and  the  fun, 
a  iitcle  within  it.  And  by  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  of  calculation  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  common  center  of  gravity  of  all 
the  planets  cannot  be  more  than  the 
length  of  the  folar  diameter  diftant  from 
the  center  of  the  fun.  This  common  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity  he  proves  to  be  at  reft  ; 
and  therefore,  though  the  fun,  by  reafon 
of  the  various  pofltion  of  the  planets, 
may  be  moved  every  way,  yet  it  cannot 
recede  far  from  the  common  center  of 
gravity.  And  this  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
accounted  the  center  of  opr  world.  Bock  3. 
prop.  12. 

By  means  of  the  folar  fpots  it  hath 
been  difeovered,  that  the  fun  revolves 
round  his  own  axis,  wdthout  moving 
(conflderably)  out  of  his  place,  in  about 
twenty-five  days.  And  that  the  axis  of 
this  motion  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  in 
an  angle  of  87  degrees,  30  minutes, 
nearly.  Gregor,  Jlftron. 

The  fun’s  apparent  diameter  being  fen- 
fibly  (hotter  in  December  than  in  June, 
as  is  plain  and  agreed  from  obfervation, 
the  fun  mu  ft  be  proportionabiy  nearer  to 
the  earth  in  winter  than  in  fummer;  in 
the  former  of  which  feafons  will  be  the 
perihelion,  in  the  latter  the  aphelion  :  and 
this  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  earth’s  mov¬ 
ing  fwifter  in  December  than  it  doth  in 
June.  For  fince,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
hath  demonftrated  by  a  line  drawm  to  the 
fun,  the  earth  always  deferibes  equal  areas 
in  equal  times,  whenever  it  moves  fwift¬ 
er,  it  mult  needs  be  nearer  to  the  fun. 
And  for  this  reafon  there  are  about  eight 
days  more  from  the  fun's  vernal  equinox 
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to  "the  autumnal,  than  from  the  autum¬ 
nal  to  the  vtrnal.  According  to  Mr. 
Caflini,  the  fun’s  greateft 'diflah.ee  from 
the  earth  is  2,2,374,  his  mean  diftance 
aaoo‘,  and  his  lead  difiance  -8 .12  ferni- 
diameters  of  the  earth..  And  that  the 
Sun’s  diameter  is  equal  to  100  diameters 
of  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  body  of 
the  fun  imift  be  .iooooco  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Azout  allures  us,  that  he  obferved 
by  a  very  exact  method,  the  fun’s  diame¬ 
ter  to  be  not  Ids  than  3  r  minutes  45  fe - 
conds,  in  his  apogee,  and  not  greater 
than  1%  minutes  45  Seconds,  in  his  pc- 
twee-: 

The  mean  apparent  diameter pf  the  fun, 
according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Nevytqn,  is  32  mi¬ 
nutes  iz  fceonds ;  in  his  theory  of  the 
moon,  0z  minutes  is  feco ads. 

If  you  divide  j5o  degrees  (x.  e.  the 
whole  ecliptic)  by  the  quantity  of  the  to¬ 
lar  year,  it  will  quote  59  minutes  8  Se¬ 
conds',  &c.  which  therefore  is  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fun’s  diurnal  motion.  And  if 
this  59  minutes  8  it  conds  be  divided  by 
42.4,  you  have  the  fun's  horary  motion, 
which  is  z  minutes  28  ltconds ;  and,  if 
you  will  divide  this  laft  by  60,  you  will 
have  this  motion  in  a  minute,  &c.  And 
this  way  are  the  tables  of  the  fun’s  mean 
motion,  which  you  have  in  the  books  of 
atironomical  calculation,  conflruffed. 

The  fun’s  horizontal  parallax. Dr.’  Gre¬ 
gory  and  Sir  ifaac  Newton  make  but  ro 
fe  conds. 

To  find  this  angle,  aftronomers  have 
attempted  variety  of  methods,  but  have 
as  yet  found  none  that  will  determine  it 
.exactly;  however,  by  many  repeated  ob- 
flotations  of  Dr.  Hdlley,  it  is  found  to 
he  not  grcatei  than  1  z1',  nor  lefs  than  9''. 
Wherefore  io-|"  (the  mean)'  has  been 
Hxed  upon  as  near  the  truth.  By  a 
L  unfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun’s  cl  i  fie,  the 
lame  gentleman  has  (hewn  how  the  fun’s 
parallax  may  be  determined  to  a  great 
nicety,  viz.  to  within  a  500'dth  part  of 
-the  whole.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  348, 
abridged  by  Jones,  Vol.  IV. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Optics,  gives 
good  reafons  to  fugpbfc  the  fun  and  fix,  d 
it  its  to  be  great  earths  vehemently  hot, 
whofe  heat  is  con ferved  by  the  great nefs 
of  their  bodies,  and  the  mutual  action 
and  re-a£tion  between  them  and  the  light 
woich  they  emit;  and  whofe  parts  are 
•kept  from  fuming  away,  not  only  by 
tueir  fixity,  fut  alio  by  the  vaft  weight 
a  id  denfity  of  the  atmofpheres  incum- 
b.'Ui  on  them,  and  every  way  ftrongly 
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com  prefix  it  g  them,  and  condenfxng  the 
vapours  and  exhalations  which  arife  from 
them.  Tiie  light  feems  to  be  emitted 
from  the  fun  and  fixed  flats  (which  pro¬ 
bably  are  funs  to  other  fyftcms)  much 
after  the  manner  as  iron,  when  heated  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  juft  going  into  fu- 
lion,  by  the  vibrating  motion  of  its  parts, 
emits,,  with  force  and  violence,  co- 
pi  pus  ft  reams  of  liquid  fire  all  around. 
Great  bodies  mu  ft  preferve  their  heat 
long-eft,  and  that,  perhaps,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  diameters. 

SUN-FL0 WE!<,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  of  a  ra- 
dialed  kind  ;  its  difk  is  made  up  of  flof- 
cuks,  and  its  outer  edge  of  femifiofcules  ; 
tilde  Hand  upon  Lire,  embryo  feeds,  and 
are  feparated  from  one  a  no:  her  by  little 
leaves  of  an  imbricated  figure,  and  con¬ 
tained  in  a  fcaly  hulk,  or  enp ;  the  em¬ 
bryos  finally  ' ripen  into  feeds  furnifhed 
with  two  little  leaves.  See  Helianthuz 
and  Helfanthemum. 

SUNDAY,  01  the  Lord’s  Day,  a 
folemn  feftival.  obferved  by  Chriftians  011 
the  firft  day  of  every  week,  in  memory 
of  our  Saviour’s  tefurrcfHon.  This  is  the 
principal  and  moft  noted  of  the  Chrifi- 
tian  feffi-vals,  and  was  obferved  with 
great  veneration  in  the  ancient  church, 
from  the  time  of  the  apoftles,  w  ho  therri- 
felves  are  often  laid  to  have  met  on  that 
day  for  divine  fervice.  It  is  like  wife 
called  the  Sabbath-day,  as  being  fubfti- 
tuted  in  the  room  of  the  Jewifh  fabbath. 
The  ancients  retained  the  name  Sunday, 
or  die  fo/is,  in  compliance  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  forms  of  fpeech,  the  firft  day  of  the 
week  being  fo  called  by  the  Romans,  be- 
caufe  it  was  dedicated  to  the  worfhip  of 
the  fun. 

Beiides  that  the  moft  folemn  patts  of 
the  Chriftiap  worth  ip  were  always  per¬ 
formed  on  Sundays,  this  day  was  diftin- 
guhited  by  a  peculiar  reverence  and  refpeft 
expreflcd  towards  it  in  the  obfervation  of 
foms  fpeeial  law’s  and  cuftoms.  Among 
thefe,  we  may  reckon  in  the  firft  place, 
Tiofe  imperial  laws  which  fufpended  all 
proceedings  at  law’s  upon  this  day  ex¬ 
cepting  only  fuch  as  were  of  abfolute  ne- 
ftity,  or  eminent  charity;  fuch  as  the 
manumiffibn  of  flaw  s  and  the  like. 
Neither  was  it  0 n  1  y  the  buffnels  of  the 
law',  but  all  fecular  and  ftrvile  employ¬ 
ments  were  fuperfeded  upon  this  day, 
triil  exc.  ptmg  adls  of  neceflity  and  mercy. 
Another  thing  which  the  chriftian  laws 
took  care  of,  to  fecure  the  honour  and' 
dignity  of  the  Lord’s  day,  was,  that  no 
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ludicrous  fports  or  games  ffiould  be  fol¬ 
lowed  on  this  day;  but  all  fuch  recreations 
■and,  refrelhments  as  tended  to  the  prefer- 
v  ,tion  or  conveniency  of  life  were  allow¬ 
ed  of ;  and  therefore  Sunday  was  al¬ 
ways  a  day  of  feafting,  and  it  was  not 
allowable  to  faft  thereon,  not  even  in 
Lent.  The  great  care  and  concern  of 
the  primitive  chriflians  in  the  religious 
observation  of  the  Lord’s  day,  appears 
fir  (I  from  their  conflant  attendance  upon 
ad  the  folemmties  of  public  worfhip,  from 
which  nothing  but  ficknefs,  imprison¬ 
ment,  banifhment,  or  fo  me  great  neceffi- 
ty  could  detain  them.  Secondly,  from 
their  zeal  in  frequenting  religious  aflem- 
blies  on  this  day,  even  in  times  of  the 
hotter!  perfecution,  when  they  were  of¬ 
ten  befet  and  feized  in  their  meetings  and 
congregations.  Thirdly,  from  their  (iu- 
dious  obfervations  of  their  vigils  or  noc¬ 
turnal  alTemblies  that  preceded  the  Lord’s 
day.  Fourthly,  from  their  eager  atten¬ 
dance  on  fennons,  in  many  places  twice 
upon  this  day,  and  their  conflant  retort¬ 
ing  to  evening  prayers,  where  there  was 
no  fermon.  Lalliy,  from  the  fevere 
cen  hires  in  dieted  on  thofc  who  violated 
the  laws  concerning  the  religious  obferva- 
tion  of  this  day,  fuch  perfons  being  ufu- 
aliy  punifhed  with  excommunication,  as 
appears  from  the  apoftolical  canftitutions, 
and  the  canons  of  i'everal  councils.  In 
the  Romilh  breviary,  and  other  offices, 
we  meet  with  a  diftindtion  of  Sundays, 
into  thofe  of  the  hr  ft  and  fecond  clafs  ; 
Sundays  of  the  firft  clafs  are,  Palm-fun- 
day,  Eafter-fuuday,  Advent,  Whit-fun- 
day,  & c.  thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs  are  the 
common  Sundays  of  the  year. 

By  our  laws,  no  perfon  is  to  do  any 
worldly  labour  on  this  day,  which  is  fet 
apart  for  the  ferviee  and  worfhip  of  God, 
except  works  of  neCeffity  and  charity, 
under  the  penalty  of  five  {hillings.  And 
if  any  perfon  cry,  or  expofe  to  fale  any 
wares,  or  goods  on  a  Sunday,  the  fame 
will  be  forfeited  to  the  poor,  &c.  the  of¬ 
fender  being  convicted  thereof  before  a 
juftice  of  the  peace,  &c.  who  is  authori¬ 
zed  to  caufe  the  penalties  and  forfeitures 
to  be  levied  by  diffrefs.  Yet  this  extends 
not  to  the  dreffing  of  meat,  nor  to  the 
Llling  of  milk  in  the  morning  or  evening, 
or  the  felling  of  mackrel  on  that  day. 
The  Sunday  is  not  a  day  in  law,  fo  that 
ho  procefs  lies,  or  may  he  ferved  thereon, 
except  for  treafon,  or  felony,  or  an  ei'eape. 
A  fa!e  of  goods,  or  contract  made  on  a 
Sunday,  is  deemed  void. 

Sunday  Letter.  See  Dominical  Letter. 
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SUPERCARGO,  a  perfon  employee! 
by  merchants  to  go  a  voyage,  and  overfee 
their  cargo,  or  lading,  and  difpofe  of  it 
to  the  beO:  advantage. 

SUPERC ILIUM,  in  anatomy,  the 
hairy  arch  extended  over  the  orbit  of 
each  eye. 

Superc ilium,  in  the  ancient  archie 
tefture,  the  uppermoft  member  of  the 
corniche,  called  by  the  moderns' corona, 
crown,  or  larmier. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  fora  fquare  member,  un¬ 
der  the  upper  tore  in  forne  pedeflals ;  foms 
authors  confound  it  with  the  tore  itfelf. 

SUPEREROGATION,  in  theology, 
what  a  man  does  beyond  his  duty,  or 
more  than  he  was  commanded  to  do. 
The  Romanifts  (land  up  (irenuoufly  for 
work  of  fupererogation,  and  maintain,, 
that  the  obfervance  of  evengeiical  coun¬ 
cils  is  fuch.  By  means  of  which,  a  (lock 
of  merit  is  laid  up,  which  the  church  has 
the  difpofal  of,  and  which  (he  diffributes 
in  indulgences  to  fuch  as  need.  The  re¬ 
formed  churches  do  not  allow  of  any 
work  of  fupererogation. 

SUPERFETATION,  in  medicine,  a 
fecond,  or  after-conception,  happening, 
when  the  mother,  already  pregnant,  con¬ 
ceives  of  a  later  coition  ;  fo  that  (lie  bears 
at  once  two  feetufes  of  unequal  age  and 
bulk,  and  is  delivered  of  them  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  We  meet  with  indances  of 
fuperfcetations  in  Hippocrates,  Ariflotle, 
Du  Laurens,  &c. 

SUPERFICIES,  or  Surface,  in  ge¬ 
ometry,  a  magnitude  confidered  as  having 
two  dimenfions,  or  extended  in  length 
and  breadth,  but  without  thicknefs  or 
depth.  In  bodies,  the  fuperficies  is  all  that 
prefents  itfelf  totheeye.  A  fuperficies  is 
chiefly  confidered  as  the  external  part  of  a 
folid.  When  we  fpeak  of  afurface  fimply^ 
and  without  any  regard  to  body,  we  ufu- 
ally  call  it  figure.  The  feveral  kinds  of 
fuperficies  are  as  follow,  Rectilinear  fu¬ 
perficies,  that  comprehended  between 
right  lines;  curvilinear  fuperficies,  that 
comprehended  between  curve  lints;  plane 
fuperficies,  is  that  which  has  no  inequali¬ 
ty,  but  lies  evenly  between  is  boundary 
lines;  convex  fuperficies,  is  the  exterior 
part  of  a  lpherical,  or  fpheroidical  body  ; 
and  a  concave  fuperficies,  is  the  internal 
part  of  an  orbicular  or  fpheroidical  body; 

The  meafure  or  quantity  of  a  fuperfi¬ 
cies,  or  furface,  is  called  the  area  thereof. 

i  he  finding  of  this  mealure,  or  area,  is 
called  the  quadrature  thereof. 

I  o  meafure  the  furfaces  of  the  feveral 
kinds  of  bodies,  as  fpheres,  cubes,  paral- 
M  m  leiopipeds, 
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lelopipeds,  pyramids,  prifms,  cones,  See. 
See  Sphere ,  &c. 

Line  of  Superficies,  a  line  u'tiaiiy 
found  on  the  fedlor,  and  Gunter’s  fcale, 
the  defeription  and  ufe  whereof,  fee  un¬ 
der  the  article  Seftor  and  Gunter's  Scale. 

SUPERFINE,  in  the  manufactories, 
a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fuperlative 
finenefs  of  a  fluff;  thus  a  cloth,  a  cam- 
blet,  8cc.  are  laid  to  be  fuperfine,  when 
made  of  the  fineft  wool,  &c  or  when 
they  are  the  fineft  that  can  be  made.  The 
term  is  particularly  ufed  among  gold  or 
lilver  wire-drawers,  for  j: lie  gold  or  filver 
wire,  which  after  being  drawn  through 
an  infinite  number  of  holes,  each  lefs 
and  lefs,  is  at  length  brought  to  be  no 
bigger  than  an  hair, 

SUPERINTEND  ANT,  in  the  French 
cuftoms,  an  officer  who  has  the  prime 
management  and  direction  of  the  finan¬ 
ces  or  revenues  of  the  king.  The  term 
is  alfo  ufed  for  the>  fir  ft  officer  of  the 
queen's  houfhold,  who  has  the  chief  ad- 
miniflration  thereof;  They  have  alfo  a 
fuperintendant  of  the  buildings,  anfvver- 
ing  to  the  furveyor  of  the  works  among 
us. 

SUPERIOR,  or  Su p ertour,.  fome- 
thing  raifed  above  another,  or  that  has  a 
right  to  command  another. 

SU!  ERLATIVE,  in  grammar,  one 
of  the  three  degrees  of  companions,  being 
that  inflexion  of  nouns  adjeftive  that 
ferves  to  augment  and  heighten  their  fig- 
nification,  and  .{hews  the  quality  of  the  j 
thing  denoted  to  he  in  the  highefl  degree.  1 
In  Englilh,  the"  fuperlative  is  uhsally 
formed  by  the  addition  of  eft  to  the  pofi- 
tive,  as  wife. ft,  richefi,  &c.  and  frequent¬ 
ly  by  prefixing  of  moft,  as-  moft  iv.fe,  nwft 
great ,  See. 

SUPERNUMAR ARY,  fomethin?  0- 
ver  and  above  a  fixed  number.  In  feve- 
val  of  the  offices  are  fupernumerary, 
clerks,  to  be.  ready  on  extraordinary  oc- 
cafions.  There  are  alio  fupernumerary  - 
furveyors  of  the  excife,tobe  ready  to  fup- 
ply  vacanci.*  when  they  fall  ;  thefe  have 
but  half  pay.  In  mufic,  the  fupernumerary 
called  by  the  Greeks  pioflambanomenos, 
is  the  lo'.vefl  of  the  chords  of  their  fyf- 
tem,  anfwering  to  a,  mi ,  la,  of  the  low¬ 
ed  oftave  of  the  moderns. 

S U  PE  R  P U  R  G  A  T I  ON  ftUpevcath  -  afs, 
in’' medicine,  an  exceflive  over  violent 
purging,  the  ufual  effeCls  of  colliquating, 
corrofive,  and  simulating  medicines. 

SUPERSCaPULARIS  Infer  i  or, 
stalled  alfo  infrafpinatus,  a  raufcle  that 
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helps  to  draw  the  arm  backwards.  It  co¬ 
vers  all  that  fpace  that  is  between  the 
fpine  and  the  teres  miner,  and  is  inferted 
in  the  neck  of  the  humerus. 

SUPERSEDEAS,  in  law,  according 
to  Fkzlurbert,  is  a  writ  which  lies  in  di¬ 
verts  cafes  :  and  in  general  fignifies  a 
command  to  flay  fome  of  the  ordinary 
procedings  in  law,  which,  on  good  caufe 
fbewn,  ought  not  to  proceed.  It  is  like- 
wife  ufed  for  fraying  of  an  execution  after 
a  writ  of  error  is  allowed,  and  bail  put  in, 
but  not  before  bail  is  given,  in  cafe  there 
be  a  judgment  upon  verdidt,  or  by  de¬ 
fault  in  debt,  &c.  A  fuperfedeas  is  alfo 
granted  by  the  court  for  fetting  afide  an 
erroneous  judicial  procefs,  & c.  And  a. 
prifoner  may  be  thereby  difeharged 
upon  entering  his  appearance,  and  on 
the  plaintiff’s  not  filing  a  declaration 
againft  him.  For  this  writ  is  as  good 
a  caufe  to  difeharge  the  perfon,  as  the  fir  ft 
procefs  is  to  arreft  him.  There  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  writ  of  fuperfedeas,  where  an  audita 
querela  is  fued  and  in  caRs  of  furety  of 
the  peace,  when  one  is  already  bound  to 
the  peace  in  chancery,  or  elfewhere. 

SUPERSTITION,  extravagant  devo¬ 
tion,  or  religion  wrong  directed,  or  con¬ 
ducted. 

SUPERVISOR,  a  furveyor,  or  over- 
feer.  It  was  formerly,  and  flill  remains 
a  cuffom  among  fame  perfons,  to  appoint 
a  fupervifor  of  a  will,  to  fee  that  the  exe¬ 
cutors  thereof  do  punctually  obferve  and. 
perform  the  fame.  Supervifor  formerly 
was  ufed  for  furveyor  of  the  highways. 
There  are  iikewife  certain  officers  of  the 
excite,  who  are  called  fupervilors,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  having  the  fupervifing  and 
infpeftiiig  of  the  books,  &c.  of  the  inferi¬ 
or  officers  belonging  to  that  branch  of  the 
revenue,  to  prevent  their  negledt  of  duty. 

SUPINATORES,  in  anatomy,  are 
two  mufcles,  the  longus  and  brevis;  the 
firffi  atifeth  by  a  flethy  beginning  three 
or  four  fingers  breadth  above  the  external 
extuberance  of  the  humerus.  It  lies  all 
along  the  radius,  to  whofe  inferior  and  ex¬ 
terna]  part  it  is  inferted  by  a  pretty  broad 
tendon  ;  the  laft  comes  from  the  external 
and  upper  part  of  the  ulna,  and,  palling 
round  the  radius,  it  is  inferted  into  its* 
upper  and  fore-part  below  the  tendon  of. 
the  biceps.  Thefe  turn  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upwards. 

SUPINE,  in  Latin  grammar,  a  part  of 
the  conjugation  of  a  verb,  of  a  like  efleEt. 
with  the  infinitive  mood.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  fupines,  the  one  in  um,  _  whofe 

fignification 
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ffignification  isaflive,  and  marks  a  motion, 
as  dare  ntimptum  ;  the  other  in  u,  having  a 
paffive  fignification,  as  borrendum  audiiu , 
&c.— The  fupines  have  neither  number 
nor  perfon. 

SUPPLEMENT  of  an  Arch,  in  geo¬ 
metry,  or  trigonometry,  the  number  of 
degrees  that  it  wants  of  being  an  intire 
femicircle ;  as  a  complement  fignifies  what 
an  arch  wants  of  being  a  quadrant 

Supplement,  in  matters  of  litera¬ 
ture,  an  appendage  to  a  book,  to  fupply 
what  is  wanting  therein. 

SUPPL1CAVIT,  a  writ  ifTuing  out  of 
Chancery,  for  taking  furety  of  the  peace 
when  owe  is  in  danger  of  being  hurt  in 
his  body  by  another. 

SUPPORTED,  in  heraldry,  a  term 
applied  to  the  uppermoft  quarters  of  a 
fliicld  when  divided  into  feveral  quarters, 
thefe  feeming  as  it  were  fupported  or  fuf- ‘ 
tained  by  thofe  below.  The  chief  is  (aid 
to  be  fupported  when  it  is  of  two  colours, 
and  the  upper  colour  takes  up  two  thirds 
of  .it.  In  this  cafe  it  is  fupported  by  the 
■colour  underneath. 

SUPPORTERS,  in  heraldry,  figures 
in  an  atchievement  placed  by  the  fide  of. 
the  fhield,  and  feeming  to  fupport  or  hold 
up  the  fame.  Supporters  are  chiefly  fi¬ 
gures  of  beads :  figures  of  human  crea¬ 
tures,  for  the  like  purpofe,  are  properly 
called  tenants.  Some  make  another  dif¬ 
ference  between  tenant  and  fupporter : 
when  the  fhield  is  borne  by  a  (ingle  ani¬ 
mal,  it  is  called  tenant  :  when  by  two, 
they  ate  called  fupporters.  The  figures 
of  things  inanimate  fometimes  placed 
afide  of  efcutcheons,  but  not  touching  cr 
feeming  to  bear  them,  though  fometimes 
called  fupporters,  are  more  properly  co- 
tii'es.  'i’he  fupporters  of  the  Britiffi  arms 
are  a  lion  and  an  unicorn  :  thofe  of  the 
French  arms  are  angels,  &c.  Tn  t  ngland, 
none  under  the  degree  cf  a  banneret  are 
allowed  fupporters,  which  are  reftraintd 
to  thofe  called  the  high  nobility.  'I  he 
Germans  permit  none  but  princes  and  no  ¬ 
blemen  of  rank  to  bear  them  :  but  among 
the  French  the  ufe  of  them  is  more  pro- 
mifeuous. 

SUPPOSITION,  in  mufic,  is  when 
one  of  the  parts  dwells  on  a  note,  while 
another  part  makes  two  or  more  leffer 
notes  equivalent  to  it,  by  conjoint  degree. 
See  Harmony. 

SUPPOSITORY,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind 
of  medicate  cone,  or  ball,  which  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  anus  for  opening  the  belly. 
SUPPRESSION,-  in  law,  the  ex  tine- 
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lion  or  annihilation  of  an  office,  right, 
rent,  or  the  like. 

Suppression,  in  grammar  and  rhe¬ 
toric,  denotes  an  omiffion  of  certain  words 
in  a  fentence,  which  yet  are  neceffary  to 
full  and  perfect  co.n (IrnOion  :  as,  “  I 
come  from  my  father's that  is,  “  from 
my  father’s  houfe.” 

Suppreffion  is  a  figure  of  fpecch  very 
frequent  in  our  language,  chiefly  ufed  for- 
brevity  and  elegance.  Some  rules  relating 
hereto  are  as  follow:  i.  Whenever  a 
word  comes  to  be  repeated  in  a  fentence 
oftener  than  once,  it  is  to  be  fupprefled. 
Thus  we  fay,  “  This  is  my  mailer’s 
horfe,  not  “  This  horfe  is  my  mailer’s 
horfe.”  z.  Words  that  are  neceffarily 
Supplied  may  be  fupprefl.-d  :  and  3.  Alt 
words  that  ufe  and  cuftom  fupprefs  in 
other  languages,  are  aifo  to  be  fupprefTcd 
in  Englifh,  utilefs  there  be  particular  rea- 
fons  for  the  contrary. 

Suppreffion  is  ali'o  a  figure  in  fpeech 
whereby  a  perfon  in  rage,  or  other  diftur- 
bance  of  mind,  fpeaks  not  out  all  he 
means,  but  Suddenly  breaks  off  his  dif- 
courffi.  Thus  the  gentleman  in  Terence 
extremely  incen  fed  again  If  his  adverfary, 
accoils  him.  with  tins  abrupt  faying, 

“  Thou  of  all”  The  excefs  of  his  indip- 
I  nation  and  rage  chpaked  the  paifage  of 
Iris  voice,  and  would  not  fuller  him  to  ut¬ 
ter  the  reft.  But  in  thefe  cafes,  though 
the  difeourfe  is  not  complete,  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  readily  underflood,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  thought  ealily  fuppli.es  the 
deft  ft  of  words.  Suppreffion  fometimes 
proceeds  from  rm'defty,  and  fear  of  utter¬ 
ing  any  word  of  ill  and  offenfive,  found. 

Suppression,  in  medicine,  is  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  for  a  retenfion  of  urine  or  the 
menfes. 

SUPPRESSIONS  Ignis,  a  fire  of  fup- 
preffion,  a  term  ufed  in  chemiffry  to  ex- 
prefs  fuch  an  application  of  fire  to  any 
iubjefl  that  it  lhali.at  once  acrf  upon  it, 
both  above  and  below,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  The  ufual  way  of  giving  this  heat 
is  by  covering  the  veflel  in  which  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  put  with  land,  and  then 
laying  hot  coals  upon  that,  io  that  they 
may  heat  through  the  fand  downwards. 

SUPPURATION,  in  medicine  and 
furgery,  the  fecond  way  wherein  an  in¬ 
flammation  terminates,  being  a  conver- 
fion  of  the  infpiflated  blood  and  the  foft 
adjacent  parts,  as  the  vefTels  and  tat,  into 
pus,  or  matter  :  which  diforder,  when  it 
has  not  yet  found  an  opening,  is  generally 
called  an  abfeefs. 
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SUPPtJRATlVES,  orsSuppuRAT-  j 
I ,n g  Medicines,  fuch  as  promote  fup- 
puration. 

SUPPUTATYOM.  See  C'mputet:on. 

SUPRACOSTALES,  or  LevAto- 
r  f  s  Cost  A  rum,  in  anatomy,  mufcles 
l'erving  to  refpiration  ;  being  among  thofe 
that  dilate  the(  thorax  for  that  end,  and 
therefore  reckoned  among  the  dilatores. 

SU  PR Al',  APS  ARY,  in  theology,  a 
perfon  who  holds  that  God,  without  any 
regard  to  the  food  or  evil  works  of  men, 
has  refolded,  by  an  .eternal  decree,  to  have 
forne  and  damn  others.  Thefe  are  a h'o 
called  antelapfaries,  and  are  oppofed  to 
fublapfaries  and  infralapfaries. 

SUPRASPINATUS,  in  anatomy,  a 
roufcle  thus  called  from  its  flefhy  origina¬ 
tion  at  the  upper  end  of  the  balls  of  the 
fcapula  above  the  lpine,  to  the  upper  part 
whereof  it  is  connected,  as  alfo  to  the  fu- 
perior  edge  of  the  fcapula,  whence  march¬ 
ing  along  the  upper  interfcapulum,  or  thin 
part  of  the  fcapula,  which  it  fills,  it  paffes 
under  the  acromium,  ?nd  articulation  of 
the  humerus.  It  helps  to  lift  the  arm 
upwards. 

SUPREMACY,  in  our  polity,  the  fu- 
periority  or  fovereignty  of  the  king  over 
the  church  as  well  as  date,  whereof  he  is 
eltablifhed  head. 

The  king’s  fupremacy  was  at  fird  efta- 
blifhed,  or,  as  others  fay,  recovered,  by 
king  Henry  VIII.  in  1534,  after  breaking 
with  the  pope.  It  is  fince  confirmed  by 
feveral  canons,  as  well  as  by  the  articles 
of  the  church,  and  is  paded  into  an  oath 
which  is  required  as  a  necefiary  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  all  offices  and  employments  both 
in  church  and  date,  from  perfons  to  be 
ordained,  from  the  members  of  both 
heiufes  of  parliament',  &c. 

SURA,  in  anatomy,  the  calf,  or  flefhy 
part  of  the  leg.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed 
by  fome  for  the  fibula. 

*  SURAT,  a  large  fea  port  town  of 
Alia,  in  the  province  of  Guzurat,  and 
in  the  peninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges. 
It  was  built  in  i<?6o,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Tapa,  the  mart  town  being 
then  in  another  place  :  it  is  now  faid  to 
have  2.00,000  inhabitants.  Its  trade  is 
now  very  confiderable.  In  this  city  there 
are  many  different  religions,  for  there 
are  Mahometans  of  feveral  fedts,  and 
many  forts  of  Gentoos,  of  which  the 
Banyans  are  mod  numerous.  Thefe  are 
pi’ther  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  ac- 
eomptants,  collectors,  orfurveyors;  but 
there  are  very  few  handicraftfmen,  ex- 
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cept  taylors  and"  barbers.  The  fields 
about  Surat  are  all  plain,  and  the  foil  is 
fertile,  except  towards  the  fea,  which  is 
fandy  and  barren.  All  forts  of  provi- 
(ions  are  very  cheap,  and  they  have  as 
good  wheat  as  in  Europe.  They  have 
various  forts  of  fowls,  and  plenty  of  an¬ 
telopes  in  their  forefls,  though  but  few 
deer.  There  are  no  fine  buildings,  but 
many  of  the  houfes  are  large  ;  and  there 
are  caravan  fairies'  and  rnofques.  The 
Englilh  and  Dutch  agents  make  a  figure 
here,  and  always  have  a  good  under- 
danding  with  the  officers  of  date  and 
judice.  The  affairs  of  the  Ead  India 
company  are  managed  by  a  prefident  and 
council ;  and  the  former  lives  in  great 
fplendor.  The  Mahometan  women  are 
always  veiled  when  they  appear  abroad, 
and  their  drefs  is  much  the  fame  as  the 
men.  The  Gentco  women  are  bare¬ 
faced,  and  their  legs  are  bare  up  to  the 
knee,  They  have  feveral  gold  and  diver 
rings  on  their  nofes,  ears,  legs,  and  toes. 
Surat,  together  with  the  citadel,  was 
taken  by  the  Englifh  in  April  1759,  and 
afterwards  ceded  to  them  by  the  great 
mogul.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  north  of  Bombay.  Long.  72,.  2.5. 
E.  Lat.  z  .  10.  N. 

S  U  R  B  A  T I  N  G,  among  farriers,  is 
when  the  foie  of  a  horfe’s  foot  is  worn,, 
bruifed,  or  fpoiled  by  beating  the  hoof 
againd  the  ground  in  travelling  without 
fhoes,  or  going  in  hot  landy  lands,  or 
with  a  fhoe  that  hurts  the  iole,  lies  loo 
flat  to  it,  or  the  like.  Sometimes  alfo  it 
happens  by  over-riding  a  horfe  while 
young,  before  his  feet  are  hardened;  and 
fometimes  by  the  hardnefs  of  the  ground 
and  high  lifting  his  feet.  The  figns  here¬ 
of  are  his  halting  on  both  fore-legs,  ana 
going  diffiy,  and  creeping  as  if  half  foun¬ 
dered.  In  the  general,  there  is  nothing 
better  for  furbated  feet  than  tar  melted 
into  the  foot,  or  vinegar  boiled  with  foot 
to  the  confidence  of  a  broth,  and  put  into 
the  foot  boiling  hot,  with  hurds  over  it, 
and  fplints  to  keep  it  in. 

SURCHARGE,  the  fame  with  over¬ 
charge,  and  whatever  is  above  that  which 
is  jud  and  right.  Surcharge  of  the  fored 
or  a  common,  is  wffien  a  commoner  puts 
more  beads  in  the  fored  or  common  than 
he  has  a  right  10  do. 

SURCINGLE,  a  girdle  wherewith  the 
clergy  of  the  cbuj'ch  of  England  uiuaily 
tie  their  cafioek. 

SURCO  AT,  a  coat  of  arms  to  be  worp 
over  the  body  armour.  The  furcoat  is* 

properly 
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properly  a  loofe  thin  taflaty-coat,  with  , 
arms  embroidered  or  painted  on  it,  fuch 
as  is  worn  by  heralds :  anciegtiy  alfo  ufed 
by  military  men  over  their  armour,  to 
diftinguilh  themlldves  by. 

SURCULUS,  in  the  anatomy  of 
plants,  a  word  ufsd  to  exprefs  that  pjirt 
of  the  branching  of  the  ribs  of  a  leaf, 
which  is  of  a  middle  kind  betwixt  the 
great  middle  rib  and  the  fmalleft  reticula?' 
ramifications.  The  middle  rib  is  by  the 
writers  on  thefe  fubjebts  called  petiolum. 
The  firft  divifton  that  go  off  laterally 
from  thefe  are  called  rami,  or  branches; 
the  next  divifion  of  thefe  into  more  mi¬ 
nute  ones,  fnreuli ;  and  the  final  divari¬ 
cations  of  thefe  into  the  reticular  work 
that  lpreads  iticif  over  the  whole  leaf,  ca- 
pillamenta. 

SURD,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  im¬ 
plies  any  number  or  quantity  that  is  in- 
commenfurable  to  unity;  and  is  other 
wife  called  an  irrational  number  or  quan¬ 
tity.  if  a  leiTer  quantity  meafures  a  great¬ 
er  fo  as  to  leave  no  remainder,  as  z a 
meafures  \oa,  being  foundin  it  five  times, 
it  is  laid  to  be  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  and 
the  greater  is  laid  to  be  a  multiple  of  the 
teller.  The  teller  quantity  in  this  cafe  is 
the  preateft  common  meafure  of  the  two 
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quantities;  for  as  it  meafures  the  greater, 
ib  it  alfo  meafures  itfeif,  and  no  quan¬ 
tity  can  meafure  ic  that  is  greater  than  it¬ 
feif.  W hen  a  third  quantity  meafures  any 
two  propofed  quantities,  as  za  meafures 
6a  and  ic  a,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  common 
meafure  of  thefe  quantities  ;  and  if  no 
greater  quantity  meafure  them  both,  it  is 
called  their  great-eft  common  meafure. 
Thofe  quantities  are  faid  to  be  commen- 
furable  which  have  anv common  meafure: 
but  if  there  can  be  no  quantity  found  that 
meafures  them  both,  they  are  faid  to  be 
in  com  men  fur  able ;  and  if  any  one  quan¬ 
tity  be  called  rational,  all  others  that 
have  any  common  meafure  with  it,  are 
alfo  called  rational  :  but  thofe  that  have 
no  common  meafure  with  it,  are  called 
irrational  quantities. 

SURETY,  in  law,  generally  fignifies 
the  fame  with  bail.  There  is  alfo  a  lurety 
of  the  peace,  whereby  a  perfon,  in  danger 
of  hurt  from  another,  is  fecured  by  a  bond 
or  recognizance,  acknowledged  by  the 
other  to  the  king,  and  bail  bound  with 
him  for  keeping  the  peace. 

SURFEIT,  in  medicine,  a  ficknefs 
proceeding  from  the  fenfation  of  a  load  at 
the  ftomacb,  ufually  attended  with  erup¬ 
tions,  and  fometimes  with  a  /ever. 
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Surfeits  may  be  cau, fed,  fays  Di\  Shaw, 
x.  By  voracity;  from  whence  t,he  flomach 
and  inteftines  are  overcharged,  dig;- ft  ion 
weakened,  and  the  chyle  rendered  crude 
or  vifcid,  and  the  blood  .corrupted.  if 
what  was  thus  devoured  were  high  tea- 
foned  or  inflammatory,  or  happened  to 
lie  longer  in  the  body,  it  is  hippo  fed. to 
caufe  a  fever  alfo.  z.  By  drinking  of 
frnall  liquors  in  hot  weather,  or  when  the 
body  is  heated  by  exercife :  which,  per¬ 
haps,  chills  the  fluids,  and  gives  a  check 
to  perfpiration ;  from  whence  ah'o  may 
arile  a  fever  and  eruptions.  Summer 
fruits  likewife,  as  cucumbers,  apples, 
cherries,  See.  may  have  the  fame  effect. 
3.  By  too  great  exercife  or  heat,  whence 
the  fluids  are  rarified  and  thrown  into  too 
rapid  a  circulation,  which  being  fuddeniy 
flopped,  as  may  happen  by  cooling  too 
fa  ft,  there  enfues  alte>  a  ftoppage  of  per¬ 
fpiration.  4.  By  the  date  or  fonie  change 
of  the  air.;  as  by  Shafts,  or  vehemently 
hot  and  mi  try  weather,  or  cold  winds 
g’.ving  a  check  to,  and  preventing  per- 
i  pi  ration. 

Eruptions  may  not  appear- in  furfeits, 
either  by  reafon  of  the  flight  n.efs  of  the 
caufe,  or  fome  wrong  management  at  the 
firft.  Naufeas,  oppreilion,  ficknefs,  and 
fometimes  a  vomiting  and  a  fever,  but 
feldom  eruptions,  attend  on  an  overload¬ 
ed  ftomacb.  This  fpecies  of  a  forfeit  Is 
called  crapula;  ficknefs,  gnawing  at  the 
ftomach,  fometimes  eruptions  and  a  fever 
attend  forfeits,  from  the  bad  quality  of 
any  thing  ufed  as  food.  The  few  r  always 
deer  cafes  as  the  eruptions  in creafe ;  and 
if  thefe  fuddeniy  dilappear,  the  fever  in- 
creafes.  Thofe  forfeits,  which  proceed 
from  too  great  exercife,  or  too  hidden 
cooling  after  it,  appear  with  ficknefs,  a 
fever  and  eruptions,  though  tire  two  lath 
may  he  wanting.  Thofe  caufed  from 
fome  alteration  in  the  air,  and  vulgarly 
called  blafis,  appear  with  rednefs  of  the 
face,  fpots,  and  a  fever,  often  with  b lif¬ 
ters  on  the  (kin. 

SURGERY,  or  Chirurgery.  See 

Cblrurgery. 

SURMOUNTED,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
one  figure  is  laid  over  another. 

SURNAME,  or  Si rn am e,  a  name 
added  to  the  proper  or  baptifoial  name, 
to  denominate  the  perfon  of  fuch  a 
family 

SURREBUTTER,  in  law,  a  tecond 
rebutter,  or  the  replication  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  to  the  defendant’s  rebutter. 

SURRENDER,  in  common  law,  an 

inftrumeHt 
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inftmment  in  writing,  teftifying  that  the 
particular  tenant  of  lands  and  tenements 
for  life,  or  years,  doth  fufficiently  con¬ 
tent  and  agree,  that  he  who  has  the  next 
or  immediate  remainder  or  reverfion 
thereof,  fhall  have  the  prefent  eftate  of 
the  fame  in  pofteftion,  and  that  he  hereby 
yields  and  gives  up  the  fame  to  him. 

*  SURRY,  a  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Middlefex  on 
the  eaft  by  Kent,  on  the  fouth  by  Suflex, 
and  on  the  well  by  Berk  (hire  and  Hamp¬ 
shire.  It  is  thirty-four  miles  in  length, 
atad  twenty-three  in  breadth.  It  contains 
140  panflies,  and  eleven  market- towns, 
and  the  air  is  fweet  and  delightful.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  7  hames,  the 
Wey,  the  Mole,  and  the  Wandle;  fix 
of  the  towns  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament,  which,  with  two  for  the  county, 
make  fourteen  in  all.  The  principal 
towns  are,  Southwark,  Guildford,  King¬ 
ston,  and  Croydon. 

SURSOLID,  or  SurdesClid,  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  fifth  power, 
or  fourth  multiplication  of  any  number 
or  quantity  confidered  as  a  root. 

SursoIid  Problem,  in  mathema¬ 
tics,  is  that  which  cannot  be  refolved  but 
by  curves  of  a  higher  nature  than  a  conic 
Action;  v.'gr.  in  order  to  deferibe  a  re¬ 
gular  endecagon,  or  figure  of  eleven  fides 
in  a  circle,  it  is  required  to  deferibe  an 
ifofceks  triangle  on  a  right  line  given, 
whofe  angles  at  the  bale  fhall  be  quin¬ 
tuple  to  that  at  the  vertex  ;  which  may 
eafily  he  done  by  the  interte&lon  of  a: 
quadratix,  or  any  other  curve  of  the  fe¬ 
cund  gender.  « 

SURVEYING,  the  art  or  aft  of  mea- 
furing  fends  ;  i.  e.  of  taking  the  dinlen- 
fions  of  any  tract  of  ground,  laying  down 
the  fame  in  a  map  or  draught,  and  find¬ 
ing  the  content  or  area  thereof.  Survey¬ 
ing,  called  alfo  geodasfia,  is  a  very  an¬ 
cient  art ;  it  is  even  held  to  have  been 
the  firffc  or  primitive  part  of  geometry, 
and  that  which  gave  occafion  to,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  the  refl.  Surveying 
con  fills  of  three  parts  of  members  ;  the 
fir  It  is  the  taking  of  the  neceflary  mea- 
fures,  and  making  the  necefTary  obferva- 
tions  on  the  ground  itfelf :  the  fecond  is 
the  laying  down  of  thefe  meafures  and 
obfervations  oil  paper :  and  the  third, 
the  finding  the  area  or  quantity  of  the 
ground  thus  laid  down.  The  fir  ft  is 
what  we  properly  call  furveying  ;  the  fe¬ 
cond  we  call  plotting-  or  protrafli ng,  or 
mapping  ;  and  the  third  calling  up.  The 
tfirll,  again,  conlifts  of  two  parts,  viz. 


the  making  of  obfervations  for  the 
angles,  and  the  taking  of  meafures  for 
the  diftances.  The  former  of  thefe  is 
performed  by  fome  one  or  other  of  the 
following  in  ft  rumen  ts,  viz.  the  theodo¬ 
lite,  circumferentor,  temi-circle,  plain- 
table,  or  compafs  :  the  defeription  and 
manner  of  ufing  each  whereof,  fee  under 
its  refpedtive  article.  The  fetter  is  per¬ 
formed  by  means  either  of  the  chain  or 
the  perambulator :  the  defeription  and 
manner  of  applying  each  whereof,  fee 
under  its  refpedlive  article.  'I  he  fecond 
branch  of  furveying  is  performed  by 
means  of  the  protradfor,  and  plotting 
feale.  See  Plotting. 

The  third  is  performed  by  reducing 
the  feveral  divifions,  inclofures,  &c.  into 
mangles,  fquares,  trapeziums,  paralle¬ 
lograms,  8c c  but  efpeciaily  triangles  ; 
and  finding  the  areas  or  contests  of  thefe 
feveral  figures. 

SURVEYOR,  one  that  hath  the  over¬ 
fight  and  care  of  conftderable  works, 
lands,  or  the  like.  Such  are  the  furvey  - 
or-general  of  the  king’s  manors,  furveyor 
of  the  king's  exchange,  furveyor- general 
of  tne  works,  furveyor -gen  era!  of  the 
crown  lands,  8c c. 

Survey  or  of  the  Melting ,  is  an  officer 
of  the  mint,  whole  office  is  to  fee  the 
bullion  call  out,  and  that  it  be  not  alter¬ 
ed  after  the  delivery  of  it  to  the  melter. 

Surveyor  of  tbs  Navy,  an  officer 
whofe  bu fin  els  is  to  know  the  ftate  of  all 
ftores,  and  fee  the  wants  fuppiied ;  to 
furvey  the  hull,  mails,  and  yards  of 
flips;  to  audit  the  boatfwains  and  car¬ 
penters  accounts,  8c c. 

Surveyor  of  the  Ordnance ,  is  an  offi¬ 
cer  whofe  charge  is  to  furvey  all  the 
king’s  ordnance,  ftores,  and  provisions 
of  v\ar,  in  cuftocly  bf  the  (lore -keeper  of 
the  Tower  of  London  ;  to  allow  all  bills 
I  of  debts,  to  keep  checks  on  labourers  and 
artificers  work,  8c c. 

Surveyor,  is  alfo  uted  for  a  gauger. 
And  alfo  for  a  perfon  who  meafures  and 
makes  maps  of  land. 

SUSPENSION,  in  mechanics,  arc 
thofe  points  in  the  axis  or  beam  of  a  ba¬ 
lance,  wherein  the  weights  are  applied, 
or  from  which  they  are  lufpended. 

Suspension  of  Arms,  in  war,  is  a 
fhort  truce  which  the  contending  parties 
agree  on,  for  the  burial  of  their  dead,  the 
waiting  for  fuccours,  or  the  order  of 
their  mailers,  &,c. 

Suspension,  in  rhetoric,  is  the  car¬ 
rying  on  a  period  or  difeourfe,  in  Inch  a 
manner  as  to  keep  the  reader  in  expefla- 
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tion  of  fomething  considerable  in  the  con- 
eluiion.  But  great  care  muft  be  taken, 
that  the  reader’s  expectation  be  not  dif- 
ap  pointed ;  lor  nothing  is  more  con¬ 
temptible  than  to  promiie  much  and  per¬ 
form  li; tie,  or  to  uther  in  an  arrant  trifle 
with  the  formality  of  preface  and  iolernn 
preparation. 

SUSPENSOR,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
with  the  cre-mailcr  mufcle.  See  Crernafler. 

SUSPICION,  in  law.  Perfons  may 
be  taken  up  upon  fufpicion,  where  a  fe¬ 
lony  is  committed,  &c.  however,  there 
mult  be  at  lcaft  iome  reafonabie  "rounds 
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for  the  fame. 

*  SUSSEX,  a  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Surry  and 


pafles  from  the  lit  tie  angle  of  the  eye  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  up  again  by* 
the  great  angle  of  the  eye,  over  the  root  of 
the  nofe,  and  fo  to  the  lictle  angle  of  the 
other  eye.  It  joins  the  os  fronds  to  the 
bones  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  fecond  is 
the  ethmoidalis ;  it  Unrounds  the  bone  of' 
that  name,  and  joins  it  to  the  bones* 
which  are  about  it.  The  third  is  the  fu- 
tura  fp-henoidaHs ;  it  fur  rounds  the  os 
iphenoidc'S,  joins  it  to  the  os  occipitis, 
the  ofia  petrofa,  and  the  os  frontis. 

Suture,  in  chirurgery,  a  feana  mads- 
to  clofe-  the  lips  of  a  wound,  in  order  to 
its  healing. 

_  SWALLOW'S  TAIL,  in  fortifica¬ 
tion,  a  kind  of  oat -work,  only  differing 
from  a  fingle  tenaille,  in  that  its  (ides  ara 


Rent,  on  the  tad  kt  another  part  of 
Kent,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Englifh  chan-  |  not  parallel  as  thofe  of  the  tenaille,  hst 
nel,  and  on  the  weld  by  Hampfhire  ;  be¬ 
ing  about  fixty-five  miles  in  length,  and 
twenty-nine  in  breadth.  It  contains  fc- 
ventcen  market-towns,  and  nine  of  them 
fend  members  to  parliament,  as  alfo  the 
three  cinque  ports,  Elaftings,  Winchel- 
fea,  and  Sea ford,  which,  with  two 
knights  of  the  fhire,  make  twenty-fix 
members  in  all.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
,Arun  and  the  Rother;  which  empty 
themfeiyes  into  the  fca.  The  chief  town 
is  Chicbe  fiber. 

SU  EURE,  Su  tura ,  in  anatomy,  a  par¬ 
ticular  articulation.  The  bones  of  the 
cranium  are  joined  to  one  another  by  four 
futures.  The  firftis  called  the  coronalis. 

It  reaches  tranfverfely  from  one  temple 
to  the  other.  It  joins  the  os  frontis  to 
the  ofia  parietalia  and  petrofa.  Tlte  fe- 
cond  is  called  lambdoidalis,  becaufe  it  re- 
fembles  the  Greek  letter, (a)  lambda.  It 
joins  the  os  occipitis  to  tire  ofia  parietalia 
and  petrofa.  The  third  is  called  fa^itta- 
lis  ;  it  begins  at  the  top  of  the  lambdoi- 
dalis,  and  runs  ftraight  to  the  middle  of 
the  coronalis.  It  joins  the  two  ofia  pa¬ 
rietalia  together.  The  fourth  is  called 
fiitura  fquamofa,  b  caufe  the  parts  of 
theie  bones  which  are  joined  by  this  fu¬ 
ture  are  as  it  were  cut  flopewife  and  iap- 


narrower  towards  the  fortified  place,  than 
towards  the  country. 

Swallo  w’s  Tail,  in  carpentry  and 
joinery,  a  peculiar  way  of  faftening  toge¬ 
ther  two  pieces  of  timber  lb  llrongly  as 
they  cannot  fall  afimder.  See  Dcvs-taHn?, 

S  WaRDY,  in  agriculture,  an  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  lands  well  covered  with- 
grafs. 

SWATH,  in  furgery,  a  long  and  broad 
bandage,  for  binding  up  any  difordered 
limb.  See  Bondage.  ‘ 

S  WEAT,  a  fenfible  moi  fhire  i fining 
out  of  the  p®res  of  the  fkins  of  animals, 
through  too  much  -heat,  exercife,  or 
weaknefs,  or  t'hrough  the  aflion  of  cer¬ 
tain  medicines  called  fudorifics.  Under 
the  Ikin  above  the  fat  are  difpofed  all 
over  the  body  what  we  call  the  milliard 
glands,  which  are  clofeiy  united,  each 
gland  furnifhed  with  an  artery,  vein,,  and 
nerve,  and  produce  an  excretory  dudt  or 
veflel,  which  pafles  through  a  perform 
tion  in  tlte  reticular  body,  and  difeharges,. 
through  a  wide  orifice,  the  fweat  under 
the  epidermis.  Thefe  duffs  are  covered 
with  a  hollow  and  railed  valve  of  a  round 
figure,  and  feated  under  the  Ikin  ;  its  ufe 
is  to  tranfmit  or  ref  train  the  humour,. 
This  excretory  duff  is  the  principal  organ 


ped  oyer  one  another.  This  future  joins  iofXweat,  in  conjunction  with  the  vafeu la¬ 
the  femicircular  circumference  of  the  ofia  i  Ruvcheiana.  The  fweat  thus  fecreted  va¬ 


ries  according  to  the  differences  of  air,, 
"foil,  fex,  age,  temperament,  emundto 
vies 


f 

concoction 


time  of 


temporum  to  the  os  fphenoides  occipitis, 
and  to  the  ofia  parietalia.  The  firft  three 
futures  were  called  futuras  verse ;  and  the 
la  ft  futura  falfa,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed 
‘to  have  no  indentations,  which  is  falfie. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  not  only 
joined  to  one  another,  but  they  are  alfo 
joined  to  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  by  j  non- naturals ;  in  its  primary  effects  it  is 
three  other  futures.  The  firft  is  the  j  always  hurtful,  by  accident  it  fometimes 
tianfverialis :  it  rims  acr.ofs  the  face,  it  i  proves  beneficial  I  See  Berjfitatwn. 

1  SWEAT- 


.ex,  age,  temperament, 
diet,  way  of  living,  and 

,  aimoft  in  the  fame  manner 
as  does  the  urine. 

Sweat  is  feidom  or  never  obferved  in  s> 
found  body,  unlcfs  from  an  error  of  the 
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SWEATING  SICKNESS.  See  the 
article  Sudor  Avghcanus. 

Sweating-House.  The  natives  of 
North  America,  when  we  fir  ft  fettled  a- 
mong  them,  had  a  great  many  houfes  to  , 
fweat  in,  it  being  their  general  remedy 
for  difeafes  of  whatever  kind ;  but  at 
prefent  they  are  lefs  ufed  among  them. 

The  cave,  or  fwea  ing-houie,  was  u- 
fually  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  four 
feet  high,  the  roof  being  fupported  by 
flicks  or  boards.  They  ufually  dug  thele 
caves  in  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  as  near  as 
could  be  to  fome  river,  or  pond.  The 
entrance  into  the  cave  was  fmall,  and 
•when  any  perfon  was  fweating  in  it,  the 
door  was  covered  with  a  blanket,  or  Ikin. 
Near  the' cave  they  ufed  to  make  a  large 
fire,  and  heat  in  this  a  quantity  of  (hones, 
perhaps  five  hundred  weight ;  thele  they 
roiled  ifito  the  cave,  and  piled(  up  in  a 
heap  in  the  middle.  When  this  is  done, 
the  Indians  go  in  naked,  as  many  as 
pleafe,  and  fit  round  the  heap  of  (tones; 
and  as  foon  as  they  bej^in  to  grow  faint, 
which  is  ufually  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  they  come  out,  and  plunge  them- 
felves  all  over  in  the  water,  remaining  in 
it  a  minute  or  two  ;  and,  repeating  this 
a  fecond  time,  they  drels  themfelyes,  and 
go  about  their  bufinefs.  This  has  been 
ufed  for  many  age  among  them  with  fuc- 
cefs,  in  cafe  of  colds,  forfeits,  fciaticas, 
and  pains  fixed  in  their  limbs;  and  the 
Englifh  have  often  ufed  the  fame  means, 
and  found  relief  by  it.  It  is  praftifed 
equally  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  the 
Indians  do  it  not  only  in  ficknedes,  but 
by  way  of  refrefhment  after  long  journies, 
and  other  fatigues,  and  fo  (Lengthen 
them  felves  for  any  expeditions.  Pbilof. 
SLrar.f.  No.  384. 

#  SWEDEN,  an  extenfive  kingdom 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Danifii  Lapland  and  by  the 
ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Baltic  Sea 
and  the  gulph  of  Finland,  and  on  the 
well  by  Norway,  the  Sound,  and  the 
Cattegate.  It  is  about  eight  hundred 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth  from 
eaft  to  weft.  It  is  divided  into  Sweden 
Proper,  Gothland,  Nordiand,  Finland, 
and  Lapland.  It  is  part  of  the  country 
anciently  called  Scandinavia.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  not  every  where  the  fame  ;  for 
on  the  fide  of  Mufcovy,  the  longeft  day 
is. eighteen  hours  thirty  minutes;  but' 
farther  towards  the  north,  and  near  the 
pole,  there  is  but  one  day  and  one  night 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  province  in 


which  Stockholm  is  feated,  the  fpring  and 
autumn  is  fcarce  to  he  perceived,  for  the 
winter  continues  nine  months,  and  the 
fummer  the  remaining  three.  In  winter 
the  cold  is  excellive,  and  in  fummer  the 
heat  is  almoft  infnpportable,  the  air  be¬ 
ing  ferene  ail  that  time.  Notwit  riftand- 
mg  this,  the  Swedes  live  a  long  while  ; 
aqd  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  ten  people 
together  at  the  fame  table,  whole  ages 
m'yke  up  a  thouland  years.  Tliofe  places 
that  are  fit  for  cultivation  have  fcarce  a 
foot  of  good  earth,  for  below  it*  is  ail 
gravel  ;  for  which  reafon.  they  till  the 
ground  with  a  fingle  ox,  and  one  Lrvaiit 
may  readily  manage  the  plough.  Ail 
their  rocks  arc  covered  with  dowers  in 
the  fummer- time,  41  d  their  gardens  have 
plenty  of  fruit.  Their  do  me  flic  animals 
are,  horfes,  cows,  hogs,  goats,  and  fhet  p. 
With  regard  to  the  wild  heads,  there  are 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  wild  cats,  and 
Iquirrels.  In  winter  the  foxes  and  fqui*  - 
rels  become  grey,  and  the  hares  as  white 
as  fnow.  There  are  alfo  elks  and  rein¬ 
deer.  1  hey  have  feveral  forts  of  fowl, 
and  partridges,  woodcocks,  and  falcons, 
in  great  plenty.  The  filvtr  mines  are 
two  hundred  yards  in  depth  ;  and  though 
they  are  rich,  yet  the  people  who  work 
them  have  fcarce  wherewith  to  fuhfirt, 
when  the  king’s  duties  are  paid.  The 
mines  of  copper  are  alfo  exceeding  good  ; 
iikewife  the  iron  mines  yield  a  great  deal 
of  iron.  The  Swedes  did  not  appl y  to 
navigation  till  the  year  16 44,  when  their 
vefiels  had  liberty  to  pars  through  the 
Sound  without  paying  any  toil.  The 
merchandize  which  the  Swedes  fuppiy  fo¬ 
reigners  with  are  boards,  gunpowder, 
leaf/her,  iron,  copper,  tallow,  {kins, 
pitch,  rofin,  mails,  and  all  forts  of 
wooden  uteafils  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
they  arc  obliged  to  purchafe  fait,  brandy, 
wine,  linen  cloth,  trade  fluffs,  tobacco, 
fugap,  fplces,  and  paper.  However,  the 
trade  has  been  greatly  hurt  by  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  having  feized  Livonia,  which  was 
the  granary  of  Sweden  ;  and  now,  in 
fcarce  years,  they  are  obliged  'to  purchafe 
corn  and  provifions  of  the  Ruffians  with 
ready  money:  befides,  in  iyfti,  their 
vefiels  were  obliged  to  pay  the  fame  toll 
as  other  nations  for  gaffing  the  Sound  ; 
however,  in  1731,  they  fet  up  an  Eaft 
India  Company  at  Gottenburg ;  and  as 
that'  harbour  is  without  the  Sound,  the 
merchandizes  brought  from  the  Eaft  In- 
dies  come  duty  free.  The  inhabitants  are 
of  a  robuft  conftitution,  and  are  able  to 
fuftain  the  hardeft  labour.  They  are 
’  6  much 
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much  more  polifhed  than  what  they  were, 
and  have  feveral  public  fchools  and  col¬ 
leges,  where  arts  and  fcienccs  are  taught. 
Their  houies  are  generally  of  wood,  and 
have  very  little  art  in  their  conflruftion. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  women  do  fo  much  work,  for  they 
till  the  ground,  thralh  the  corn,  and 
row  the  boats  on  the  fea.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sweden  was  always  monarchi¬ 
cal,  and  was  formerly  tledlive ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  became  hereditary,  and  is  now 
defpotic.  The  whole  country  is  divided 
into  twenty-five  governments.  The  Swedes 
profefs  the  evangelical  religion,  and  will 
not  tolerate  any  other  in  their  kingdom. 
They  have  one  archbilhop  and  feyen  bi- 
fhops,  hefides  fix  fuperintendants,  and 
..they  mud:  be  all,  as  well  as  the  inferior 
clergy,  natives  of  the  country. 

SWEET,  in  the  wine  trade,  denotes 
any  vegetable  juice,  whether  obtained  by 
means  of  fugar,  raifins,  or  other  foreign 
or  domeftic  fruit,  which  is  added  to 
wines,  with  a  defign  to  improve  them. 
It  is  plain,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  from  the 
making  of  artificial  mull,  or  ftum,  by 
means  of  fine  fugar,  with  a  fmall  addi¬ 
tion  of  tartar,  that  the  art  of  fw.ee t- 
making  might  receive  a  high  degree  of 
improvement,  by  the  ufing  pure  fugar  as 
one  general  wholefome  fweet,  in  Head  of 
thofe  infinite  mixtures  of  honey,  raifins, 
fyrups,  treacle,  ftum,  cyder,  &c.  where¬ 
with  the  fweet- makers  fupply  the  wine- 
coopers,  to  lengthen  out  or  amend  their 
wines  :  for  pure  fugar  being  added  to  any 
poor  wine,  will  ferment  therewith,  and 
improve  it,  and  bring  it  to  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  flrength  and  vinofity.  If  the 
wine  that  is  to  be  amended  is  tart  of  it- 
felf,  no  tartar  fhould  be  added  to  the 
fugar  ;  but  if  it  be  too  fiveet  and  lufeious. 
then  the  addition  of  tartar  is  necefTary. 

SWEET-SUBLIMATE  of  Mercury , 
the  fame  with  mercurius  dulcis.  See 
Mercury  and  Calomel. 

SWELLING,  in  furgery.  See  Inflam¬ 
mation  and  Tumour. 

*  SWIFT,  Dr.  Jonathan,  a  cele¬ 
brated  wit,  poet,  and  political  writer, 
was  born  in  Dublin,  on  November  30, 
1667  ;  but  both  his  father  and  mother 
were  natives  of  England.  At  about  fix 
years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  the  fchool  of 
Kilkenny,  and  having  continued  there 
eight  years,  was  admitted  a  ftudent  of 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  applying 
himfelf  to  books  of  hiftory  and  poetry, 
to  the  negleff  of  academical  learning,  he 
was,  at  the  end  of.  four  years,  .refilled  his 
-Vo l.  IV. 
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degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  for  infufficiency, 
and  was  at  laft  admitted  J p ecia, It  gratia , 
which  is  there  confidered  as  the  highlit 
degree  of  reproach  and  dilhonour.  Stung 
with  this  diigrace,  lie  fludied  eight  hours 
a  day  for  the  feven  following  years,  three 
of  them  at  the  univerfity  of  Dublin.  Lie 
had  lofi:  his  father  when  he  was  but  about 
a  year  old,  and,  in  1  <588,  was  deprived  of 
his  uncle,  by  whom  he  had  been  fupport- 
ed  ;  he  therefore  came  to  England,  and 
took  a  journey  to  Leicefler,  where  his 
mother  relided,  in  order  to  confult  her 
about  the  courfe  he  was  to  purfue.  As  Sir 
William  Temple  had  married  a  lady  to 
whom  Mrs.  Swift  was  related,  (he  ad- 
vifed  her  fon  to  communicate  his  fitua- 
tion  to  that  gentleman,  and  follicit  his 
advice.  Sir  William  received  him  with 
great  kindnefs,  and  Swift’s  firft  vifit  con¬ 
tinued  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
a  (filled  his  patron  in  revifing  his  works  ; 
and  from  his  converfation  Swift  greatly 
increafed  his  political  knowledge;  but 
fufpe&ing  that  Sir  William  neglected  to 
provide  for  him,  merely  that  he  might 
keep  him  in  his  family,  he  refented  it  fo 
warmly,  that  in  1694  a  quarrel  enfued, 
and  they  parted.  Having  taken  orders, 
he  obtained  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  in 
the  diocele  of  Connor,  in  Ireland,  worth 
about  100  1.  per  annum.  *But  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  had  been  ufed  to  his  converfa¬ 
tion,  was  unwilling  to  live  without  him, 
and  therefore  perfuaded  him  to  refign  his 
prebend  in  favour  of  a  friend,  promiling 
to  obtain  preferment  for  him  in  Eng¬ 
land,  if  he  would  return.  Swift  con- 
fented,  and  Sir  William  was  fo  pleafed, 
that  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
which  was  about  four  years,  the  utmoft 
harmony  fubfi (ted  between  them.  Swift, 
as  a  teftirriony  of  his  efteem,  wrote  the 
Battle  of  the  Books,  of  which  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  was  the  hero;  and  Sir  William, 
when  he  died,  left  him  a  pecuniary  lega- 
<y,  and  his  pofthumous  works.  He  is 
(aid  to  have  been  devout,  not  only  in  his 
public,  but  private  devotions ;  yet  he 
could  not  forbear,  when  an  opportunity 
offered,  of  indulging  the  peculiarity  of 
his  humour,  however  improper  the  time 
and  place.  Upon  his  coming  to  Lara- 
cor,  a  living  to  which  he  had  been  pre¬ 
ferred,  he  gave  public  notice,  that  he 
would  read  prayers  on  Wednefdays  and 
Fridays,  which  had  not  been  cuftomary 
there.  Accordingly  the  bell  was  rung, 
and  he  entered  the  de(k  ;  but  having  iat 
forne  time  with  no  other  auditor  than  his 
clerk  Roger,  lie  began,  “  Dearly  be- 
N  n  loved 
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loved  Roger,  the  Scripture  moveth  you 
and  mein  fundry  places;”  and  io  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  end  of  the  fervice.  Thus, 
allb,  {bon  after  he  was  dean  of  St.  Fa- 
trick’s,  having  dined  one  Sunday  with 
Dr.  Raymond,  vicar  of  Trim,  when 
the  bells  had  done  ringing  for  evening 
prayers,  Raymond,  laid  Swift,  I 
will  lay  you  a  crown  that  i  begin  prayers 
before  you  this  afternoon.”  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  accepted  the  wager,  and  imme¬ 
diately  both  ran  as  fad  as  they  could  to 
the  church.  Raymond,  the  nimb'kd  of 
the  two,  arrived  fird  at  the  door,  and 
entering  the  church,  walked  decently  to¬ 
wards  the  reading  defk  :  hut  Swift,  with- 
put  flackming  Ids  pacs  ran  up  the  ifle, 
left  Raymond  behind  him,  and  depping 
into  the  delk,  without  putting  on  the 
furpliee,  or  opening  the  book,  in  an  au- 
dible  voice  began  the  fervice. 

While  Swift  redded  at  Laracor,  he  in¬ 
vited  to  Ireland  a  lady,  whom  he  has 
Celebrated  by  the  name  of  Stella.  He 
became  acquainted  with  her  while  he 
lived  with  Sir  William  Tempfe.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  his  fleward,  .whofe 
name  was  Johnfon  ;  and  Sir  William,  in 
cond deration  of  her  father’s  faithful  fer- 
vices,  left  her  at  his  death  ioool.  She 
was  now  about  eighteen,  and  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Dingley,  a  lady  who  was 
fifteen  years  older,  but,  though  (he  was 
related  to  Sir  William,  had  only  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  Z7  I.  But  whatever  was  Swift’s 
attachment  to  Mrs.  Johnfon,  every  pre¬ 
caution  was  taken  to  prevent  fcandal  : 
they  never  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  p  nor 
were  they  ever  known  to  meet  but  in  the 
prefence  of  a  third  perfon.  Swift  made 
frequent  excurfions  ;  but  Mrs.  Johnfon 
was  buried  in  folitude  and  obfeurity;  fhe 
was  perfonally  known  only  to  a  few  of 
Swift’s  molt  intimate  acquaintance,  and 
Mrs.  Dinghy  was  her  only  female  com¬ 
panion.  In  1701  Swift  took  h  s  degree 
of  doftor  of  divinity:  He  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  among  the  Whigs,  and  the  fame 
year  publifhed  aDifcourfe  of  the  Contefts 
and  Diflendons  between  the  Nobles  and 
Commons  of  Athens  and  Rome  :  this 
was  in  behalf  of  king  William  and  his 
ifiinifters,  again  ft  the  violent  proceedings 
of  the  houfe  of  commons.  But  foon 
after  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  Tories. 
In  1710,  being  then  in  England,  he  was 
impowered  by  the  piimate  of  Ireland  to 
folicit  the  queen  to  releafe  the  clergy 
from  paying  the  twentieth  part,  and  the 
fird  fruits  ;■  on  which  he  refolved  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  Mr.  Harley  ;  but  before  he  waited 
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on  him,  got  himfeif  reprefented  as  a  per¬ 
fon  who  had  been  ill  tiled  by  the  lad  mi¬ 
ni  dry,  for  not  going  fuch  lengths  as  they 
would  have  had  him.  Mr.  Harley  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  the  uemob  kindnefs  and 
refpeCt,  and  foon  after  accomplifhed  his 
budnefs.  Swift  prefently  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  red  of  the  minibers, 
by  whom  he  was  care  fled,  and  dined 
every  Saturday  at  Mr.  Harley’s  with  the 
lord-keeper,  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John,  and 
lord  Ri verst  This  leleft  company  was 
at  length  encrcafed  to  fixteen,  Swift  in- 
c'uded  ;  and  from  this  time  he  fupported 
the  intered  of  bis  new  friends  in  pam- 
l  hlets,  poems,  and  periodica!  papers.  In 
order  to  facilitate  a  peace,  which  appear¬ 
ed  necelTary  to  fave  the  minidry  from 
ruin,  he  wrote  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies, 
which  cod  him  much  pains,  but  fuc- 
ceeded  beyond  his  expectation,  above 
11,000  being  fold  off  in  two  months 
time.  But  in  the  mean  while  he  received 
no  gratuity  or  reward  till  the  year  1713, 
when  he  was  prefented  to  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin. 

.  The  firft  remarkable  event  after  his 
fettlement  at  the  deanery  was  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  Mrs.  Johnfon,  after  a  mod  in¬ 
timate  friendfhip  of  above  fixteen  years. 
But  whatever  were  the  motives  of  t Iris 
marriage,  the  dean  and  the  lady  conti¬ 
nued  to  live  afterwards  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  before,  Mrs.  Dingley  was  dill  her 
infeparable  companion,  and  fhe  never  re¬ 
dded  at  the  deanery,  except  when  the 
dean  had  fits  of  giddinefs  and  deafnefs. 
About  the  yqar  17x0  the  dean,  who  had 
before  acquired  the  character  of  a  hit- 
mourid  and  wit,  was  firb  regarded  as  the 
patriot  of  Ireland,  by  writing  a  Propofal 
for  the  ufe  of  the  IriLh  Manufactures,1 
which  rendered  him  the  more  popular,  as 
it  immediately  raifed  fo  violent  a  flame, 
that  a  profecution  was  commenced  againft 
the  printer  ;  and  in  17x4  he  publifhed 
the  Drapier’s  Letters,  which  united  the 
whole  nation  in  his  praife,  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  Ireland  became  almod  without 
bounds  :  he  was  confulted  in  whatever 
related  fcp  domedic  policy,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  trade  :  the  weavers  confidered 
him  as  their  patron  and  legiflator  ;  and 
when  elections  were  depending  for  the 
city  of  Dublin,  many  corporations  re¬ 
filled  to  declare  themfelves,  till  they 
knew  his  fentiments.  He  was  an  abfo- 
lute  monarch  over  the  populace,  and 
was  regarded  with  veneration  and  efttem 
by  perfons  of  every  rank.  On  the  z8th 
of  January,  17x7,  died  his  wife,  the 
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amiable  Stella,  in  the  44th  year  of  her 
age,  a  lady  poffeded  of  an  enchanting 
beauty,  a  mufical  voice,  unbounded  wit, 
mingled  with  fweetnefs  of  manners,  and 
d  mind  adorned  with  every  virtue.  She 
had  been  declining  ever  lince  the  year 
1724,  and  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
her  immature  death  was  oceafioned  by 
the  peculiarity  of  the  dean’s  conduct  to¬ 
wards  her.  From  his  time  this  life  be¬ 
came  much  retired,  and  the  aufterity  of 
his  temper  in  created.  But  as  he  ipent 
great  part  of  his  time  in  folitude,  he 
frequently  amufed  himfelf  with  writing. 
However,  though  his  principal  enjoy¬ 
ment  was  at  an  end  when  Ihe  died,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  there  is  an  air  of  levity 
and  trifling  in  feverai  of  the  pieces  he 
wrote  afterwards;  inch  in  particular  are 
feverai  of  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Sheridan, 
and  his  Dire<H:iohs  to  Servants,  From 
the  year  1736  his  memory  was  perceived 
gradually  to  decline,  and  his  paffioris  to 
pervert  his  rinderdanding.  In  174*  he 
was  incapable  of  converfation,  and  Ids 
friends  found  it  necedary  to  appoint  him 
guardians.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1742,  his  reafon  was  fbbverted,  and  his 
rage  became  abfolute  madnefs.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  his  left  eye  fwelled  to  the  Cite  of  an 
egg,  and  large  boils  , Freaking  out  on  his 
arms  and  body,  pain  kept  him  awake 
near  a  rrionth,  and  during  one  week, 
five  perfons  with  difficulty  retrained  him 
by  mere  force,  from  pulling  out  his  eyes, 
upon  the  lbbfiding  of  thefe  tumours,  he 
knew  thote  about  him  ;  but  a  few  days 
after  funk  into  a  date  of  total  infen  Abi¬ 
lity,  and  could  not,  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  be  prevailed  ori  to  walk  acrofs  the 
room,  and  thus  continued,  fcarcely  ut¬ 
tering  above  half  a  dozen  fentences  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  latter 
end  of  Oflober,  1745,  without  the  lead 
pang  or  convulfion,  in  the  feventy -eight 
year  of  his  age. 

By  his  will  he  left  about  izool.  in  le¬ 
gacies;  and  the  red  of  his  fortune, 
which  amounted  to  about  1 1,000  to  ere£f 
and  endow  an  hofpital  for  idiots  and 
lunatics. 

SWIMMING,  the  art  or  a£V  of  fitf 
taining  the  body  in  water,  and  of  mo¬ 
ving  therein  ;  in  which  adion  the  air- 
bladder  and  fins  of  fiflies  bear  a  cbnfidcr- 
able  part. 

Brutes  fwim  naturally,  but  men  at¬ 
tain  this  art  by  practice  and  indudry  :  it 
eonfids  principally  in  driking  alternately 
with  the  hands  and  feet;  which,  like 
•ars,  row  a  perfon  forward  :  he  mud 
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keep  his  body  a  little  oblique,  that  be 
may  the  more  eafify  treed  his  head,  and 
keep  his  mouth  above  water. 

SWINE,  in  zoo'ogy,  a  general  name 
for  the  fus  or  hog- kind.  See  Hog. 

SWINGLING,  the  beating  of  flaxy 
or  hemp,  after  it  has  been  well  broken 
with  the  brake  :  this  is  done  by  taking 
up  the  flax  in  handfuls,  and  then  beating 
it  with  a  rod,  or  a  flatted  and  fmooth 
(lick,  in  otder  to  free  it  from  the  bun, 
and  prepare  it  for  being  heckled. 

*  SW1SSERLAND,  or  Switzer¬ 
land,  a  country  in  Europe,  hounded 
on  theead  by  i  yrol,  on  the  wed  by  the 
Franche  Compte,  on  the  north  by  Sunt- 
gaxv,  the  Black  Fored,  and  a  pait  of 
Suabia;  and  on  thefouth  by  Savoy,  Mi- 
lanefe,  and  other  pro .inces  of  Italy.  It 
is  about  two  hundred  and  feventy  miles 
in  length,  and  one  hundred  in  breadth. 
Swiflefland  is  divided  into  thirteen  can¬ 
tons,  without  comprehending  their  al¬ 
lies;  namely  Lucern,  Uri,  Schwitz,  Un» 
derwald,  Zug,  Friburg,  Soieure,  the 
Catholic  cantons ;  and  the  Proteftant 
cantons  Zurich,  Bern,  Bafil,  and  Schaffi- 
h  a  uteri ;  with  Claris  and  Appenzii], 
which  Contain  both  religions.  All  thefe 
cantons  are  fo  many  r  publics  ;  and  it 
was  the  cantons  of  Schwitz,  Uri,  and 
Undvtwald,  which  began  tQ  throw  off 
the  Audrian  yoke  in  1308.  The  moun¬ 
tains  of  Swtilerland,  commonly  called 
the  Alps,  are  a  long  chain  of  prodigious 
height,  which  begin  at  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  extend  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
principal  lakes  are  thofe  of  Condance, 
Geneva,  Lucern,  Zurich,  and  Neuf- 
Chatel.  The  mod  confiderabig  rivers 
are  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Aar,  the 
Rues,  and  the  Inn.  The  principal 
riches  of  Swifierland  con f  d  of  excellent 
padtires,  in  which  they  breed  and  fatten 
their  cattle  night  arid  day  ori  the  moim* 
rains  :  one  would  think  they  would  be 
devoured  by  the  wild  beads,  and  yet  it  is 
quite  otherwife;  for  when  the  beeves 
perceive  a  bear,  or  a  wolf,  at  a  didance, 
they  form  themfelves  into  a  circle,  and 
are  ready  to  receive  the  enemy  with  their 
horns.  As  for  the  goats,  and  ffiamoy 
goats,  they  feed'  in  flocks  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  in  the  woods,  and  they  place 
centinels  on  all  fides  ;  and  when  any 
dangerous  animal  draws  near,  a  fignal  isf 
given,  and  they  ail  get  into  a  place  of 
refuge,  where  the  lavage  bead  dares  not 
come.  The  inhabitants  are  drorig  rob ud 
men,  for  which  reafon  they  are  generally 
chofcn  by  levcrai  nations  for  the  military 
N  a  x  ,  Lrvicw 
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fervide,  and  even  the  pope  has  his  Swifs 
guards. 

SWOONING,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies 
of  lipothymy,  wherein  the  path  nt  is  de¬ 
prived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion.  See 
Lipctkymia . 

SWORD,  an  offenfive  weapon  worn 
at  the  fide,  and  ferving  either  to  cut  or 
flab ;  its  parts  are  the  handle,  guard, 
and  blade;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
bow,  fcabbard,  pummel,  Sec.  Fencing- 
mafters,  however,  divide  the  fword  into 
the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  part  ;  or 
the  fort,  middle,  and  foible.  See  Fen¬ 
cing . 

SYCAMORE-TREE,  in  botany,  the 
Englifh  name  of  the  acer  major,  or 
greater  maple.  See  MapU. 

SYCOPRIANT,  a  Greek  term  origi¬ 
nally  ufed  at  Athens  for  perfons  who 
made  it  their  bufinefs  to  inform  again fi: 
thofe  who  dole  figs,  or  again  ft  tliofe 
who,  contrary  to  the  law,  which  prohi¬ 
bited  the  exportation  of  them,  praOifed 
the  thing,  and  deceived  the  officers,  the 
tnfipedlors  of  the  ports,  Sec.  At  length 
the  term  became  ufed  in  the  general  for 
all  informers,  tale-bearers,  parafites, 
flatterers,  &c.  efpecially  thofe  in  the 
courts  of  princes :  and  at  laft  for  lyars, 
impoftors.  Sec. 

SYLLABIZE,  in  grammar,  or  part  of 
a  word  confifting  of  one  or  more  letters 
which  are  pronounced  together.  Or 
f yllablc  is  a  complete  word,  uttered  in 
one  breath,  confiding  either  of  a  vowel 
alone,  or  of  a  vowel  and  one  or  more 
eonfonants,  not  exceeding  feven. 

SYLLAftUB,  a  compound  liquor 
made  of  white  wine  and  fugar,  into 
which  is  put  new  milk.  If  cream  be 
ufed  indead  of  milk,  it  is  called  whipt 
fyiiabub. 

SYLLABUS,  in  matters  of  literature, 
denotes  a  table  of  contents,  or  an  index 
of  the  chief  heads  of  a  book  or  dif- 

courfe. 

SYLLEPSIS,  in  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar,  a  figure  whereby  we  conceive 
the  fenfe  of  words  otherwife  than  the 
words  import  ;  and  thus  make  our  con- 
itriuftion,  not  according  to  the  words, 
but  the  intention  of  the  author. 

SYLLOGISM,  in  iogic,  an  argument, 
or  form  of  reafoning,  confiding  of  three 
propofitions  ;  having  this  property,  that 
the  conclufion  necedarily  follows  ftom 
the  two  premifes  :  fo  that  if  the  fit  ft  and 
fecond  propofition  be  granted,  the  con¬ 
clufion  muft  be  granted  in  like  manner, 
£nd  the  whole  allowed  for  a  demon  dra- 
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tion.  As  the  fird  work  of  the  mind  is 
perception,  whereby  our  ideas  are  framed, 
and  the  fecond  is  judgment,  which  joins 
or  disjoins  our  ideas,  and  forms  a  propo- 
fition,  fo  the  third  operation  of  the  mind 
is  reafoning,  which  joins  feveral  propofi- 
tions  together,  and  makes  a  fyllogifm, 
that  is,  an  argument  whereby  we  ar« 
wont  to  infer  Something  that  is  lefs 
known,  from  truths  which  are  more  evi¬ 
dent. 

Simple  fyllogifms  are  adorned  and  fur- 
rounded  in  the  common  books  of  logie 
with  a  variety  of  inventions  about  mood's 
and  figures,  whereinjoy  the  artificial  con¬ 
texture  cf  the  letters  A,  E,  I,  and  O, 
men  have  endeavoured  to  transform  logic* 
or  the  art  of  reafoning,  into  a  fort  of 
mechanifm,  and  to  teacli  boys  to  fyllor 
gife,  or  frame  arguments  and  refut« 
them,  without  any  real,  inward  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  qtteftion. 

All  the  poffible  compofitions  of  three 
of  the  letters,  A,  E,  I,  O,  to  make 
three  propofitions  amount  to  fixty-four 
but  fifty-four  of  them  are  excluded  from 
forming  true  fyllogifms  the  remaining  ten 
are  varioufiy  diverfified  by  figures  and: 
moods  into  fourteen  fyllogifms. 

The  figure  of  a  fyllogifm  is  the  proper 
difpefition  of  the  middle  term  with  the 
parts  of  the  queftion.  A  mood  is  the 
regular  determination  of  propofitions  ac¬ 
cording' tee  their  quantity  and  quality,  that 
is,  their  univerfal  or  particular  affirma¬ 
tion  or  negation  ;  which  are  fignified  by 
certain  artificial  words  wherein  the  con- 
lonants  are  neglected,  and  thefe  four 
vowels,  A,  E,  I,  O,  are  only  regarded. 
They  are  generally  reckoned  three 
figures. 

In  the  firft  of  them  the  middle  term  it 
the  fubjeft  of  the  major  propofition,  and 
the  predicate  of  the  minor.  rl  his  contains 
four  moods,  viz  Barbara,  Celarent,  Da- 
rii,  Ferio.  And  it  is  the  excellency  of 
this  figure  that  all  forts  of  queftions  or 
conclufions  may  be  proved  by  it,  whether 
A,  E,  I,  or  O,  that  is,  univerfal  or 
particular,  affirmative  or  negative,  as, 

Bar-  Every  wicked  man  is  truly  mife- 
ble  ; 

ba-  All  tyrants  are  wicked  men  ; 
ra.  Therefore  all  tyrants  are  truly  mi- 
ferablc. 

Ce-  Ele  that  is  always  in  fear  is  not 
happy ; 

la-  Covetous  men  are  always  in  fear  ; 
rent.  Therefore  covetous  men  are  not 
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Whatfoevev  furthers  our  falvation 
is  good  for  ns  ; 

Some  afflidlions  further  our  falva¬ 
tion  ; 

Therefore  fome  a£Bi£Uons  are  good 
for  us  ; 

Nothing  that  muff  be  repented  of 
is  truly  defirable  ; 

Some  pleafure  mult  be  repented 
of  : 

Therefore  there  are  fome  pleafores 
which  are  not  truly  defir  aide. 


In  the  fecond  figure  the  middle  term  is 
■the  predicate  of  both  the  premifes  ;  this 
contains  four  moods,  viz.  Cefare,  Ca- 
meltrcs,  Teftino,  Baroco,  and  it  admits 
only  of  negative  conditions  ;  as, 

No  liar  is  fit  to  be  believed  ; 
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Here  the  predicate  of  the  conclufion  is 
worlhiped  a  tentelefs  being,  part  of  which 
is  joined  with  the  middle  term  fun  in  the 
major  propofition,  and  the  other  part  ia, 
the  minor. 

'Though  this  fort  of  argument  is  con- 
felTed  to  be  entangled,  or  confuted,  and- 
irregular,  if  examined  by  tire  rules  of 
limple  fyllogifms  ;  yet  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  arguments  ufed  in  books  of 
learning,  and  in  common  life,  whole 
contequcnce  is  ftrong  and  evident,  and 
which  mult  be  ranked  under  this  head, 
as, 

j.  Exclufive  proportions  will  form  a 
complex  argument  ;  as,  “  Pious  men' 
are  the  only  fdVourites  of  heaven  ;  true 
Chriftims  are  favourites  of  heaven  ;  there¬ 
fore  true  Chriftrans  are  pious  men.” 
Or,  thus,  “  Hypocrites  are  not  pious 
therefore  hypocrites  are  no  favour- 


believed  , 

Therefore  no  good  Chriltian  is 
liar. 


The  reader  may  eafily  form  examples 
of  the  reft. 

The  third  figure  requires  that  the  mid¬ 
dle  term  be  the  fubjed  of  both  the  premi 
fes.  It  has  fix  moods,  viz,  Darapti,  Fe- 


Every  good  Chriftian  is  fit  to  be  ™en 5 

-■  -  ltes  or  heaven. 

z.  Exceptive  propofitions  will  make 
fuch  complex  fyllogifms  ;  as,  “  None 
but  phificians  came  to  the  confultation  ; 
the  nurfe  is  no  phyfician  :  therefore  the 
nurfe  came  not  to  the  confultation.” 

3  Comparative  propofitions  ;  as, 
“  Knowledge  is  better  than  riches;  vir¬ 
tue  is  better  than  knowledge  ;  therefore 


Da-  Whofoever  loves  God  fhall  be 
faved  ; 

rap-  All  the  lovers  of  God  have  their 
imperfections  : 

ti.  Therefore  fome  who  have  imper¬ 
fections  flaall  be  faved. 

From  what  has  been  already  faid,  we 
fhall  leave  the  reader  to  form  examples 
of  the  reft. 

Complex  Syllogisms. — It  is  not  the 
mere  ufe  of  complex  terms  in  a  lyilogifm 
that  gives  it  this  name,  though  one  of 
the  terms  is  ufually  complex  ;  but  thole 
are  properly  called  complex  fyllogifms, 
in  which  the  middle  term  is  not  connected 
with  the  whole  fubjed,  or  the  whole 
predicate  in  two  diftind  propofitions, 
but  is  intermingled  and  compared  with 
them  by  parts,  or  in  a  more  confu- 
fed  manner,  in  different  forms  ol  fpeech  ; 
as, 

The  fbn  is  a  fcnfelefs  be'np- ; 

O  7 

The  Perfians  worlhiped  the  fun  ; 

Therefore  the  Perfians  worlhiped  a 
fentelds  being. 


i-apton,  Difamis,  Datifi,  Bocardo,  Fen-  virtue  is  better  than  riches.”  Or,  thus, 
ion;  and  it  admits  only  of  particular  “  A  dove  will  fly  a  mile  in  a  minute; 
conciufions  ;  as  a  fwallow  flies  fwifter  than  a  dove  ;  there¬ 

fore  a  fwallow  will  fly  more  than  a  mile 
in  a  minute.” 

4.  Inceptive  and  defitive  propofitions; 
as,  “  The  fogs  vamfh  as  the  fun  rites; 
but  the  fogs  have  not  yet  begun  tovauilh  ; 
therefore  the  fun  is  not  yet  riten.” 

5.  Modal  propofitions;  as,  ce  It  is 
neceftary  that  a  general  underftands  the 
art  of  war  ;  but  Caius  docs  not  under- 
(land  the  art  of  war;  therefore  it  is  ne~ 
ceffary  Caius  lhould  not  be  a  general  ; 
Or  thus,  A  'total  eclipfe  of  the  fun  would 
.  caufe  darknefs  at  noon  ;  it  is  poflible 
that  the  moon  at  that  time  may  totally  e- 
clipte  the  fun  ;  therefore  it  is  poflible  that 
the  moon  may  caute  darknefs  at  noon.” 

Befide  all  thefe,  there  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  complex  fyllogifms  which  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  reduced  under  any  pat  ticular  titles, 
becaufe  the  forms  of  human  language  are 
lo  exceeding  various. 

Conjunctive  Syllogism.  Thofe  arc 
called  conjunctive  fyllogifms  wherein  one 
of  the  premiles,  namely  the  major,  has 
diftinit  parts,  which  are  joined  by 
conjunction,  or  fome  fuch  particle  of 
fpeech.  Moft  times  the  major  or  minor, 
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©r  both,  an:  explicitely  compound  propo¬ 
rtions  ;  and  generally  the  major  propo¬ 
rtion  is  made  up  of  two  diflinCt  parts  of 
proportions,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 
by  the  aflertion  of  one  in  the  minor,  the 
other  is  either  a  flirted  or  denied  in  the 
conclufion  I  or  by  the  denial  of  one  in 
the  minor,  the  other  is  either  aflerted  or 
denied  ini  the  conclufion.  It  is  hardly 
poffible  indeed  to  fit  any  fhort  definition 
to  include  all  the  kinds  of  them  ;  but  the 
chief  amongft  them  are  the  conditional 
fylloglfm,  the  disjunctive,  the  relative, 
and  the  connexivc 

The  conditional  or  hypothetical  fyilo- 
gifm  is  whofe  major  or  minor,  or  both, 
are  conditional  propofitions ;  as,  “If 
there  be  a  God,  the  world  is  governed  by 
providence  ;  but  there  is  a  God  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  world  is  governed  by  provi¬ 
dence.  15 

Thefe  fyllogifms  admit  two  forts  cf 
true  argumentation,  where  the  major  is 
conditional. 

1.  When  the  antecedent  is  aflerted  in 
the  minor,  that  the  consequent  may  be 
•aflerted  in  the  conclufion ;  fuch  in  the 
preceding  example.  This  is  called  argu¬ 
ing  from  the  pofition  of  the  antecedent 
to  the  pofition  of  the  confiequent. 

2.  When  the  confequent  is  contradicted 
ill  the  minor  propolition,  that  the  ante¬ 
cedent  may  be  contradicted  in  the  con¬ 
clufion  ;  as,  “  If  atheifls  are  in  the 
right,  then  the  world  exifls  without  a 
caufe ;  but  the  world  does  hot  exift  with¬ 
out  a  caufe  ;  therefore  atheifls  are  not  in 
the  right.”  This  is  called  arguing  from 
the  removing  of  the  confequent  to  the  re¬ 
moving  of  the  antecedent. 

To  remove  the  antecedent  or  confe¬ 
quent  here  does  not  merely  fignify  the 
denial  of  it,  hut  the  contradiction  of  it; 
for  the  mere  denial  of  it  by  contrary  pro- 
pofition  will  not  make  a  true  fyllogifm, 
as  appears  thus  :  “  If  every  creature  be 

feafonable,  every  brute  is  reafonable  :  hut 
no  brute  is  reafonable  ;  therefore  no  crea¬ 
ture  is  Feafonable.”  Whereas  if  you  fay 
in  the  minor,  but  “  Every  brute  is  not 
reafonable,”  then  it  would  follow  truly 
in  the  conclufion,  therefore  “  Every  crea¬ 
ture  is  not  reafonable.” 

When  the  antecedent  or  confequent 
are  negative  propofitions  they  are  removed 
by  an  affirmative ;  as,  “  If  there  be  no 
God,  then  the  world  does  not  difeover 
<  reating  wifdom  ;  but  the  world  does  not 
difeover  creating  wifdom ;  therefore  there  is 
a  God.”  In  thisinflance,  the  confequent 
is  removed  or  contracJlCleyl  in  the  minor, 
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that  the  antecedent  may  be  contradicted 
in  the  conclufion  .  So  in  this  argument 
of  St.  Paul,  i  Cor.  xv.  “  If  the  dead 
rife  not,  (  brill  died  in  vain  ;  hut  Chrifl: 
did  dot  die  in  vain  ;  therefore  the  dead 
fhall  rife  ” 

A  disjunctive  fyl'ogifm  is  when  the  ma¬ 
jor  propolition  is  disjunctive  ;  as,  “  1  he 
earth  moves  in  a  Circle  or  an  ellipfis  ;  but 
it  does  not  move  in  a  circle  ;  therefore' 
it  moves  in  an  ellipfis.” 

A  disjunctive  fyllogifm  may  have  many 
members  or  parts  ;  thus,  “  Jt  is  either 
fpring,  fummer,  autumn,  or  winter  ;  but 
it  is  not  fpring,  auturhh,  or  wihter ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  fummer. 

The  true  method  bf  arguing  here  is 
from  the  aflertion  of  one,  to  the  denial 
of  the  re  A,  or  from  the  denial  of  one  or 
more,  to  the  aflertion  of  what  remains; 
but  the  major  fhould  be  fo  framed,  that 
the  feveral  parts  ot  it  cannot  be  true  toge¬ 
ther,  though  one  of  them  is  evidently 
true.  , 

A  relative  fyllogifm  requires  the  major 
propolition  to  be  relative  ;  as,  “  Where 
Chrifl  is,  there  (hall  his  ft rv ants  be  :  but 
Chrifl:  is  in  heaven  ;  therefore  his  (ervants 
fhall  be  there  alfo.”  Or,  “  As  is  the 
captain,  lo  are  his  foldiers  ;  but  the  cap¬ 
tain  is  a  coward;  therefore  his  foldiers 
are  fo  too.” 

Arguments  that  relate  to  the  doctrine 
of  propolition,  mult  be  referred  to  this 
head  ;  as,  “  As  two  are  to  four,  lo  are 
three  to  fix;  but  two  make  the  half  of 
four:  therefore  three  make  the  half  of  fix.” 

Bcfides  thefe,  there  is  another  fort  of 
fyllogifm  which  is  very  natural  and  conrA 
mon,  and  yet  Authors  take  very  little  no¬ 
tice  of  it,  call  it  by  an  improper  name, 
and  deferibe  it  very  defectively,  and  that  is, 

A  connexive  fyllogifm  1  his  fome 
have  called  copulative  ;  but  it  docs  by  no 
means  require  the  major  to  be  a  copula¬ 
tive  nor  a  compound  propofition  ;  but  it 
requires  that  two  or  more  ideas  be  fo  con¬ 
nected  cither  in  the  complex  fubjeCt  or 
predicate  of  the  major,  that  if  one  of  them 
be  affirmed  or  denied  in  the  minor,  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  will  natura’ly  (hew  us  what 
will  he  the  confequenee.  It  would  lie  ve¬ 
ry  tedious  and  nfclefs  to  frame  particu¬ 
lar  rules  about  them  :  let  therefore  thefe 
two  obfervations  bfe  fufficient.  j.  Mold 
of  them  may  be  transformed  into  categori¬ 
cal  fyllogifms  by  thofe  who  have  a  mind 
to  prove  the  truth  of  them  that  way;  or 
they  may  be  t a  fly  converted  into  each  o- 
ther  by  changing  the  forms  of  Ipeech. 
x.  Thefe  conjunctive  fyllogifms  ate  Ad¬ 
dons 
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dom  deficient  or  faulty  n  the  form  of 
them  ;  for  fuch  a  deficiency  would  be  difeo- 
vered  at  fil'd  glance  generally  by  common 
rcafon,  without  any  artificial  rules  of  lo¬ 
gic  :  the  chief  care  therefore  is  to  ice 
that  the  major  proportion  be  true,  upon 
which  the  whole  force  of  the  argument 
ufually  depends. 

Compound  Syllogisms.  We  proper¬ 
ly  call  thofe  compound  fyllogifms  which 
are  made  of  two  or  more  iingle  fyllo- 
gifms,  and  may  be  refulved  into  them. 
The  chief  kinds  are  thefe,  Epichireme, 
Dilemma,  Profyllogifmus,  and  Sorites. 
See  each  under  their  proper  heads.  Watts's 
Loj'ic. 

*  SYLVANUS,  in  pagan  worlhip,  a  ru¬ 
ral  deity,  who  p  redded  over  the  woods, 
forefts,  .  and  flocks,  and  who  is  fre¬ 
quently  li.en  in  the  train  of  Bacchus. 
Some  reprelent  him  as  the  ron  of  Saturn, 
and  others,  of  Faunus  ;  while  others  a- 
gain  have  fuppofed,  that  Pan,  Faunus, 
and  Sylvan u$,  were  only  ftveral  appella¬ 
tions  of  the  fume  deity. 

SYMBOL,  a  ligu  or  reprefentation  of 
any  moral  thing  by  the  images  or  proper¬ 
ties  of  natural  things. 

’  SYMMETRY,  relation  of  parity  both 
in  refpedt  of  height,  length,  and  breadth 
of  parts  necdlary  to  compole  a  beautiful 
'  whole. 

SYMPATHETIC,  fomething  that  has 
a  fympathy,  or  that  acts,  or  is  adfed  on 
by  fympathy. 

Sympathetic  is  alfo  particularly  applied 
to  all  difeaies  which  have  two  caufes,  the 
pne  remote,  and  the  other  near. 

S  YMPATHY,  an  agreement  of  affedli- 
ons  and  inclinations,  or  a  conformity  of 
natural  qualities,  humours, temperaments, 
&c.  which  make  two  perfons  delighted 
and  pleafecl  with  each  other.  In  medi¬ 
cine,  fympathy  denotes  an  indifpofition 
befalling  one  part  of  the  body,  through 
the  defedl  or  d Border  of  another;  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  from  the  affluence  of  fo me 
humour,  or  vapour  fl-nt  from  elfewhere  ; 
or  from  the  want  of  the  influence  of  fome 
matter  neceffary  to  its  adliom 
'  SYMPHuNY,  in  mufic,  properly  de¬ 
notes  a  confonance  or  concert  of  fereral 
founds  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  vo¬ 
cal  or  inflrumental,  called  alfo  harmony. 

S.YMPHYMS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
kinds  ofjundtures,  or  articulation  of  the 
bones  See  Articulation. 

S  Y M  POSlARCft,  in  antiquity,  the 
di  radio r  or  manager  of  au  entertain- 
(r.ent. 

SYMPTOM,  in  medicine,  any  ap- 
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pearance  in  a  difeafe,  which  ferres  to  in~ 
dicate  or  point  out  its  caufe,  approach, 
duration,  event,  8zc. 

Symptom,  in  a  large  acceptation, 
fignifies  whatever  preternaturally  befalls  a 
perfon,  whether  it  be  a  difeafe,  a  mor-* 
bific  cauie,  or  fupervening  preternatural 
accident.  In  a  (iridl  lenie  it  means  no 
more  than  the  third  or  lafl  fpecies;  that 
is,  the  confequences  of  difeafes,  and  of 
their  caufes,  exclufiVe  of  the  difeafes  and 
caufes  themfclves,  and  fo  is  no  other 
than  a  preternatural  affedlion,  which  fol¬ 
io  vs  the  difeafe,  as  the  fhadow  follows 
the  body. 

SYMPTOM ATICAL,  in  medicine, 
a  term  often  ufed  to  denote  the  difference 
between  the  primary  and  ft-condary  caufes 
in  difeafes.  As  a  fever  from  pain  is 
laid  to  be  fymptomatieal,  becaufe  it  rifes 
from  pain  only,  and  therefore  the  ordi¬ 
nary  means  in  fevers'  are  not  in  fuch  cafes 
to  be  had  recouffe  to,  but  to  what  will 
remove  the  pain  ;  for,  when  that  ceafes, 
the  fever  will  ccafe  without  any  diredt 
means  taken  for  it. 

SYNAGOGUE,  a  particular adembly 
of  Jews  met  to  perform  the  offices  of 
their  religion.  Alfo  the  place  wherein 
they  meet. 

SYNALOFPHA,  in  grammar,  a 
contraction  of  fyllables,  performed  prin¬ 
cipally  by  fuppreffing  forne  vowel  or  clip— 
thong  at  the  end  of  a  word,  on  account 
of  another  vowel  or  dipthor.g  at  the  be? 
ginning  of  the  next.  As  *7’  ego,  for  ilk 
ego ,  &c. 

SYN ART’ROSIS,  in  anatomy,  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  articulation,  wherein  there  is  only 
an  obfeure  motion,  as  in  the  bones  of 
the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  the  tarfus 
and  metatarfus,  &c.  or  there  is  no  mo¬ 
tion  at  all,  as  in  the  futures  of  the  ikujl, 
and  articulation  per  harmoniam  or  bare 
application. 

SYNCOPATION,  in  mufic,  denotes 
a  Unking  or  beating  of  time,  whereby 
the  diflindlion  of  the  feveral  times  or 
parts  of  the  meafure  is  interrupted.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  more  properly  ufed  for  the 
connedting  the  lafl  note  of  any  meafure, 
or  bar,  with  the  firft  of  the  following 
ftieafure ;  fo  as  only  to  make  one  note  of 
both. 

Syncopation  is  alfo  ufed  when  a  not* 
of  one  part  ends  or  terminates  on  the 
middle  of  a  note  of  the  other  part.  This 
is  otherwife  denominated  binding. 

SYNCOPE,  is  a  fudden  retardation 
or  fioppage  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 
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Syncope,  in  grammar,  denotes  an 
•edifmm  or  retrench mt-tu  of  one  or  more 
'Fetters  or  lyiiablcs  from  a  word. 

SYNDIC,  in  government  and  com¬ 
merce,  an  officer  in  divers  countries,  in- 
i, raffed  with  the  affairs  of  a  city  or  other 
community  who  calls  meetings,  makes 
repsre  fern  at  tons  and  felicitations  (o  the 
mini  dry,  magiftracy,  See.  according  to 
the  exigency  af  the  cafe 

Syndic  is  a !  fo  trie  cl  for  a  perfon  ap¬ 
pointed  to  folicit'  fdfne  common  affair, 
wherein  he  himfeif  has  a  fhare  ;  as  hap¬ 
pens,  particularly,  among  tevural  credi¬ 
tors  of  the  fame  debtor,  who  fails  or  dies 
inicdvciit. 

SYNECDOCHE,  in  rhetoric,  a  kind 
cE  figure,  or  rather  trope  freepit  nt  among 
orators  and  poets.  There  are  three!  kinds 
of  f'y nepdoch.es  ;  by  the  fir;!,  a  part  is 
taken  for  the  whole;  as  the  point  for 
she  fword,  the  roof  for  the  houfe,  the 
finis  for  the  fbip,  Sec.  By  (he  fecond, 
the  whole  is  .uied  for  a  part.  — By  the 
third,  the  matter  of  which  the  thing  is 
made,  is  uied  fpr-the  thing  itfelf;  as  Heel 
for  fword,  .fiver  for  money,  Sec  — To 
which  may  he  added  another  kind,  u  here 
the  tpecies  is  ufed  for  the  genus,  or  the 
genus  for  the  fpecies. ' 

SY  N  G  E  N  ES  i  A ,  in  botany,  one  of 
Xdnnanis’s  ciafies  of  plant's,  the:  nine¬ 
teenth  in  order  ;  fo  called  becaufe  the 
flamina  in  the.fe  plants  grow  together,  or 
are  termed  into  a  fingie  regular  congeries. 

SY^NNEUROSIS,  in  anatomy,  a  kind 
-of  articulation  cf  the  bones,  performed 
by  the  .intervemioir  of  ligaments',  fee 
xlrticulation . 

The  fynnen  ro.fi  s  is  .reckoned  a  branch 
•of  the  fymjrhyfis,  and  is,  when'  the 
bones  are  conn  e<f  ted  together  by  a  liga¬ 
ment,  as  in  the  os  fernoris,  to  the  os 
ifchir.m,  and  the  patella  to  thelibia. 

S  Y  NOG  IT  US,  i  n  medicine,  a  co  n  t  i- 
©ual  fever  without  any  remiffion.  See 
2  erjer. 

SYNOD,  in  aflronomy,  a  conjunc¬ 
tion,  or  cqncourfe,  of  two  or  more  (tars, 
or  planets  in  the  fame  optical  jdace  of  the 
.heavens. 

Synod,  or  Council,  in  ecclefiaftical 
her  dory,  implies  a  meeting,  or  aficmhly 
ol  bilhops,  or  governors  of  the  church, 
to  reEtity  abnfe-s  in  faith  or  discipline,  to 
cnaft  laws  or  canons  for  the  government 
El  the  church,  and  to  regulate  ail  matters 
-relating  to  the  Irate  of  religion. 

The  dioedan  fynods  were  continued  in 
England  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  is,  the  commencement  of  live  refor- 
smation* 
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j  SYrNODICAD,  belonging  to  a  fynod  r 
thus  fynodical  epiflles  are  circular  letters 
written  by  the  lynods  to  the  abfent  pre¬ 
lates  and  churches,  or  even  thofe  general 
ones  directed  to  all  the  faithful,  to  in¬ 
form  them  of  what  had  palled  in  the 
fynod.  For  the  Iynodical  month,  fee 
Month. 

|  SYNON1MOUS  is  applied  to  a  word 
j  or  term  that  has  the  fame  import  or  fig* 
nifiealion  with  another. 

SYNONYMY,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
whereby  Synonymous  terms,  that  is,  va¬ 
rious  words  of  the  fame  bonification,  are 
pled,  to  amplify  the  difeourfe. 

SYNOVIA,  or  Synovia,  in  medi¬ 
cine,,  a, term  ufed  by  Paracelfus,  and  his 
fchool,  lor  the  nutritious  juice  proper 
and  peculiar  to  each  part ;  thus  they 
talk  of  the  fynovia  of  (he  joints,  of  the 
■brain,  See.  Others  ule  lynovia  for  the 
gout,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  joints, 
arifing  from  a  vice  in  the  nnti irious  juice 
through  a  wounded  part,  efpecially  a 
joint.  • 

SYNTAX,  in  grammar,  the confiruc- 
!  tion  or  connection  uf  the’  words  of  a  Ian* 
guage  into  lent  cnees,  or  phryfes. 

F.  Huffier  more  accurately  defines  fyn¬ 
tax,  the  manner  of  cotrflruffing  one 
,u;ord  u.irji  another,  with  regard  to  the 
different  terminations  thereof,  preferibed 
by  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Some  authors,  as  M.  Vaugelas,  See. 
confound  fyntax  wjth  flyle  ;  but  there  is 
a  real  difference. 

'1  he  .office  of  fyntax  is  to  confidcr  the 
natural  fuifabltneis  of  words  with  refpeft 
.to  one  smother,  in  order  to  make  them 
agree  in  gender,  nurhfecrj  perforii  mood, 
Sec.  "  ’  '' 

To  offend  in  any  of  thefe  points,  is 
called  to  ofiimd  again  IT  fyntax  :  and  fuch 
kind  of  offence,  when  grols,'  is  called  .a 
(oleciim  ;  and  when  more  flight,  a  bar-- 
I  arifm.  The  feveral  parts  of  ipeech  are, 
with  regard  to  language,  what  materials 
are  with  regard  to  a  building.  Ho'W  well 
prepared  foever  they  may  be,  they  will 
never  make  a  houfe,  unlels  they  be 
placed  conformably  to  the  rules  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  is  properly  the  fyntax  that 
gives  the  form  to  language,  and  it  is  that 
on  which  turns  the  molt  effentiul  part  of 
grammar,  ’i  here  are  two  kinds  of  lyn- 
tax.  ;  the  one  of  concord,  wherein  the 
words  are  to  agree  in  gender,  number, 
Cede,  and  per  I  on.  The  other  of  regimen 
or  government,  wherein  one  word  go¬ 
verns  another,-  and  occafions  fome  varfa*' 
tions  therein.  The  firll,  generally 

fpeaking 
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Tpeaking,  Is  the  fame  in  all  languages, 
ss  being  the  natural  feriesof  what  is  ui’ed 
almoft  everv-where,  the  better  to  clidin- 
guiffi  difeourfe.  Thus,  the  diftinidion  of 
.two  numbers,  lingular  and  plural,  has 
rendered  it  necelTary  to  make  the  adjec¬ 
tive  agree  with  the  fubdantive  in  num¬ 
ber;  that  is,  to  make  the  one  fingular 
or  plural,  when  the  other  is  fo  :  for,  as 
the  lubftantive is  the  fuhjefi  confufedly, 
though  dire&ly,  marked  by  the  adjec¬ 
tive  ;  if  the  fubftantive  exprefs  feveral, 
there  mult  be  feveral  fubjefts  exprelfcd  in 
that  form  by  the  adjective ;  and,  bycon- 
fequence,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  plural  : 
as,  homines  docii ,  learned  men  :  but. 
there  being  no  variety  of  termination  in 
■  the  adjedtive,  in  Englifh,  to  didinguilh 
the  number,  it  is  only  implied.  „  The 
tliftindtion  of  mafeuline  and  feminine 
gender  obliges  the  languages,  which  have 
diflindt  terminations,  to  have  a  concord¬ 
ance  or  agreement  between  the  fubdan- 
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tive  and  adjediive,  in  gender  as  well  as 
number;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 
verbs  are  to  agree  with  the  nouns  and 
'pronouns,  in  number  and  perfon.  If  at 
any  time  we  meet  with  any  thing  that 
fee  ms  to  contradidl  thefe  rules,  it  is  by 
a  figure  of  fpeech,  that  is,  by  having 
fome  word  underflood,  or  by  conlidering 
the  thoughts  rather  than  the  words  them- 
Pelves. 

The  fyntax  of  government,  on  the 
contrary,  is  generally  arbitrary;  and,  on 
that  account,  differs  in  mofl  languages. 
One  language,  for  inftanee,  forms  their 
regimen  fey  cafes ;  as  the  Latin  and 
Greek  :  others  ufe  particles  in  lieu  there¬ 
of;  as  the  Englifh,  French,  Italian, 
Spanilh,  &c. 

One  or  two  general  rfeles,  however, 
may  be  here  noted,  which  obtain  in  al] 
languages,  i.  That  there  is  no  nomina- 
tive  cafe  but  has  a  relation  to  fome  verb, 
either  expreffed  or  undcrllood ;  lince  we 
do  not  only  fpeak  to  exprefs  what  we 
perceive,  but  to  exprefs  what  wc  think 
of  what  we  perceive,  which  is  done  by 
the  verb. 

z.  That  there  is  no  verb  but  has  its 
nominative  cafe  either  exprefled  or  un¬ 
dcrllood ;  for  the  office  of  the  verb  being 
to  affirm,  there  mud  be  fomething  to  af¬ 
firm  of ;  which  is  the  fubjedt  or  nomina- 
i  tive  cafe  of  the  verb  ;  except  before  an 
infinitive,  where  it  is  an  accufative  ;  as, 
Hcio  P strum  e[j'e  doFlum,  I  know  Peter  to  be 
learned. 

3.  That  there  is  no  adjedlive,  but  has 
a  relation  to  fome  fubdantive ;  in  regard 
Vol.  IV. 

r  ■  ' 
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the  adjedlive  marks  confufedlj?  the  ftib- 
ftantive,  which  is  the  fubjefl  of  the  form 
or  quality  dillindtly  marked  by  the  ad¬ 
jedlive. 

4.  That  there  never  comes  any  genitive 

cafe  but  what  is  governed  by  fome  other 
noun.  v 

5.  The  government  of  verbs  is  fre¬ 
quently  taken  from  various  forts  of  re¬ 
ferences,  included  in  -the  cafes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  caprice  of  cullom  or  ufage  5 
which  yet  does  not  change  the  fpecific 
relation  of  each  cafe,  but  only  (hews  that 
cudom  has  made  choice  of  this  or  that. 

SYNTAX1S,  in  medicine,  an  atte- 
nuation  or  colliquation  of  the  folids  of 
the  body  ;  fuch  as  frequently  happen  in 
atrophies,  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
colliquative  fevers,  &c.  wherein  a  fatty 
uliginous  matter  is  voided  with  the  excre¬ 
ments  by  ftool. 

SYNTHESIS,  compofmon,  or  tha 
putting  of  feveral  things  together  ;  as  in 
making  a  compound  medicine  of  feveral 
fimple  ingredients,  See. 

Synthesis,  in  logic,  denotes  a 
branch  of  method  oppofite  to  analyfis, 
called  the  fynthetic  method. 

Synthesis,  in  furgery,  an  opera¬ 
tion  whereby  divided  parts  are  re-united, 
as  in  wounds,  fradtures,  luxations,  &c. 

*  SYRENS,  in  fabulous  hidory,  be¬ 
ings,  whofe  lower  parts  refembled  fifhes, 
and  their  upper  parts  women.  They 
were  the  daughters  of  Achelotis,  and  were 
fo  well  ikilled  in  muftc,  that  they  en- 
fnared  and  dedroyed  all  who  heard  them. 
Others  lay  that  they  were  half  birds  and 
half  women,  and  that  prefuming  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  Mules,  they  were  van- 
quilhed,  and  dripped  at  once  of  their 
voices  and  feathers.  However,  their 
names  were  Parthenope,  Ligea,  and 
Leucofia. 

*  SYRIA,  a  province  of  Turky  ia 
Alia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Diar- 
beck  and  Natolia,  on  the  ead  by  Diar- 
beck  and  the  defarts  of  Arabia,  which, 
together  with  Judea,  bound  it  on  the 
fouth,  and  on  the  wed  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fea.  The  Turks  divide  it  into 
three  beglerbeglics,  namely,  thofe  of  A- 
leppo,  Tripoli,  and  Damafcus.  It  a- 
bounds  in  oil,  corn,  and  feveral  forts  of 
fruits,  as  well  as  peafe,  beans,  and  all 
kinds  of  pulfe  and  garden  duff.  1  he  in¬ 
habitants  trade-in  filk,  camblets,  and 
fait.  Damafcus,  by  the  Turks  called 
Scham,  is  the  capital  city. 

SYRINGA,  in  botany,  a  plant,  the 
flower  of  which  has  a  fmall,  tubulous, 
0  0  permanent 
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permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf,  inA 
dented  in  four  parts  ;  it  has  one  petal, 
with  a  long  cylindrical  tube,  cut  into 
four  obtufe  fegments  at  the  brim,  which 
fpread  open,  and  two  very  (hort  {lamina, 
terminated  by  fmall  fummits,  Handing 
within  the- tube  ;  it  has  an  oblong  ger- 
men,  fupporting  a  fhort  {lender  ftyle, 
crowned  by  a  thick  bifid  lligma.  'the 
germen  afterwards  turns  to  an  oblong, 
compreffed,  acute- pointed  capfula,  with 
two  cells,  opening  with  two  valves  con¬ 
trary  to  the  partition,  including  in  each 
cell  one  oblong  acute-pointed  feed,  with 
a  membranaceous  border.  There  are 
three  fpecies  of  this  plant,  namely,  i. 
The  fyringa  with  oval  heart-fhaped 
leaves;  or  blue  lilac.  z.  Syringa  with 
fpear-fhaped  leaves,  commonly  called 
Perfian  jaftnine.  3.  The  fyringa  with 
entire  fpear  fhaped  leaves,  and  others 
which  are  cut  and  jagged  ;  commonly 
called  cut- leaved  Perfian  jafmine. 

SYRINGE,  an  inHrument  ferving  to 
imbibe,  or  fuck  up  a  quantity  of  any  fluid, 
and  fo  fquirt  or  expel  the  fame  with  vio 
lence. 

SlrRUP,  or  Syrop,  in  pharmacy',  a 
liquid  form  of  medicine,  prepared  of  de* 
codions,  juices,  or  infufions,  preferved 
by  means  of  honey  or  fugar,  and  reduced 
to  fuch  a  confi Hence,  that  a  drop  let  fall 
on  a  marble  does  not  fpread.  Syrups, 
like  other  officinal  preparations,  may  be 
made  to  an  Ever  various  intentions,  and 
confequently  may  be  either  of  a  cooling, 
heating,  drying,  inciding,  expectorating, 
incrafiating,  diuretic,  fudorific,  lithon- 
triptic,  aiexiterial,  or  corroborating  qua¬ 
lity,  according  to  the  different  virtues  of 
•the  general  rules  for  the  making  of  fy- 
r.ups, 

1  The  fugar  employed  for  fyrups  made 
without  codion,  fnould  ffrff  be  boiled 
with  water  to  a  candy  confidence  ;  ob- 
ferving  to  clarify  it  with  the  whites  of 
eggs,  and  by  deffpumation.  But  the 
whiteff  and  pureH  fugar  and  fugar-candy 
do  not  require  this  labour.  The  fugar 
thus  prepared  ought  afterwards  to  be 
powdered,  that  it  may  diflolve  the  eafier. 

z.  Though  a  double  weight  of  fuger, 
in-  proportion  to  the  liquor,  may  be  re¬ 
quired  in  making  fuch  fyrups,  yet  a  lefs 
proportion  will  generally  fuffice.  Firff, 
therefore,  diffblve  only  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  fugar  ;  then  by  degrees  add  a  little 
more  in  powder,  till  it  remain  undifiblvcd 
at  the  bottom,  to  be  afterwards  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  the  gentle  Ireat  of  a  water  bath. 

3.  Acid  fyrups,  or  thofe  made  with 
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the  juices  of  fruits,  fhould  not  be  put  in¬ 
to  copper  vefleis,  unlefs  fuch  as  are 
tinned. 

4,  What  fhould  be  obferved  of  decoc¬ 
tions  in  general,  is  alfo  to  be  underfiood 
of  decodions  for  fyrups.  The  vegetables 
ufed  either  for  decodions  or  infufions  arc 
to  be  moderately  dried,  unlefs  they  are 
exprefsly  required  frefh  gathered. 

5.  Syrups  made  by  codion  are  to  be 
clarified  with  the  white  of  eggs,  except 
diacodium  ;  which  therefore  requires  tire 
pureH  fugar.  The  folutive  and  purging 
fyrups  ought  rather  to  be  made  of  brown 
fugar. 

SYSSARCOSIS,  in  anatomy,  a  par¬ 
ticular  fpecies  of  tire  kind  of  articulation 
called  alio  fympbyfis.  The  fyfTarcofis  is 
a  natural  union  of  two  bones  by  means 
of  flelh  or  mufcles  ;  fuch  is  that  of  the 
os  hyoides  and  omoplate. 

SYSTEM,  in  general,  denotes  an  af- 
femblage  or  chain  of  principles  and  con- 
clufions,  or  the  whole  of  any  dodrine, 
the  feveral  parts  whereof  are  conneded 
together,  and  follow  or  depend  on  each 
other;  in  which  ft-nfe  we  fay,  a  f^Hem 
of  philofophy,  a  fyHem  of  divinity,  &c. 

System,  in  aHronomy,  denotes  an 
hypothefis  or  fuppofmon  of  a  certain  or¬ 
der,  and  arrangement  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  univerfe,  whereby  aHronomers  ex¬ 
plain  all  the  phenomena  or  appearances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  motions, 
changes,  &c.  The  mod  celebrated  hy¬ 
pothecs  or  fyHems  of  the  world  are  three, 
viz.  the  Ptolemaic,  Tychonic,  and  Py¬ 
thagorean,  or  Copenrcan  fyHem. 

System,  in  poetry,  implies  a  certain 
hypothefis,  or  Icheme  of  religion,  from 
which  the  poet  is  never  to  recede. 

System,  in  mufic,  fignifies  a  com¬ 
pound  interval;  or  an  interval  cornpoHd, 
or  fuppofied  to  be  compofed,  of  leveral 
Idler  intervals  ;  fuch  as  the  octave,  8<c. 

1  he  concinnous  fyHems  are  thole  con- 
fifiinp  of  fuch  narts  as  are  fit  for  mufic, 
and  thofe  placed  in  fuch  an  order  between 
the  extremes,  as  that  the  fuccdfion  of 
founds  from  one  extreme  to  another  may 
have  a  good  effed. 

Inconcinnous  fyHems  are  thofe  where 
the  fimple  intervals  are  inconcinnous,  or 
ill  difpofed,  betwixt  the  extremes. 

SYSTOLE,  in  anatomy,  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  whereby  the  blood  is 
drawn  out  of  its  ventricles  into  the  arte¬ 
ries  ;  the  oppofite  Hate  to  which  is  called 
the  diaftole,  ©r  dilatation  of  the  heart. 
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TP  A  confonant,  and  the  nineteenth 
*  letter  in  the  alphabet.  It  had  the 
fame  form  in  the  old  Greek  alpha¬ 
bet,  and  was  derived  from  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  or  Samaritan  character  Tau,  by 
placing  the  horizontal  line  or  firoke  quite 
upon  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  one, 
It  is  formed  in  the  voice  from  a  flrong 
expulfion  of  the  breath  through  the 
mouth,  upon  a  fudden  detraction  of  the 
tongue  from  the  fore  part  of  the  palate, 
with  the  lips  at  the  fame  time  open.  T 
has  its  proper  found  in  tan,  tin ,  ten ,  ton , 
tun ,  bat ,  let,  .hit,  hot ,  put.  When  it 
comes  before  (i)  followed  by  another 
vowel,  it  is  founded  like  S,  as  in  nation , 
generation,  potion ,  expatiate,  &c.  When 
aipirated,  that  is,  when  h  comes  after  it, 
it  has  a  twofold  Sound;  one  clear  and 
acute,  as  thin  theory,  See.  the  other  more 
obfeure  and  obtufe,  as  in  thine,  tbofe 
’tbeje.  See. 

When  the  tribunes  approved  of  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  fenate,  they  teftified  their 
confent  by  fublcribing  a  l. 

In  mufic,  T  (lands  for  tutti,  all,  or 
altogether. 

T,  or  TAU,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of 
crofs  patent,  or  truncated;  found  in  all 
the  armories  of  the  commanders  of  the 
order  of  St.  Anthony.  v 

TABBY,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  rich 
filk  which  has  undergone  the  operation 
of  tabbying. 

TABBYING,  the  paffinga  flk  or  (luff 
under  a  calender,  the  rolls  of  which  are 
made  of  iron  or  copper,  varioufly  en¬ 
graven,  which  bearing  unequally  on  the 
ftutf,  renders  the  furface  thereof  unequal, 
fo  as  to  reded  the  rays  of  light  different¬ 
ly,  making  the  reprefentation  of  waves 
thereon. 

TABERNACLE,  among  the  He¬ 
brews,  a  kind  of  building  in  the  form  of 
a  tent,  fet  up  by  exprefs  command  of 
God,  for  the  performance  of  religious 
worlhip,  fncrifices,  Skc.  during  the  jour¬ 
neying  of  the  Ifraelites  in  the  wildcrnefs  ; 
and,  after  their  fcttlement  in  the  land  of 
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Canaan,  made  ufe  of  for  the  fasHe  pur- 
pole  till  the  building  of  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  one  covered,  and  properly  called  the 
tabernacle  ;  and  the  other  Open,  called  the 
court.  The  curtains  which  covered  the 
tabernacle  were  made  of  linen  of  feveral 
colours,  embroidered.  There  were  ten 
curtains,  twenty-eight  cubits  long  and 
four  in  breadth.  Five  curtains  faftened 
together  made  up  two  coverings,  whic 
covered  all  the  tabernacle.  Over  thefe 
there  were  two  other  coverings ;  the  one 
of  goat-hair,  and  the  other  of  (beep- 
llcins.  The  holy  of  holies  was  parted 
from  the  reft  of  the  tabernacle  by  a  cur¬ 
tain  made  faff  to  four  pillars,  handing 
ten  cubits  from  the  end.  The  length  of 
the  whole  tabernacle  was  thirty-two  cu¬ 
bits,  that  is,  about  fifty  feet ;  and  the 
breadth  twelve  cubits,  or  nineteen  feet. 
The  court  was  a  fpot  of  ground  one  hun¬ 
dred  cubits  long,  and  fifty  in  breadth, 
enclofed  by  twenty  columns,  each  twen¬ 
ty  cubits  high  and  ten  in  breadth,  co¬ 
vered  with  filver,  and  handing  on  coper 
bafes,  five  cubits  dihant  from  each  other  ; 
between  which  there  were  curtains  drawn, 
and  fahened  with  hooks.  At  the  eaft 
end  was  an  entrance,  twenty  cubits  wide, 
covered  with  a  curtain  hanging  loofe. 

'1  he  tabernacle  was  finished  and  fet  up  ' 
on  the  fir  ft  day  of  the  firft  month  of  the 
fecond  year  after  the  departure  out  of 
Egypt.  When  it  was  fet  up,  a  dark 
cloud  covered  it  by  day,  and  a  fiery  cloud 
by  night.  Mofes  went  into  the  taber¬ 
nacle  to  confult  the  Lord.  It  was  placed 
in  the  midft  of  the  camp,  an/1  the  Ifrael- 
ites  were  ranged  orderly  about  it,  accord-* 
ing  to  their  feveral  tribes.  When  the 
cloud  arofe  from  off  the  tabernacle,  they 
decamped  ;  the  priefts  carded  thofe  things 
which  were  facred,  and  the  Levites  all 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  tabernacle.  Part 
>.%of  the  tribes  went  before,  and  the  reft 
followed,  and  the  baggage  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  marched  in  the  center. 

•The  learned  Spencer  has  endeavoured 
’■  O  o  i  to 
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to  prove,  that  the  Jewifh  tabernacle,  and 
all  its  furniture,  was  an  imitation  of  the 
pouiable  temptcs  of  the  heathens,  and  of 
the  cuftom  of  carrying  their  gods  along 
with  them,  in  their  migrations  from  one 
country  to  another. 

Feaft  of  Tabernacles,  Na  folemn 
ftftival  of  the  Hebrews,  obferved  after 
harveft,  on  the- fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
Tifri,  inftituted  to  commemorate  the 
goodnefs  of  God,  who  protected  the  Is¬ 
raelites  in  the  wildermdV,  and  made  them 
dwell  in  booths,  when  they  came  out  of 
Egypt.  On  the  firft  day  of  the  feaft, 
they  began  to  ereCt  booths  of  the  boughs 
of  trees  ;  and  in  thefe  they  were  obliged 
to  continue  feven  days.  The  booths  were 
placed  in  the  open  air,  and  were  not  to 
be  covered  with  cloths,  nor  made  too 
clofe  by  the  thieknefs  of  the  boughs  ;  but 
lb-  loofe  that  the  fun  and  the  ftars  might 
be  fee n,  a-nd  the  rain  defeepd  through 
them.  Jn  thfife  they  eat,  and  drank, 
and  ftept,  during  the  continuance  of  the* 
feflivaL  But  fick  perfons  who  could  not 
bear  the  fmell  of  the  earth,  might  ftay  at 
home  :  the  rabbins  alfo  freed  women  and 
little  children  from  this  obligation.  If 
the  rain  likewife  proved  fo  great  that  they 
could  net  live  dry,  or  the  cold  fo  intense 
that  it  endangered  their  healths,  they 
might  all  return  to  their  houfes. 

TABERN.EMONTANA,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  has 
admail  empaiement,  cut  into  five  acme 
parts  ;  it  has  one  funnel  fihaped  petal, 
with  a  long  cylindrical  tribe  which  is  bel¬ 
lied  at  both  ends,  and  at  the  brim  is  cut 
into  five  oblique  fegments-;  it  has  five 
linall  ftamina  in  the  middle  of  the  tube, 
terminated  by  fummits  which  join  toge¬ 
ther,  and  two  germcn,  fnpporting  an  awi- 
Ihaped  ftyle,  crowned  by  decayed  ftigmas. 
The  germen  afterward  turns  to  two  belli¬ 
ed  capfules,  which  are  horizontally  re  defi¬ 
ed  ;  opening  with  one  valve,  having  one 
cell,  filled  with  oblong  oval  feeds,  and 
furrounded  with  pulp.  There  are  two 
fpeeies  of  this  plant,  i.  Taberneemonta- 
na  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  which  are 
placed  oppofite,  and  flowers  growing  in  a 
corymbus,  on  the  fides  of  the  blanches, 
z-.  Tabernsmontana  with  oblong,  oval, 
acute  pointed  leaves,  which  are  placed 
oppofite,  and  Bowers  growing  in  a  co¬ 
rymbus,  terminating  the  branches. 

TABES,  in  medicine,  or  Tabes 
Dorsalis,  arifes  from  a  diferder  of  the- 
fpinal  marrow,  and  is  principally  incident 
to  perfons  of  a  falacious  difpofitioB,  or 
dwelt  as  are  newly  married. 
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TABDATERE,  in  anatomy,  a  drvi*- 
lion  or  parting  thcfkull  into  two  tables. 

TABLE,  in  architecture,  a  fmooth, 
fimple  member  or  ornament  of  various 
forms,  but  moft  ulually  in  that  of  a  long 
fquare. 

A  projecting  table  is  that  which  hands 
out  from  the  naked  of  the  wall,  pedeftal, 
or  other  matter  it  adorns. 

Raked-table,  is  that  which  is  hollow 
in  the  die  of  a  pedeftal,  orelfewhere,  and 
is  ufually  erreompafted  with  a  mould-* 
ing. 

Razed-tahle,  is  an  embofTment  in  a 
frontispiece  for  the  putting  an  infeription, 
or  other  ornament,  in  fculpture.  This 
is  what  M.  Perrault  underftands  by  aba¬ 
cus  in  Vitruvius. 

Crowned* table,  that  which  is  covered 
with  a  corniche,  and  in  which  a  b&fto  re¬ 
lievo  is  cut,  or  a  piece  of  black  marble- 
incruftated  for  an  infeription. 

Rufticated  table,  that  w'hich  is  picked*: 
and  whofc  furface,  feems  rough,  as  in 
grottos,  Sec. 

Tab-le,  in  p.erfpeCtivc,  denotes  a-- 
plain  furface,  fuppofed  to  be  tranfparcnt, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  It  is- 
always  imagined  to  be  placed  at  a  certain  • 
aiftance  between  the  eye  and  the  objeCts* 
for  the  objeCts  to  be  repreiented  thereon 
by  means  of  the  vifuai  rays  pafting  flora 
every  point  thereof  through  the  table  to 
the  eye  ;  whence  it  u  called  perfpe&ive- 
plane. 

Table,  in  anatomy.  The  cranium  is- 
faid  to  be  compofed  of  two  tables,  or  la- 
minse,  i.  e.  it  is  double,  as  if  it  confifttd 
of'two  bones  laid  over  one  another. 

Tables  ef  the  Lsw,  in  Jewilh  antiqui¬ 
ty,  two  tables  on  which  were  written  the 
Decalogue,  or  Ten  Commands,  given  by 
God  to  Mof*s  on  Mount  Sinai. 

Tab-lbs,  among  the  jewellers.  A  ta¬ 
ble  diamond,  or  ether  precious  ftone,  is 
that  whofe  upper  furface  is  quit#  flat,  and 
only  the  fides  cut  in  angles  ;  in  which 
fenfie  a  diamond,  cut  table-wife,  is  ufed 
in  opj$5fition  to  a  rofe  diamond. 

Tab-le  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  index  or-: 
repertory  put  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  tv 
boakj  to  direCt  the  reader  to  any  paftage 
he  may  clioofe  to  conduit  :  thus  we  fay 
table  of  matters,  table  of  authors  quoted, 
Sea  Tables  of  the  Bible  are  called  Con¬ 
cordances. 

Table  of  Houfes ,  among  aftrologers, 
certain  tables  ready  drawn  up  for  the 
afliftance  of  practitioners  in  that  art,  for 
the  ereCting  or  drawing  cf  figures  or 
jfchcm&s. 

Tail  x.^ 
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.Table,  in  mathematics,  a  fyftem  of 
numbers  calculated  to  be  ready  at  hand  for 
the  expediting  agronomical,  geometrical, 
and  ether  operations-:  thus  we  fay,  tables 
of  the  liars  ;  tahles  of  fines,  tangents, 
and  fecants;  tables  of  logarithms,  rhumbs, 
<&c.  fexagenery  tables  ;  loxodromic  ta¬ 
bles,  Sc  c. 

Ajtronomical  Tables,  are  computati¬ 
ons  of  the  motions,  places,  and  other 
phenomena  of  the  planets,  both  primary 
and  fecondary. 

TABOR,  a  fmall  drum. 

TOBORiTES,  or  Thabouts,  a 
branch  or  left  of  the  antient  Hufiltes, 
They  carried  the  point  of  reformation  far¬ 
ther  than  Hufs  had  done,  rejected  purga¬ 
tory,  auricular  coufcflion,  the  unftion  of 
baptifm,  t ra n fu b f t a nt iat ion ,  So c.  They 
reduced  the  feven  facraments  of  the  Ro- 
manifls  to  four,  viz.  baptifm,  the  eueha- 
rift ,  marriage,  and  ordination. 

TACAMaHAC A ,  in  the  materia  me 
dica,  a  reiin  obtained  from  a  tree  refem- 
bling  the  poplar,  bearing  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  branches  fmall  roundifh  fruits, 
including  a  feed  like  a  peach  kernal ;  a 
native  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America,  and  in  a  fheltered  fi- 
tuation  enduring  the  winters  of  our  own 
country. 

TACHYGRAPHY,  the  art  of  writing 
fad,  or  of  a  fhorT-hamh;  of  which  authors 
have  invented  feveral  methods. 

TACTICS,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  difpofing  forces  to  the  bed  advan¬ 
tage  in  order  of  battle,  and  of  performing 
the  feveral  military  motions  and  evolu¬ 
tions. 

TADPOLE,  a  young  frog,  before  it 
has  difengaged  itfelf  from  the  membranes 
that  envelope  it  in  its  fil'd  dage  of  life. 

.  TAENIA,  the  Tape-Worm,  in  zoo¬ 
logy,  a  genus  of  worms,  the  body  of 
which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  eompo- 
fed  of  evident  joints  or  articulations,  in 
the  manner  of  the  links  of  a  chain,  or 
beads  of  amecklace. 

T.enia,  in  arch ite dure,  a  member  of 
tile  Doric  capital,  refembling  a  fquaie  fil¬ 
let,  or  reglet :  it  ferves  inf  lead  of  a  cy- 
matium. 

TAFFETY,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of 
fine,  fmooth,  Liken,  duff?  having  uiual- 
ly  a  remarkable  ludre  or  glofs. 

There  are  taffeties  of  all  colours,  fome 
plain,  others  driped  with  gold,  filver, 
iiik,  &c.  others  chequered,  others  flower¬ 
ed,  others  in  the  Chinefe  point,  others 
the  Hungarian  ;  with  various  others,  to 
todiich  the  mode  or  the  caprice  of  the 
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workmen  give  fuch  whimfieal  names,  tftae 
it  would  be  as  difficult  as  it  is  ufelefs  to- 
rehearfe  them  ;  befidcs  that,  they  fcldomr 
hold  beyond  the  year  wherein  they  fir  dr 
rofe.  The  old  names  of  taffeties,  and- 
which  dill  fubfid,  are  taffeties  of  Lyons, 
Spain,  England,  Florence,  Avignon,  & c. 

'I  he  chief  conlumption  of  taffeties  is  in,. 
fumnrer-drefTes  for  women,  in  linings,. 
fcarveS,  window-curtains.  &c. 

TAGETES,  French  Marygo-ld,  or 
Africa n  Marygold,  in  botany,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  flower  of 
which  is  of  the  radiated  kind  :  its  dilk  is- 
com  poked  of  flafeules  divided. into  feveral 
fegments,  and  its  outer  edge  of  femi- 
flofcules  ;  all  Banding  on  embryo  feeds,, 
and  contained  in  a  one-leaved  cup  of  se 
tabulated  form.  The  embryo’s  finally 
become  feeds  of  an  angular  form,  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  foiqaceous  head,  and  affixed 
to  the  thalamus-  of  the  flower.  Thera 
are  alfo  fome  fpecies  in  which  the  flower 
is  wholly  compofed  of  femi-flfofc.ules. 

We  have  a  great  many  {pecics  of  this, 
plant  annually  raifed  in  oar  gardens,  for' 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  They  arc- 
propagated  by  flowing  the  feeds  in  fpring, 
on  a  moderately  hot-bid  ;  when  the 
young  plants  come  up,  they  mud  have 
air  allowed  them  ;  and,  when  three 
inches  high,  they  ffiould  fee  removed  to 
another  hot-bed,  which  fhould  be  arched, 
over  with  hoops  that  it  may  be  fheltered- 
with  mats.  They  are  to  be  planted -her* 
at  about  eight  inches  didance,  and,  when 
they  are  grown  dronger,  as  about  thebe- 
ginning  of  May,  they  are  to  be  taken  up. 
with  a  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots, 
and  placed  where  they  arc  to  remain  ;  or 
cl fe  at  eighteen  inches  didance  in  a  nur- 
lery,  where,  when  they  flower,  the  fined 
forts  may  be  marked  and  removed,  with 
a  large  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  either 
into  pots,  or  into  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden.  They  are  very  beautiful ; 
but  their  fmeil  is  very  offenfive.  MillA  t. . 
Gard.  Dici. 

TAJACU,  the  Musk-Hog,  in  zoo¬ 
logy,  a  fpecies  of  hog,  with  a  cyd  on  the 
back,  and  no  tail  :  it  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and.is  fmalIer.tlAn  the  common 
hog.  On  the  middle  of  the  head  there 
ariies  a  kind  of  cred,  compofed  of  a  large 
clufter  of  bridles;  and  on  the  middle  of 
the  back  there  is  a  kind  of  cyd  or  gland,, 
with  an  opening  at  the  upper  part,  in 
which  is  fecreted  a  perfumed  fluid  mat¬ 
ter,  of  a  mixt  fmell  between  that  of 
mufk  and  civet  ;  whence  the  EngBfh. 
name, 

TAIL, 
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TAIL,  Cauda ,  the  train  of  a  bead,, 
bird,  or  fifh ;  which,  in  land  animals, 
ferves  to  drive  away  flies,  &c.  and  in 
biids  and  fifties,  to  direft  their  courfe, 
and  aftifl  them  in  afcending  or  defeend- 
ing  in  the  air  or  water. 

TAIL  of  n  Comet ,  denotes  the  lumi¬ 
nous  rays  Lining  from  a  comet  towards 
that  part  of  the  heavens  from  whence  it 
feems  to  move  See  Comet. 

We  have  an  enquiry  into  the  canfe  of 
the  tails  of  comets  by  Mr.  Eider  in  the 
Mem.  de  V Acad,  de  Berlin.  He  thinks 
there  is  a  great  affinity  between  theie  tails, 
the  zodiacal  light,  and  th<?  aurora  bo¬ 
realis  ;  and  that  the  common  caufe  of 
them  all  is  the  aft-ion  of  the  inn’s  light 
on  the  atmofpheres  of  the  comets,  of  the 
fun,  and  of  the  earth;  He  fu p pedes  that  j 
the  impulfe  of  the  rays  of  light  on  the  at- 
moiphere  of  comets  may  drive  fome  of 
the  finer  particles  of  that  atmofphcrc  far 
beyond  its  limits ;  and  that  this  force  of 
impulfe,  combined  with  that  of  gravity 
towards  tire  comet,  would  produce  a 
tail,  which  would  othenvife  always  be  in 
opposition  to  the  fun,  if  the  comet  did 
not  move.  But  the  motion  of  the  comet 
in  its  orbit,  and  about  an  axis,  m h ft  vary 
the  pofition  and  figure  of  the  tail,  giving 
it  a  curvature,  and  deviation  from  a  line 
drawn  from  the  center  of  the  fun  to  that 
of  the  comet  ;  and  that  this  deviation 
will  be  greater,  as  the  orbit  of  the  comet 
has  the  greater  curvature,  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  comet  is  more  rapid.  It  may 
even  happen,  that  the  velocity  of  the  co¬ 
met,  in  its  perihelion,  may  be  fo  great, 
that  the  force  of  the  fun’s  rays  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  new  tail  before  the  old  one  can 
follow  ;  in  which  caie  the  comet  might 
have  two  or  more  tails.  The  poflibility 
of  this  is  confirmed  by  the  comet  of  1744, 
which  was  obferved  to  have  fevcral  tails, 
while  it  was  in  its  perihelion. 

Tail  of  the  Trenches,  in  the  art  of 
■wan,  the  poll  or  place  where  the  bciiegers 
begin  to  break  ground. 

Dragons  Ta  i  l,  in  aflronomy,  thede- 
feending  node  of  a  planet. 

Tail,  or  Eel-Tail,  in  law,  a  li¬ 
mited  ellate,  or  fee;  oppofed  to  fee- 
fimple. 

TALC,'  or  Talk,  in  natural  hiflory, 
a  large  clafs  of  foffil  bodies,  compofed  of 
broad,  flat,  and  fmooth  laminae  or  plates, 
laid  evenly  and  regularly  on  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  eafiiy  Affile,  according  to  t lie  life 
of  tliefe  plates,  but  not  ail  fo  in  any 
other  direftion  :  flexile  and  ehtflic ; 
bright,  dinning,  and  tonfparent ;  not 
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giving  fire  with  (led,  nor  fermenting 
with  acid  menftxua,  and  fuflaininp-  the 
force  of  a  violent  fire  without  calcining. 

Talc  is  employed,  in  thofe  places 
where  it  is  found  in  any  confiderabla 
quantity,  in  compofitions  for  earthen 
veflels  ;  and  by  fome  for  tefts  a!nd  cupels. 
From  its  fmoothnefs,  unftuofity,  and 
brightnefs,  it  has  been  greatly  celebrated 
as  a  cofmetic  ;  and  the  chemifls  have 
fubmitted  it  to  a  variety  of  operations, 
for  procuring  from  it  oils,  laks,  tinctures, 
magifteries,  & c.  for  that  intention.  But 
all  th  eir  labours  have  been  in  vain  ;  and 
all  their  preparations  fold  under  the  name 
of  talc  have  either  contained  nothing  of 
that  mineral,  or  only  a  fine  powder  of 
it. 

TALENT,  a  weight  and  coin,  both 
very  famous  among  the  ancients,  but 
very  different  in  different  countries.  7  h@ 
value  of  the  talent  is  very  hard  'to  affign 
in  Engl  id)  money,  as  being  ufed  among 
all  the  people  throughout  the  Eafi  ;  «md 
its  value,  and  the  masn.-r  of  computa¬ 
tion,  different  among  each  :  a  difficulty 
abundantly  fhewn  by  Budaeus,  in  his- 
learned  treatife  De  Ajfe. 

1'ALENT,  as  a  fpecies,  or  money, 
among  the  Hebrews,  was  fometimes 
ufed  for  a  gold  coin,  the  fame  with  the 
fhekel  of  gold,  called  alto  hater,  and 
weighing  only  four  drams.  Ihe  He¬ 
brews  reckoned  by  thefe  talents  as  wre  do 
pounds,  &c.  Thus  a  million  of  gold, 
or  million  of  talents  of  goldf  among 
them;  was  a  million  of  fhekels,  or  num-4 
mi;  the  numraus  of  gold  being  the  fame 
weight  with  the  fhekel,  viz.  4  drams. 

Yet  the  Hebrew  talent  weight  of  filver, 
which  they  call  clear,  was  equivalent  to 
that  of  3000  fhckels,  or  1 1  3  pounds  Eng- 
lifh  troy- weight,  according  to  Arbuth- 
not’s  computation. 

j  TALES,  iri  law,  a  word  ufed  for  a 
fupply  of  men  impannellcd  on  a  jury, 
and  not  appearing;  or  upon  appearance, 
being  challenged  for  the  plaintiff  or  de¬ 
fendant,  as  not  indifferent;  in  which 
cafe  the  judge,  upon  motion,  of  courfe 
grants  a  lupply  to  be  made  by  the  fheriff, 
ef  fome  perfons  there  prefen t,  equal  in 
reputation  to  thofe  that  are  impanelled. 
Where  a  perfon  has  had  one  tales,  he 
may  have  another,  but  not  have  the  latter 
to  contain  fo  many  as  the  former,  be- 
caufe  the  fir  ft  tales  mud  be  under  the 
number  of  the  principal  pannel,  except 
in  the  cafe  of  appeal  ;  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  every  talcs  is  to  be  lefs  than  other, 
until  the  whole  number  made  uie  of,  are 
''  perfons 
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pcrfons  withont  exception.  There  arc  t 
two  kinds  of  tales,  the  onede  circumfian- 
tibus,  and  the  other  a  decern  tales  :  that 
of  circum  ilantibus,  is,  when  a  full  jury 
does  not  appear  at  the  nifi  prius,  or  fo 
many  are  challenged  as  not  to  haye  a  full 
jury  ;  on  which  motion  being  made,  the 
judge  will  grant  this  tales,  which  the  fhe- 
rifl  immeoiately  returns  into  court.  A 
decern  tales  is  when  a  full  jury  does  not 
appear  at  a  trial  at  bar.  in  which  cafe,  this 
writ  goes  out  to  the  (her id',  commanding 
him  to  a  ponere  decent  tales. 

TALK),  Lex  Tallon'ts,  a  fpecies  of  pu- 
nifhment  in  the  Mofaic  law,  whereby  an 
evil  is  returned  fimilar  to  that  commuted 
again  11  us  by  another  ;  hence  that  expre'f- 
fion,  “  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth.” 
This  law  was  dt  hr  (I  infer  ted  in  the  twelve 
tables  among!!  the  Romans,  but  after 
wards  let  afide,  and  a  power  given  to  the 
praetor  to  fix  upon  a  fum  of  money  for 
the  damage  done. 

TALISMANS,  magical  figures  cut  or 
engraved  with  fuperllitious  obfervations 
on  the  charadterifms  and  configurations  of 
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the  heavens,  to  which  home  atlrologers 
have  attributed  wonderful  virtues,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  calling  down  celeftial  in¬ 
fluences. 

TALLOW,  a  fort  of  animal  fat  melted 
down  and  clarified  for  the  ufe  of  making 
candles,  &c.  See  Candle. 

■  Tallow-Tree,  in  China,  is,  a  tree 
growing  in  great  plenty  in  that  country, 
which  produces  a  iiibftance  like  our  tal¬ 
low,  and  ferving  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

TALLY,  in  law,  a  piece  of  wood  cut 
in  two  parts,  whereon  accounts  were  an- 
tiently  kept,  by  means  of  no  ches ;  one 
part  of  the  tally  being  kept  by  the  debtor, 
and  the  other  by  the  creditor. 

As  to  the  tallies  of  loans,  one  part 
thereof  is  kept  in  the  E  xchequer,  and  the 
other  part  given  to  particular  perfons  in 
lieu  of  an  obligation  for  the  monies  they 
have  lent  to  the  government  on  acts  of 
parliament.  This  la  ft  part  is  called  the 
flock,  and  the  former  the  counter  flock, 
or  counter  tail. 

Tallies  of  debt,  are  a  kind  of  acquit¬ 
tance  for  debt  paid  to  the  king,  upon  the 
payment  of  which  every  debtor  receives 
one  of  thefe  tallies;  and  on  carrying  the 
fame  to  the  clerk  of  the  Pipe-office,  has 
an  acquittance  there  given  him,  on  parch¬ 
ment,  for  his  full  difeharge. 

Tallies  of  reward,  were  an  allowance 
made  to  lb e riffs  for  inch  l'ums  as  they  have 
cafl  upon  them  in  their  accounts,  but  can¬ 
not  levy. 


TALMUND,  or  T  halmun  d,  Among 
the  Jews,  a  collection  of  the  doctrines  of 
their  religion  and  morality-.  It  is  the  cor¬ 
pus  juris ,  or  body  of  the  laws  and  cufloms 
of  the  jews,  who  cittern  it  equal  to  tbs 
fc  ri  p  t u  re  s  t  h  e  mfelve  s. 

TALON,  in  architedture,  a  kind  of 
moulding,  which  confilis  of  a  cymatium, 
crowned  with  a  fquare  fillet;  frequently 
found  to  terminate  joiners- work,  as  thole 
of  doors,,  windows,  dec. 

f  ALP  A,  in  furgery,  a  tumour  gene¬ 
rally  confined  to  the  head,  and  appearing 
as  the  con  deque  nee  of  the  venereal  difeafe. 

TALUS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
the  altracral,  See  sftrcnral. 
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T  ALU's,  or  J'ai.ut,  in  architedlure, 
the  inclination  or  Hope  of  a  work  ;  as  of 
the  outfide  of  a  wall,  when  its  thicknefis 
is  dtminilbed  by  degrees,  as  it  riles  in 
height  to  make  it  the  firmer. 

i'Ar.ws,  in  fortification.  Talus  of  a 
bafiion,  or  rampart v  is  Lhe  ilope  or  dimi¬ 
nution  allowed  to  Inch  a  work,  whether 
it  be  of  earth  or  hone,  the  better  to  fup- 
port  its  weight. 

The  exterior  talus  of  a  work,  is  its 
flops  on  the  fide  towards  the  country; 
which  is  a  ways  made  as  little  as  poiTible, 
to  prevent  the  enemy's  lea  lad  o  ;  unleis  the 
earth  be  bad,  and  then  it  is.  abfioiutcly 
ne cellary  to  allow  a  conlidtrabie  talus  for 
its  parapet.  The  interior.taius  of  a  woik 
is  its  Hope  on  the  inlide  towards  the 
place. 

TAMARIND,  in  the  materia  niedica-, 
the  f  1  u i t  of  a  pretty  large  tree,  growing 
in  Arabia,  and  in  the  Eaffi  and  Well  In¬ 
dies.  The  fruit  is  a  pod,  fomewhat  re- 
fimbling  a  bean  cod,  including  feveral 
hard  feeds,  together  with  a  dark-coloured 
vilcid  pulp  :  the  fall:  India  tamarinds 
arc  longer  than  thoffi  of  the  Well,  th« 
former  containing  fix  or  feven  feeds  each, 
the  latter  rarely  above  three  or  four  :  they 
nevert helefs  feem  both  to  be  the  produce 
of  one  fpecies  of  plant.  The  pulp,  with 
;  the  feeds,  connected  together  by  nume¬ 
rous  tough  firings  or  fibres,  are  brought 
to  us  freed  from  the  outer  iiie.ll  :  the  ori¬ 
ental  fort  is  drier  and  darker-coloured  than 
the  occidental,  and  has  more  pulp  :  the 
former  is  fometimes  preferved  w  ithout  ad¬ 
dition,  the  latter  has  always  an  admixture 
of  fugar. 

The  pulp  of  tamarinds  is  an  agreeable 
laxative  acid  ;  of  common  ufe  in  in  flam  - 
atory  and  putrid  diforders,.  for  abating 
thirfl  and  heat,  correcting  putrefaction, 
and  Joofening  the  belly.  t  he  dole,  as  a 
laxative,  is  two  or  three  Tams  :  an  ounce 
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two  prove  moderately  cathartic.  It  is 
a.n  vifeiul  addition  to  the  purgative  fweets, 
caflia  and  manna,  increafing  their  aftion, 
and  rendering  them  lefs  liable  to  produce 
flatulencies':  the  refinous  cathartics  are 
fomewhat  weakened  by  it.  Toarnefort 
•obferves  that  an  eijential  fait  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  tamarinds,  by  diffolving  the 
pnip  in  water,  and  fetting  the  filtered  fo- 
iution,  with  fome  oil  upon  the  furfacc,  in 
a  cellar  for  feveral  months*,  that  the  fait 
•is  of  a  fourifn  talle,  and  difficultly  diffolu- 
ble  in  water ;  and  that  a  like  fait  is  fome- 
times  found  alfo  naturally  concreted  on 
.■the  branches  of  the  tree. 

T  AMBAC,  a  mixture  of  gold  and  cop¬ 
per,  Which  the  people  of  Siam  hold  more 
beautiful,  and  feta  greater  value  on,  than 
gold  itfelf. 

TAMBOUR,  in  archite&ure,  a  term 
■applied  to  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
pofite  capitals,  as  bearing  fome  refem- 
b lanes  to  a  drum,  which  the  French  call 
tambour.  .  . 

Tambour  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  little  box 
of  timber- work  covered  with  a  ceiling, 
with  in  tide  the-  porch  of  certain  churches 
Toth  to  prevent  the  view  of  perfons  paf- 
•rfiing  by,  and  to  keep  off  the  wind,  8<c.  by 
means  of  folding  doors. 

Tambour  aiio  denotes  a  round  coarfe 
fcone,  feveral  of  which  form  the  lhaft  of  a 
column  not  fo  high  as  a  diameter. 

Tambour  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind 
of  embroidery  at  prefent  much  in  fafhion. 
■It  is  taught  in  boarding-fchools,  and  is  a 
proper  employment  for  ladies. 

TAMPION,  or  Tompion,  among 
gunners  a  plug  to  flop  the  mouths  of  can¬ 
nons,  mortars,  &c.  to  keep  them  clean 
within. 

TAN,  the  bark  of  oak,  chopped  and 
ground  by  a  tanning  mill  into  a  coarfe 
powder  to  be  ufed  in  the  tanning  or  dref- 
■iing  ikins. 

Tan  is  of  great  ufe  in  gardening:  firft, 
by  its  fermentation,  when  laid  in  a  body, 
which  -  is  always  moderate  and  of  a*  long 
duration,  which  renders  it  of  great  fervice 
to  hot-beds  :  and,  fecondly,  after  it  is 
well  rotted,  it  becomes  excellent  manure 
for  all  forts  of  cold  ftiff  land ;  upon  which 
one  load  of  tan  is  better  than  two  of  rot¬ 
ten  dung,  and  will,  continue  longer  in  the 
ground. 

The  ufe  of  tan  for  hot-beds  has  not  yet 
been  many  years  known  in  England  •,  the 
firft  hot-beds  of  this  fort,  which  were 
made  in  England,  were  at  Blackheath,  in 
IKent,  .about  fifty-five  years  ago:  ihefe 
were  defigned  for  railing  of  orange  trees  ; 
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but  the  ufe  of  thefe  hot-beds  being  but 
little  known  at  that  time,  they  were  made 
but  by  two  or  three  perfons,  who  had 
learned  the  ufe  of  them  in  Holland  and 
Flanders,  where  the  gardeners  feldom 
made  any  other  hot  beds.:  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  there  were  very, few  hot-beds  made 
of  tanner’s  bark,  before  tlye  ananas  were 
introduced  into  this  country,  which  was 
in  17  19,  fince  which  timenhe  ufe  of  thefe 
hot-beds  have  been  more  general;  and 
are  now  made  in  all  thofe  gardens,  where 
the  ananas  plants  are  cultivated,  or  where 
there  are  collections  of  tender  exotic  plants 
preferved :  and  the  gardeners  here  are 
now  better  (killed  in  making  and  manag¬ 
ing  of  thefe  hot-beds,  than  in  moll  other 
countries. 

TANGENT,  in  geometry,  a  right¬ 
line  which  touches  a  circle  but  in  one 
point,  and  confequently,  if  infinitely  pro¬ 
duced,  could  never, cut  the  fame. 

Tangent  of  an  Arch ,  is  a  right-line 
drawn  perpendicularly  from  the  end  of  a 
diameter,  palling  to  one  extremity  of  the 
arch,  and  terminated  by  a  right-line  drawn 
from  the  center,  through  the  other  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  -arch. 

CVTangent,  of  an  Archy  is  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  the  complement  of  that  arch. 

TAN9*E£T  of  a  Curviy  is  a  right-line 
which  only  touches  the  curve  in  one  point, 
hut  does  not  cut  it. 

TANNER,  one  who  drefles  hides,  8c c. 
by  tanning  them. 

T  ANNING,  the  preparing  of  (kins  or 
hides  in  a  pit,  with  tan  and  water,  after, 
the  hair  has  been  firft  taken  off,  by  put¬ 
ting  the  Ikins  into  lime-water. 

T A  N  N I N  G  En  g  x  N  ES ,  machines  ufed 
by  tanners  for  beating,  cutting,  and  grind¬ 
ing  of  tan,  or  the  materials  ufed  in  tanning* 

*  TANTALUS,  in  Fabulous  hiftory, 
was  the  king  of  Phrygia  and  Paphlago- 
nia,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  ‘the  nymph 
Plota.  He  one  day  entertained  the  gods 
at  his  table;  when,  to  prove  their  divini¬ 
ty,  he  ferved  up  his  foiv  Pelops  cut  in 
pieces.  All  the  deities,  except  Ceres, 
perceived  his  cruelty,  and  would  not 
touch  his  provilions.  That  goddefs, 
vvhofe  thoughts  were  folely  employed 
about  her  daughter  Proferpine,  inadver¬ 
tently  eat  a  part  of  his  left  (hculdrr.  Pe¬ 
lops,  however  was  reftored  to  Ufe,  and  an 
ivory  (houlder  given  him  inflead  of  that 
which  had  been  eaten;  while  Tantalus 
was  thrown  into  Tartarus,  where  he  was 
punifhed  with  perpetual  hunger  and  thirfL 
He  was  chained  in  a  lake,  the.  water  of 
which  reached  up  to  his  chin,  ■  but  retired 
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when  he  attempted  to  drink.  The  branch 
of  a  tree,  loaded  with  fruit,  hung  even  to 
his  lips,  but  on  his  attempting  to  pluck 
the  fruit  the  branch  i~p rung  upwards  it 
is  laid  that  Tantalus  had  before  taken 
away  G  aid mede,  the  fon  of  Eros,  king 
of  Troy,  for  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  by  into  Peloponncfus ;  that  he  built 
the  city  of  Smyrna,  and  left  three  Ions, 
Pelops,  Dafcylus,  and  Brocas,  and  a 
daughter  named ;Niobe. 

TANTALUS’s  Cup,  in  hydraulics,  a 
fiphon  fo  adapted  to  a  cup,  that  the  long 
leg  may  go  down  through  the  bottom  of 
the  cup. 

TANTAMOUNT,  fomething  that  a- 
mounts,  or  is  equivalent  to  feme  other. 

TAPE R,  Tapering,  is  underftood 
of  a  piece  of  timber,  or  the  like,  when 
broad  at  one  end  gradually  diminifhinfr  to 
the  other,  as  is  the  caie  in  pyramids, 
cones,  Sec. 

Taper  Board,  is  applied  to  a  piece  of 
ordnance  when  it  is  wider  at  the  mouth 
than  towards  the  breech. 

Taper  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  tall  wax 
candle  placed  in  a  candlestick,  and  burnt 
at  funeral  proceiTions,  and  in  other  church 
fol  enmities  Tapers  are  made  of  different 
lizes  ;  in  fome  places  as  Italy,  Sec.  they 
are  conical  or  taper ;  both  kinds  are 
pierced  at  the  bottom  for  a  kind  of  pin 
in  the  candleflic  to  enter. 

Pascal  Taper,  among  the  Romanifls, 
a  large  taper  whereon  the  deacon  applies 
five  bits  of  frankiucenfc  in  holes  made 
for  the  purpofe  in  form  of  a  crofs,  and 
which  he  lights  with  new  fire  in  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  Eafter-Sunday. 

'I' A  PEST  ELY,  or  Tap  rs  try,  a  curi¬ 
ous  kind  of  manufacture,  ferving  to  adorn 
a  chamber  or.  other  apartment,  by  cover¬ 
ing  or  lining  the  walls  thereof.  Et  is  a 
kind  of  woven  hangings  of  wool  and  filk, 
frequently  raifed  and  enriched  with  gold 
and  fiiver,  representing  figures  of  men, 
animals,  landfkips,  hiftories,  See. 

The  invention  of  fapedry  feems  to  have 
come  to  us  from  the  Levant ;  and  this 
feems  the  more  probable,  becaufe  the 
workmen  concerned  in  it  were  called  at 
leaf!  in  France,  Sarafins,  or  Sarrafinois. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Eriglifh  and  Fle- 
mifh,  who  were  the  firfi:  that  excelled  in 
making  tape  dry,  might  bring  the  art  with 
them  from  fome  of  the  croifades,  or  expe¬ 
ditions  a«aind:  the  Saracens’.  Be  this  as 
it  will,  it  is  certain  that  thefe  two  nations, 
cfp  cially  the  Englilh,  were  the  firfi:  who 
fi-t  on  foot  this  nol)le  and  rich  manufac¬ 
ture  in  Europe,  now  one  of  the  fined  or- 
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naments  of  palaces,  churches,  Sec.  and 
therefore  if  they  may  not  be  allowed  the 
inventors,  they  have  at  lealf  the  glory  of 
being  the  reftorers  of  this  fo  curious  and 
admirable  an  art,  as  gives  a  kind  of  life 
to  wools  and  lilks,  in  no  refpeCl  inferior 
to  the  paintings  of  the  bed  mafters 

1  he  ufual  widths  of  tapedries  are  from 
two  elis  to  three  ells  Paris  measure. 

TAPLlNCS,lnthe  Englilh  ialt-works, 
the  name  given  to  certain  bars  of  iron, 
which  fupport  the  bottom  of  the  pan  in 
which  the  brine  is  boiLd.  I  h  -fe  pans 
are  very  large,  and\cover  a  wide  furnace.; 
bm  as  thei<  width  would  make  them  apt 
to  bend  in  the  middle,  which  would  foci l 
the  working  of  the  fait,  there  is  a  fort  of 
wall  made  of  brick  carried  along  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  furnace,  and  on  the  top  of  this 
are  placed  thefe  taplings ;  they  are  about 
eight  inches  high,  and  from  four  to  fix  in 
thicknefs,  being  fmallcd  at  the  top.  Thefe 
are  placed  at  about  three  feet  didance  one 
from  another,  and  the  wall  which  fup- 
ports  them,  and  which  is  called  the  mid- 
feather,  is  broad  at  the  bale,  and  fo  nar¬ 
row  at  the  top,  as  bartdy  to  give  room  for 
the  bafes  of  the  tap’ings. 

TAPPING,  in  general,  the  a<d  of 
piercing  an  hole  in  a  velTcl,  and  applying 
a  tube  or  cannula  in  the  aperture,  for  the 
commodious  drawing  off  the  liquors  con¬ 
tained  therein. 

T  A  R,  a  thick,  black,  reftnous,  very 
adhefive  juice,  melted  out  by  fire  from  old 
pines  and  fir-trees.  The  trees,  cut  in 
pieces,  are  inclofed  in  a  large  oven,  which 
being  heated  by  a  fire  on  the  eut-fide,  or 
the  wood  itfelf  kindled  and  fmothered, 
the  juice  runs  off  by  a  canal  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Tar  differs  from  the  turpentine  or 
native  refinous  juice  of  the  trees  in  having 
received  a  difagreeable  empyreumatic  im- 
preffon  from  the  fire;  and  in  containing, 
along  with  the  pungent  bitter  terebinthi- 
nate  matter,  a  portion  of  the  acid,  which 
is  extricated  from  the  wood  by  the  heat, 
and  likewife  of  its  gummy  or  mucilagi¬ 
nous  matter.  By  the  mediation  of  thefe 
principles,  a  part  of  the  terebinthinate  oil 
and  refill  becomes  diffblubie  in  watery  li¬ 
quors,  which  extract  little  or  nothing 
from  the  purer  turpentines. 

Water  impregnated  with  the  more  folu- 
ble  parts  of  tar  has  been  recommended  a? 
a  remedy  for  aimoft  all  difeafes.  The 
proportions  that  have  been  commonly 
followed  are,  two  pounds  of  tar  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  ;  which  are  to  he  well  Bir¬ 
red  together,  then  fuffered  to  fettle  for 
two  days,  and  the  clear  liquor  poured  off 
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for  tiff.  It  is  obferved,  “That  tar-w.a- 
t  r,  when  right,  is  not  paler  than; French, 
nor  deeper-coloured  than  Spanifh  white 
wine,  and  full  as  clear  :  if  there -be  not  a 
fpirit  very  fen.fibly  perceived  in  drinking, 
the  tar-water  is  not  goojf.  It  may  be 
drank  either  cold  or  warm.  As  to  the 
quantity,  in  common  chronical  indifpo-t 
fitions,  a  pint  a  clay  will  fiufiice,  taken  on 
ayi  empty  ilomach,  at  two.  or  four  times  : 
more  may  be  taken  by  .rfrong  Ilomach &. 
But  thofe  who  labour  under  great  and  in- 
v«terate  maladies,  mult  drink  a  greater 
quantity,  at  leaf!  a  quart  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  acute  cafes,  it  mud  be 
drank  in  bed  warm,  and  in  great  quan 
tity,  the  fever  dill  enabling  the  patient 
to  drink,  perhaps  a  pint*  every,  hour.” 
Though  this  medicine  is  undoubtedly  very 
far  inferior  to  the  character  that  has  been 
given  of  it  by  the  bilhop  of  Cloyne,  and 
fome  others,  it  is  apparently  capable  of 
aniwering  important  purpofes,  as  a  deob- 
firuent  ballanic  folution,  moderately 
warm  and  ftimulating.  It  fenfibly  raifes 
the  pulfe,  and  increafes  either  perfpira- 
tion  or  the  grofTer  evacuations  ;  and  we 
are  informed  of  fome  late  in  fiances  of  its 
good  effects  in  diforders  of  the  leprous  kind. 

Some  have  imagined  the  acid  to  be  the 
principle  that  gives  virtue  to  tar-wacer, 
and  hence  have  endeavoured  to  introduce 
inltead  of  the  infufion,  an  acid  fpirit  ex¬ 
tracted  from  tar  by  difliliation.  But  the 
efteCts  of  this,  as  of  other  acids,  are  op- 
pofite  to  thofe  experienced  from  tar-wa¬ 
ter  ;  nor  does  the  acid  of  tar  differ  from 
that  which  is  ex  trailed  by  fire  from  all 
kinds  of  recent  wood.  Tar-water,  didd¬ 
led,  yields  a  liquor  very  confiderably  im¬ 
pregnated  with  its  flavour,  though  more 
grateful  than  the  infufion  itfelf  both  in 
fhieil  and  tafte  ;  there  remains  a  light 
fpongy,  blackish  fub fiance,  not  acid  but 
Titter,  partially  diffoluhle  again  in  water. 

This  juice  is  fometimes  given  alio  in 
fub fiance,  mixed  with  io  much  powdered 
liquorice,  or  other  like  powdery  matters, 
as  is  fulficient  to  render  it  of  a  due  con¬ 
fidence  for1  being  formed  into  pills.  An 
ointment,  made  fly  melting  it  with  an 
equal  weight  of  mutton  ftut,  and  (train¬ 
ing  the  mixture  whilft  hot,  is  fometimes 
ufed  as  a  digeftive,  and  faid  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  fefviceable  again  ft  fcorbutic  and  other 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

On  infpiftating  far,  or  boiling  it  down 
to  drynefs  without  addition,  it  gives  over 
an  acid  liquor  in  conftderable  quantity, 
arid  an  ethereal  oil  of  the  fame  general 
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nature  with  that  of  turpentine,  but  im1-* 
pregaated  with  the  empyreumatic  flavour 
of  the  tar.  The  folid  refiduum  is  the 
common  pitch.  1  his  is  Id's  pungent  and 
lefs  bitter  than  the  liquid  tar,  and  is  u(ed 
only  in  fome  external  applications;  as  a 
warm  adhefive  refinous  fubftance.  Neu¬ 
mann  obferves,  that  when  melted  with 
oils, 'refins,  and  fats,  into  ointments  and 
plafters,  the  pitch  is  generally  difpofod  to- 
lepaxate  and  precipitate. 

Tar  is  likewife  ufed  for  coating  and 
chaulking  fiiips  and  many  other  inten¬ 
tions  at  fea. 

Tar-Water.  —  In  fome  parts  of 
America,  tar- water  is  made  by  putting  a 
quart  of  cold  water,  to  a  quart  of  tar,  and 
ftirring  them  welife  together  in  a  veiled, 
which  is  left  handing  till  the  tar  finks 
the  bottom.  A  glal's  of  clear  water,  be¬ 
ing  poured  off  for  a  draught,  is  replaced 
by  the  fame  quantity  of  frefh  water,  the 
veflel  being  lhaken,  and  left. to  Hand  as 
before.  And  this  is  repeated  for  every 
glals,  fo  long  as  the  tar  continues  to  im¬ 
pregnate  the  water  fufficrently,  which  will 
appear  by  thefmell  and  tafte. 

But,  as  this  method  produces  tar-water 
of  different  degrees  of  ftrength,  Bilhop 
Berkley  fays,  he  chufes  to  make  it  in  the 
following  manner  :  pour  a  gallon  of  cold 
water  on  a  quart  of  tar,  and  ftir  and  mix 
them  thoroughly  with  a  ladle  or  flat  ftick, 
for  the  fpace  of  three  or  four  minutes ; 
after  which  the  velTel  mu  ft  hand  eight  and 
forty  hours,  that  the  tar  may  have  time 
to  fubfide  ;  when  the  clear  water  is  to  be 
poured  off,  and  kept  for  ufe  no  more  be¬ 
ing  made  from  the  fame  tar,  which  may 
Hill  ferve  for  common  purpofes. 

It  has  been  found,  that  feyeral  perfons 
infected  with  cutaneous  eruptions  and  ul- 
c  rs  were  immediately  relieved,  and  as 
foon  after  cured,  by  the  ufe  of  this  medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  faid,  that, -even  in  the  foulcft 
diftempers,  it  proved  much  more  fuccefs- 
ful  than  falivations  and  wood-drinks  had 
done.  It  alfo  fucceeded,  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion,  in  a  tedious  and  painful  ulcei'ation 
of  the  bowels,  in  a  con fump five  cough, 
and,  as  appeared  by  expectorated  pus,  au 
ulcer  in  the  lungs,  in  a  pleurify  and  perip- 
neumony.  And,  when  a  perfon  w'ho  had 
been  for  fome  years  fubjeCt  to  eryfipeta- 
lous  fevers,  perceived  the  ufual  forerun¬ 
ning  fymptoms  to  come  on,  the  drinking 
of  tar-water  prevented  the  eryfipelas. 

Tat- water  cures  indigeltion,  and  gives 
a  good  appetite.  It  is  an  excellent  medi¬ 
cine  in  an  afthmaj  it  imparts  a  kindly 
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warmth  and  quick  circulation  to  thejulces, 
without  heating,  and  is  therefore  tileful, 
not  only  as  a  pedlornl  and  balfamic,  hut 
all'o  as  a  powerful  and  fafe  deohftruent  in 
cachectic  and  hyfteric  cafes.  As  ir  is  both 
healing  and  diuretic,  it  is  very  good  for 
the  gravel.  The  bifhop  fays,  lie  believes 
it  to  be  of  great  uie  in -the  dropfy,  having 
..known  it  cure  a  very  bad  anaiarca  in  a 
perfon  whole  third,  though  very  extraor¬ 
dinary,  was  in  a  fhort  time  removed  by 
the  drinking  of  tar-water.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  lafely  ufed  in  inflamnvatory  cafes; 
and,  in  fact,  hath  been  found  an  admira¬ 
ble  febrifuge,  at  ones  dtt'dafdt  cooler  and 
cordial. 

1  o  bailors,  and  aljriea- faring  perfons, 
who  are  fubjedt  to  fcorhutic  diforders,  and 
putrid  fevers,  efpeciaily  in  long  loiuhern 
voyages,  he  is  perfuaded  this  tar-water 
would  be  very  beneficial. 

it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  tar- water 
fbouid  not  he  made  in  unglazed  earthen 
yeffels,  thefe  being  apt  to  communicate  a 
naufeous  fweetnels  to  the  water. 

The  fame  ingenious  author  recom¬ 
mends  tar- water  in  the  piagQe,  and  for 
the  difiemper  among  the  horned  cattle  ; 
with  what  fuccefs  mud  be  left  to  expe¬ 
rience. 

T4RANTISMUS,  in  medicine,  the 
difeafe  or  afiedfion  of  thofe  bit  by  the  ta¬ 
rantula.  y 

TARANTUI.  A,  in  the  hiftorv  of  in- 
feeds,  a  fpecies  of  araneus,  with  an  oval 
hairy  body  and  thick  legs. 

This  is  one  of  the  large  fpiders,  but  is 
not  the  very  larged  known  :  its  body  is 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  the 
thicknefs  of  one’s  little  finger  :  it  is  ufu- 
ally  of  an  oiive  brown,  variegated  with  a 
dufkier  colour  ;  but  in  this  it  varies  great¬ 
ly  :  it  is  covered  with  a  fhort  and  /oft 
down,  or  h'airinefs ;  the  points  of  its  for¬ 
ceps  are  very  fine  and  (harp  :  this  fpecies 
is  a  native  of  Apulia. 

As  to  the  effedts  of  the  poifon  they  con¬ 
vey  into  the  wound  they  make,  there 
feems  yet  room  for  much  explanation 
:  about  it.  We  are  told,  that  in  the  fum- 
:  mer  months,  efpeciaily  when  the  heats 
are  greated,  as  in  the  dog-clays,  the  taran- 
!  tula,  creeping  among  the  corn  in  the 
!  fields,  bites  the  mowers  and  paffangers  : 
that  in^lhe  winter  it  lurks  in  holes,  and 
is  icarcely  feen  ;  and  that  if  it  bites  then, 
it  is  not  fo  venomous,  neither  does  it  in- 
:  duce  any  ill  fymptoms  :  but  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  according  to  Dr.  Mead,  although 
the  pain  of  its  bite  is  at  fird  no  greater 
what  is  caufed  by  the  ding  of  a  bee, 
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yet  the  part  is  quickly  after  difcoloured 
with  a  livid,  black,  or  yellowifh  circle, 
and  railed  to  an  inflamed  fwehing ;  the 
patient  within  a  few  hours  is  feized  with 
a  violent  ficknefs,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
univerfal  faintnels,  and  fo  me  times  trem¬ 
bling,  with  a  weaknefs  in  the  head;  and 
on  bcinp  afked  his  ailment,  with  a  tremu- 
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Ions  voice,  and  melancholy  look,  points 
to  his  bread,  as  if  the  heart  was  mod  af¬ 
fected  :  the  patient  grows  by  degrees 
more  melancholy,  flupid,  and  flrang  ly 
timorous,  anti  in  a  fhort  time  expires,  un- 
lefs  mufic  is  called  to  his  abidance,  which 
alone  without  the  help  of  medicines,  is 
faid  to  perform  the  cure,  the  ufuaralcxi- 
pbarmic-'  and  cordial  medicines  being  of 
no  fervice  :  for  at  the  did  found  of  the 
mu  deal  inftrument,  although  the  fiek  lie 
as  it  were  in  an  aplopiedlic  fit,  they  begin 
by  degrees,  to  move  their  hands  and  feet, 
till  at  lad  they  get  up,  and  fall  to  dancing, 
with  wonderful  vigour  at  fird,  for  three  or 
four  hours;  then  they  are  put  to  bed,  re- 
frefhed  from  their  fweating  a  fhort  time, 
and  repeat  their  exercile  with  the  fame 
vehemence,  perceiving  no  wearinefs  or 
weaknefs  from  it,  but  profeffing  that  they 
grow  ftronger  and  nimbler  the  more  they 
dance.  At  this  fport  they  ufually  fpend 
twelve  hours  a  day ;  and  it  continues  three 
or  four  days,  by  which  time  they  are  freed 
from  all  their  fymptoms  ;  which,  never- 
thelefs,  attack  them  about  the  fame  time 
.next  year;  and  if  they  do  not  take  care 
to  prevent  this  relapfe  by  mufic,  they  fall 
into  the  jaundice,  want  of  appetite/  .uni¬ 
verfal  weakneffes,  and  fuch  like  difeafes, 
which  are  every  year  increafed,  if  dancing 
be  negledled,  till  at  iaft  they  prove  incur¬ 
able.  4s  mufic  is  the  common  cure,  fo 
they  who-  are  bitten  are  pleafed\  fome 
with  one  fort  of  it,  and  fome  with  ano¬ 
ther;  one  is  pleafed  with  a  pipe,  another 
with  a  timbrel,  one  with  a  harp,  and  aoo- 
'ther  with  a  fiddle  ;  fo  that  the  muficians 
fornetimes  makes  feveral  effays  before  they 
can  accommodate  their  art  to  the  venom  ; 
but  this  is  condant  and  certain,  notwith- 
danding  this  variety,  that  they  all  require 
the  cjuicked  and  brifked  tunes ;  and  are 
never  moved  by  a  flow  dull  harmony. 
While  the  Tarantati  are  dancing,  they 
lofe  in  a  manner  the  ufe  of  all  their  fen- 
fes,  are  like  fo  many  drunkards,  do  many 
ridiculous  and  foolifh  tricks,  talk  and  abt 
obfeenely  and  rudely,  take  great  pleafure 
in  playing  with  vine- leaves,  with  naked 
fwords,  red  eloaths,  and  the  like ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  bear  the  fight 
of  any  thing  black;  fo  that  if  any  bv- 
P  p  z  dander 
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ftander  happen  to  appear  in  that /colour, 
he  mud  immediately  withdraw,  other  wife 
they  rda'pie  into  their  fymptoms  with 
as  much  violence  as  ever.  BaVdivi,  who 
Vc Tided  in  Italy,  and  probably  had  good 
opportunities  of  in  forming.  himfdf  with 
refined!  to  this  in  fed,  has  written  a  trea- 
tife  exprefly  upon  the  fubjetft  :  and  moft 
medicinal  writers  mention  the  diftempers 
ariling  from  the-  bite  thereof,  as  a  thing 
certain. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  thefe  great 
authorities,  and  alfo  that  of  Mr,  Addifon 
in  his  travels  through  Italy,  there  is  good 
re  a  fon  to  believe  the  whole  dory  fabu¬ 
lous,  and  a  vulgar  error  ;  for  it  is  treated 
as  fuch  by  an  Italian  phyficiah,  in  the 
Philof.  Tranf.  and  a  great  many  gentle¬ 
men  of  unqueftionable  veracity,  who  re¬ 
dded  at  Taranto  many  months,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  time  in  which  the  bite  of  a 
tarantula  is  faid  to  be  mod  pernicious, 
affirm,  that  there  was  not  a  phyfician  in 
the  country,  who  believed  there  ever  was 
fitch  a  didemper,  from  fuch  a  caufe  :  thaf 
among  the  vulgar  there  is  a  tradition, 
that  didempers  attended  with  very  extra 
ordinary  circmn dances,  had  hern  excited 
by  the  bite  of  a  tarantula;  kur  hat  no 
body  ever  r.  members  a  Itngie  indance; 
and  that  there  is  no  other  fpidc  r  to  be 
found  in  that  country,  different  from 
thofe  which  arc  common  in  mod  warm 
countries. 

TARANTOLA-FTSH,  a  fpecies  of 
ofmerus,  with  eleven  rays  in  the  pinna 
ani. 

TARE,  an  allowance  for  the  out  fide 
packag  ■,  that  contains  fuch  goods  as 
cannot  be  unpacked  without  detriment ; 
or  for  the  pap  ,  threads,  bands,  &c. 
that  incJofe  or  hind  any  goods  imported 
loo fc ;  or,  though  imported  in  calks, 
chei : s.  &c.  yet  cannot  be  unpacked„and 
weighed  net  Several  forts  of  goods 
have  their  tares  ascertained,  and  thofe 
are  not  to  be  altered  or  deviated  from  in 
any  cafe,  within  the  port  of  London  ; 
unlefs  the  merchant  thinking  himfelf, 
or  the  officers  of  tin  crown,  to  be  preju¬ 
diced  by  fuch  tares,  ‘ball  defire  that  the 
goods  may  be  unpacked,  and  the  net- 
weight  taken;  which  may  be  done  either 
by  weighing  the  ;  oods  in  each  refpective 
'Calk,  8cc.  net:  or,  as  is  pnuftifed  in 
La II  India  goods  particularly,  by  picking 
cut  f  veral  calks,  Sc'c.  of  each  fize,  and 
making  an  ave  •  ,ge,  compute  the  reft  ac¬ 
cordingly.  But  tills  muff  not  be  done 
without  the  confent  of  two  furveyors,  at- 
is  lied  by  their  hands  in  the  landwaiteris 
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books  ;  and  in  the  out-ports,  not  without 
the  confent  of  the  collector  and  Purveyor. 
And  as  to  thofe  poods  which  have  not 
their  tares  afeertained,  tw'o  furveyors  m 
London,  and  the  collector  and  furveyor 
in  the  out-ports,  are  to  adjuft  and  allow 
the  fame,  in  like  manner.  Sometimes 
the  calks,  &c.  are  weighed  beyond  fea  ; 
before  the  goods  are  put  in  ;  and  the 
weight  of  each  re  fipe  drive  calk,  ccc. 
marked  thereon,  as  is  uftial  for  mod: 
goods  imported  from  the  Britiffi  planta¬ 
tions,  or  elfe  in  felted  in  the  merchant's 
invoice;  in  which  cafe,  if  the  real  in¬ 
voice  be  produced,  and  the  officers  have 
fatisfied  ihemlelves,  by  unpacking  and 
weighing  feme  of  tbeju,  that  thofe  weights 
are  juft  and  true,  they  do  them,  after 
having  reduced  them  to  Britiffi  weight, 
efteem  them  to  be  the  real  tares,  and  pals 
them  accordingly.  But  the  unpacking 
goods,  ana  taking  the  net  weight,  being 
fuppofed  the  jufteft  method,  both  for  the 
crown  and  merchant,  it  is  ufuaily  pr ae¬ 
rified  in  the  port  of  London,  in  all  cafes 
where  it  can  be  done  with  convenitncy, 
and  without  detriment  to  the  goods. 

TARGET,  a  kind  of  Ihi  Id  or  wea¬ 
pon  cf  defence,  made  ufe  of  by  the  an-* 
cients. 

TARIF,  or  Tariff,  a  table  or  ca¬ 
talogue,  containing  the  names  of  differ¬ 
ent  forts  of  merchandize,  with  the  duties 
to  be  paid,  as  fettled  by  authority, 
amongft  trading  nations. 

TARPAULIN,  a  piece  of  canvas, 
well  tarred  over,  to  keep  out  the  rain 
from  any  place.  The  term  is  alfo  uft-d 
in  derifion  to  a  per  fon  bred  at  fea,  and 
educated  in  the  mariner's  art. 

TARRACE,  or  Terrace,  a  kind 
of  pi  ftcr  or  mortar.  See  Terrace. 

T ARSQ,  in  the  giafis  trade,  a  white 
kind  of  ftone,  ufed  inftead  of  fund,  for 
the  fineft  cryftal.  See  Glafs. 

TARSUS,  in  anatomy,  the  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  bones  of  the  let?  and  the  meta- 
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tarfus,  confifting  of  feven  bones,  viz.  the 
aflragalus,  or  talus,  calcaneum,  navi- 
culare,  three  ofta  cuneiformia,  and  the 
cubiform  e.  , 

Tarius  is  alfo  a  name  given,  by 
fome  anatomifts,  to  the  cartilages  which 
terminate  the  palpebral,  or  eye-lids,  and 
from  which  the  cilia  or  hairs  arife.  They 
are  exceedingly  thin  and  fine,  which 
makes  them  light  and  flexible. — Their 

t  o 

form  is Tcmi-circuiar  ;  that  of  the  upper 
eye-lid  is  fomewhat  longer  than  that  of 
the  under:  they  ferve  alike  to  ciofe  the 
eyes. 
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TART  ANE,  a  kind  of  bark  ufed  for 
filhing  and  carriage  :  they  are  fiufh  fore 
and  aft,  and  commonly  ufe  oars.  'I  hey 
are  plenty  in  the  Mediterranean  :  they 
have  oply  a  main-mad  and  a  Frozen  : 
their  fails  are  triangular.  When  they 
put  up  a  fquare  fail,  it  is  called  a  tail  of 
fortune. 

TARTAR,  an  acid  concrete  fait, 
thrown  off  from  wines,  after  complete 
fermentation,  to  the  ficlcs  and  bottoms  of 
the  calks  ;  of  a  red  or  white  colour,  and 
more  or  lefs  draffy,  according  to  the  co-  ‘ 
lour  and  quality  of  the  wine.  The  white 
is  generally  purer  than  the' red:  both 
kinds,  when  purified,  are  ekacdlv  the 
fame.  This  fait  is  one  of  thefe  which 
are  mod  difficultly  Hiilo-luble  in  water, 
being  fcarcelv  afilffed  by  it  in  the  cold, 
and  requiring  ten  or  twelve  times  its  own 
weight  when  anil  ic'd  by  a  boiling  heat. 
From  this  faturated  folution  the  tartar 
begins  to  feparate  almoft  as  foon  as  the 
boiling  ceafes.  Jf  the  quantity  of  water 
is  greater,  as  about  twenty  times  the 
weight  of  the  fait,  it  continues  ion? 
enough  fufpended  to  be  pafl'ed,  with  due 
care,’  through  a  woollen  drainer  or  a 
filter.  The  filtered  liquor  appears  limpid 
and  colourlefs,  whethej  the  tarrar  made 
ufe  of  was  red  or  white  :  if  haftily  cooled, 
the  fait  feparat  s  in  fmall  grains  like 
fand  ;  but  if  the  veffel  is  cloddy  covered, 
and  the  heat  very  leifurely  diminifhed,  it 
fhoots  into  femitranfparent  white  cry- 
ftals  :  if  the  filtered  liquor  be  kept  boil¬ 
ing,  a  thick  (kin  forms  on  the  furface, 
which,  being  taken  old  with  a  perforated 
wooden  fkimmer,  is  fucceeded  by  frefn 
cuticles,  till  the  whole  of  the  fait  is  thus 
formed  into  what  is  called  creme  of  tartar. 
The  refining  of  tartar  is  praftifed,  in  the 
way  of  trade,  chiefly  about  Montpelier, 
from  whence  the  (hops  are  generally  /ap¬ 
plied  both  with  the  crydals  and  creme  ; 
the  procefs  being  fo  troubiefome,  and 
requiring  fo  large  conveniencies,  that  it  is 
fcarcely  ever  attempted  here.  The  purer 
fprt  of  white  tartar,  unrefined,  efpecially 
that  of  "Rhenifh  wine,  is,  for  many  pur- 
pofes,  particularly  for  combinations  with 
other  bodies,  not  inferior  either  to  the 
creme  or  cryflals.  Pure  tartar,  in  clofes 
of  half  a  dram,  or  a  dram,  is  a  mild 
cooling  aperient  :  two  or  three  drams 
gently  loolen  the  belly  ;  and  fix  or  eight 
prove  moderately  cathartic.  Its  acidity 
and  laxative  power  are  its  medical  cha¬ 
racters, 

Tartar,  diflolved  in  water,  efiervefees 
ijyiih  fixed  alcaline  falts,  and  faturates 
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of  the  vegetable  alcalies  near  one  third  its* 
own  weight.  The  compound  fait,  re¬ 
buking  from  their  union,  is  a  neutral  one, 
more  purgative  than  the  tartar  itfelf,  and 
far  cafter  of  folution,  whence  its  name, 
foiuble  tartar.  This  fait  is  prepared, 
either  by  boiling  the  refined  tartar  in  ten 
tiroes  its  weight  of  water  till  it  is  dif- 
folvcd,  and  then  dropping  in  flrong  al¬ 
caline  ley  ;  or  by  diilulving  the  alcali  in 
boiling  water  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pound  to  a  gallon,  and  then  adding  the 
tartar,  till  a  ficfh  addition  occafions  n® 
further  effepre  fee  nee  :  the  liquor  is  then 
filtered  while  hot,  and  either  cryflallized, 
or  evaporated  to  drynels.  As  this  fait 
difficultly  cry  ftal  Sizes,  infpiffation  to  dry  - 
nefs  is  the  moft  convenient  method  ;  and 
in  this  cafe,  to  fecure  the  perfe.it  neutra¬ 
lization  of  the  fait,  the  tartar  Ihould  be 
made  to  prevail  at  firft,  and  the  li¬ 
quor  buffered  to  cool  a  little  before  filtra¬ 
tion,  that  the’rqdundant  tartar  may  con¬ 
crete  and  feparate  from  it. 

*  TARTARUS,  among  the  pagans, 
the  abode  of  wicked  fouls.  The  poets  re- 
prefent  it  as  a  deep  pit,  furrounded  with, 
walls  and  gates  of  brafs.  On  approach¬ 
ing  thefe  infernal  manfions,  the  fir fh  per- 
fon  who  appeared  was  Charon,  a  fat, 
ragged,  old  man,  whofe  office  was  to 
ferry  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed  over  the 
waters  of  Acheron,  and  whofe  fare  was 
never  lefs  than  the  value  of  a  halfpenny, 
nor  more  than  three,  which  were  put  in¬ 
to  the  mouths  of  the  perfons  interred : 
but  as  to  the  bodies  who  were  denied  fu¬ 
neral  rites,  their  ghpfts  were  forced  to 
wander  an  hundred  years  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  before  they  were  allowed  a  paf- 
fage.  After  eroding  the  Acheron,  ap¬ 
peared  Cerberus,  a  monftrous  three¬ 
headed  dog,  who  guarded  the  gloomy 
regions,  fawned  upon  all  who  entered, 
and  devoured  thofe  who  attempted  to  get . 
back.  Tartarus  was  aho  en  com  palled 
with  three  other  rivers,  Cocytus  and 
Styx,  which  had  the  power  of  bellowing 
forgetfulnefs,  and  Ph  lege  than,  whole 
waters  are  reprefented  as  II reams  of  fire. 
After  paffing  thefe  rivers,  there  were  two 
roads,  one  of  which  led  to  the  place  of 
torment,  and  the  other  to  the  Elyfian 
fields  i  and  at  the  reparation  of  thcle 
roads  was  the  tribunal,  where  the  three 
judges,  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Aba¬ 
cus  decided  the  fate  of  all  the  fouls  that 
came  thither,  according  to  their  conduct 
in  life.  There  Ixion  was  feen  fixed  on 
his  wheel  ;  S*,fiphus  eternally  rolling  a 
Hone  to  the  top  of  a  mountain ;  Tanta¬ 
lus 
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vJ«s  parched  with  third,  and  famiihed 
with  hunger  5  the  Belides  filling  a  leaky 
vcllel,  &c. 

*  TARTAR.  Y^Gr. k At,  is  about  a 

third  part  of  all  and  is  about  1500 

miles  from  E,  to  W.  and  at  leal!  125 
from  N.  to  S,  being  feared  between  40 
and  80  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  was 
anciently  caihd  Scythia,  and  is  parted 
in  two  by  the  mountains  called  Imaus. 
As  the  ancient  Scythians  did  not  continue 
within  any  bounds,  and  as  they  made  fe¬ 
deral  fconqueds  in  Europe,  it  was  divided 
into  Alia  tic  and  European  Scythia.  The 
Ia(l  king  of  the  Scythians  was  called 
Uiegham,  and  was  vanquished  in  1212 
by  a  rebel  called  Caingis-Khan,  and  then 
this  country  loft  its  name,  and  was  cal¬ 
led  Tartary.  European  Tartary,  as  well 
as  Tartary  in  Turkey,  is  heated  near  the 
Black  >'ea,  and  Mulcovitc  Tartar}?  near 
the  Cafpian.  A 11  a  tic  Tartary  is  Separated 
from  Europe  by  two  large  rivers,  cailed 
the  Oby  and  the  Volga.  Betides  this, 
there  is  the  Genifta,  the  Lena,  and  the 
Amur,  or  Saghalian  Oula,  towards  the 
caff.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  true  di~ 
vifiori  of  the  country,  becauie  authors  are 
not  agreed  in  this  particular, 

TASSEL,  a  fort  of  pendent  ornament 
at  the  corners  of  a  cushion,  or  the  like. 
In  building,  taflels  denote  thole  pieces  of 
board  that  lie  under  the  ends  of  the  man¬ 
tle-trees. 

*  TASSO,  Torquato,  a  celebra¬ 
ted  Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Sorrento, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  nth  of 
March  1544.  He  fluditd  at  Padua,  and 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  poetic  talents. 
He  attended  the  pope’s  nuncio  into 
France,  in  the  feign  of  Charles  IX.  and 
by  his  merit  obtained  the  effeem  of  that 
monarch ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
Ferrara,  where  he  published  his  famous 
poem  entitled  Jerufalem  delivered,  which 
he  had  finished  in  France,  in  the  abbey 
of  Chalis.  Hecompofed  other  ingenious 
pieces,  and  was  the  firir  who  introduced 
fhepherds  on  the  Rage,  by  writing  his 
Amin t a ,  which  has  Laved  as  a  model  for 
padoral  comedies.  TafTo  involved  him¬ 
felf  in  f'ome  troubles  at  Ferrara,  and  in 
that  city  was  thrown  into  prifon.  He 
was  there  alfo  in  danger  of  lofing  his 
fenfes,  from  an  extravagant  paflion  he 
had  conceived  for  Eleonora  D  ’  £  d.  the 
fifier  of  Alphonfo  duke  of  Ferrara.  The 
reft  of  his  life  was  a  continual  train  of 
misfortunes.  Ide  lived  iome  time  at  Pa¬ 
via,  went  at  IcngTi  to  Naples,  and  was 
invited  to  Rome  by  cardinal  Aldobran- ! 
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dini,  nephew  to  pope  Clement  VIIT,  and 
died  in  that  city  in  the  year  1^95,  aged 
c,  x.  HI  is  poems  have  acquired  him  an 
immortal  reputation.  The  principal  of 
them  are,  j.  H is  Jerufalem  delivered. 
2.  His  Jerufalem  conquered.  3.  His 
Rinakio.  4.  The  Seven  Days  of  the 
■  Creation.  5.  The  tragedy  of  1  or imond. 

<5.  Arnipta,  See. 

j  TAS  T  E,  Savour,  in  phyfiology,  a 
peculiar  fenfation,  excited  Ly  means  of 
the  organs  of  take,  via.  the  papillae  on 
the  tongue.  The  taftes  of  bodies  depend 
on  a  certain  determinate  magnitude  of 
their  particles,  adapted  to  excite  different 
fenfatfons  by  means  of  the  papilla:  of  the 
tongue.  Savours,  which  are  the  objedls 
|  of  the  take  in  general,  proceed  chiefly 
j  from  the  Saline  parts  which  are  found  in 
:  all  matters,  whetheranirr.a!  or  vegetable, 
j  which  we  take  either  as  food  or  phylic. 
Thefe  little  angular  pungent  bodies  are 
fitter  than  others  to  penetrate  even  to 
the  immediate  organ,  and, to  make  them- 
Selves  perceived  there  :  we  may  judge  of 
them  by  putting  a  grain  of  pure  fait,  of 
any  kind  whatever,  upon  the  tongue, 
where  it  will  make  a  very  flrong  imprefo 
don;  and  their  analyfts  difeovers,  that 
of  all  mixed  bodies,  thofe  that  affeft  the 
organ  mod,  are  fuch  as  abound  mod  in 
lalts.  See  Salt. 

The  moft  fimple  favours,  and  upon 
which  men  are  more  generally  agreed, 
are  thofe  wherein  the  Salts  are  the  lead 
mitigated  by  the  mixture  of  other  mat¬ 
ters.  Every  one  knows  what  is  meant  by 
fait,  four,  fvveet,  bitter,  harfh,  &  c. 
Thefe  different  fen  fat  ions  are  fo  remarks 
able  that  they  are  prelcntly  didinguifhed  r 
they  are,  as  it  were,  the  balls  of  all 
others,  which  become  fo  much  the  more 
difficult  to  deferibe  a  fid  exprefs,  the  more 
they  recede  from  their  primary  fimplici- 
ty.  The  bitternefs  of  coflee,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  corrected  by  the  fweetnefs  of  Sugar, 
produces  a  mixed  fenfation  ;  the  juice  of 
fruits,  mingled  with  Spirit  of  wine*  takes 
a  new  fade  :  the  tadc  of  victuals  changes 
almod  entirely,  and  is  difguifed  a  thou¬ 
sand  different  ways,  by  that  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  preparations  arid  mixtures,  which  . 
the  preferit  age  has  rendered  an  important 
art. 

TA'Stj  is  al/b  ufed,  in  a  figurative 
fenfe,  for  the  judgment  and  difeernment 
of  the  mind. 

We  corifhintly  hear  talk  of  good  and 
bad  tade,  without  well  underdanding 
the  meaning  of  thefe  terms  :  in  effetd,  3. 
good  tafle  items,  at  bottom,'  to  be  little 
a  elfc 
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elfe  than  right  reafon,  which  we  other- 
wife  exprtfs  by  the  word  judgment. 
Mad.  Scudtry  and  Mad.  Dacier  call  good 
tafle  a  harmony  between  the  mind  and 
reafon  ;  and  according  as  that  harmony  is 
more  or  ids  juft,  the  perfon  has  more  or 
lefs  of  this  tafte. 

TAT- TOO,  q.  d.  a  beat  of  a  drum 
at  night,  to  advertife  the  foldiers  to  re¬ 
treat  or  repair  to  their  quarters  in  their 
garrifon,  or  to  their  tents  in  a  camp. 

TAURUS,  the  bull,  in  zoology.  See 

Bull. 

Taurus,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the 
twelve  ligns  of  the  zodiac,  the  fecund  in 
order,  confiding  of  44  flars,  according  to 
Ptolemy;  of  41,  according  to  Tycho; 
and  of  no  lefs  than  13s,  according  to  the 
Britannic  catalogue. 

TAUTOLOGY,  in  rhetoric,  a  need- 
lefs  repetition  of  the  fame  thing  in  dif¬ 
ferent  words 

TAWING,  the  art  of  deeding  lkins  in 
white,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  divers  manufac¬ 
tures,  particularly  gloves,  &c.  All  lkins 
may  be  tawed  ;  but  thole  chidly  ufied  for 
this  purpofe  are  lambs,  fheep,  kids,  and 
goat  lkins. 

TAX,  a  tribute  rated  upon  every 
town,  which  formerly  ufed  to  be  paid 
annually  into  the  king’s  exchequer,  but 
bow  not  without  confont  of  parliament : 
it  differs  from  a  fubfidy  in  this,  that  it  is 
always  certain  as  fet  down  in  the  exche¬ 
quer  book,  and  in  general  levied  of  every 
town,  and  not  particularly  of  every  man, 
8c c.  The  ancient  way  of  levying  taxes 
was  by  tenths  and  fifteenths,  afterwards 
by  fubfidies  and  royal  aids,  and  at  length 
by  a  pound  rate ;  the  former  of  thefe 
were  all  upon  the  perfon  and  perfor.al  ef- 
tate,  but  the  lad  upon  lands  and  rents. 
In  the  late  rei?ns,  a  land-tax  has  been 
annually  granted  of  two,  three,  or  four 
Ihillings  in  the  pound,  according  to  pre- 
font  exigencies,  to  be  levied  by  commif- 
fioners  on  the  feveral  counties,  cities, 
towns,  8cc.  And  in  refpetft  of  this  tax, 
the  tenants  or  occupiers  of  the  land  are 
to  be  charged  or  allelTed,  and  the  fame 
deducted  out  of  the,  rent  due  to  the  laud 
lords  ;  and  if  any  perfons  refofe  to  pay 
what  they  are  rated  ;  the  collectors  in 
every  parilh  may  levy  it  by  did  refs  and 
fale  of  their  goods;  but  in  cafe  they  are 
over-rated,  they  may  he  relieved  by  an 
appeal  to  the  com  mi  ill  oners,  who  have 
power  to  charge  the  overplus  on  others, 
as  they  lliall  fee  caufe;  or  where  there 
appears  to  be  'a  deficiency,  they  may 
itrake  a  re- afie (linen t,  8c  c. 
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TAXUS,  the  yew-tree,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  without  any  corolla-. 

1  he  calyx  of  the  male  flower  is  composed 
of  three  leaves;  the  flamina  are  nume¬ 
rous;  the  feed  is- Angle,  and  fu mounded 
by  an  undivided  baccated  calyx  ;  the  tree 
is  very  llow^  in  growing,  but  there  are 
many  very  large  ones  u  pan  fo  me  barren 
cold  ioils  in  uivers  parts  of  England;  the 
timber  is  much  efieemed  for  many  itfies. 

■  hele  trees  may  be  eafiiy  propagated  by 
lowing  their  berries  in  autumn,  as  fo  on  qs 
they  are  ripe,  upon  a  bed  of  freflr  un¬ 
dunged  foil,  covering  them  over  about 
hail  an  inch  thick  with  the  fame  earth. 

I  A-Y,  a  pretty  large  river  of  Scot¬ 
land,  which  riles  from  the  loch,  or  lake 
ol  lay,  in  the  Ihire  of  Breadalbin;  and. 
running  E.  through  Athol,  afterward* 
turns  S.  E.  dividing  the  counties  of  Perth 
and  Angus  from.  Strathcrn  and  Fife,  fai¬ 
ling  into  the  frith  of  lay. 

TEA,  the  leaf  of  an  oriental  fhrub, 
caked  by  Cafpar  Bauhine,  Ghaa  hevba  in. 
Japonia;  by  Breynius  and  Ray,  tire 
Sinenfium  five  t’s  ja  Japonenfibus ;  by 
Kaempfer,  Theafrutex,  See.  “  The  tea 
fiirub,  with  leaves  like  thole  of  the  cher¬ 
ry  tree,  flowers  like  thole  of  the  dog- 
role,  and  a  fruit  compofed  of  one,  two, 
and  for  the  moft  part,  three  berries.’' 
1  his  plant  comes  the® neared,  in  its  ge¬ 
neral  appearance,  to  the  dog-rofe,  but"  is 
fmalier,  and  without  prickles.  Dr. 
Cleyer,  who  lived  fome  time  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  font  foveral  fpecimens  to  Simon 
Paulli  in  Denmark,  and  Dr.  Mentzel  in 
Berlin,;  of  which  figures  may  be  feen  in 
the  Ada  Hafinienfia,  and  the  German 
Ephcm  rides. 

Pea  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  by 
the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company,  early,  in 
the  la  ft  century;  and  a  quantity  of  it 
was  brought  from  Holland  by  lord  Ar¬ 
lington  and  lord  Ofifory,  in  1 666.  It 
prcfontly  afterwards  became  univerfal, 
and  fold  for  3  1  a  pound. 

Only  one  fpecies  of  the  tea-plant  is  as 
yet  known;-  the  diiFererces  in  this  com¬ 
modity,  as  brought  to  us,  proceeding 
from  a  difference  in  the  climate,  foil,  age, 
method  of  collection  and  curat  ion  :  fome 
indeed  mention  a  Angle  and  a  double 
flowered  fort,  but  of  this  we  have  no  cer¬ 
tainty. 

It  is  Did  by  fome  to  be  a  native  of  China 
only,  by  others  both  of  China  and  Japan  ; 
others  add  a  third  country,  namely, 
Siam  ;  and  fuppofo,  not  without  proba¬ 
bility,  that  the  Japonic  name  Alia  is  de- 
,  rived  fiom  thence.  Thus  much  is  cer¬ 
tain. 
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ta'n.  that  at  prefen  t  it  is  regularly  culti¬ 
vated  in  different  province  s  of  Japan  and 
China,  but  docs  not  in  all  prove  of 
equal  gpe  ,v  :s  :  Fifien  in  japan,  and 
Nankin  in  China,  produce  the  bed. 

The  Chine;  e  plant  whole  fields  with 
tea;  the  Japan  -fie  only  the  borders  of 
fields  fronting  'he  fiouth.  From  fix  to  a 
dozen  of  the  berries  are  planted  together, 
as  they  are  very  apt  to  fail,  and  covered 
with  dung  and  earth  :  it  is  faid,  that  they 
are  three  years  in  coming  up,  and  that  they 
are  carefully  covered  in  the  winter  with 
jflraw.  After  a  certain  number  of  years, 
which  Kasmp'fer  limits  between  feven  and 
ten,  appear  the  admired  leaves:  after 
thefe  have  been  gathered,  the  plant  is  ei¬ 
ther  cut  down,  and  new  ill  pots  expected 
from  the  root,  or  extirpated  and  renewed 
from  feed.  As  the  berries  are  extremely 
apt  tofpoil,  infomuch  as  to  require  being 
planted  quite  f  re  111  in  their  native  cli¬ 
mate,  and  as  the  llirub  does  not  bear  be¬ 
ing  removed  entire,  there  are  little  hopes 
of  our  being  ever  able  to  introduce  it  into 
Europe ;  nor  would  it,  probably,  in 
thefe  colder  climates,  prove  equal  in  qua¬ 
lity  to  the  Chinefe,  fince  even  in  China 
and  japan  it  proves  greatly  different  in 
different  provinces. 

If  the  winter  does  not  prove  very  fe¬ 
re  re,  the  leaves  come  forth  in  February, 
and  about  the  end  of  this  month,  or  the 
beginning  of  next,  the  firft  collection  is 
made.  Thefe  early  tender  leaves  arc  the 
true  Imperial,  called  alfo  improperly 
bloom-tea;  but  they  cannot  be  the  fort 
to  which  the  Dutch  give  that  name,  as 
being  fold  upon  the  fpot,  to  the  princes 
of  the  country,  for  vaflly  more  than  the 
common  bloom  tea  is  fold  for  in  Fur  ope. 
About  the  end  of  March,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  the  fecond  and  mod  confi¬ 
de  ruble  crop  is  gathered  :  a  large  linen 
cloth  is  (ti etched  over  the  bnfh,  to  defend 
from  the  fun  not  only  the  gatherers,  but 
the  leaves  themfelves,  left  they  fhould 
dry  too  fait,  and  dole  their  flavour.  The 
leaves  are  picked  one  by  one,  fo  curiouf- 
ly,  that  the  mod  indndrious  can  fearcely 
collect  four  pounds  in  a  day.  They  are 
commonly  divided  into  four  forrments  ; 
f>f  which  the  Tmaller  upper  ones  are  the 
bed,  the  larger  lower  ones  the  word,  and 
the  intermediate  of  a  middling  goodnefs. 
The  third  collection  is  in  the  end  of  A- 
pril,  oj  beginning  of  May:  this  like- 
wife  ©fiords  different  forts,  which  are 
thofe  moftly  brought  into  Europe  :  the 
very  bed  fort  which  we  meet  with  here, 
called  imperial  tea,  is  but  the  lower 
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haves  of  the  fecond  crop.  About  the 
end  of  May,  all  the  leaves  on  the  plant 
are  gathered  promifeuoufly,  without  fort- 
ing  and  fold  about  the  Greets  to  the 
poorer  peoph  ;  thefe  being  the  word  of 
all,  and  unfit  for  being  cured  in  the 
Chihtfe  manner. 

The  Japanfefe,  who  fwallow  their  tea 
in  fubd  ance  along  with  its  infufion,  dry 
it  haftily  in  iron  pans  over  the  fire,  and 
grind  it  into  powder.  The  Chingfe,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  very  curious  of  pre¬ 
ferring  the  leaves  entire,,  and  roll  them 
up  that  they  may  be  lefs  apt  to  break  in 
carriage.  So  foon  as  gathered,  they  are 
brought  into  an  apartment  furnifhed  with 
a  number  of  little  furnaces,  each  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  fmooth  iron 
plate.  1  he  leaves  are  fpread  upon  the 
plates,  and  kept  rolling  with  the  hands, 
in  one  direction,  till  they  become  mode¬ 
rately  dry,  and  begin  to  curl  up  about  the 
edges,  when  they  are  immediately  fwept 
off  upon  tables  covered  with  fmooth  clofe- 
mats,  on  which  one  perfon  continues  to 
roll  them  over  and  over,  whild  another 
fans  them,  that  they  may  cool  hadily, 
and  retain  the  curl.  This  procefs  is  re¬ 
peated  two  or  three  times  or  oftener,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  leaves  are  difpofed  to  un¬ 
bend  upon  Handing.  If  exficcated  with- 
out  artificial  heat,  or  by  a  very  foft  one, 
they  rarely  take  the  curl,  and  never  hold 
it. 

Meifler  relates,  that  the  leaves  are  put 
info  a  hot  kettle  juft  emptied  of  boiling 
water  :  and  that  in  this  they  are  kept 
clofely  covered  till  cold,  and  then  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  hot  plates  :  according  to 
Lem  cry,  they  are  held  in  the  dcam  of 
water.  But  Ksempfer  mentions  nothing 
of  all  this  ;  and  if  any  fuch  thing  is  pfac- 
tifed  in  regard  to  green  tea.  if  is  to  be 
luppofed  it  is  only  for  foftening  fuch  of 
the  leaves  as  have  happened  to  grow  too 
dry,  and  would  break  in  the  curling. 
Boerhaave  pretends  that  the  peparers  em¬ 
ploy  green  vitriol  for  improving  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  tea;  this  mud  certainly  be 
falfe,  becaufc  green  vitriol,  in  dead  of 
heightening  the  gre.cn  colour  of  tea, 
changes' it  to  an  inky  blacknefs. 

Thus  much  of  the  green  tea.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  bohea,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  with  any  farisfaffoty  account,  ei¬ 
ther  in  books,  or  from  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  merchants,  of  both  which  great 
numbers  have  been  consulted.  Ktcmp- 
fer,  and  Dr.  Cunningham,  phvfician  to 
the  Englifh  fetllemcnt  at  Chilian,  affirm, 
that  it  is  the  leaves  of  the  fiifl  collection  ; 

but 
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but  this  mud  ccuainly  be  a  mlftake,  as 
all  the  travellers  agree  that  none  of  the 
firft  crop  is  brought  into  Europe,  but 
that  is  all  referved  for  the  princes  of  the 
land,  and  fold  at  an  immenfe  price  in 
China  itfelf ;  whereas  bohea  comes  over 
in  large  quantity,  and  is  cheaper  than 
the  fecond  and  third  crops,  if  not  than 
the  fourth  alfo.  Poflibly  a  particular 
kind  of  bohea  is  made  from  the  fir  ft 
crop,  for  the  ufe  of  the  nobility;  and  our 
bohea,  prepared  in  imitation  of  that, 
from  the  third  and  fourth  collections,  or 
perhaps  from  the  earlier  growths  alfo  in 
thofe  provinces  where  the  plant  does  not 
come  to  fuch  perfection  as  to  afford  a 
good  green  tea.  The  dark-brownifh  co¬ 
lour,  and  rofe  flavour,  obferved  in  this 
kind  of  tea,  I  hold,  with  Sigefbeck,  to 
be  artificial.  The  method  of  curation  de¬ 
ferred  by  Meiller,  which  certainly  is  in 
general  not  praCtifed  for  the  green,  pro¬ 
bably  is  for  the  bohea,  which  receives, 
perhaps,  in  the  kettle,  both  its  tinCture 
and  its  flavour.  This  at  leaft  is  certain, 
that  by  a  fimilar  procefs  good  bohea  may 
be  made  among  ourfelves  ;  a  fpecimen  of 
which  I  have  exhibited  to  a  numerous 
audience.  Some  of  the  dealers  in  this 
commodity,  in  England,  are  not  igno¬ 
rant  that  certain  European  leaves,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  of  the  dog-role  and  cherry- 
tree,  may  be  fo  coloured  and  prepared,  as 
to  pafs  for  good  bohea.  But  I  forbear  to 
fay  any  thing  further  of  this  manufac¬ 
ture,  left  a  handle  fiiould  be  given  for 
new  abu fes. 

The  Japan  tea  has  been  obferved  to  be 
of  a  clearer  green  colour  than  the  Chi- 
nefe,  and  to  have  its  leaves  fmaller;  but 
which  of  the  two  is  the  belt  has  not  hi¬ 
therto  been  determined,  fome  preferring 
the  one,  and  others  the  other :  this  con- 
troverfy  does  not  much  concern  us,  the 
Chinefe  being  the  only  one  brought  into 
Europe.  In  China,  tea  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  different  forlments : 
there  arc  fixteen  or  twenty  of  the  green 
leaves,  from  the  difference  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  oaly;  and  thefe  are  further  multi¬ 
plied,  when  the  leaves  are  dry,  by  pick¬ 
ing  out  fuch  as  have  mifearried  in  the 
preparation.  Among  us,  there  are  three 
principal  kinds  of  green,  and  five  of  bo¬ 
hea  :  from  what  province  they  are 
brought,  of  what  crop  they  are  the  pro¬ 
duce,  and  to  which  of  the  Chinefe  forts 
they  belong,  is  unknown  :  they  have  all 
names,  but  thefe  are  merely  arbitrary, 
and  ferve  only  for  the  coureniency  of  the 
dealer.  The  Left  of  rhe  green  teas  is 
Vgl.  IV. 
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called  bing,  imperial  and  bloom  tea? 
Thea  imperialis  folio  amplo  laxo  ot 
Dale  :  the  fecond  befl:  hyfon,  Thea  viri- 
dis  optima  folio  oblongo  Dal  :  the  third 
or  word,  finglo,  Thea  viridis  folio  mi- 
nore  Dal.  Of  bohea  (Thea  fufea  folio 
ad  nigredinem  vergente)  the  forts  are  or¬ 
dinary,  pecco,  congo,  eambo,  and  fou- 
chong ;  of  which  the  firft  is  the  word, 
and  the  laft  the  befl. 

The  Chinefe  are  extremely  curious  and 
cleanly  in  every  branch  of  the  tea  manu¬ 
facture.  They  gather  the  leaves,  as  I 
have  been  well  a ffu red,  with  gloves  made 
of  a  thin  kind  of  leather.  The  workmen, 
employed  in  the  curation  are  retrained, 
for  a  fortnight  before,  from  flatulent 
foods,  and  whatever  might  endanger  com¬ 
municating  any  ill  flavour.  The  tea, 
when  cured,  is  packed  up  in  large  veflels 
made  of  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin,  called 
calin,  or  in  wooden  chefts  lined  with  this 
compofition,  or  in  cannifters  of  tinned 
plates  foldered  with  the  fame,  fo  tight, 
that  they  may  be  kept  occaiionaily  under 
water. 

As  foon  as  tea  became  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  its  ufes  among  the  Chinefe, 
all  the  European  nations  thirfted  after  it. 
Its  great  price  at  that  time  confined  it  to 
the  rich  ;  whence  the  learned  were  in¬ 
duced  to  examine  the  European  plants, 
with  a  view  to  difeover  a  cheap  lucceda- 
neum  to  it.  The  moft  celebrated  of  our 
fubflitutes  is  veronica,  on  which  Hoff¬ 
man  and  'Joh.  Franchus  have  written 
particular  differtations.  The  leaves  oi 
the  red  whortle-berry  and  rofe  bulb  are 
at  prefent  in  greater  efleem,  and  come 
nearer  to  the  tafle  of  the  true  tea  than 
any  of  the  other  plants  that  have  been 
employed  for  this  purpofe,  as  betony, 
nettles,  agrimony,  coltsfoot,  eyebright, 
flrawberry,  fcabious,  cow-flips,  golden* 
rod,  cherry-tree,  peach-tree,  wall  rue, 
(harp-leaved  plantane,  fanicle,  liverwort, 
lungwort,  brankurfine,  baum,  fage,  rofe- 
mary,  &c.  It  muff  be  acknowledged, 
that  thefe  plants  are  pofTHTed  of  conii- 
derabie  virtues,  greater  in  particular  cates' 
than  any  that  tea  can  pretend  to  ;  vet 
ftiil  they  want  the  chief  excellence  of  tea, 
that  of  being  a  diluent  alrnoft  univerfaiiy 
acceptable. 

The  oriental  tea,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  is  of  two  kinds,  green  and  bohea. 
'The  firft  is  not  only  externally  green, 
but  likewife  imparts  the  fame  colour  to 
water;  the  frefher  the  tea,  the  greener  is 
the  infufion  ;  its  prevailing  fmell  is  ge¬ 
nerally  that  of  violets,  or  new  hay  :  bo- 
Q_(I  h-a» 
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hea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  externally  of 
a  blackifh  brown  colour,  gives  a  brownilh 
tin 'flu  re  to  water,  and  fmells  of  rofeS. 
Green  tea  fhould  be  chofen  frefh,  of  a 
fine  colour,  not  inclining  to  a  yellowifh 
or  brownilh,  which  are  marks  of  too  great 
age,  well  rolled,  confiding  of  entire 
leaves,  thoroughly  dry,  fo  as  to  be  friable 
betwixt  the  fingers*  of  a  bitterilh  fuba- 
ftringent  not  ungrateful  tafle,  and  a  plea- 
’fant  light  fmell.  When  either  the  violet 
or  hay  fmell  are  very  ftrong,  wc  may 
fiifpeCt  them  to  be  introduced  by  art, 
the  leaves  having  but  little  from  nature  : 
the  fird  is  communicated  by  putting  into 
the  can ni decs  a  little  Florence  orris  root ; 
the  latter,  by  placing  the  tea  for  a  few 
days,  wrapt  in  papers,  among  new 
made  hay;  this  leaf  being  remarkably 
fufceptible  of  any  kind  of  flavour.  There 
are  other  abufes  common  among  the 
Dutch  ;  as  mixing  with  the  tea,  leaves  of 
.European  growth  and  manufacture  ;  and 
introducing  into  the  old  decayed  green  a 
frefh  tinCture. 

The  preparation  and  ufie  of  tea  as  a 
dietetic  liquor,  are  in  general  well  known. 
With  regard  to  its  medical  effeCts,  fome 
have  exceffively  extolled,  and  others  as 
extravagantly  condemned  it.  Tea  is  in 
many  cafes  a  very  ufeful  liquor  ;  a  grate¬ 
ful  diluent  in  health,  and  a  falutary  drink 
in  licknefs :  it  attenuates  vifeid  juices, 
promotes  the  natural  excretions,  excites 
appetite,  and  proves  ferviceable  particu¬ 
larly  in  fevers,  in  immoderate  lleepinefs 
after  a  debauch,  and  in  head-achs  arifing 
from  that  caufe :  no  other  plant  is 
known,  whofe  infufion  pafles  off  more 
freely  by  the  emunCtories  of  the  body,  or 
more  fpeedily  excites  the  fpirits.  It  is 
not,  however,  without  its  inconvenien- 
cies  :  in  habitual  colics  it  is  found  to  do 
harm,  and  in  urinary  obftruCtions  it 
fhould  be  fparingly  drank  :  its  immode¬ 
rate  ufe  is  productive  of  cacochymic,  ca¬ 
chectic,  cholorotic  aiforders,  and  weakens 
the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  nervous  fyf- 
iem.  It  is  faid,  when  new,  to  be  narco¬ 
tic,  and  to  diforder  the  fenfes ;  but  to 
lofe  this  quality,  in  great  part,  by  the 
exficcation,  and  totally  by  being  kept  for 
a  year  :  in  the  tea  countries,  it  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  caution  to  abftain  from  it  till  this 
period,  but  in  Europe  there  is  no  danger 
of  its  being  ufed  too  new. 

Some  aferibe  the  good  or  ill  effeCts  ob- 
ferved  from  the  ufe  of  tea  wholly  to  the 
leaves,  and  others  to  the  water.  The 
fimple  element  has  undoubtedly  a  confi- 
skrakle  fhars  in  both  :  it  is  not,  as  feme 
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have  fuppofed,  the  virtue  of  the  tea-leaf, 
but  the  warm  aqueous  liquor,  with  the 
climate  and  diet,  that  preferves  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  China  and  Japan  from  calcu¬ 
lous  and  gouty  diforders.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  herb  communicates 
alfo  fome  peculiar  qualities  to  the  liquor, 
is  equally  certain  :  in  weak  ftomachs,  a 
moderately  ftrong  infufion  of  tea,  with¬ 
out  fugar,  generally  provokes  a  puke  : 
an  infufion  of  two  or  three  drams  of  bo- 
hea,  in  two  ounces  of  water,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  emetic  among  the  Chincfe  ;  and  the 
green  is  f»metimes  employed  in  the  like 
intention  among  ourfclves. 

Both  the  green  and  bohea  teas  have  an 
agreeable  fmell,  a  lightly  bitterilh  fuba- 
Itringent  tafte,  as  hath  been  already  ob- 
ferved :  with  foliation  of  chalybeate  vi¬ 
triol,  they  ftrike  an  inky  blacknefs. 
They  give  out  their  fmell  and  tafle  both 
to  watery  and  to  fpirituous  menftrua  L  to 
wate**  the  green  forts  commucicate  their 
own  green  tinCture,  and  the  bohea  their 
brown;  to  rectified  fpirit  they  both  im¬ 
part  a  fine  deep  green.  On  gently  draw¬ 
ing  off  the  mcnflrua  from  the  filtered 
tinCtures,  the  water  is  found  to  elevate 
nearly  all  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  tea, 
while  rectified  fpirit  brings  over  little  or 
nothing,  leaving  the  fmell  as  well  as  the 
tafle  concentrated  in  the  extract:  both 
extracts  are  very  confiderably  aftringent, 
and  not  a  little  ungratefnl ;  the  fpirituous 
mo  ft  fo. 

TEARS,  a  watery  humour  Bluing  out 
at  the  corner  of  the  eye  by  the  compref- 
fion  of  the  mufcles,  ferving  to  moiften 
the  cornea,  to  exprefs  our  grief,  and  even, 
to  alleviate  ir. 

TEASEL,  or  Teazel,  in  botany. 
This  plant  is  much  ufed  by  the  fullers, 
cloth-workers,  and  ftocking-weavers,  to 
card  or  draw  out  the  wool  or  nap  from 
the  thread  or  ground  of  fcveral  kinds  of 
cloth,  fluffs,  ftockisgs,  See.  in  order  to 
render  them  elofer  and  warmer. 

TEBETFI,  the  tenth  month  of  the  i 
Jewifh  eccleftaftical  year,  and  fourth  of 
the  civil.  It  anfwers  to  our  month  of 
December. 

TECHNICAL,  expreffes  fomewhat 
relating  to  arts  or  fciences  :  in  this  fenfc 
we  fay  technical  terms.  It  is  alfo  parti¬ 
cularly  applied  to  a  kind  of  verfes  where¬ 
in  are  contained  the  rules  or  precepts  of 
any  art,  thus  digefted  to  help  the  mtemo-  | 
ry  to  retain  them, 

TEDEUM,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  \ 
hymn,  ufed  in  the  Chiiftian  church,  and,-! 
fo  called  bccaufe  it  begins  with  the/c::i 

words, , 
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words,  TV  Deufn  laudamus ,  We  praifc 
thee,  O  God.  It  is  fung  in  the  Romilh 
church,  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity, 
upon  the  gaining  of  a  victory,  or  other 
happy  event. 

TEETH.  See  Tooth. 

TEGUMENT,  or  Integument, 
any  thing  that  iurrounds  or  covers  ano¬ 
ther.  The  common  teguments  of  the 
human  body  are  the  cutis,  cuticle,  and 
fat. 

TEINTS,  and  Semi  Teints,  in 
painting,  denote  the  feveral  colours  ufed 
in  a  pitftufe,  confidered  as  more  or  lefs 
high,  bright,  deep,  thin  or  weakened, 
and  diminifhed,  &c.  to  give  the  proper 
relievo,  foftneft,  or  diftance,  See,  of  the 
feveral  objects. 

TELAMON,  or  Alas,  a  name  given 
to  thofe  figures  or  half  figures  of  men  fo 
commonly  ufed  inftead  of  columns  or  pi- 
ktfters,  to  fupport  any  member  in  archi-1 
tedbure,  as  a  balcony,  or  the  like. 

*  TELCHINES,  in  fabulous  hiflory, 
the  children  of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  or, 
as  others  fay,  of  Saturn  and  Aliope. 
They  for  fome  time  inhabited  the  ifland  of 
Rhodes,  whence  it  took  the  name  of 
Telchine.  They  caufed  hail  or  rain  to 
defeend  at  rhe/r  pleafure,  and  taking  the 
water  of  the  river  Styx,  fprinkied  the 
earth  with  it,  and  made  it  produce  fick- 
nefs  and  famine,  whence  the  Greeks  called 
them  Alaftores,  or  deftroyers.  But  at 
laft,  Jupiter  punifhed  them  by  transform¬ 
ing  them  into  a  rock. 

TELESCOPE,  an  optical  inftrument 
confiding  of  feveral  lenfes,  by  means  of 
which  remote  obje&s  are  fo  magnified  as 
to  appear  nigh  at  hand.  That  the  tele- 
fcope  is  of  a  modern  invention  is  mod 
certain  ;  neither  does  it  appear  that  mi- 
crofcopes,  or  optic  glades  of  any  kind, 
were  known  to  the  antients.  It  is  con 
tended,  that  Alexander  de  Spina,  a 
native  of  Pifa,  was  the  fil'd  that  made 
the  ufe  ofglatTes  known  to  the  world  ;  but 
our  countryman,  friar  Bacon,  who  died 
twenty  one  years  before  him,  was,  in  all 
probability,  acquainted  with  them  firfl  ; 
for  he  wrote  a  book  of  perfpeflive,  in 
which  he  plainly  fhews  that  he  did  not 
only  underhand  the  nature  of  convex  and 
concave  glades,  but  the  ufe  of  them  when 
combined  in  telefcopes;  though  he  no 
whfere,  in  that  treatife,  dilcovers  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to.  be  put  toge¬ 
ther.  The  telefcope,  with  the  concave 
eye  glafs,  was  firft  invented  by  a  mechanic 
of  Ivliddleburgh  in  Zealand,  called  Z. 
Johannides,  about  the  year  ijgo,  though 
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J.  Lipperhoy,  another  Dutchman,  is 
candidate  for  the  fame  difeovery;  from 
whence  this  fort  of  telefcope  is  called 
tubus  Batavus.  Francifcus  Fontana,  a 
Neapolitan,  contends,  that  he  was  the 
fird  contriver  of  the  telefcope  com  poled 
of  two  convex  glades,  which  is  now  the 
common  adronomical  telefcope  ;  and 
Rheita  pretends  to  be  the  fird  that  ren¬ 
dered  that  telefcope  fit  for  terredial  ufes, 
by  adding  two  eye  glades  to  it.  'I  he 
telefcope  is  of  two  forts,  viz.  dioptric,  or 
refradling  ;  or  cata-dioptric,  by  reflexion 
and  refraction  conjointly. 

Aerial  Telescope,  is  a  dioptric  te¬ 
lefcope,  ufed  without  a  tube,  in  a  dark 
night  ;  for  the  ufe  of  the  tube,  is  not  on¬ 
ly  to  direct  the  glades,  but  alio  to  make 
the  place  dark  where  the  images  of  objects 
are  formed,  Huygenius  contrived  a  tele¬ 
fcope  of  this  kind  for  viewing  the  celediai 
bodies  by  fixing  the  objeCt-glafs  on  the 
top  of  a  long  upright  pole,  and  directing 
its  axis  towards  any  objeCl  by  means  of  a 
fiik  line  coming  from  the  objeCt-glafs  to 
the  eye -glafs  below. 

TELESCOPICAL  Stars,  fuch  as 
are  not  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  dif- 
coverable  only  by  the  help  of  the  tele¬ 
fcope. 

i'EMACHIS,  in  natural  hiflory,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  fodils,  of  the  dais 
of  the  gypfums,  the  characters  of  which 
are  thefe  :  it  is  of  a  fofter  fubdanee  than 
many  of  the  other  genera,  and  of  a  bright 
and  glittering  hue- 

TEMPERAMENT,  among  phyfici- 
ans,  denotes  the  fame  with  conllitution  : 
or  a  certain  habitude  of  the  humours 
of  the  human  body,  whereby  it  may 
be  denominated  hot,  cold,  moid,  dry, 
bilious,  (anguine,  phlegmatic,  melaim 
cholic,  Sec.  According  to  Boerhave, 
moidening,  diluting,  and  temperating 
fubftances  are  a  proper  diet  for  per- 
fons  of  a  hot  and  acid  temperament  ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  all  hgadng  things  are 
pr  judicial  to  them  :  whereas  in  perfons 
|  of  a  cold  and  moid  habit,  jud  the  reverie 
|  of  this  obtains.  To  perfons  of  a  fangui- 
I  ntous  temperament,  evacuating  and  tem¬ 
perating  medicines  are  beneficial,  and 
heating  or  dradic  ftimuiating  things  per¬ 
nicious.  Perfons  of. a  melancholy  tempe¬ 
rament  are  greatly  injured  by  hot,  drying, 
and  acrid  fubdances  ;  whereas  moiden¬ 
ing,  defrigerating,  relaxing,  emollient 
fubftances,  and  fuch  as  gently  didolve 
without  any  acrimony,  are  beneficial  to 
them. 

Temperament,  in  malic,  is  the 
Q_q  i  rcc* 
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ye £11  fy mg  or  mending  the  imperfect  con¬ 
cords,  by  transferring  to  them  part  of  the 
beauties  of  the  perfect  ones. 

TEMPERING  of  Steel  and  Iron,  the 
rendering  them  either  more  compact  and 
hard,  or  foft  and  pliant,  according  as  the 
different  ufes  for  which  they  are  wanted 
may  require.  This  operation  confiRs  in 
plunging  them ,  while  red  hot,  into  fome 
liquor  prepared  for  the  purpofe  ;  fome- 
times  in  pure  water,  as  Icckfmiths,  &c. 
which  feidorn  ufe  any  other  :  and  fome- 
times  a  compofition  of  divers  juices,  li¬ 
quors,  & c.  is  ufed  ;  which  is  various  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manner  and  experience  of 
the  workman;  as  vinegar,  moufe-ear  wa¬ 
ter,  the  water  oozing  from  broken  glades, 
foot,  fait,  oil,  &c.  To  harden  and  tem¬ 
per  Englifli,  Flemi'b,  and  Swedifh  Reel, 
they  mull  have  a  pretty  high  heat  given 
them,  and  then  be  fuddenly  quenched  in 
water  to  make  them  hard  :  but  Spanilh 
and  Venetian  Reel  require  no  more  than  a 
blood  red  heat  before  it  is  quenched.  If 
the  Reel  be  too  hard  or  brittle  for  an  edged 
tool,  &c.  take  it  down  by  rubbing  a  piece 
of  grind-Rone  or  whet-Rone  hard  upon 
the  work,  to  take  off  the  black  feurf  : 
then  brighten  or  heat  it  in  the  fire,  and 
as  it  grows  hotter,  you  will  fee  the  colour 
change  by  degrees,  coining  firR  to  a  draw 
or  light  gold  colour,  then  to  a  darker  gold 
colour,  and  at  laR  to  a  blue  colour.  Choofe 
Rich  of  thefe  colours  as  the  work  requires, 
then  quench  it  fuddenly  in  the  water.  The 
light  gold  colour  is  for  files,  cold  thiffeis, 
and  punches  to  punch  iron  and  Reel  :  the 
dark  gold  colour,  for  punches  to  ufe  on 
brafs,  &c.  the  blue  colour  gives  the  tem¬ 
per  for  fprings. 

The  tempering  of  files  and  needles  is 
performed  after  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  had  fome 
better  method  of  tempering  than  any  the 
moderns  are  acquainted  withal;  witnefs 
their  works  in  porphyry,  a  Rone  fo  hard 
that  none  of  our  tools  make  an  impreffion 
upon  it.  See  Steel. 

*  TEMPLAR  S,  Temple  as,  sr  K 'right: 
rf  the  Temple,  a  religious  military 
order,  inRituted  at  Jerufalem,  about  the 
year  iji8;  the  origin  of  which  was  as 
follows.  Some  religious  gentlemen  put 
themfslves  under  the  government  of  the 
patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  renounced  pro¬ 
perty,  made  the  vow  of  celibacy  and  obe¬ 
dience,  and  lived  hike  canons  regular. 
M  firR,  there  were  but  nine  of  this  order, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  Hugo  de  Paganis, 
and  Geoffry  of  St.  Qmers.  Thefe  reJigi- 
«is  having  neither  church  nor  houfe  be-' 
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longing  to  the  fociety,  king  Baldwin  gave 
them  an  apartment  in  his  palace,  which 
Rood  over  againR  the  fouth  gate  of  the 
church  dedicated  to  Our  Saviour.  The 
canons  of  this  church  gave  them  part  of 
their  ffreet  adjoining,  upon  certain  con¬ 
ditions  either  of  rent  or  fervice.  They 
had  likewife  lands  given  them  by  the 
king,  the  patriarch,  and  the  nobility, 
for  their  maintenance  ;  and  the  bufmeis 
of  their  character  was  to  guard  the  roads 
for  the  fecurity  of  pilgrims.  For  the  firR 
nine  years,  they  were  confined  to  the 
number  of  nine.  After  this  term,  a  rule 
was  drawn  up  for  them,  and  a  white  habit 
affigned  them  by  pope  Honorius  II.  And 
now  their  numbers  were  left  at  liberty, 
and  their  eRates  began  to  improve.  About 
twenty  years  after  in  the  popedom  of  Eu¬ 
genios  III.  they  had  red  crofles  fewed  up¬ 
on  their  cloaks,  as  a  mark  of  diRincflion  ; 
and,  in  a  Ihort  time,  their  number  was 
inereafed  to  about  three  hundred  knights, 
in  their  convent  at  Jurufialem  ;  befides 
great  numbers  in  other  parts  of  ChriRen- 
dom,  where  their  revenues  exceeded  thofe 
of  many  princes.  They  took  the  name 
of  Knights  Templars,  becaufe  their  firR 
houfe  flood  near  the  church  dedicated  to 
Our  Saviour  at  Jerufalem.  This  order 
of  knights,  after  having  done  many  fine 
and  fmguiar  actions  againR  the  Infidels, 
was  become  rich  and  powerful  all  over 
Europe  ;  but  the  knights  abuling  their 
wealth  and  eredid,  fell  into  great  difor- 
ders  and  irregularities.  Two  of  them, 
who  were  condemned  for  their  crimes, 
accufed  the  whole  order.  King  Philip 
the  Fair,  who  hated  the  Templars,  re¬ 
ceived  the  depositions  of  thefe  two  inform¬ 
ers,  acquainted  Clement  V.  with  it,  and 
caufed  all  the  knights  to  be  apprehended, 
on  the  5th,  of  OHober  1307.  The  king 
took  polidEon  of  their  houfe  at  Paris, 
and  feized  all  the  poReffions  they  had  in 
the  kingdom.  The  pope  and  the  king, 
having  agreed  to  deRroy  the  order,  pro¬ 
ceeded  againR  them  before  ecclefiaRical 
commiffioners  appointed  by  the  pope. 
Thefe  commiffioners  met  at  Paris,  in 
November  1309,  to  hear  the  depofitions 
of  witneffes,  and  the  defences  of  the  accu- 
led.  Among  the  Tetrplars  that  were 
brought  to  Paris,  there  were  feventy* rune, 
who  maintained  the  innocence  of  their 
order.  Fifty  nine,  who  perfifled  in  the 
denial  of  what  they  had  confefled  before, 
were  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  arm, 
and  condemned  to  be  burnt  ;  which  Sen¬ 
tence  was  executed,  without  St.  Antho¬ 
ny's  gate,  at  Paris,  in  March  1310. 

'X  hey 
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They  were  likewife  profecuted  in  Italy, 
in  'Spain,  and  other  dates.  In  fine,  the 
pope,  by  his  hull  of  the  zxd  of  May 
1312,  given  in  the  council  of  Vienna, 
pronounced  t.he  extinflion  of  the  order 
of  the  Templars,  united  their  edates  to 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  and 
remitted  the  judgment  of  particular  ones 
to  provincial  councils.  The  king  kept 
two  thirds  of  the  moveables  of  the  order, 
on  pretence  of  the  expence  he  had  been 
at  in  carrying  on  the  procefs  aga;nd 
them.  In  Arragon,  the  pope  united 
their  edates  to  the  order  of  Calatrava. 
However,  the  king  of  Arragon  referved 
to  himfelf  feventeen  drong  places,  which 
had  belonged  to  them  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Cadile,  united  to  his  domain  the  cities, 
lands,  and  other  podeffions,  which  they 
had  in  his  kingdom.  Out  of  their  eflates 
the  king  of  Portugal  founded  the  order 
of  the  knights  of  Chriil ;  and  in  E  ngland 
they  were  united  to  the  order  of  the  Hof- 
pi, toilers. 

It  is  a  quedion  among  hidorians,  whe¬ 
ther  the  knights  Templars  were  really 
guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge, 
or  whether  the  vad  edates  they  were  pof- 
fefled  of  were  not  the  occafion  of  their 
ruin.  As  to  the  confeffion  fome  of  them 
made  of  their  guilt,  the  advocates  for  their 
innocence  impute  it  to  the  force  of  racks 
and  tortures. 

TEMPLE,  a  general  name  for  places 
of  public  worfhip,  whether  Pagan,  Chrif- 
tian,  or  otherwife.  But  the  word,  in  a 
redrained  fenfe,  is  ufed  to  denote  the 
places,  or  edifices,  in  which  the  Pagans 
offered  facrifice  to  their  falfe  gods.  Thus 
we  hear  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
.Bacchus,  8zc. 

Temples  were  built  and  adorned  with 
all  poflible  fplendor  and  magnificence, 
partly  out  of  the  great  refpe<ft  they  bore 
to  the  gods,  and  partly  to  create  an  awe 
and  reverence  in  the  worfhippers.  They 
were  condructed  in  the  manner  which 
was  thought  mod  agreeable  to  the  gods, 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  Thus  Ju¬ 
piter,  they  thought,  took  mod  delight 
in  pillars  of  the  Doric  order;  Bacchus  in 
the  Ionic  ;  and  Veda  in  the  Corinthian  : 
though  this  rule  was  not  univerfally  or 
condantiy  obferved.  As  to  the  places 
where  temples  were  built,  they  made 
choice  of  thefe  with  a  view  to  the  difpo- 
fition  of  particular  deities.  Hence  fome 
were  eredied  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
others  in  vallies,  and  others  in 'cities. 
Thofe  built  in  the  country  were  generally 
furrounded  with  groves  lacred  to  the  tu- 
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telar  deity  of  the  place  ;  and  wherever 
they  flood,  it  was  fo  contrived,  that  the 
windows  being  opened  might  receive  the 
rays  of  the  rifirig-fun.  The  mod  ancient 
fituation  was  with  the  front  towards  the 
wed,  and  the  altars  and  datues  at  the 
ead  end,  it  being  a  cudom  among  the 
heathens  to  worfiiip  with  their  faces  for¬ 
wards  the  eafl.  But,  in  after  ages  they 
placed  the  front  of  temples  towards  the 
ead,  fo  as  that  the  doors  being  open 
fhould  receive  the  riling  fun.  If  the  tem¬ 
ples  were  built  by  the  fide  of  a  river, 
they  were  to  look  towards  the  banks  of  it: 
if  near  the  highway,  they  were  fo  fituated 
that  travellers  might  have  a  fair  pr  >fpe£t 
of  them,  and  pay  their  devotion  as  they 
pafled  by. 

Temples,  according  to  the  number  and 
difference  of  their  columns,  were  divided 
into  tetradyle,  proflyle,  amphiproflyle, 
periptere,  diptere,,  & c. 

Tetraftyle  Temple,  a  temple  that  had 
four  columns  in  front,  and  as  many  be¬ 
hind, —as  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Viriiis 
at  Rome. 

P'oftyle  T emplk,  that  which  had  Only 
columns  in  its  front  or  forefide, — as  that 
of  Ceres,  at  Eleufis,  in  Greece. 

Ampbypro jty le ,  or  Double  profry /e  Tf.M- 
PLE. —  That  which  had  columns  both 
before  and  behind,  and  which  was  alfb 
tetradyle. 

Penpere  Temple,  that  which  had 
four  rows  of  infuhted  columns  around, 
and  was  hexafryle,  that  is,  had  fix  co¬ 
lumns  in  front, — as  the  temple  of  Ho¬ 
nour  at  Rome. 

Diptere  Temple,  that  which  had  two 
wings,  and  two  rows  of  columns  around, 

1  and  was  aifo  octodyle,  or  had  eight  co¬ 
lumns  in  front,— as  that  of  Diana  at 
Ephefus. 

*  TEMPLE,  (Sir  William,)  a  cele¬ 
brated  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  John 
Temple,  maffer  of  the  rolls,  and  privy 
counfellor  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Chari-  s 
II.  and  w'as  born  at  London,  in  the  year 
1629.  He  difeovered  from  his  infancy 
great  abilities,  and  a  fondnefs  for  polite 
literature  and  the  fciences.  Fie  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Cambridge,  where  among  other 
ufeful  learning  he  made  himfelf  a  perfect 
mader  of  the  two  mod  ufeful  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  French  and  Spanifh,  after  which 
he  made  a  didinguifhed  figure  at  court, 
and  was  fent  on  leveral  embaffies,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  i<5(S3  to  the  States  General, 
when  he  brought  about  the  Cripple  league 
between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden. 
He  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  marriage  of  the 

prmca 
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prince  of  Orange  with  the  lady  Mary,  the 
duke  of  York’s  daughter;  and  was  alfo 
one  of  the  plenipotentiaiies  at  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  But  the  French 
intereil  gaining  the  afeendant  at  court, 
he  refigned  his  public  employments,  and 
retired  into  the  country,  where  he  lived 
in’  retirement,  folcly  employed  in  fludy 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  gardens.  Mr. 
Swift,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
Dublin,  lived  with  Sir  William  as  his 
aman'uenfis,  and  aflided  in  preparing  his 
works  for  the  prefs.  Sir  William  died 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  1700,  in  the 
feventy  fecond  year  ot  his  age,  at  Moor- 
Park,  near  Farnham  in  Surry,  after  his 
having  given  directions  in  his  will,  that 
his  heart  fhould  be  buried  in  a  filver  box 
under  the  fun-dial  in  his  garden,  oppofite 
to  the  window  from  whence  he  ufed  to 
contemplate  and  admire  the  works  of  na¬ 
ture. 

Tem  p  les,  among  us,  denote  two  inns 
of  court,  thus  called,  becaufe  formerly 
the  dweiling-hoafe  of  the  nights  Tem¬ 
plars. 

Temples,  in  anatomy,  a  double  part 
of  the  head,  reaching  from  the  forehead 
and  eyes  to  the  two  ears. 

TEMPORAL,  a  term,  generally  ufed 
for  fecular,  as  a  diftinCtion  from  eeclefiaf- 
tical.  Thus  we  lay,  temporal  lords,  and 
jpiritual  or  ecclefiadical  lords. 

TEMPORIS  Os,  in  anatomy,  a  bone 
on  each  fide  the  head,  thus  denominated 
from  its  fituation  in  the  temples. 

TENAILLE,  in  fortification,  a  kind 
of  out-work,  refembling  a., horn-work,  but 
generally  io  me  what  different;  for  in  head 
of  tvvo  demi-baftions,  it  bears  only  in 
front  a  re-entering  angle  betwixt  the  fame 
wings  without  flanks;  and  the  fides  are 
parallel. 

TENANT,  or  Tenent,  in  law,  one 
that  holds  or  poddies  lands  or  tenements 
of  force  lord  or  landlord,  by  any  kind  of 
right,  either  in  fee,  for  life,  years,  or  at 
will.  The  term  tenant  is  ufed  with  di¬ 
vers  additions. — Thus, 

Tenant  in  Dower,  fhe  that  pofiefTes 
lands  by  virtue  of  her  dower. 

Tenant  per  Statute  Me: chant .  he  that 
holds  lands  forfeited  to  him  by  virtue  of  a 
feature. 

Tenant  in  frank  Marriage,  be  that 
holds  lands  or  tenements  by  virtue  of  a 
cift  thereof  made  to  him  upon  marriage 
between  him  and  his  wife. 

Tenant  by  Court  efy ,  holds  for  his  life 
by  rcafon  of  a  child  begotten  by  him  of  his 
wife,  being  an  inheritrix,  and  born  alive. 
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Tenant  by  Elegit,  he  that  holds  by 
virtue  of  the  writ  called  an  elegit. 

Tenant  in  Mortgage ,  is  one  that  holds 
by  means  of  a  mortgage. 

Tenant^  Verge ,  in  ancient  demefne, 
he  who  is  admitted  by  the  rod  in  court  to 
lands  of  ancient  demefne. 

Tenant  by  Copy  of  Court-roll ,  one  ad¬ 
mitted  a  tenant  of  any  lands.  See.  within  a 
manor,  which  time  out  of  mind  has  been 
demifed  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
manor. 

Tenant  by  Charter,  he  that  holdeth 
by  feoffment  in  writing  or  other  deed. 

Tenant  in  Capite,  or  Chief,  one  who 
holdeth  of  the  king  in  right  of  the  crown. 

Tenant  of  the  King,  he  that  holdeth 
of  the  perfon  of  the  king.' 

Joint  Tenants,  thoTc  who  have  equal 
right  in  lands  and  tenements  by  virtue  of 
one  title. 

Tenants  in  common,  tbofe  who  have 
equal  right,  but  hold  by  divers  titles. 

Particular  Tenant,  he  that  holds  on¬ 
ly  for  his  term. 

Sole  Tenant,  he  who  hath  no  other 
joined  with  him. 

Tenant  by  Execution,  he  who  holds 
by  virtue  of  an  execution  upon  any  fla- 
tute,  recognizance,  8cc. 

Tenant,  or  Ten  am,  in  heraldry,  is 
ufed  for  fomething  that  fuftains  or  holds 
up  the  fhield,  or  armory,  and  is  generally 
fynoni  mous  with  1  up  porter. 

TENCH,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh 
n  me  of  the  tinea  of  modern  authors,  the 
fullo  and  gnapheus  of  the  ancients. 

It  is,  according  to  the  Artedjan  fvflem, 
a  fpecies  of  thecyprinus,  and  didinguijhed 
by  that  author  by  the  name  of  1  he  biuckift, 
mucous,  or  (limy  cyprinus,  with  the  end 
of  the  tail  even. 

This  is  a  delicately  tailed  fift,  though 
it  lives  in  foul  water,  and  Teems  to  feed 
very  coarfely.  It  is  always  found  in  the 
muddied  parts  of  ponds,  and  where  there 
are  mod  weeds. 

The  flime  of  the  fkin  of  this  fifh  is  faid 
to  be  of  a  healing  nature,  and  to  cure  all 
frefn  wounds;  and  it  is  pretended  that 
the  other  fifh  know  this  property  in  it, 
and  always  apply  to  the  tench  wdien 
wounded.  Whether  their  opinion  be  trne 
or  falfe,  the  tench  has  obtained  by  it  the 
name  of  the  fifties  phyfician.  i  he  pike 
is  laid  to  pay  fuch  relpeFt  to  this  fifh.  on 
this  account,  that  he  never  Lizes  him. 
But  thefe  are  things  eafier  to  be  imagined 
and  laid  than  proved  ;  and,  if  it  fhould 
prove  that  the  pike  does  not  eat  the  tench, 
it  may  be  refolved  into  a  much  more  na- 
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tural  caufe,  by  fuppofing  the  dime  of  the 
tench  too  clifagreeable  in  his  Aomach  to 
fuffer  it. 

The  feafoin  for  angling  for  tench  is  in 
June,  July,  and  Auguft.  The  time  of 
their  biting  is  early  in  the  morning,  or 
late  in  the  evening,  and  in  hot  weather, 
all  night  long.  The  favourite  bait  for 
the  tench  is  a  large  red  worm,  and  they 
will  take  this  much  more  greedily,  if  it 
be  dipped  in  tar,  after  it  is  put  on  the 
hook.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  pafte 
alfo  that  he  bites  very  well  at,  particular¬ 
ly  one  made  of  brown  bread  and  honey, 
with  an  admixture  of  tar.  All  pabes 
that  have  any  of  the  brong-feented  oil  in 
them,  are  alfo  good  baits.  Other  baits 
are  the  cad-worm,  lob-worm,  flag-worm, 
green  gentle,  marfh  worm,  or  foft  boiled 
bread  corn.  All  thefe  will  do  very  well 
at  a  proper  fcafon. 

When  any  number  of  tench  are  to  be 
taken  out  of  a  muddy  pond,  where  they 
will  not  bite  freely  at  the  hook,  the  me¬ 
thod  is  to  take  a  very  good  and  large 
cading-net,  well  leaded,  and  with  the 
mefhes  from  the  crown  to  a  full  yard  and 
a  half,  not  too  fmall ;  for  then  if  the 
pond  be  deep,  the  fifh  will  drike  away 
before  the  net  gets  to  the  bottom.  The 
place  where  the  net  is  intended  to  be 
thrown,  mud  be  made  clean  from  buihes 
■and  large  weeds  with  a  rake.  When  the 
place  is  thus  cleared  of  any  obdacles  to 
the  even  ddcent  of  the  net,  a  bait  is  to 
be  prepared  to  draw  the  fifin  together, 
where  the  net  is  to  be  thrown.  This  bait 
is  to  be  thus  made  :  put  a  quarter  of  a 
peck  of  wheat  into  three  quarts  of  water, 
fend  it  to  an  oven,  and  let  it  be  well  fcak- 
ed  :  then  add  to  it  five  pints  of  blood, 
and  as  much  bran  as  is  neceffary  to  give 
it  the  confidence  of  a  pafle.  Mix  fome 
clay  with  it,  that  it  may  the  better  hold 
together  ;  and  finally,  add  a  quart  of  lob¬ 
worms  chopped  to  pieces.  Let  the  whole 
be  wrought  up  into  a  diff  pade,  and  rol¬ 
led  into  balls  of  the  fize  of  a  hen’s  egg  ; 
and  let  thefe  be  thrown  into  the  pond,  in 
the  place  where  the  net  is  to  be  thrown. 
At  times  thefe,  and  at  times  fome  grains, 
are  to  be  thrown  in  :  and  the  place  in 
this  manner  thoroughly  bated  for  feveral 
days.  When  the  filh  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  very  well  acquainted  with  the  fpot, 
let  a  very  good  baiting  be  given  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  clofe  of  the  evening 
let  the  cading-net  be  carefully  thrown  in. 
When  the  net  is  funk,  the  mud  all  about 
is  to  be  Airred  up  with  a  iong  pole,  with 
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a  fork  at  the  end  ;  the  net  is  to  lie  half 
an  hour,  and  the  mud  to  be  thus  birred 
all  the  time  ;  by  this  means  the  tench  will 
be  railed,  and  will  be  taken  in  the  pulling 
out  the  net  ;  but,  if  the  net  were  to  be 
'thrown  in  and  taken  out  in  the  common 
way,  there  would  hardly  be  one  fifh 
taken  ;  for  the  cuhom  of  both  tench  and 
carp,  when  they  are  frighted,  is  to  plange 
their  heads  up  to  the  eyes  in  the  mud, 
and  thus  placed,  with  their  tails  eredt, 
any  net  in  the  world  mud  draw  over 
them,  without;  a  poffibility  of  its  entan¬ 
gling  them. 

TENDER.,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  fignifies 
as  much  as  to  offer  or  endeavour  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  thing,  in  order  to  lave 
the  penalty  or  forfeiture  incurred  by  non¬ 
performance. 

Tenders,  in  the  fea  language,  veffcls 
employed  to  raife  feamen  for  the  navy, 
commanded  by  a  lieutenant  of  one  of  his 
majedy’s  flfips  ;  they  likewife  attend  large 
fhips,  and  carry  bores,  &c. 

TENDON,  in  anatomy,  that  hard, 
white,  extreme  part  of  a  mufcle,  where¬ 
by  it  is  fadened  to  the  bene.  See  Mufcft. 

T  E  N  E  M  E  NT  properly  fignifies  a 
houfe;  but  in  a  larger  fenfe  it  is  taken 
for  any  houfe,  land,  rent,  or  other  thing, 
which  a  perfon  holds  of  another. 

T  ENEMKNTA  R  Y  Lands,  fuch  as  are 
held  by  the  tenant,  didinguilhed  by  that 
name  from  the  demefne  land  of  the  lord, 
called  inland. 

*  TENERIF,  an  Aland  of  Africa,  and 
one  of  the  Canaries,  being  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  for  extent,  trade,  and  riches.  It 
lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  ifland  of  Salvages, 
to  the  W.  of  Grand  Canary,  to  the  N.  of 
the  ifland  of  Gomera,  and  to  the  E.  of 
’that  of  Palma.  It  is  about  4 s  miles  in 
length,'  and  10  in  breadth,  and  abounds  in 
wine,  fruit,  cattle,  and  game.  One  part 
of  this  ifland  is  furrounded  by  inacccfE btc 
mountains,  and  there  is  one  in  particular 
called  the  Pike  of  Tenerif,  which  may  he 
feen  100  miles  otTin  a  clear  day;  it  taring 
one  of  thehighed  mountains  in  the  world, 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a  fugar  loaf ;  uc- 
cording  to  Dr.  Pialley’s  tables,  it  Is  at 
lead  two  miles  and  a  quarter  high.  This 
ifland  is  fubjedt  to  earth-quakes  ;  and  In 
1704  there  happened  one  that  deArovrd 
feveral  towns,  and  many  thou  fa -ml  peop’c 
in  them.  Laguna  is  the  capital  town. 
Long.  iy.  28.  \V,  Lat.  28.  30.  N. 

TE  N  ET,  or  T e n e n t ,  a  particular 
opinion,  dogma,  cr  doctrine,  profetied  bv 
fome  divine,  philofbplier, 
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TENNE,  Ten ny,  or  Tawny,  in 
heraldry,  a  bright  colour  made  of  red  and 
yellow  mixed  ;  Sometimes  alfo  called 
brufk,  and  exprefled  in  engraving,  by 
thwart,  or  diagonal  Strokes  or  hatches, 
beginning  from  the  finifter  chief,  like 
purpure,  and  marked  with  the  letter  T. 
in  the  coats  of  all  below  the  degree  of 
nobles,  it  is  called  tenny  ;  but  in  thofe  of 
nobles  it  is  called  hyacinth;  and  in  prin¬ 
ces  coats,  the  dragon’s  head. 

TEN£>N,  in  building,  &c.  the  fquare 
end  of  a  piece  of  wood,  or  metal,  dirni- 
nifhed  by  one  third  of  its  thicknefs,  to  be 
received  into  a  hole  in  another  piece, 
called  a  mortife,  for  the  jointing  or  fas¬ 
tening  the  two  together.  It  is  made  in 
various  forms,  Square,  dove- tailed  for 
double  mortiSes,  and  the  like. 

TENOR,  or  Tenour,  the  purport 
or  content  of  a  writing  or  inftrument  in 
law,  &c.  An  aftion  of  debt  brought 
upon  a  judgment  in  an  inferior  court, 
where  the  defendant  pleads,  nul  tiel  record, 
no  Such  record,  a  tenor  thereof  only 
Shall  'be  certified  ;  and  it  likewiSe  is  the 
Same  on  certioraris.  A  tenor  of  a  libel 
has  been  held  to  be  a  tranfeript  of  it. 

TENOR,  or  Ten  ore,  in  mulic,  the 
firft  mean,  or  middle  part,  of  that  which 
is  the  ordinary  pitch  of  the  voice,  when 
neither  raiSed  to  a  treble,  or  lowered  to  a 
baSs.  The  tenor  is  commonly  marked  in 
thorough  baSs  with  the  letter  T.  This 
is  that  part  which  almoft  all  grown  per¬ 
sons  can  ling  ;  but  as  Some  have  a  greater 
compaSs  of  voice  upwards,  others  dqwn- 
v.  ards,  others  are  Confined  to  a  kind  of 
medium,  and  others  can  go  equally  high 
or  low  ;  hence  muficians  make  a  variety 
of  tenors,  as  a  low,  a  high,  a  mean,  a 
natural  tenor,  to  which  may  be  added,  a 
violin  tenor,  <&c.  for  instruments.  The 
Italians  uSualiy  diftinguifb  two  kinds  of 
tenor,  tenore  primo,  i°or  P°,  which  an¬ 
swers  to  our  upper  tenor,  and  tenore  J'e- 
cundo,  2°  or  11°,  which  is  our  natural 
tenor,  confounding  the  counter-tenors, 
ike.  under  the  name  of  baritono. 

TENSE,  T i M E ,  in  gram m ar,  an  i n - 
flexion  of  verbs,  whereby  they  are  made 
to  Signify  or  diftingnilh  the  circum fiance 
of  time  of  the  thing  they  affirm  or  attri¬ 
bute.  The  affirmations  made  by  verbs 
are  different,  as  to  the  point  of  time; 
Since  we  may  affirm  a  thing  is,  or  Was, 
or  will  be,  hence,  a-neceffity  of  a  fet  of 
-inflexions,  to  denote  thofe  Several  times, 
winch  inflexions  our  Englifh  grammarians 
call  by  a  barbarous  word  tenfes  from  the 
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French  temps  ;  mod  other  languages  call 
them  Simply  times. 

There  are  but  three  Simple  tenfes  ;  the 
preScnt,  as  I  love,  amo  ;  the  preter,  pre¬ 
terit,  or  pafi,  as  I  have  loved,  amavi ; 
and  the  future,  as  I  will  love,  amabo. 
But,  in  regard,  in  the  preter  tenfe,  we 
may  either  expreSs  the  thing  as  juft  done, 
or  pafi,  or  indefinitely,  and  barely  that 
it  was  done  ;  hence,  in  mod  languages 
ariSe  two  kinds  of  preterits;  the  one  de¬ 
finite,  marking  the  thing  to  be  precisely 
done,  as  I  have  written,  I  have  Said  ; 
and  the  other  indefinite,  or  aorifi,  deno¬ 
ting  a  thing  done  indeterminately,  as  I 
wrote,  I  went.  The  future  tenfe  admits 
of  the  Same  variety.  Befides  the  three 
Simple  tenfes,  others  have  been  invented, 
called  compound  tenfes,  exprefiing  the 
relation  of  Simple  ones  to  each  other. 
The  firfi  exprefies  the  relation  of  the  pafi 
to  the  prefent,  and  is  called  the  preter- 
imperfeCt  tenfe,  becaufe  it  does  not  mark 
the  thing  Simply  and  properly  as  done, 
but  as  imperfect,  and  prefent  with  re- 
SpeCt  to  another  thing  paft. 

The  Second  compound  tenfe  marks  the 
time  pafi  doubly,  and  is  therefore  called 
plufquam  perfect  tenfe,  as  I  had  Supped, 
c  ce  k  aver  am.  1 

The  third  compound  tenfe  denotes  the 
future,  with  refpect  to  the  paft  ;  as  I 
lhall  have  Supped,  ccenavero. 

The  Several  tenfes  or  times,  it  is  to  be 
obServed,  are  properly  denoted  in  tho- 
Greek  and  Latin  by  particular  inflexions ; 
in  the  Englifn,  French,  and  other  mo¬ 
dern  tongues,  the  auxiliary  verbs  to  be 
and  to  have,  etre  &  avoir,  are  called  in. 

As  to  the  Oriental  languages,  they 
have  only  two  Simple  tenfes,  the  paft  and 
future,  without  any  diftinCtion  of  im¬ 
perfect,  more  than  perfect,  bkc.  which 
renders  thofe  languages  SubjeCt  to  abun¬ 
dance  of  ambiguities,  which  others  are 
free  from. 

TENSION,  the  ftate  of  a  thing  bent, 
or  the  effort  made  to  bend  it.  Animals 
only  Suftain  and  move  themfelves  by  the 
ten  lion  of  their  mufcles  and  nerves..  A 
chord  or  firing  gives  an  acuter  or  deeper 
Sound,  as  it  is  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
of  tenfion. 

TENT,  a  pavilion  or  portable  lodge. 

TENT,  in  Surgery,  a  roll  of  lint 
worked  into  the  fhape  of  a  nail,  with  a 
broad  flat  head.  Tents  differ  in  thick¬ 
nefs  and  length,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  wound  for  wdiich  thee  are  intended, 
and  are  chiefly  ufed  in  deep  wounds  and 

ulcers. 
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ulcers.  They  are  of  fervice  not  only  in 
conveying  medicines  to  the  moll  intimate 
recedes  and  (in u lies  of  the  wound,  but  to 
prevent  the  lips  of  the  wound  from  uni¬ 
ting,  before  it  is  healed  from  the  bottom  ; 
and  by  their  a (Ti fiance,  grumous  blood, 
forties,  <kc.  are  readily  evacuated.  'They 
ought  to  be  made  extremely  Toft,  that 
the  cure  of  the  wourld  may  not  be  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  pain  they  would  otherwife 
bring  on. 

There  is  another  kind  of  tents  made  of 
linen- rags  not  feraped,  and  worked  up 
into  a  conical  form,  to  the  bafts  of  which 
is  faflened  a  long  thread;  the  apex  of 
this  tent  mud  be  a  little  unravelled,  to 
make  it  fofter,  left  it  may  b  come  pain¬ 
ful  :  the  thread  is  fattened  to  the  bafis, 
that  the  tent  may  be  recovered  with  the 
greater  eafe,  if,  by  any  accident,  it 
fhould  be  forced  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  or  abdomen  ;  for  the  tents  we. now 
deferibe,  are  chiefly  hfed  to  keep  open 
wounds  that  penetrate  into  the.  cavity  of 
the  thorax  or  abdomen,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  proper  difeharge  of  blood, 
matter,  Szc.  There  is  a  third  fort  of 
tents,  which  ferve,  not  only  to  keep 
open,  but  to  enlarge,  by  degrees,  the 
mouth  of  any  wound  or  ulcer  which  mall 
be  thought  too  ftrait  ;  that,  by  this 
means,  a  free  paflage  may  be  procured 
for  the  blood  and  matter  that  were  con¬ 
fined,  and  that  proper  medicines  may 
find  a  more  ready  admittance.  Thefe 
tents  are  made  either  of  fponge,  prepared 
in  a  certain  manner  ;  or  of  dried  roots  of 
gentian,  calamus  arornaticus,  Szc.  for 
their  fubttances  imbibe  the  matter  which 
flows  to  them,  and  being  prefently  en¬ 
larged  dilate  the  lips  of  the  wound. 

TENTER,  Trier,  or  Trover,  a 
machine  ufed  in  the  cloth  manufactory, 
to  flretch  out  the  pieces  of  cloth,  ftufF, 
See.  or  only  to  make  them  even  and  fet 
them  fquare. 

TENURE,  in  law,  the  manner  or 
condition  wherein  a  tenant  holds  lands 
or  tenements  of  his  lord  ;  or  the  fervices 
performed  to  the  lord,  in  confideration 
of  the  ufe  and  occupancy  of  his  lands. 

TEPID,  in  natural  hiffory,  a  term 
ufed  by  writers  on  mineral  waters,  to  ex- 
prefs  fuch  of  them  as  have  a  iefs  fenfible 
cold  than  common  water. 

TEREDO,  a  name  given  by  natura- 
lifts  to  a  fpecies  of  lea- worm,  which  eats 
its  way  into'the  bottoms  of  fhips,  lining 
the  hole  it  makes  with  a  kind  of  ihelly 
matter. 

TERES,  in  Rhalomv,  a  name  riven 
to  two  mufcles  of  the  arm  ;  one  is  called 
Vo l.  IV. 
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teres  major,  and  is  one  [of  the  deprtffhr 
mufcles,  which  has  its  origin  at  the  lower 
angle  of  the  fcapula,  and  its  termination 
three  fingers  below  the  head  of  the  hu¬ 
merus  :  the  other  is  called  teres  minor, 
being  one  of  the  abductor  mufcles, ’  and 
having  its  origin  at  the  inferior  coda  of 
the  fcapula ;  this,  together  with  the  iri- 
frafpinatus,  properly  forms  one  conjunct: 
mufeie,  having  at  the  extremity  only  a 
fingle  tendon,  which  is  inierted  into  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  neck  pf  the  humerus. 

TERM,  in  general,  fignifies  much 
the  fame  with  boundary  or  limit. 

TERM,  in  law,  is  generally  taken  for 
a  limitation  of  time  or  eftate  ;  as  a  leafe 
for  term  cf  life,  or  years,  which  is 
deemed  a  chattel  real. 

Term,  however,  is  more  particularly 
ufed  for  that  time  wherein  our  courts  of 
juftice  are  open  ;  in  oppofition  to  which, 
the  red  of  the  year  is  called  vacation. 
There  are  four  of  thefe  terms  in  a  year, 
viz.  i.  Hilary-term,  which  begins  on 
January  2.3,  but  if  that  is  a  Sunday,  the 
next  day,  and  encl,s  on  Feb  12.  2.  .Eatter 
term-,  which  begins  the  Wednefday  fort¬ 
night  after  Eafter-day,  and  ends  the 
Monday  next  after  Afcenfion-day.  3.  Tri¬ 
nity-term,  which  begins  on  the  firft  Fri¬ 
day  after  Trinity-Sunday,  and  ends  the 
Wednefday  fortnight  after.  4.  Michael¬ 
mas-term,  which  begins  on  Nov.  6.  and 
ends  the  28th  of  .the  fame  month.  It 
has  been  held,  that 'courts  do  not  fit  ex¬ 
cept  in  term  -time,  as  to  giving  of  judg¬ 
ments,  Szc.  and  every  term  there  are 
four  days,  thus  didinguilhed  ;  that  is, 
the  eflbign--day,  the  day  of  exceptions, 
the  day  of  return  of  writs,  and  day  of 
appearance.  On  the  eiToin-day  the  term 
is  faid  to  begin,  when  one  judge  fits  in 
each  of  the  courts  of  Wefiminder,  in 
order  to  take  and  enter  eflbins  :  but  it  is 
not  till  three  days  afterwards,  that  all 
the  judges  fit  for  the  difpatch  of  bti- 
finefs.  There  are  likewife  different  re¬ 
turns  in  different  terms,  feme  hating 
more,  fome  fewer  :  and  as,  in  the  hint  s 
bench,  all  returns  are  to  be  made  on 
fome  particular  day  of  the  week  in  each 
term,  care  mud  be  taken  not  to  make 
the  writs  out  of  that,  court  returnable  on 
a  non-judicial  day,  as  Sunday,  All- 
Saints,  See. 

Oxford-  Terms.  Hilary,  or  Lent- 

term  begins  on  Jan.  14.  and  ends  the 
Saturday  before  Palm-Sunday.  Eafter* 
term  begins  the  tenth  day  after  Eafler, 
and  ends  the  Thurfday  before  Whit- 
S unday.  Trinity- term  begins  the  Wed¬ 
nefday  after  Trinity-Sunday,  and  ends 
R  r  afte  r 
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after  the  aft,  fooncr  or  later,  as  the  vice- 1 
chancellor  and  convocation  pleafe.  Mi¬ 
chaelmas-term  begins  on  Oct.  10.  and 
ends  Dec.  17. 

Cambridge- Terms.  Lent- term  begins 
on  Jan.  13.  and  ends  the  Friday  betore 
Palm-Sunday.  Eafter-term  begins  the 
Wcdnefday  after  Eafter-weefe,  and  ends 
the  week  before  Whit-Snnday.  Trinity- 
Sunday  begins  the  Wcdnefday  after  Tri- 
iiity-t«rm,  and  ends  the  Friday  after  the 
commencement.  Michaelmas  term  be¬ 
gins  Od.  10.  and  ends  Dec.  16. 

Scottijh  Terms.  In  Scotland,  Can¬ 
dlemas-term  begins  Jan.  13,  and  ends 
Feb.  h.  Whitfun tide-term  begins  May 
and  ends  June  15.  Lammas-term 
begins  July  20,  and  ends  Aug.  8.  Mar¬ 
tinmas-term  begins  Nov.  3,  and  ends 
Nov.  29. 

TERM,  in  grammar,  denotes  fome 
word  or  expreffion  of  a  language. 

Term  in  the  arts ,  or  Term  of  art ,  is 
a  word  which,  befides  the  literal  and  po¬ 
pular  meaning  which  it  has,  or  may 
have,  in  common  language,  bears  a  fur¬ 
ther  and  peculiar  meaning  in  fome  art  or 
feience. 

Term,  in  logic.  A  propofition  is 
faid  to  confift  of  two  terms,  i.  e.  two 
principal  and  elTential  words,  the  fubjedt, 
and  the  attribute. 

Terms  »/* an  Equation^  in  algebra,  are 
the  feveral  han:es  or  members  of  which 
it  is  com  poled,  and  fuch  as  have  the 
fame  unknown  letter,  but  in  different 
powers  or  degrees :  for  if  the  fame  un¬ 
known  letter  be  found  in  feveral  members 
an  the  fame  degree  or  power,,  they  (hall 
pa fs  bur  for  one  term. 

As  in  this  equation,  x  x~f-  ax  ~bb  ; 
the  three  terms  are  x  x3  a  *r,  and  b  b. 

this,  4-  #3  +  -f 
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terms  ;  and  the  firft  term  in  any  equa¬ 
tion  mud  be  that  where  the  unknown 
root  hath  the  higheft  dimenfionsj  and 
that  term  which  hath  the  root  in  it,  of 
one  dimen fion  of  power  lower,  is  called 
the  fecond  term,  and  fo  on. 

Terms  »f  Proportion ,  in  mechanics, 
are  fuch  numbers,  letters,  or  quantities, 
as  are  compared  one  with  another. 

Tim,  if*:?  :  :  *  :  l.6  then  b,  c. 
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(/,  or  a,  4,  8,  16,  are  called  the  terms,  a' 
being  the  fir  ft  term,  b  the  fecond  term,  8c  c* 
Terms,  or  Courses,  in  medicine* 
the  menfes. 

TERMINATION,  in  grammar,  the 
ending  of  a  word,  or  laftfyllable  thereof. 

It  is  the  different  termination  of  one  and- 
the  fame  words  on  different  occafions, 
that  eonftitute  the  different  cafes,  num¬ 
bers,  tenfes,  and  moods,  &c. 

*  TERMINUS,  in  pagan  woffiup,  a 
deity  among  the  Romans,  who  prefided 
over  the  ftones  or  land-marks,  called 
Termini,  which  were  held  fo  facred  that 
it  was  deemed  facrilege  to  move  them, 
and  as  the  criminal  became  devoted  to 
the  gods,  it  was  lawful  for  any  man  to 
kill  him.  The  worfhip  of  this  deity  was 
inftituted  by  Numa  Pompilius,  who,  to 
render  land-marks,  and  confeqnently  th® 
property  of  the  people,  facred,  erected  a 
temple  on  the  Tarpeian  mount  to  Ter« 
minis. 

TERRA  FIRMA,  in  geography,  is 
fometimes  ufed  for  a  continent,  in  con- 
tradiftinffion  to  iil'ands. 

Thus  Alia,  the  Indies,  and  South- 
America,  are  ufoally  diftinguifhed  into 
terra  firmas  and  iflands. 

Terrx  Eilius,  fon  of  the  earth,  a 
ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  for¬ 
merly  adpointed,  in  publicans,  to  mak® 
jefting  and  fatyrical  fpeeches  againft  the 
members  thereof  to-  tax'  them  with  any 
growing  corruptions,  &c. 

TERRACE,  or  Terras,  a  walk  of 
bank  of  earth,  raifed  cn  a  proper  eleva¬ 
tion,  fo  that  any  perlon  who  walks  round 
a  garden,  may  have  a  better  pmfpe<ft  of 
all  that  lies  round  him  ;  and  thefe  eleva-r 
tions  are  fo  necefiary,  that  thofe  gardens 
which  are  fiat,  and  that  have  them  nor, 
are  deficient.  When  the  terraces  are 
rightly  fituated,  they  are  great  ornaments,, 
elpecially  when  they  are  well  made,  and. 
their  afeent  not  too  fteep. 

Terrace  is  alfo  applied  to  the  roofs* 
of  houfes  that  are  flat,  and  whereon  one 
may  walk  \  as  alfo  to  balconies  that  pro* 

TERRAQUEOUS,  in  geography, 
an  appellation  given  to  our  globe,  be- 
caufe  confiding  of  land  and  waters  See 
Earth  and  Sea. 

TERRE-PLEIN,  in  fortification,  de¬ 
notes  the  horizontal  fuperficies,  or  top, 
of  the  rampart,  between  the  inferior 
talus  and  the  banquette.  It  is  thus  cal¬ 
led,  as  lying  nearly  level,  with  only  a 
little  fiope  inwardly,  to  bear  the  recoil  of 
the  cannon.  T  ER- 
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TERRELLA,  an  appellation  given  to 
a  loadftone,  when  turned  into  a  fpherical 
figure,  and  is  placed  fo,  that  its  poles 
and  equator,  &c.  correfpond  to  the  poles 
and  equator  of  the  world  ;  as  being  a  juft: 
reprefentation  of  the  great  magnetical 
globe  which  we  inhabit.  Such  a  terella, 
if  nicely  poifedand  placed  in  a  mcredian, 
it  was  imagined,  would  turn  about  its 
axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  but 
experience  has  Ihewn  this  to  be  a  mif- 
take. 

TERRESTRIAL,  fomething  parta¬ 
king  of  the  nature  of  earth,  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  globe  of  .the  earth  :  thus  we 
fay,  the  terreftrial  globe,  Sec. 

TERRITORY,  in  geography,  an  ex¬ 
tent  or  compafs  of  .land,  within  the 
bounds,  or  belonging  to  the  jurifdi&ion 
of  any  ftate,  city,  or  other  fubdivifion  of 
a  country. 

TERTIAN,  in  medicine,  an  ague,  or 
intermitting  fever,  the  fits  of  which  re¬ 
turn  every  third  day;  that  is,  there  are 
two  fits  in  three  days,  the  day  intervening 
being  without  any  fit  at  all.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Quartan  and  Intermittent. 

TER  flA  i  E  a  great  Gun,  in  gunnery, 
is  to  examine  the  thicknefs  of  the  metal 
at  the  muzzle  ;  whereby  to  judge  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  piece,  and  whether  it  be 
Sufficiently  fortified  or  not.  This  is  ufually 
done  with  a  pair  of  caliber  compaftes,  and 
if  the  piece  be  home-bred,  the  diameter 
Jefs  by  the  height,  divided  by  a,  is  the 
.Ihicknefs  at  any  place. 

TEST,  in  metallurgy,  a  veftel  of  the 
-nature  of  the  coppel,  ufed-for  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  metal  at  once. 

Test-Act,  a  ftatute  25  Car.  II. 
cap.  2.  which  requires  all  officers,  both 
civil  and  military,  to  take  the  oaths  and 
teft,  viz.  the  facrament,  according  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  for  the  neglett  whereof,  a  per- 
fon  executing  any  office  mentioned  in 
that  ftatute  forfeits  the  fum  of  500  1.  re¬ 
coverable  by  a<ftion  of  debt. 

TESTACEOUS,  in  natural  hiftory, 
an  epithet  given  to  a  fpecies  of  fifh, 
which  are  covered  with  a  ftrong  thick 
fhcll,  as  tortoii'es,  oyfters,  pearl-fifn,  &c. 
In  ftriclnefs,  however,  teftaceous  is  only 
applied  to  fifh  whole  ftrong  and  thick 
fhells  are  entire  and  of  a  piece  :  thofe 
which  are  loft,  thin,  and  confift  of  f*ve- 
ral  pieces  jointed,  as  the  lobfter,  Sec.  be¬ 
ing  called  cruftaceous.  But,  in  medicine, 
all  preparations  of  fhells  and  iubftances 
of  the  like  kind,  are  called  teftaceous 
powders :  fuch  are  powder  of  crab’s 
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claws  and  eyes,  bartfhorn,  pearl,  Sec, 
Dr.  Quincy  and  others  luppofe  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  all  teftaceous  medicines  to  be  alike  ; 
that  they  leldom  or  never  enter  into  the 
lafteais,  but  that  the  chief  of  their  ac¬ 
tion  is  in  the  firft  palTages  ;  in  which  cafe 
they  are  of  great  ufe  in  abforbing  acidi¬ 
ties.  Hence  they  become  of  ufe  in  fe¬ 
vers,  and  efpecially  in  rectifying  the 
many  diftempers  in  children,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  owe  their  origin  to  fuch  acidities. 

TESTAMENT,  in  law,  a  folemn 
and  authentic  ad,  whereby  a  p-rfon  de¬ 
clares  his  will,  as  to  the  difpofal  of  his 
eftate,  efFeds,  burial,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
teflamentum ,  which  the  lawyers  ufually 
derive  from  teftatio  mentis. 

TESTATOR,  or  Testatrix,  the 
perfon  who  makes  his  or  her  will  and 
teftament. 

TESTES,  in  anatomy,  two  white, 
foft,  oval  bodies  ferving  for  generation  ; 
ufually  called,  diminutively,  tefticles. 

Testes  of  the  Brain ,  are  two  little, 
round,  hard  bodies  between  the  third  and 
fourth  ventricle,  near  the  pineal  gland. 
See  Brain. 

TESTICLE,  Tefis,  in  anatomy,  a 
double  part  in  male  animals,  ferving  for 
generation.  See  Generation. 

o  t 

Some  alfo  “ive  the  name  of  teftes  mu- 
liebres,  to  the  ovaries  of  women. 

TEaTlCULATED,  among  botanifts, 
an  appellation  given  to  roots  compofed  of 
two  tuberofe  knobs,  refembling  tefticles  : 
fuch  are  thofe  of  orchis,  See. 

TESTIMONIAL,  a  kind  of  certifi¬ 
cate,  ifigned  either  by  the  mafter  and  a 
fellow  of  the  college  where  the  perlon 
laft  refided  ;  or  by  three,  at  leaft,  reve¬ 
rend  divines,  who  knew  him  well  for 
three  years  laft  paft,  giving  an  account  of 
the  virtues,  uniformity,  and  learning  of 
the  perfon. 

Teftimcnial  is, alfo  a  certificate,  under 
the  hand  of  a  juftjee  of  peace,  teftifyihg 
the  place  and  time  when  a  foldier  or  ma¬ 
riner  landed,  and  the  place  of  his  dwel¬ 
ling,  &c.  whither  he  is  to  pafs. 

There  is  alfo  anotherkind  of  teftimonial 
for  the  clergy,  made  by  perfons  prelent, 
that  a  clergyman  has  in  ail  things  enm- 
plied  with  the  a£t  of  uniformity  ;  and  to 
certify,  that  the  clerk  lias  performed 
what  the  law  requires  on  his  inftiiution 
and  induction. 

TESTIMONY,  the  fame  with  evi¬ 
dence. 

TESTUDO,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
amphibious  animals,  with  lour  legs  and  a 
K  r  i  tail, 


tail,  and  the  body  covered  with  a  firm 
fhcll.  This  genus  comprehends  all  thotjp 
animals  known  in  Engiiih  by  the  names 
of  tortoifes  and  turtles;  of  which  there 
are  a  great  many  fjpecies,  feme  with  four 
toes  on  each  foot,  others  with  five  toes 
on  the  fore  feet,  and  four  on  the  hinder 
ones;  and  others  diftinguilhed  by  other 
peculiarities,  particularly  the  compart¬ 
ments  of  their  fhells,  feme  being  divided' 
into  irregular  (paces,  and  others  beauti¬ 
fully  tefleiated. 

1  estudo,  in  the  military  art  of  the 
ancients,  was  a  kind  of  cover  or  fereen 
which  the  feldiers,  e.  gr.  a  whole  com¬ 
pany,  made  themfelves  of  their  bucklers, 
by  holding  them,  up  over  their  heads, 
and  handing  clofe  to  each  other.  This 
expedient  lerve.d  to  fhelter  them  from 
darts,  ftoncs,  &c.  thrown  upon  them, 
efpecialiy  thofe  thrown  from  above,  when 
they  went  to  the  aftauit. 

TETANUS,  in  medicine,  a  convul- 
five  motion  that  makes  any  part  rigid  and 
inflexible.  See  Cotivulfion. 

TETRAD  IAPASON,  a  mufical 
chord,  othervvife  called  a  quadruple  dia- 
pafon,  or  eighth. 

TETPv ADYNAMIA,  in  botany,  a 
clafs  of  plants,  whole  flowers  have  four 
of  their  ftamina  of  more  efficacy  than  the 
reft  :  thefe  are  always  known  by  having 
the  four  efficacious  ftamina  Ton«er  than 
the  reft.  rl  he  tetiadynamia  of  Linnaeus 
include  thofe  called  by  Tournefort  cruci- 
forrnes,  and  by  Ray,  Tiliquolk;,  and  ftli- 
culofe. 

T E T R A E D R 0 N,  or-  Tetrahe¬ 
dron,  in  geometry",  one  of  the  five  re¬ 
gular  or  platonic  bodies  or  folids,  com¬ 
prehended  under  four  equilateral  and 
equal  triangles.  It  is  demon ftrated  by 
mathematicians,  that  the  fan  are  of  the 
fide  of  a  tetraedron  is  to  the  fquare  of  the 
diameter  of  a  iphere,  w.herein*it  may  be 
inferibed,  in  a  fubfequialterai  ratio: 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  fide  of  a  te¬ 
traedron  is  to  the  diameter  of  a  fphere  it 
is  inferibed  in,  as  J  z  to  the  3,  con¬ 
sequently  they  are  incommenfurable. 

TET  RAGON,  in  geometry,  a  gene¬ 
ral  name  for  any  four-lided  figure,  as  a 
fquare,  parallelogram,  rhombus  or  tra¬ 
pezium. 

Tetragon,  in  aftrologv,  an  afpeeft 
of  two  planets  with  regard  to  the  earth, 
more  ulually  called  quartile. 

T'ETR  AGONIAS.,  a  name  given  to  a 
meteor,  whole, head  is  of  a  quadrangular 
figure,  and  its  tail  or  train  long,  thick, 
and  uniform. 


TETRAGON ISM,  in  geometry,  at 
term  ufed  by  iome  for  the  quadrature  of 
a  circle- 

TETRAGONUS,  in  •  anatomy,  a 
mufele  othervvife  called  quadrat  us  gen  as. 

TETRANDR1A,  in  theLinnatan  fyfi- 
tem  of  botany,  a  clafs  of  plants,  the 
fourth  in  order;  comprehending  all  fuch 
plants  as  have  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
with  four  ftamina,  or  male  parts  in  each. 

TETRAPETALCUS,  in.  botany,  an 
epithet  given  to  flowers  that  con  fill  of  four 
Angle  petala  or  leaves,  placed  around  the 
piftil. 

TETRAPTERA,  in  the  hiftory  of 
infedls,  a  name  given  to  that  order  of  in¬ 
fers  which  have  four’  wings.  T  he  in- 
lefts  of  this  order  are  very  numerous,’ 
and  have  certain  evident  diftinfftons  in 
the  ftrufture  of  their  wings,  and  are 
thence  arranged  under  five  dalles,  viz. 
the  coleoptera,  feleroptera,  neuroptcra, 
lipidoptera,  and  hyrnenoptera. 

TETRAPTOTE,  in  grammar,  a 
name  given  to  fuch  defective  nouns  as 
have  only  four  cafes  ;  fuch  are  nj'j'ch-^  pe~ 
cudisy  fordls ,  ike.  as  being  deprived  of  the 
nominative  and  vocative  Angular. 

TETRASTICH,  a  ftanza,  epigram, 
or  poem,  confiding  of  four  verfes. 

TETRASTYLE,  in  the  ancient  ar¬ 
chitecture,  a  building,  and  particularly 
a  temple,  with  four  columns  in  its  front. 

TE TRASYLL A BiCAL,  a  word  con¬ 
fiding  of  four  fyllables. 

ThTRATONON,  in  mufic,  a  name 
whereby  the  fuperfluous  fifth  is  feme- 
times  called,  as  containing  four  tones. 

TEUCRJUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  corolla  of  which  is  ringent, 
and  formed  of  a  Angle  petal  :  the  tube  is 
cylindric  and  fhorr,  and  terminates  in  an 
incurvated  opening  :  the  lower  lip  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  fegments  :  the  lateral 
ones  are  of  the  figure  of  the  upper  lip, 
and  femewhat  ereff ;  the  middle  one  is 
much  larger  and  roundifh  :  there  is  no 
pericarpium  ;  the  feeds  are  four,  round- 
ilh,  and  lodged  in  the  bafe  of  the  cup. 
This  gains  comprehends- the  germander, 
polium,  fcordium,  &c.  This  plant  has 
the  credit  of  being  a  great  fudorific  and 
a’exipharmic.  It  is  preferibed  in  malig¬ 
nant  and  peftilential  fevers,  and  in  the 
plague  itfelf,  as  aife  in  obftruftions  of 
the  liver  and  Iplee-n  ;  it  is  faid  10  deftroy 
worms  externally  ;  if  cleanfes  ulcers,  and 
is  applied  by  way  of  cataplafm' to  miti¬ 
gate  pain  ;  it  is  at  prelent  chiefty  ufed  in, 
the  (bops  as  an  ingredient  in  the  confec- 
tio  Eracaftorii, 

TEUg 
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TEUTONIC,  fomething  belonging  to 
the  Teutons,  an" ancient  peopl'e  of  Ger¬ 
many.,  inhabiting  chiefly  along  the  coafrs 
of  the  German  ocean  ;  thus,  the  Teuto¬ 
nic  lammas^  is  the  an  Gent  language  of 
Germany,  which  is  ranked  among  the 
moth ci  tongues.  The  Tentcmic  is  now 
called  the  German  or  Dutch,  and  is  dif- 
tinguhhed  into  Upper  and  Lower.  The 
upper  has  two  notable- dialects,  viz  i. 
The  Scandian,  Danifh,  or  perhaps 
Gothic;  to  which  belong  the  languages 
fpoken  in  Dehmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Iceland,  z.  The  Saxon,  to  which  • 
belong  the  feveral  languages  of  the  Eng- 
lilh,  Scots,  Frifian,  and  thofe  on  the 
north  of  the  Elbe.  To  the  lower,  the 
Low  Dutch,  Flcmifh,  &c  fpoken  through 
the  Netherlands,  & c. 

Teutonic  Order,  a  military  order 
of  knights,  eftablifhed  towards  the  ciofe 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus  called 
as  confiding  chiefly  of  Germans  or  Teu¬ 
tons. 

This  order  is  now  little  more,  than  the 
fhadoiv  of  what  it  formerly  was,  having 
only  three  or  four  commanderies,  f  arce  ! 
fufficient  for  the  ordinary  fubfiftence  of 
the  grand  maker  and  his  knights. 

TEXT,  a  relative  term,  contradifiin- 
guifhed  to  glols  or  commentary,  and  fig- 
rdfying  an  original  difeourfe  exclufive  of 
any  note  or  interpretation.  This  word  is 
particularly  ufed  for  a  certain  paflage  of 
feripture,  choien  by  a  preacher  to  be  the 
fubjedt  of  his  fermon.  A  text-book,  in 
leveral  univerfities,  is  a  clafiic  author 
written  very  wide  by  the  Undents,  to 
g  ve  room  for  an  interpretation  dictated 
by  the  maker  or  regent  to  be  infer  ted  in 
the  interlines.  The  Spaniards  give  the 
name  of  text  to  a  kind  of  little  poem  or 
fet  of  verfes  placed  at  the  head  of  a  glofs,  j 
and  making  the  fubjeCl  thereof,  each  j 
verfe  being  explained  one  after  another  in 
the  courfe  of  the  glofs. 

TEXTURE,  cfextura,  properly  do  1 
notes  the  arrangement  and  cohefion  offl 
leveral  flender  bodies  or  threads  interwo-  j 
ven  or  entangled  among  each  other,  as  in  i 
the  webs  of  ipiders,  or  in  cloths  (tuffs, 
Sec.  Texture  is  alfo  ufed  in  ('peaking  of 
any,  union  or  conftituent  particles  of  a 
eoncrete  body,  whether  by  weaving,  hook¬ 
ing,  knitting,  tying,  chaining,  indent¬ 
ing,  intruding,  cornprefling,  attracting, 
or  any  other  way.  In  which  feme  wc 
fay,  a  dole  compact  texture,  a  lax  po¬ 
rous  texture,  a  regular  or  irregular  tex¬ 
ture,  Sec.  A  great  de<d  depends  on  the 
texture  of  the  component  parts. of  a  bo¬ 


dy;  hence  mod  of  its  particular  proper- 
tics-,  its  fpecifie  gravity,  colour,  Sec. 

1  HAL  AMI  Nervorum  Open  ■ or  urn ,  ill 
anatomy,  two  oblong  prominences  of  the 
lateral  ventricles. of  the  brain,  medullary 
without,  but  a  little  cineritious  within, 
being  thus  called  becaufe  the  optic  nerves 
rife  out  of  them.. 

*  THALIA,  in  pagan  mythology, 
one  of  the  nine  mules,  prdlded  over  co¬ 
medy,  and  is  represented  crowned  with  a 
garland  of  ivy,  with  a  malk  in  her  hand, 
and  hulkins  on  her  feet. 

Tfi  ANE,  or  Twain,  a  name  of  an 
ancient  dignity  among  the  Englifh  and 
Scots,  or  Anglo-Saxons.  Skene  makes 
thane  to  be  a  dignity  equal  to  the  fon  of 
an  earl.  Camden  will  have  it,  that 
thanes  were  only  dignified  by  the  offices 
they  bore.  There  were  two  kinds  or  or¬ 
ders  of  thanes,  the  king’s  thanes,  and 
the  ordinary  thanes  : 1  the  firfl  were  thofe 
who  attended  the  king  in  his  courts,  and 
who  held  lands  immediately  of  the  king. 
The  ordinary  thanes,  or  the  thani  mi- 
notes,  were  the  lords  of  the  manors,  who 
had  particular  jurifdk'tion  within  their 
limits,  and  over  their  own  tenants;  thefe 
changed  their  names  for  that  of  barons, 
and  hence  their  courts  are  called  courts- 
baron  to'thisday. 

Thane-Lands,  lands  granted  by 
charters  of  our  ancient  kings  to  their 
thanes,  with  all  immunities,  except  the 
threefold  neceifity  of  expedition,  repair 
of  caftlcs,  and  mending,  bridges. 

THaPSIA,  deadly  carrot,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  the  general  corolla  of 
which  is  uniform  :  the  Tingle  flowers  con. 
lift  each  of  five  crooked  ianceolated  pe¬ 
tals  :  the  fruit  is  naked,  oblong,  iur- 
rounded  longitudinally  with  a  membrane, 
and  feparable  into  two  parts;  the  feeds 
are  two,  large,  oblong,  and  convex, 
pointed  at  each  end,  and  having  on  each 
tide  a  plane  margin,  large  and  undi¬ 
vided,  which  is  emarginated  at  top  and 
bottom. 

THAWING,  the  refolution  of  ice  into 
its  former  fluid  (late,  by  the  warmth  of 
the  air,  See. 

T-ffEAT  RE-  in  antiquity,  a  public 
edifice  for  the  exhibiting  of  icenic  fpeo 
tacles,  or  fhews,  to  the  people  ;  compre¬ 
hending  not  only  the  eminence  on  which, 
the  aflors  appeared,  and  the  aftion  paf- 
fed,  but  alio  the  whole  area  of  the  place, 
common  to  the  actors  and  fpecl  tutors. 
The  Romans  borrowed  the  form  ol  their 
theatres  from  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  which 
were  generally  built  in  the  lhape  of  a  fe¬ 
rn  ieiicle, 
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Cgwetrsle,  en  comp  ailed  with  porticos,  and 
formfeed  with  feats  of  (lone,  dilpofed  in 
femi-circles,  riling'  gradually  one  above 
another.  The  principal  parts  of  the  an¬ 
cient  theatres  were  thefcena,  profcenium, 
©rcbeftra,  and  area.  Among  the  mo- 
darns,  theatre  more  peculiarly  denotes 
the  11  age,  or  place  whereon  the  drama  or 
play  i&  exhibited ;  anfwering  to  the  pro- 
feenium  of  the  ancients.  !t  is  alfo  ufed, 
in  a  more  com  prehen five  fsnfe,  for  the 
whole  play-houfe.  » 

Theatre  is  alfo  ufed  in  architedhire, 
chiefly  among  the  Italians,  for  an  aflfem- 
felage  of  fev.er.al  buildings,  which,  by  a 
happy  difpofition  and  elevation,  repre¬ 
sents  an  agreeable  fee ne  to  the  eye. 

Anatomical  Theatre,  in  a  fchool  of 
medicine  and  chirurgery,  is  a  hall,  with 
feveral  rows  of  feats,  dilpofed  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  an  amphitheatre,  having  a 
table  bearing  on  a  pivot,  in  the  middle, 
for  the  diheOion  of  bodies. 

*  THEBES,  anciently  a  celebrated 
city  of  Greece,  in  Acbaia,  and  capital  of 
Bceotia ;  but  now  the  province  it  (lands 
in  is  called  Livadia,  and  the  town  Thi- 
■ba.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  but  all  its 
ancient  fplendor  is  gone.  There  are  two 
i/iofejues,  and  feveral  Greek  churches, 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  about 
three  thoufand.  It  is  feated  between  two 
fenail  dreams,  twenty-five  miles  north- 
weft  of  Athens.  Long.  14.  5.  E.  Lat. 
-38  n.  N. 

THEFT,  in  law,  an  unlawful  felo¬ 
nious  taking  away  another  man’s  move- 
.aides  and  perfonal  goods,  againft  the  own¬ 
er’s  will,  with  intent  to  (leal  them.  It 
is  divided  into  theft  or  larceny,  properly 
io  called,  and  pet; it  theft,  or  petit  lar¬ 
ceny;  the  former  of  which  is  ©f  goods 
above  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  and  is 
deemed  felony;  the  other,  which  is  of 
goods  tinder  that  value,  is  not  felony. 

THEFTBOTE,  the  receiving  a  man’s 
goods  again  from  a  thief,  or  other  a- 
jnends,  by  way  of  compofition,  and  to 
prevent  profecutions,  that  the  felon  may 
cfcape  unpunifhed;  the  punifhmemt  of 
which  is  imprifonment,  but  not  the  lofs 
of  life  or  members. 

THEME,  in  matters  of  education, 
denotes  the  fubjeft  of  an  exercife,  for 
young  (Indents  to  write  or  eompole  on. 

Theme,  among  aftrologers,  denotes 
ihe  figure  reprefenting  the  (late  of  the 
heavens  for  any  time  required ;  that  is, 
the  places  of  the  liars  and  planets  for 
that  time. 
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THENAR,  in  anatomy,  the  abduflor 
mufcle  of  the  thumb  :  it  has  its  origin  in 
the  tranfvetfe  ligament  that  joins  the 
bones  of  the  carpus,  and  its  termination 
in  the  firft  and  fecund  phalanx  :  the  two 
fefamoide  bones  of  the  thumb  are  ufo  ally 
found  lodged  in  the  tendon  of  this 
mufcle.  The  abdueftor  mufcle  of  the 
great  toe,  likewife  called  thenar,  has  its 
origin  from  the  internal  fide  of  the  calca- 
neum,  and  the  os  naviculare ;  and  its 
termination  at  the  internal  fide  of  the 
great  toe,  befide  the  internal  fefamoide 
bone. 

THFOBROMA,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants  ;  the  empalement  of  the  flower 
is  compofed  of  three  oval  concave  leaves, 
which  are  reflexed.  1  he  flower  has  five 
oval  petals,  which  fpread  open,  and  are 
hollowed  like  a  fpoon ;  from  the  top  of 
each  petal  comes  out  a  bifid  briflly  ligula, 
divided  like  two  horns.  It  has  a  great 
number  of  fhort  flamina  joined  in  five 
bodies,  which  are  terminated  by  round- 
ifh  fummits,  and  a  roundifh  germen  fup- 
porting  a  fingle  ftyle  the  length  of  the 
petals,  crowned  by  a  fingle  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  turns  to  a  roundilh 
fruit  with  five  angles,  opening  in  five 
cells,  each  containing  feveral  feeds. 

THEOCRACY,  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment,  a  ffate  governed  by  the  immediate 
direction  of  God  alone  ;  luch  was  the  an- 
cient  government  of  the  Jews,  before  the 
time  of  Saul. 

THEODOLITE,  a  mathematical  in- 
ftrnment  much  ufed  in  furveying,  for  the 
taking  of  angles,  diftances,  Sec.  It  is 
made  varioufly,  feveral  perfons  having 
their  feveral  ways  of  contriving  it,  each 
more  fimple  and  portable,  more  accurate 
and  expeditious  than  others. 

Mr.  SifTon’s  improved  theodolite  being 
one  of  the  belt  of  thefe  inftruments,  we 
lhall  here  give  its  defeription.  The  three 
ftaves  whereby  it  is  fopported  feiew  int® 
bell-metal  joints  by  brafs  ferrils  at  top,’ 
which  are  moveable  between  brafs  pillars 
fixed  in  a  flrong  brafs  plate;  in  which, 
round  the  center,  is  fixed  a  focket  with  a 
ball  moveable  in  it,  and  upon  which  the 
four  ferews  prefs  that  fet  the  limb  hori¬ 
zontal.  Next  above  is  foch  another 
plate,  through  which  the  faid  ferews  pafs, 
and  on  which  round  the  centre  is  fixed  a 
fruftum  of  a  cone  of  bell-metal,  whofe 
axis,  being  conne£ied  with  the  center  of 
the  ball,  is  always  perpendicular  to  the 
limb,  by  means  of  a  conical  brafs  ferrii 
fitted  to  it,  whereon  is  fixed  the  com- 
pafs-box,  and  on  it  the  limb,  which  is  a 
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ftroKg  f>ell-metal  ring,  whereon  are 
fnoveable  three  brafs  indexes,  in  whole 
plate  are  fixed  four  brafs  pillars,  that 
joining  at  top,  hold  the  centre-pin  of  the 
bell -metal  double  fextant,  whofe  double 
index  is  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  fame 
plate*  Within  the  double  fextant  is  fixed 
the  fpirit-level,  and  over  it  the  telefcope. 
The  eompafs-box  is  graved  with  two  dia¬ 
monds  for  north  and  fouth,  and  with  zo 
degrees  on  both  fides  of  each,  that  the 
needle  may  be  fet  to  the  variation,  and  its 
error  alfo  .known. 

The  limb  has  two  fleur-de-luces  againfl 
the  diamonds  in  the  box,  and  is  curioufly 
divided  into  whole  degrees,  and  number¬ 
ed  to  the  left  hand  at  every  io°  to  twice 
i8oQ,  having  three  indexes,  with  Nonius’s 
divifions  on  each  for  the  decimals  of  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  are  moved  by  a  pinion  fixedbe- 
Jow  one  of  them,  without  moving  the  limb, 
and  in  another  is  a  ferew  and  fpring  un¬ 
der,  to  fix  it  to  any  part  of  the  limb  :  it 
has  alfo  divifions  numbered  for  taking 
fhc  quarter  girt  in  round  timber ;  to 
which  a  Ihorter  index  is  ufed,  having 
Nonius’s  divifions  for  the  decimals  of  an 
inch  ;  but  an  abatement  muft  be  made 
for  the  bark,  if  not  taken  off. 

The  double  fextant  is  divided  on  one 
fide  from  under  its  center,  when  the  fpi- 
rit  tube  and  telefcope  are  level,  to  above 
60  degrees  each  way,  and  numbered  at 
10,  zo,  Sec.  And  the  double  index, 
through  which  it  is  moveable,  (hews  on 
the  fame  fide  the  degree  and  decimal  of 
any  altitude,  or  depreffion  to  that  extent, 
by  Nonius’s  divifions  ;  on  the  other  fide 
are  divifions  numbered  for  taking  the  up¬ 
right  height  of  timber,  Sec.  in  feet,  when 
diftant  ten  feet,  which  at  zo  muft  be 
doubled,  and  at  30  trebled;  and  alfo  the 
quantities  for  reducing  hypothenufal  lines 
to  hoi  izonta]  :  it  is  moveable  by  a  pinion 
fixed  in  the  double  index. 

The  telefcope  is  a  little  (horter  than 
the  diameter  of  the  limb,  that  a  fall  may 
not  hurt  it  ;  yet  it  will  magnify  as  much, 
and  (hew  a  diftinft  objedt  as  perfect,  as 
mod  of  treble  its  length  :  in  its  focus  are 
very  fine  erofs  wires,  whofe  interfedlion 
is  in  the  plane  of  the  double  fextant,  and 
this  is  a  whole  circle,  ahd  turned  in  a 
lathe  to  a  true  plane,  and  is  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  the  limb ;  fo  that  whenever  the 
limb  is  let  horizontal,  which  is  readily 
done  by  making  the  fpirit  tube  level  over 
two  ferews,  and  the  like  over  the  other 
two;  the  double  fextant  and  telefcope 
are  moveable  in  a  vertical  plane,  and 
then  every  angle  taken  on  the  limb,  tho’ 
the  telefcope  be  never  fo  much  elevated 
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or  deprefied,  wi  l  be  an  angle  in  the  plan's 
of  the  horizon  ;  and  this  is  abfolutely  ne~ 
ceffary  in  plotting  an  horizontal  plane. 

The  ufe  of  the  theodolite  is  abundantly 
(hewn  in  that  of  the  gtaphometer,  or  le~* 
mi-circle,  which  is  only  half  a  theodolite  j 
and  in  that  of  the  plane  table,  which  is 
occafionaily  made  to  be  ufed  as  a  theodo¬ 
lite.  Note,  the  index  and  comp  a  fs  of  a, 
theodolite,  like  wife  ferve  fora  circumfe- 
renter,  and  are  ufed  as  fuch. 

THEOGOM  /,  that  branch  of  the  hea¬ 
then  theology,  which  taught  the  genealo¬ 
gy  of  their  gods. 

THEOLOGIUM,  in  the  ancient 
theatre,  a  kind  of  little  ft  age  above  that 
whereon  the  ordinary  actors  appeared, 
being  the  place  where  the  machinery  of 
the  gods  were  difpofed ;  whence  th* 
name. 

THEOLOGY,  or  Divinity,  a  Sci¬ 
ence,  which  in  ft  ruffs  us  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God,  or  divine  things ;  or 
which  has  God,  and  the  things  he  has  re¬ 
vealed  for  its  objefL  Hence  theology 
may  be  diftinguiihed  into  natural,  which 
comprehends  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
God  from  his  works,  by  the  light  of  rea- 
fon  alone  ;  and  fupernatural,  which  con¬ 
tains  what  we  are  taught  concerning  Goal 
in  revelation.  Theology  is  avails  dlftkt- 
guifhed  into  pofitive,  moral,  and  ficho- 
laftic.  Pofitive  knowledge  is  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  holy  feriptures,  and  of  the 
fignification  thereof,  conformably  to  the 
opinious  of  the  fathers  and  councils, 
without  the  affiftance  of  any  argumenta¬ 
tion.  Some  will  have  it,  that  this  ought 
to  be  called  expolitive  rather  than  pofi¬ 
tive.  Moral  theology  is  that  which 
teaches  us  the  divine  laws  relating  to  our 
manners  and  aflions.  Scholaftic,  or 
fchool  theology,  is  that  which  proceeds 
by  reafoning  ;  or  that  derives  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  feveral  divine  things  from  cer¬ 
tain  eftablhhed  principles  of  faith. 

THEOREM,  a  fpeculative  propofition 
demonftrating  the  properties  of  any  fub- 
jefl.  Theorems  are  either  univerfal, 
which  extend  to  any  quantity,  without 
reftriftion  univerfally;  as  this,  that  th® 
reftanglc  of  the  fum  and  difference  of  any 
,  two  quantities,  is  equal  to  the  difference 
of  their  fquares ;  or  particular,  which 
extend  only  to  a  particular  quantity  ;  as 
this,  in  an  equilateral  right-lined  tri¬ 
angle,  each  of  the  angles  is  60  degrees. 
Theorems  are  again  diftinguifned  int»  ne¬ 
gative,  local,  plane,  and  folid.  A  ne¬ 
gative  theorem  is  that  which  txpveilcg 
the  impoftibility  Of  any  afifrtion  ;  as  that 
the  fum  of  two  biquadrate  numbers  can- 
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not  make  a  fquare  number.  A  local 
theorem  is  that  which  relates  to  a  fur- 
face  ;  as,  that  the  triangles  of  the  fame 
bale  and  altitude  are  equal.  A  plane 
theorem  is  that  which  either  relates  to  a 
rectilinear  furface,  or  to  one  terminated 
by  the  circumference  of  a  circle  ;  as  that 
all  angles  infthe  fame  fegment  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  are  equal.  And  a  folid  theorem  is  that 
which  con  field's  a  ipace  terminated  by  a 
folid  line  ;  that  is  by  any  of  the  three 
conic  feCtions,  e.  gr.  this  :  that  if  a 
iri«ht  line  cut  two  afymptotic  parabolas, 
its  two  parts  terminated  by  them  (hall  be 
equal. 

Reciprocal  Theorem,  is  one  whofe 
cotiverfe  is  true  ;  as  that,  if  a  triangle 
have  two  equal  fidcs,  it  mud  have  two 
equal  angles;  the  converfe  of  which  is 
likewife  true,  that,  if  it  have  two  equal 
angles,  it  muff  have  two  eq%!  fides. 

THEORETIC,  or  Th  eor  eti  q  at  , 
fo  me  thing  relating  to  theory,  or  that 
terminates  in  fpeeulation.  Hence  theo¬ 
retical  aftronomy  is  that 'part  of  aftrono 
my,  which  accounts  for  the  various 
ph  sen  omen  a  of  the  ftars  and  planets. 

THEORY,  iii  general,  denotes  any 
doCtrine  which  terminates  in  fpeeulation 
alone,  without  confidering  the  practical 
ufes  and  application  thereof.  Thus  the 
theory  of  chemiftry,  for  inftar.ee,  cost- 
tains  all  the  general  truths  which  the  par¬ 
ticular  experiments  of  chemifts  have  hi- 
th  erto  demonftrated.  Thefe  are,  on  this 
.©ecafion,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  the 
whole  body  of  fuch  truths  makes  the  uni-- 
verbal  theory  of  chemiftry,  for  chemiftry 
is  no  fcience  formed  a  priori  ;  it  is  no 
production  of  the  human  mind,  or  railed 
by  reafoning,  but  coliefted  a  pofteriori 
from  experiments  :  it  took  its  rife  from 
various  operations  cafualiy  made,  and 
obferving  thofe  that  had  one  and  the 
fame  uniform  tendency,  without  any  ex¬ 
pectation  of  what  followed  ;  and  was  on¬ 
ly  reduced  into  an'  art  by  coliefHng  and 
comparing  the  effects  of  fuch  uncertain 
experiments,  and  noting  the  tendency 
thereof  :  fo  far  then  as  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  agree  to  efbabl ifh  any  unquefti- 
onable  truth,  fo  far  they  may  be  couiider- 
ed  as  conftituting  the  theory  of  che- 
roiftry.  Such  a  theory  is  neceflary  to  be 
premifed  to  every  art ;  and  fomething' 
equivalent  to  this  is  p  radii  fed  by  every 
artifan,  in  teaching  his  difriple  how  to 
proceed  orderly  in  the  exercife  of  his  art  ; 
and  accordingly  it  would  be  impoftible  to 
teach  the  practice  of  chemiftry  to  advan¬ 
tage,  without  having  firft  given  fome  fuch 
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theory.  Thus  it  would  be  to  little  pti r-* 
pofe  to  give  a  novice  a  parcel  of  rofemary, 
for  inftance,  and  bid  him,  without  any 
addition,  difril  a  water  from  it,  which 
iftould  contain  the  natural  tafte  and  odour 
of  the  plant  :  uniefs  he  knew  before-hand 
this  general  truth,  that  plants,  expbied 
to  a  gentle  heat,  like  that  of  the  fummer’s 
fun  do  exhale*  their  mod  fubtle  and  vola¬ 
tile  parts,  which  being  colledfed  and  con- 
denfed  by  means  of  proper  vefteis,  ap¬ 
pear  in  form  of  water,  and  are  the  thing 
required. 

T  H  E  R  A  P  U  T I C  E ,  T  h  e  r  A  p  u  t  i  c  s , 
that  part  of  medicine  which  acquaints 
us  with  the  rules  that  are  to  be  obferVed, 
and  the  medicines  to  be  employed  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes. 

'THERAPHIM,  or  T era? him,  cer¬ 
tain  images,  or  fuperftitious  figure's  men¬ 
tioned  in  ficripture.  We  meet  with  this 
word  thirteen  or  fourteen  times  in  feripture, 
where  it  is  commonly  interpreted  idols  : 
but  the  rabbins  are  not  contented  to  have 
k ‘{imply  fignify  idols  :  but  wiil  have  it 
denote  a  peculiar  fort  of  idols  or  images 
for  the- knowledge  of  futurity,  i.  e.  ora¬ 
cles. 

THERJA’CA,  AndromAchi,  a  com¬ 
pound  medicine  made  in  the  form  of  an 
electuary,  the  ingredients  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  college  of  London  phyfici- 
'  ans,  are  as  follows  :  Take  of  the  tro¬ 
ches  of  fquills  half  a  pound  ;  long  pepper, 

.  opium  ftrained,  driedrvipers,  of  each  three 
ounces  ;  cinnamon,  balfa m  of  gi lead,  or 
in  its  ftead  exprefted  oil  of  nutmeg,  of 
•  c-ach,  two  ounces  :  agaric,  th®  root  of 
:  Florentine  ©price,  water  germander,  red 
roles,  feeds  of  navew,  extradl  of  liquo¬ 
rice,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  fpike- 
nard,  iaffron,  amomum,  myrrh,  coftus, 
or  ia  its  place  zedoary,  camels  hay,  of 
each  art  ounce  ;  the  root  of  cinquefoil, 
rhubard,  ginger,  Indian  leaf,  or  in  its 
room  mace,  leaves  of  dittany,  of  Crete, 
of  bore-hound,  and  of  calamint,  French 
lavender,  black  pepper,  feeds  of  Mace¬ 
donian '  parlley,  olibanunf,  Chio  turpen¬ 
tine,  root  of  wild  valerian,  of 'each  fix 
drams;  gentian  foot,  Celtic  nard,  fipig- 
tv-1,  leaves  of  poley  mountain,  of  St. 
John’s  wmrt,  of -ground  pine,  tops  of 
creeping  germander,  with  the  feed,  the 
fruit  of  the  balfam  tree,  or  in  its  ftead 
cubebs,  anifeed,  the  Idfer  cardamom 
feeds  hulked,  feeds  of  ,bilhop’s'  weed,  of 
hart  wort,  of  treacle  muftard,  or  mithri- 
date  muftard,  juice  of  the  rape  of  ciftus 
accacia,  or  in  its  ftead  Japan  earth,  gunl 
arabic,  ftorax  ftrained,  lagapenum  {'train¬ 
ed. 
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1,  i  ^emnian  earth,  or  in  its  (lead  bole  i 
armenic  or  French  bole,  green  vitriol  cal¬ 
cined;  of  each  half  an  ounce;  root  of 
creeping  birth  wort,  or  in  irs  (lead  of  the 
long  birth-wort, tops  of  the  1  e  (11  r  centnary, 
feeds  of  the  carrot  of  Crete,  opoparfax,  gal- 
banum  drained;  Ruftia  cador,  Jew’s  pitch, 
or  in  its  dead,  white  amber  prepared,  root 
of  the  fweet  flag,  of  each  two  drams  ;  of 
clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  all 
the  red.  'i  he  ingredients -are  to  he  mixed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  mithrldate. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  have  given  the 
following  reformation  of  this  compobtion, 
under  the  title  of  i  heriaca  Edinenfis. 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake  root,  fix  oun¬ 
ces  ;  wild  valerian  root,  eontrayerva  root, 
each  four  ounces  ;  aromatic  powder  three 
ounces;  refin  of  guaicum,  Ruffia  cador, 
myrrh,  each  two  ounces;  Engliih  faffron, 
opium,  each  ©ne  ounce  ;  clarified  honey, 
thrice  the  weight  of  the  powders;  canary 
wine,  as  much  as  is  fuffieient  to  diffolve  the 
opium .  This  compofition  con  (ids  of  very 
powerful  ingredients,  and  is  doubtleis  ca¬ 
pable  of  anfwering  every  thing  that  can  be 
reafonably  expeded  from  the  more  volu¬ 
minous  theriaca  of  Andromachus, 

The  theriaca  Andromichi  is  a  reform  of 
mithridate,  made  by  Andromachus,  phy- 
fician  to  Nero ;  for  the  virtues  wherof,  fee 
the  article  Mithridate, 

THERMAL,  artificial  hot  baths  much 
ufed  by  the  Romans 

THERMOMETER,  an  indrument 
for  meafuring  the  increafe  and  decreafe  of 
the  heat  and  cold  of  the  air,  by  means  of 
the  eladic  and  expanfive  power  of  bodies 
of  the  fluid  fort. 

THERMO^COPE,  an  indrument 
fhewing  the  changes  happening  in  the  air 
with  refped  to  heat  and  cold.  The  word 
thermofeope  is  generally  uffcd  indifferent¬ 
ly  with  that  of  thermometer,  though 
there  is  fome  difference  in  the  literal  im¬ 
port  of  the  two  ;  the  fil'd  fignifying  an  in¬ 
drument  that  (hews,  or  exhinits,  the  chan¬ 
ges  of  heat,  &c.  to  the  eye,  and  the  latter 
an  indrument  that  meafures  thole  chan¬ 
ges;  on  which  foundation  the  thermome¬ 
ter  fhould  be  a  more  accurate  thermoficope, 
&c.  This  difference  the  excellent  Wol- 
fius  taking  hold  of,  deferibes  all  the  ther¬ 
mometers  in  ufie  as  thermoficopes ;  (hew¬ 
ing  that  none  of  them  properly  meafures 
the  heat,  See.  none  of  them  do  more 
than  indicate  the  fame.  Tho’  their  dif¬ 
ferent  heights,  yederday  and  to-day, 
fhew  a  difference  of  heat,  yet,  fince  they 
do  not  difeover  the  ratio  of  yederday’s 
You.  IV.  - 
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heat  to  to-day’s,  they  are  not  dricHy 
thermometers. 

TFIESEa,  in  antiquity,  feads  celebra¬ 
ted  by  the  Athenians,  in  honour  of 
Thefeus. 

THESIS,  a  general  propodtion  which 
a  perfon  advances  and  offers  te  maintain. 
In  colleges  it  is  frequent  to  have  placards, 
containing  a  number  oi  them  ,  in  theology, 
in  medicine,  in  philofophy,.  in  Jaw,  Sec. 

#  'THETIS,  in  pagan  mythology,  the 
wife  of  Occanus,  and  the  mother  of 
Nerius  and  Doris.  They  were  married 
to  each  other,  and  from  this  marriage 
fprung  the  nymphs  of  the  earth  and  fca. 
Among  the  fea-nymphs  there  was  one, 
named  Thetis  the  Younger,  excelling;  all 

t  o  *  o 

the  red  in  beauty,  and  for  whom  Jupiter 
conceived  fuch  a  padion,  that  he  re(olved 
to  efpoufe  her  :  but  being  informed  by  the 
Dedinies  that  (lie  would  bring  forth  a  fon 
who  would  rife  above  his  father,  he  mar¬ 
ried  her  to  Peleus.  To  their  nuptials  all 
the  gods  and  goddedes  were  invited,  ex¬ 
cept  Difcord,  who,  to  be  revenged  for  this 
contempt ,  threw  a  golden  apple  into  the 
adembly,  on  which  was  engraven,  “  This 
for  the  faired.”  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Ve¬ 
nus,  difputed  for  this  apple  ;  but  Paris, 
who  was  chofen  to  decide  the  difference, 
adjudged  it  to  Venus.  From  the  marriage 
of  Thetis  and  Peleus  fprung  Achilles. 

THIGH,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the 
body  of  men,  quadrupeds,  and  birds, 
between  the  leg  and  the  trunk.  The  fe~ 
veral  parts  of  the  thigh  have  different 
names  :  the  fore  and  upper  part  is  joined 
to  the  groin,  or  inguen  ;  the  fide  makes 
the  haunch,  or  hip,  coxa,  coxendix  ;  the 
upper  hind  part,  the  buttock,  clunis  : 
the  lower  and  hind  part  of  ihe  ham,  peo¬ 
ples,  of  poft  and  piico,  becaufe  it  bends 
backvVards  ;  and  the  fore-  part  of  the  knee^ 
genu,  of  the  Greeks  yew,  which  fignifies 
the  fame.  The  bone  of  the  thigh  is  the 
larged  and  dronged  of  the  wkoic  human, 
body,  as  being  to  bear  the  whole  burthen 
thereof ;  whence  its  name  femur,  of  fere, 
to  bear. 

THIMBL-E,  an  indrument  made  of 
brafs,  filver,  iron,  &c.  put  on  the  finger 
to  thrud  a  needle  through  any  cloth,  filk, 
&c.  ufed  by  all  feamdreffes,  taylors,  Sec. 
The  art  of  thimble-making  was  brought 
from  Holland,  by  Mr.  John  Lofting,  a 
Dutchman,  in  1695,  who  (ft  up  a  work  - 
(hop  at  Iflington,  and  pradifed  it  with, 
fpecefs.  Thimbles  are  made  of  (hruff,  or 
old  hammered  brafs,  the  bed  being  too 
dear,  and  the  ordinary  too  brittle.  This 
£  f  they 
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they  melt  and  cad  in  a  fort  of  fand,  with 
which  and  red  okrc  are  male  mould  and  I 
cores,  aad  in  them  they  ufualiy  cad  fix 
gvofs  at  a  call,  and  about  fix  or  le.Ve n  of 
thefe  calls  in  a  day'.  They  are  caff  in 
double  rows,  and,  when  cold,  taken  out 
and  cut  off  with  greafy  iliears.  t  hen 
boys  take'  out  the  cores  from  the  in llde 
with  a  pointed  piece  of  iron,  which  cores 
were  made  by  them,  every  core  having  a 
nail  with  .a  broad  head  in  it,  which  head 
keeps  it  from  the  mould,  and  makes  the 
hollow  to  call  it  in.  This  done,  they  are 
put  into  a  barrel,  as  they  do  floor,  and 
turned  round  with  a  horde,  till  they  rub 
the  fand  one  from  another.  Thus  far  the 
foundery,  in  which  are  employed  fix 
perlons  :  firft,  the  founder  and  two  men 
make  the  moulds  ready.  Secondly,  two 
boys  make  cores,  for  each  thimble  one. 
•Thirdly,  one  that  blows  the  bellows. 
From  hence  they  are  carried  to  the  mill 
to  be  -turned.  Firft,  the  in  fide,  which 
works  with  an  in dru merit  to  the  bottom, 
while  its  hcdtt  lads,  and  flies  back,  when 
let  loofe.  Secondly,  the  out  fide,  which 
.  with  a  courier  engine  called  a  rough  turn¬ 
ing,  is  made  pretty  fmooth  atgone  ftroke ; 
and  afterwards  with  a  finer  engine  both 
the  fide  and  bottom  are  at  one  ftroke  made 
very  fmooth.  Then  fome  faw-duft  or 
filings  of  horn  combs  are  put  half  way  in¬ 
to  each  thimble,  and  upon  it  an  iron 
punch,  and  then,  with  one  blow  again  ft 
a  ft  lidded  ileed,  the  hollow  of  the  bottom 
is  made.  After  this,  with  an  engine,  the 
Tides  have  the  hollow  made,  and  in  this 
engine  is  their  chief  fecret,  and  they  can 
work  off  with  it  thirty  or  forty  grofs  in  a 
day.  This  done,  they  are  again  polished 
on  the  infide.  Then  the  rim,  whether  a 
Tingle  or  double  one,  are  turned  at  one 
ftroke,  and  all  thefe  turnings  are  perform¬ 
ed  with  five  men  and  three  boys.  After 
this,  they  are  again  turned  in  the  barrel 
with  favv-dufl' or  bran,  to  fcour  them  very 
bright,  and  fb  they  are  complete  thimbles. 
Thus-  finifked,  they  are  for  ted,  and  put 
fix  together  one  in  another;  and  fix  of 
thefe  half  dozens  are  wrapped  up  in  a  blue 
■paper;  and  four  of  thefe  papers  making 
a  grofs,  are  wrapped  up  in  another  paper, 
and  tied-wrh  a  packthread,  which  makes 
them  aimoft  a  fquare,  and  are  fold  by  the 
firft  maker  at  four  or  five  fhillings  the 
grofs . 

THINKING,  a  general  name  for  any 
adt  or  open  aftion  of  the  mind.  When 
the  mind  turns  to  view  inwards  upon  it- 
fieif,  the  firft  idea  that  offers,  fays  Mr. 
Locke,  is  thinking,  wherein  it  obl’erves  a 
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great  variety  of  modifications,  and  thereof 
frames  to  itfelf  diftinct  ideas.  Thus,  the 
perception  annexed  to  an  irn predion  on 
the  body  made  by  an  externa!  object,  is 
called  knfation.  When  an  idea  recurs, 
without  the  prefence  of  the  objtTr,  it  is 
called  remembrance.  When  fought  after 
by  the  mind,  and  brought  again  to  view, 
it  is  called  recolltftion.  When  held  long 
there  under  attentive  confideration,  it  is 
contemplation.  When  ideas  float  in  the 
mind  with  regard  or  reflection,  it  is  called 
a  reverie  ;  when  they  are  taken  exprefs 
notice  of,  and  as  it  were  re  gi  fie  red  in  the 
memory.,  it  is  called  attention  ;  and  when 
the  mind  fixes  its  view'  on  any  <.nc  idea, 
and  confiders  it  on  all  Hides,  it  is  frudy 
and  intention.  Thefe  arc  the  mofi  obvi¬ 
ous  modes  of  thinking;  but  there  are  fe~ 
veral  others  yet,  and,  doubtlefs,  the  mind 
is  capable  of  infinite  others,  which  we 
have  no  notion  a!:  all  of.  The  Cartefians 
hold  that  it  is  impofible  to  conceive  a 
mind  which  does  not  think,  thought  alone 
being  the  eftence  of  the  mind;  and  that 
there  is  no  time  when  the  foul  does  not 
think  :  but  this  doctrine  is  overturned  by 
Mr.  Locke,  who  fftews,  that  in  deep, 
wit  hout  dreaming,  there  is  an  in  tire  re- 
ceffion  of  all  the  modes  of  thinking. 

The  fchool  phiiofophers  .ufualiy  divide 
thinking,  with  regard  to  the  objed  it  is 
employed  about,  into  underfianding  and 
willing  which  are  therefore  faid  to  be  two 
powers  or  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 
Intellectual  thinking  is  further  fubdivided 
into  divers  kinds.  Thus,  when  the  mind 
merely  apprehends  or  takes  notice  of  a 
thing,  it  is  called  perception.  When  it 
affirms  or  denies  a  thing,  judgment  :  when 
it  gathers  or  infers  a  thing  from  others 
given,  reafomng;  and  when  it  di'pofes 
its  own  thoughts  or  ideas  in  order,  method . 
Willing  or  volatile  knowledge  admits  of 
infinite  different  modifications  or  determi¬ 
nations.  Some  authors  extend  the  idea 
of  thinking  further;  and  confider  it  aff 
exifiing  in  God,  angels,  men,  and  brutes; 
and  divide  it  into  divine,  angelical,  hu¬ 
man,  and  animal  or  fenfitive.  The  two 
.firft  we  know  little  or  nothing  of;  the 
third  is  what  we  have  already  been  treat¬ 
ing  of;  and,  as  to  animal  or  fenfitive 
thought,  it  is  defined  to  be  an  adtion  of 
the  foul  attending  to  an  external  objeCf, 
effected  by  means  of  the  animal  fpirits 
duly  agitated  in  the  brain  to  excite  an 
idea. 

THIR.D,  in  nnific,  a  concord  relulting 
from  a  mixture  of  two  founds,  containing 
an  interval  of  two  degrees. 
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Third  Point,  or  Tierci  Poi'N't, 
in  architefture,  the  point  of  fecit  on  in  the 
vertex  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  Arches 
or  vaults  of  the  third  point,  called  by  th 
Italions  -ii  terzo  acuto,  are  thofe  confiding 
of  two  arches  of  a  circle  meeting  in  an 
angle  a-top. 

1  HIRS  f,  a  painful  fenfation,  orcafion- 
ed  by  a  preternatural  vellication  of  th' 
nerves  of  the  throat  or  fauciis,  and  pro 
ducing  a  defire  of  drinking. 

Rohault  accounts  for  third  thus :  tip 
flomach  liquor,  which  ordinarily  r.eiolves- 
into  a  thick  vapour,  and  alcends  from  th. 
flomach  up’  into  the  throat  to  moiden  it. 
being  too  much  warmed  and  agitated,  ei 
ther  from  a  want  of  fome  ether  liquor  to 
temper  and  dilute  it,  or  from  any  other 
caufe,  becoming  converted  into  too  thin, 
fubtiie,  and  penetrating  vapour,  is  fo  far 
from  moiflening  and  cooling  the  throat, 
that  on  the  contrary  it  dries  and  heats  it, 
and  hence  that  motion  in  the  nerves,  the 
fenfation  of  which  we  call  thirl!: :  third 
fom  ctimes  alio  a  riles  from  a  mere  drynefs 
of  the  part  ;  and  fometimes  from  (harp 
falls  more  immediately  veliicating  the 
fibres  of  the  throat. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  liquor  which 
quench  third,  fome  by  tempeiing  the  do- 
mach  liquor;  others  by  diluting  and  even 
didolving  the  fait ;  and  others  by  moiften- 
ing  and  Supplying  the  fibres.— Acids  are 
peculiarly  fitted  for  that  end. 

Third  is  fometimes  eluded  by  rolling  a 
leaden  bullet  or  pebble  in  the  mouth, 
which  occafions  an  extraordinary  iffue  of 
faliva  to  moiden  the  throat,  &c. 

THISTLE,  Carduus,  in  botany.  See 
Card'JUs, 

Thistle  F/y,  in  natural  hidory,  a 
fmaii  fly  produced  from  a  fly-worm, 
hatching  in  the  protuberances  of  the  car¬ 
duus  hatmorrhoidalis. 

Order  cf  the  Thistle,  pr  of  St  An¬ 
drew,  a  military  order  of  knighthood 
in  ’Scotland,  the  rife  and  inditution  of 
which  is  varioufly  related  bv  different  au- 
th  ors  :  Lefley,  bifhop  of  Rofs,  reports, 
that  the  night  before  the  battle  between 
Atheldan  king  of  Northumberland,  and 
Hungus  king  of  the  Pifts,  a  bright  crols, 
in  form  of  tiiat  whereon  St.  Andrew,  the 
tutelar  faint  of  Scotland,  differed  martyr¬ 
dom,  appeared  to  Hungus,  who  having 
gained  the  victory,  ever  after  bore  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  crofs  on  his  banners.  Others 
adert,  that  Achaius  king  of  Scotland,  full 
indituted  this  order,  after  having  made 
tire  famous  league  ofleafive  and  defenfive 
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with  Charlemagne  king  of  France.  Fu 
thpugh  the  t’nidle  had  been  acknowledged 
uS.’thc  fymbol  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
•om  the  reign  of  Achaius,  yet  fome  refer 
the  beginning  of  this  order  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII,  of  Fiance.  Others  place 
the  foundation  of  it  as  low  as  the  yeaf 
1500.  T  he  chief  and  principal  enfign  is 
a  gold  collar  compofed  of  thiftks  and 
fprings  of  rue  interlinked  with  amulets  of 
gold,  having  pehdent  thereunto  the  image 
,f  St.  Andrew  with  his  crofs,  and  the 
ig otto  Id  mo  Me  Imtunt  Laeeffei ;  “  No¬ 
body  dial!  provoke  me  unpuniilred.” 

'1  he  ordinary  or  common  enfign  worn 
by  the  knights,  is  a  liar  of  four  filver 
points,  and  over  them  a  green  circle  bor¬ 
dered  and  lettered  with  gold,  containing 
the  faia  motto,  and  in  the  center  is  a  thillle 
proper  ;  ail  which  is  embroidered  on  their 
wit  bread,  and  worn  with  the  collar,  with 
a  green  ribband  over  the  left  fhouldcr, 
and  brought  under  the  right  arm  ;  pen¬ 
dent  thereto  is  the  image  of  St.  Andrew, 
with  his  crofs,  in  a  purple  robe,  with  an 
oval  of  gold  enamelled  vert,  with  the  for¬ 
mer  motto:  but  fometimes.  they  wear, 
enriched  in  the  fame  manner,  a  t hi  file 
crowned. 

About  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
this  order  was  dropped,  till  James  II.  of 
England  refumed  it,  by  creating  eight 
knights  :  however,  the  revolution  unfet¬ 
tled  it  attain,  and  it  laid  negledted  till 
queen  Anne,  in  1703,  rellorcd  it  to  the 
primitive  defign,  of  twelve  knights  of  St. 
Andrew.  King  George  I.  in  the  fir  fir  of 
his  reign,  confirmed  the  datutes  figned  by 
queen  Anne,  with  the  addition  of  feveral 
more,  among  which  was  that  of  adding 
rays  of  glory  to  furround  the  figure  of  St. 
Andrew,  which  hangs  at  the  collar:  and 
though  from  the  Reformation  to  George 
S.  both  elections  and  indallments  had  been 
dirpenficd  with,  his  majedy  ordered  that 
chapters  of  election  fliouid,  for  the  future, 
be  held  in  the  royal  presence ;  to  which 
end  he  ordered  the  great  wardrobe  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  knights  brethren,  and  officers, 
with  fuch  mantles  as  the  .datutes  of  the 
faid  order  appointed. 

ThlAspi  arvevfe,  •vaccartce  incano  folio 
majus,  Mithridute  mudard,  with  hoary 
fharp-pointed  leaves  fhaped  like  an  arrow¬ 
head  ;  and  only  one  feed  in,  each  cell.  It 
is  biennial,  and  grows  in  field's  and  open 
clayey  grounds. 

THLIPSfS,  a  comprefuon  of  the  dr- 
mach  from  food,  which  is  offer) five  only 
by  its  quantity;  and. not  endued  with  any 

remarkable 
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remarkable  quality;  or  from  a  conflux  of 
humours,  void  of  acrimony  into  the  part. 

*  THOMAS  (St.)  the  Apoftle,  fur- 
named  D’dymus  Mpt  being  witlr  the 
di  Triples  when  Chrifl  appeared  to  them 
after  his  reforreriion,  he  would  not  believe 
that  he  was  really  rifen  from  the  dead ; 
hut  eight  days  after  Chrifl  making  him 
feci  the  place  where  the  wounds  had  been 
made  in  his  fide  and  h*s  hands,  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  that  important 
truth.  St.  Thomas  preached  the  Goipel 
to  the  Ethiopians,  Parthians,  Medes,  8cc 

St.  Thomas’s  Day,  afeflival  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  obferved  on  December 
21,  in  commemoration  of  St.  'Ihornas  the 
apoftlc. 

*  THOMSON,  (James)  a  celebrated 
poet, was  thefon  of  a  minifter  in  Scotland, 
and  was  born  at  Ednam,  in  the  (hire  of 
Roxburgh,  the  I  ith  of  September,  1700 
He  fiudied  at  the  univerftty  of  Edinburgh, 
where  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  filled  the 
divinity  chair,  preicribed  to  him  for  the 
fubjedl  of  art  exercifc,  a  Pfaim,  in  which 
are  celebrated  the  power  and  majefty  of 
God.'  Of  this  Pfalm  he  gave  a  paraph  raf- 
and  illuftration,  as  the  natuv  of  the  exer- 
cife  required;  but  in  a  fly  ft;  fo  highly 
poetical,  that  it  furprilcd  the  whole. au¬ 
dience  Having  foon  after  received  Tome 
encouragment  from  a  lady  of  quality  a 
friend  of  his  mother,  then  in  London,  he 
fet  out  on  his  journey  thither  Though 
this  encouragement  ended  in  nothing  be 
neftetal,  his  merit  did  not  lie  long  con¬ 
cealed.  The  kind  reception  he  met  w  th 
here  emboldened  him,  in  17 26,  to  rifk 
the  publication  of  his  Winter,  and  from 
that  time  his  acquaintance  was  courted  by 
all  men  of  tafle.  I)i  Rundie,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Derry,  received  him  into  his 
intimate  confidence,  and  introduced  him 
to  his  great  friend  the  lord- chancellor 
Talbot  In  return  Mr.  Thornton's  chief 
pare  was  to  ftnifh  the  plan  which  their 
wifhes  had  laid  out  for  him,  and  the  ex¬ 
pectations  which  the  winter  had  raifed, 
were  fully  fatisfied  by  the  fuccrilive  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  three  other  feafons.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  he  publifhed  about  the  fame 
time  his  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  then  lately  deceafed,  his 
Britannia  a  poem,  and  his  tragedy  of 
Sophonifba,  which  was  aried  with  ap- 
plaufe  in  s  729-.  His  poetical  purfuits 
were  now  to  be  interrupted  by  his  atten¬ 
dance  on  the  honourable  Mr.  Charles 
Talbot,  the  foil  of  the  lord-chancellor, 
in  his  travels  ;  with  him  he  viftted  maft 
<gf  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  what  judi- 
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cious  obfervations  he  made  on  this  occafiotl 
appears  from  his  excellent  Poem  on  Li¬ 
berty,  which  he  "began  foon  after  his 
return  to  England.  But  while  he  was 
writing  the  fir  ft  part  of  this  poem,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  fevere  fhock  by  the  death  of  his 
noble  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  which 
was  foon  followed  by  another  feverer  ftill, 
the  death  of  lord  Talbot  him  (elf,  whom 
Mr. Thomfon  laments  in  the  moft  pathetic 
manner,  in  the  poem  dedicat-  d  to  his 
memory.  His  lordfhip  had  a  little  before 
made  him  fecratary  of  the  briefs ;  but 
this  place  falling  with  his  patron,  he  found 
himielf  reduced  to  a  Bate  of  precarious 
dependence,  in  which  he  palled  the  great- 
eft  pare  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It 
will  not  here  he  improper  to  mention  an 
incident,  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Thom- 
fon  having  the  misfortune  to  be  arrefled 
by  one  of  his  creditors,  the  report  of  his 
di  ft  refs  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Quin,  the 
celebrated  comedian,  who  being  told  that 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  bailiff,  at  a 
fpunging-honfe,  in  Holborn,  w-ent  thither, 

,  and  being  admitted  into  tire  room,  was, 
after  forme  civilities- on  both  (ides,  invited 
by  Mr.  homfon  to  fit  down.  Quin 
hen  told  him,  that  he  was  con  e  to  lup 
with  him,  and  had  already  ordered  fup- 
per  to  be  provided,  which  he  hoped  he 
would  excufe.  Mr.  1  homfon  made  the 
proper  reply,  and  the  difeourfe  turned  on 
fubjeris  of  literature.  When  (upper  was 
over,  and  the  glafs  had  gonebrifkly  round. 
Quin  obferved  that  it  w;as  time  to  enter 
upon  bufinefs.  On  which  Mr.  Thomfon, 
imagining  he  was  come  about  forne  affairs 
relating  to  the  drama,  declared  that  he 
w' as  ready  to  ferve  him  to  the  utmofl  of 
his  capacity,  in  any  thing  he  fhould  com-  - 
mand.  “  Sir,”  faid  Quin  “  you  mif- 
take  my  meaning  ;  I  am  in  your  debt,  I 
owe  you  a  hundred  pounds;  and  I  am 
come  to  pay  you.”  Thomfon  replied, 
that  as  he  was  a  gentleman  whom  he  had 
never  offended,  he  wondered  he  fhould 
come  toinfult  him  under  his  misfortunes. 
Quin,  in  return,  expreffed  his  deteftation 
of  fuch  ungenerous  behaviour,  adding, 

‘‘  I  fay,  I  owe  you  a  hundred  pounds  ; 
and  there  it  is,”  laying  a  bank  note  of  that 
value  before  him.  Thomfon,  filled  wdth 
aftonifhment,  begged  he  would  explain 
himfelf.  “  Why,  replied.  Quin,  I’ll  tell 
you.  Soon  after  I  had  read  yourSeafons, 

I  took  it  in  my  head,  that,  as  I  had  fome- 
thing  to  leave  behind  me  when  I  died,  f 
would  make  my  w  ill ;  and  among  the  reft 
of  my  legatees,  I  fet  down  the  author  of 
the  Seafons  a  hundred  pounds;  but  this 

day 
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day  bearing  that  you  was  in  this  houfe,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  my  own  ex'cutor.”  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  exprelTed  his  graceful  acknowledg¬ 
ments.  The  fum  being  much  more  than 
the  debt  for  which  he  was  confined,  he 
was  immediately  difeharged,  and  a  very 
drift  friendship  fubfibed  from  that  time 
between  him  and  his  generous  benefaftor. 

The  profits  Mr.  !  homfon  received  from 
his  works  were  not  inconsiderable :  his 
tragedy  of  Agamemnon,  acted  in  1738, 
yielded  a  good  fum.  But  his  chnf  depen- 
dance  was  now  on  the  protection  and 
bounty  of  Frederic,  rrinceof  Wales,  who, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  lord  Lyttl'e- 
ton,  fettled  on  him  a  handfome  allow¬ 
ance  ;  but  the  mifunder handing  which 
fubfibed  between  his  royal  higbrufs  and 
the  court,  prevented  his  obtaining  a  li¬ 
cence  for  his  admirable  tragedy  of  Edward 
and  Eleanora.  His  next  dramatic  perform 
ajace  was  the  mai  of.  Alfred,  written 
jpintly  with  Mr.  Mallet.  In  174s,  his 
Tancred  and  Sigifmunda  was  performed 
with  applayle  ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
he  had  been  finilhing  his  Caftie  of  Indo¬ 
lence,  an  allegorical  poem,  in  two  cantos, 
which  was  the  laft  piece  Mr.  Thornton 
publifhed.  Soon  after,  the  generous 
friend  (hip  of  lord  Lyttlefton  procured  for 
him  the  place  of  furveyor-  general  of  the 
Leeward  iflands,  which  he  enjoyed  the 
two  latl  years  of  his  lire.  Mr.  Thomfon 
had  improved  his  fade  upon  the  fined 
originals,  ancient  and  modern.  1  he  au¬ 
tumn  was  hisMavourite  feafon  for  poetical 
compohtion,  and  the  deep  filence  of  the 
night  he  commonly  chofe  for  his  dudies. 

As  for  the  didinguifhing  qualities  pf 
his  mind  and  heart,  they  bed  appear  in 
his  writings.  There  his  devotion  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  his  love  of  mankind,  his 
country,  and  friends,  fnine  out  in  every 
page ;  his  tendernefs  of  heart  was  to  un¬ 
bounded,  that  it  took  in  even  the  brute 
creation.  It  is  not  known,  that  through 
his  whole  life,  he  ever  gave  any  perfon  a 
moment’s  pain,  either  by  his  writings  or 
ctherwife.  Thefie  amiable  virtues  did  not 
fail  of  their  due  reward  ;  the  applaufe  of 
the  public  attended  all  his  productions  : 
his  friends  loved  him  with  an  enthufiadic 
ardour,  and  fincerely  lamented  his  untime¬ 
ly  death,  which  happened  the  27th  of 
Augud,  1748,  and  his  remains  were  de- 
pofited  in  Pdehmond  church.  His  exe¬ 
cutors  were  the  lord  Lyttieton  and  Mr. 
Mitchel,  by  whofe  intered  Corioianus, 
which  he  had  juft  finilhed,  was  brought 
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upon  the  dage  to  the  bed  advantage.  In 
17 <5z,  were  publilhed  two  editions  of  his 
works,  one  in  two  volumes  quarto,  and 
the  other  in  four  volumes  duodecimo. 
With  the  profits  arifing  from  the  former, 
which  was  printed  by  fubfeription,  is 
ereCted  a  monument  to  his  memory,  in 
Wed  minder  abbey.  Under  it  are  thefe 
lines : 

Tutor’d  by  thee,  fiweet  Poetry  exalts 
Her  voice  thro’  ages,  and  informs  the  page 
With  irmfic,  image, fentiment, and  thought 
Never  to  die 

Obiit  Abatis  48,  A.  D.  1748. 

This  monument  was  ereCted  in 
MDCCLXII. 

THORACIC,  a  name  given  to  two 
branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  conveying  the  blood  into 
fome  parts  of  the  thorax.  The  thoracic 
arteiies  are/didinguifhed  into  upper  and 
lower.  There  are  likewife  thoracic  veins, 
upper  and  under,  dedined  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  blood  from  the  thorax  t» 
the  axillary  vein. 

Thoracic  Duct,  or  Chylife- 
rous  Duct,  a  very  (lender  canal,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  chyle  from  the  chyliferous 
vefiels,  and  the  lymph  from  the  lympha¬ 
tics,  apd  carrying  them  to  the  thorax, 
and  ufually  through  it  to  the  fubclavian 
vein.  The  ufie  of  the  thoratic  duCt  is  to 
carry  the  chyle  to  the  blood,  through  the 
thorax,  as  it  receives  it  from  the  recep¬ 
tacle,  and  with  it  the  lymph  from  the 
lymphatics. 

THOR  AX,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
the  human  body  which  forms  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  bread,  and  wherein  are  in¬ 
cluded  the  heart  and  lu^gs.  All  that  lies 
between  the  bafts  of  the  neck  and  the 
diaphragm,  or  midriff,  that  is,  down  to 
the  lad  ribs,  is  called  the  thorax  or  ched, 
fhe  fore -part  of  the  thorax  is  called  the 
bread  ;  in  it  are  the  claviculae  or  channel- 
bones,  and  the  dernum  or  bread-bone, 
which  is  in  the  middle  ;  it  begins  at  the 
claviculae,  and  terminates  in  the  cartilago 
xiphoides  or  fword-like  cartilage.  Under 
the  dernum  lies  the  mediadinum,  and 
the  heart  in  its  pericardium.  The  mam¬ 
mae  or  breafls  are  two  round  tumours, 
which  appear  upon  the  fore-part  of  the 
ched,  under  which  are  fituated  part  of 
the  ribs,  the  pleura,  and  the  lungs  : 
there  bands  upon  their  center  a  little  pro¬ 
tuberance  called  papilla  or  nipple,  which 
is  encompaded  by  a  reddilh  circle  called 
areola.  The  hollow  in  the  middle  of  the 

bread, 
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bread,  below  the  breads,  is  called  fero- 
biculus  cordis.  The  hinder  part  of  the 
thorax  is  called  the  back,  composed  of 
twelve  vertebras  or  joints,  and  two  lea - 
pulse  or  fhoulder-blades,  which  are  the 
two.  upper  parts  of  the  back  on  the  Tides 
of  the  vertebra;.  The  lateral  parts  of  the 
thorax  are  called  perifterna.  The  ufes  of 
the  parts  of  the  thorax  in  general,  are 
their  flowing  to  refpiration  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood,,  in  both  Texes; 
and  in  women,  to  the  producing  milk. 

THORNBACK,  in  ichthyology,  the 
prickly  raja,  with  tuberculofe  teeth,  and 
a  tranverfe  cartilage  in  the  belly.  The 
head  and  body  are  very  flat  and  de- 
preffed  ;  the  figure  of  the  body,  exclufive 
of  the  tail,  is  nearly  fquare  ;  the  tail  is 
long  and  {lender,  but  a  little  deprelled  or 
flatted  ;  the  belly  is  altogether  plane,  but 
ril'cs  a  little  in  the  middle  into  a  con¬ 
vexity  ;  the  eyes  hand  on  the  uppermofi 
part  of  the  body,  at  a  confiderabie  dif- 
tance  from  the  rofirum,  and  are  a  little 
protuberant,  and  covered  with  a  flVnple 
and  naked  fkin  ;  behind  each  eye  there  is 
a  Angle  oblong  foramen,  that  rims  tranf- 
verfcTy,  and  its  anterior  fide  is  filiated, 
and  ferves  as  a  valve  to  clofe  up  almoft 
the  whole  apertuie;  the  mouth  is  fituated 
on  the  under  fide  of  the  body,  and  lies  in 
a  tranfveiTe  diredfion,  is  very  large,  -and 
f-fands  at  the  fame  difiance  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  rofirum  as  the  eyes  do, 

THOUGHT,  or  Sentiment,  a 
general  name  for  all  the  ideas  consequent 
on  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  even 
for  the  operations  themfelves.  See  Idea 
and  I  linking. 

THOUGHTS,  in  a  boat,  a  name 
given  by  Teamen  to  the  benches  on  which 
the  men  fit  down  to  row. 

THRASHING,  or  Threhing,  in 
agriculture,  the  art  of  beating  the  corn 
out  of  the  ears.  .'There  are  two  ways  of 
feparating  corn  from  the  ear  ;  the  fir  ft 
by  beating  it  with  a  flail,  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  what  is  called  thrafhing.  The 
other  method,  flill  praHifed  in  feveral 
countries,  is  to  make  mules,  or  harks, 
trample  on  it,  backwards  and  forwards  ; 
this  is  properly  what  the  ancients  called 
tritnra  and  frituratio.  The  Hebrews 
life  cl  oxen  therein,  and  fometimes  yoked 
four  together  for  this  purpofe.  Another 
way  among  the  ancients  was  with  a  kind 
of  fledge,  made  of  boards  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  Tnd  loader*  with  Clones  or  iron, 
upon  which  a  man  was  mounted,  and 
fhe  whole  drawn  over  the  corn  by  horits  : 
this  inftrument  was  called  traha,  or  tri~ 
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bula.  It  is  a  rule  among  huffeandroen, 
that  the  TeaTon  for  thrafhing,  is  as  Toon 
as  the  corn  has  fweated  in  the  heap  or 
mow. 

THRAVEj  or  Threave,  of  corn, 
twenty-four  fheaves,  or  four  fbocks  of  fix 
fheaves  to  the  (hock;  though,  in  Tome 
countries,  they  only  reckon  twelve  fhocks 
to  the  thrave 

THR a USTOM ITCHES,  in  natural 
hiflory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  com¬ 
pound  earths,  the  bodies  of  which  are 
loams  compofed  of  Tand  and  a  lefs  viTcid 
clay,  and  are  therefore  of  a  friable  or 
crumbly  texture. 

'The  earths  of  this  genus  are  generally 
uled  to  make  bricks. 

'THREAD,  in  botany,  is  underflood 
of  thoTe  threads  ulually  found  in  the 
middle  of  flowers  ;>  as  in  the  lily,  tulip, 
roTe,  See. — There  are  two  kinds;  thoTe 
which  fupport  apices  are  particularly 
called  (lamina,  and  thofe  which  have 
none,  (imply  threads. 

The  thread  of  the  Laplanders  is  very 
fine,  white,  and  flrong,  but  it  is  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  ours;  they 
know  nothing  of  flax  or  hemp,  nor  of 
any  other  plant  whofe  (talks  might  Tup- 
ply  the  place  of  thefe  in  making  thread, 
but  theirs  is  made  of  the  finews  of  the 
rein-deer.  They  kill  of  thefe  animals  a 
very  great  number,  continually,  partly 
for  food,  partly  for  the  rkins,  which 
they  ufe  in  cloathing  themfelves,  cover¬ 
ing  their  huts,  and  on  manv  other  occa- 
fions;  the  finews  of  all  thatfchey  kill  are 
carefully  preferred,  and  delivered  to  the 
women,  whofe  province  it  is  to  prepare 
this  neceffary  matter.  They  beat  the 
finews  very  well,  and  after  having 
fieeped  them  a  long  time  in.  water,  they 
spin  them  out. 

The  thread  they  thus  make  is  of  any 
degree  of  finenefs  they  pleafe ;  but  it  ne¬ 
ver  is  any  longer  than  the  Anew  from 
which  it  is  made.  They  ufe  this  in  Tew¬ 
ing  their  cloaths,  fhoes,  gloves,  8cc.  and 
tire  trappings  of  their  rein-deer.  The 
threads  of  the  Tame  Anew  are  laid  up  to¬ 
gether,  and  are  all  of  a  length  ;  and  as 
the  different  A  news  afford  them  of  very 
difi  erent  lengths,  they  accordingly  pick 
out  -itch  as  tire  prefent  ufe  requires,  both 
in  regard  to  length  and  finenefs.  This 
fort  of  thread  is  made  with  much  more 
labour  than  ours  ;  but  it  is  greatly  fupe- 
rior  to  it  on  many  occaflons,  where 
ftrength  is  rather  required  than  beauty. 

’  hefe  people  have,  befides  this,  a  way 
of  making  ^  fort  of  yarn  of  (beep’s  wool, 

which 
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which  they  weave  into  garters,  and  a' 
fort  of  ribbons,  ufed  by  way  of  orna¬ 
ment  ;  but  they  place  no  value  on  it,  be- 
caufe  of  its  want  of  flrength. 

THRICHECHUS,  the  fea-cow,  in 
Zoology,  a  genus  of  fea  animals  ;  it  has 
teeth  in  both  jaws  ;  there  is  no  fin  upon 
the  back,  and  the  {kin  is  very  tough, 
firm,  and  hairy. 

THRJPS,  in  the  hiftory  of  infers,  a 
genus  of  the  order  of  feieropftera,  having 
the  roflrum  obfenre,  the  body  of  a  linear 
figure  and  the  wings  four  in  number, 
being  incumbent  on  the  back,  and  ftraight. 
It  is  an  exremeiy  imail  inledt,  not  equal 
to  a  flea  in  fize. 

THROAT,  the  anterior  part  of  an 
animal  between  the  head  and  the  (bould¬ 
ers,  wherein  is  the  gullet.  Phyficians 
include,  under  the  word  throat,  all  the 
hollow  or  cavity  which  may  be  feen  when 
'  the  mouth  is  wide  open.  It  is  fometimes 
alfo  called  iflhmus.  by  reafon  it  is  nar¬ 
row,  and  bears  home  refemblance  to 
thofe  (freights  called  by  the  geographers 
iiihmi. 

THRONE,  a  royal  feat  or  chair  of 
(late,  enriched  with  ornaments  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  feuipture,  made  of  fibrne  pre¬ 
cious  matter,  raifed  on*one  or  more  Heps, 
and  covered  with  a  kind  of  canopy. 
Such  are  the  thrones  in  the  rooms  of  au¬ 
dience  of  kings,  and  other  ioVereigns. 

THROWSTER,  one  who  prepares 
raw  fiik  for  the  weaver,  by  cleanfing  and 
twifting  it. 

THRUPTOMICTKES,  in  natural 
•hiflory,  a  genus  of  earths  confiding  of 
moulds  of  a  lax,  friable  texture. 

THRUSH,  iu  ornithology,  two  fpe- 
cies  of  turdus,  the  one  called  the  com¬ 
mon  thrufh,  and  the  other  the  rniilel 
thrulh.  The  common  thru  Hi  is  the  tur¬ 
dus  with  a  white  line  over  the  eyes. 
This  is  fmaller  than  the  fieldfare;  the 
head  is  final!  and  flatted;  the  eyes  are 
bright,  their  iris  hazel;  the  ears  patu¬ 
lous  ;  the  beak  about  half  an  inch  long, 
brown  and  pointed  ;  the  head  and  hack 
of  an  olive  brown,  fpotted  with  a  dark 
colour  :  the  bread  is  yellow,  the  belly 
whitiih,  and  the  legs  brown.  t  he  other 
fpecies  of  turdus,  called  fhe  mi  (Tel- thru  lb, 
is  of  a  greyiih  yellow  colour  with  a  fipot- 
ted  bread,  being  the  larged  of  the  turdus 
kind. 

THUMB,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
parts  or  extremities  of  the  hand.  See 
Hand. 

The  thumb,  confide- red  Separately, 
has  bones  thicker  thin  thofe  of  the 
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fingers  ;  the  find  of  thefe  agree  in  all  re- 
fpeCts  with  thole  of  the  metacarpus,  in 
figure,  fituation,  and  articulation  ;  but 
in  its  motion  it  is  widely  different.  fhe 
articulation  of  the  fird  with  the  fecund, 
and  of  the  feeond  with  the  third,  are  like 
the  articulations  and  motions  of  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  phalanges  of  the  ether 
fingers. 

THUNDER,  a  noife  in  the  regions  of 
the  air,  excited  by  a  fudden  kindiing  of 
fulphureous  exhalations. 

Thofe  philofophers  who  maintain, 
that  vapours  are  buoyed  up  in  the  air  by 
particles  of  fire  adhering  to  them,  ac¬ 
count  for  the  phenomena  of  thunder 
and  lightning  in  the  following  manner  : 
they  fuppofe  that  from  the  particles  of 
fu’.phur,  nitre,  and  other  combudible 
matter,  which  are  exhaled  from  the 
earth,  and  carried  into  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmofphere,  together  with  the  af- 
cending  vapours,  is  formed  an  in  flam¬ 
mable  fublfance,  which,  when  a  diffi¬ 
dent  quantity  of  fiery  particles  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  vapours,  by  the  collifion 
of  two  clouds,  or  oiherwife,  takes  fire, 
and  (hoots  out  into  a  train  of  light, 
i  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  ftrength 
and  quantity  of  the  materials.  Ibis 
opinion  is  certainly  fails  ;  for  it  is  im- 
poffible  the  vapours  (bouid  be  attended 
with  finch  fiery  particl  s  as  is  here  fup- 
pofed  :  neither  have  we  occafion  to  fiy  to 
finch  an  hypoifidis  ;  for  as  vapours,  ex¬ 
haled  •  rom-the  vs  ace  of  b  ;  water,  are 
carried  up  into  atmofphere,  in  like 
manner  the  effiuw  of  (olid  bodies  are 
continually  ale  mling  t  ;th  r.  Now  we 
find  by  experiment,  that  there  are  fe- 
veral  inflammable  bodies,  which,  being 
mixed  together  in  due  proportion,  will 
kindle  into  flame  by  fermentation  alone, 
without  the  help  of  :.ny  fiery  particles. 

Thus,  M.  L emery  bavin  covered  up, 
in  the  earth,  about  fifty  pounds  of  a 
mixture,  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  ful- 
phur  and  filings  of  iron,  tempered  with 
water;  after  eight  or  nine  hours  time, 
the  earth,  where  it  was  laid,  vomited  up 
flames.  Thus  also,  mix  a  fmali  quantity 
of  gun  powder  with  oil  of  cloves,  pour 
gently  upon  this  mixture  two  or  three 
times  as  much  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  you 
will  obferve  a  bright  inflammation  lud- 
denly  afifing  from  it.  A  mixture  of  the 
two  fluids  alone  will  take  fire,  the  pow- 
d  r  is  added  only  to  augment  the  inflam¬ 
mation.  V.  hen,  therefore,  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  effluvia  of 
luch "bodies  floating  in  the  air,  they  fer¬ 
ment, 
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ment,  kindle,  and,  flafhing  like  gun¬ 
powder,  occafion  tbofe  explofions  and 
1! reams  of  (ire,  which  we  cali  thunder 
and  lightning. 

As  to  the  particular  fpecies  of  the  ef¬ 
fluvia,  which  compofe  this  mixture,  that 
cannot  be  exadily  determined  :  they  are 
thought  to  be  chiefly  fulphureous  and  ni¬ 
trous;  fulphureous,  becaufe  of  the  ful- 
phurous  frnell  which  lightning' generally 
leaves  behind,  and  of  that  fultry  heat  in 
the  air,  which  is  commonly  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  it  ;  nitrous,  becaufe  we  do  not 
know  of  any  body  liable  to  fo  f'udden  and 
violent  an  explofion  as  nitre  is. 

Dr.  JLifler  is  of  opinion,  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  both  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
alfo  of  earthquakes,  is  the  effluvia  of  the 
pyrites  ;  as  he  does,  that  the  matter  of 
volcanos  is  the  pyrites  itfelf.  This  is  a 
mineral  that  emits  copious  exhalations, 
and  is  exceeding  apt  to  take  fire  upon 
the  admiffion  of  moiflare.  See  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  defence  of  his  notion  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  157.  He  thinks  this  may  be 
the  reafon  why  England  is  fo  little  trou¬ 
bled  with  earthquakes,  and  Italy,  and 
almofl  all  places  round  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  fea,  fo  very  much,  viz.  becaufe  the 
pyrites  are  rarely  fonnd  in  England  ; 
and,  where  they  are,  they  lie  very  thin, 
in  companion  cf  what  they  do  in  thofe 
countries ;  as  the  vafl  quantity  of  ful- 
phur  emitted  from  the  burning  mountains 
there,  fee  ms  to  fhew. 

The  effeds  of  thunder  and  lightning 
are  owing  to  the  fudden  and  violent  agi¬ 
tation  the  air  is  put  into  thereby,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  force  of  the  exploiion  ;  and 
not  to  thunderbolts  falling  from  the 
clouds,  as  is  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar. 

Some  are  inclined  tt>  think,  that  thun¬ 
derbolts  are  artificial,  and  that  they  were 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  borne  ufe. 
What  confirms  them  in  their  opinion  is, 
that  they  are  found  more  frequently 
where  fepulchres  have  been,  than  in 
other  places. 

The  di fiance  the  thunder  is  from  us, 
may  nearly  be  cltimated  by  the  interval 
of  time  between  our  feeing  the  lightning 
and  hearing  the  thunder  ;  for  as  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  light  is  fo  very  quick,  that  the 
time  it  takes  up  in  coming  to  us  from 
the  cloud  is  not  perceptible  ;  and  as  that 
of  a  found  is  about  a  thoufand  feet  in  a 
fecond  ;  allowing  a  thoufand  feet  for 
every  fecond  that  pafles  between  our  fee¬ 
ing  the  one  and  hearing  the  other,  we 
have  the  diftance  of  the  cloud,  pretty 
nearly,  from  whence  the  thunder  comes. 
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]  XVc  borne  tiroes  fie  flafhes  of  lightning1; 

I  though  the  fky  be  clear  and  free  from 
clouds  ;  i ti  this  cafe  they  proceed  from 
clouds  that  lie  immediately  below  our 
horizon. 

It  has  lately  been  found,  by  repeated 
experiments,  that  the  eledhic  matter, 
and  that  which  produces  thunder,  are 
the  fame.  We  are  beholden  for  tins  dif- 
covery  to  Mr.  B.  Franklin  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

THURSDAY,  the  fifth  day  of  the 
Chriflian  week,  but  the  fixth  of  that  of 
the  Jews. 

Holy  Thursday,  the  fame  with  Af- 
cenfion-day. 

THUYA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
producing  male  and  female  flowers  in  the 
fanie  plant;  the  male  flowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  an  evai  katkis,  placed  oppofite 
upon  the  common  foot-flalk,  each  flower 
embracing  it  with  its  bate  :  thefe  come 
out  of  an  oval  concave  fcale;  they  have 
no  petals,  but  have  four  (lamina,  which 
are  fcarce  difcernible;  their  fummits  ad¬ 
here  to  the  babe  of  the  fcale  of  the  em- 
palement.  7 he  female  flowers  are  col- 
ledfed  in  a  common  almofl:  oval  cone, 
two  flowers  (landing  oppofite  in  each 
fcale;  fhuy  have  no  petals,  but  have  a 
(mail  germen,  fupporting  a  (lender  fiyle, 
crowned  with  a  Angle  ftigma;  thefe  are 
Succeeded  by  an  oblong  oval  cone,  open¬ 
ing  longitudinally,  whofe  feales  are  al¬ 
mofl  equal,  convex  on  the  outfide,  and 
obtufe,  each  containing  an  oblong  feed. 
Mr.  Miller  enumerates  two.  fpecies  of 
thefe  plants;  the  firft  growing  naturally 
in  Canada,  Siberia,  and  other  northern 
countries  ;  and  in  borne  of  the  Ensflifh 
gardens  which  have  not  been  altered, 
there  are  fome  of  thefe  trees  which  are  of 
a  large  fize  :  it  has  a  Arong  woody  trunk, 
which  riles  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  or 
more.  The  fecond  fort  grows  natui  ally 
in  the  northern  parts  of  China,  where  it 
rifes  to  a  confiderable  height  ;  but  this 
has  not  been  long  enough  inf.  uropeta 
have  any  trees  of  large  fize. 

THYMALLUS,  in  ichthyology,  file¬ 
name  of  a  fifh,  called  in  Enghlh  the  grey- 
ling  or  umber. 

THYMUS,  thyme,  in  botany,  a  low 
fhrubby  plant,  confiding  Of  numerous 
(lender  tough  flalks,  with  little  roundish 
leaves' in  pairs,  Und  Ibofivfpikes  on  the 
fops,  of  purpliiV  'o-r  wh.infii  labiated 
flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  nipt:  at  the 
extremity,  the  lower  divided  into  three 
nearly  equal  fcgrtnints.,~  .. 

■  here  are  three  different  fpecies  of 
1  2  thyme 


.. 
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thyme  enumerated  in  the  materia  medi-. 
ca :  i.  Common  thyme,  with  upright 
ftalks,  and  dark  brownifh  green  fome- 
what  pointed  leaves ;  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  common  in 
our  gardens,  and  flowering  in  June  and 

July*. 

This  herb  is  a  moderately  warm  pun¬ 
gent  aromatic.  To  water  it  imparts,  by 
infuflon,  its  agreeable  fmell,  but  only  a 
weak  tafte,  with  a  yellowifh  or  brown 
colour  :  in  diftillation,  it  gives  over  an 
effential  oii,  in  quantity  about  an  ounce 
from  thirty  pounds  of  the  herb  in  flower, 
of  a  gold  yellow  colour  if  cliftilled  by  a 
gentle  fire,  of  a  deep  brownilh  red  if  by  a 
ftrong  one,  of  a  penetrating  fmell  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  thyme  itfelf,  but  lefs 
grateful,  in  tafte  exceflively  hat  and  fiery  : 
the  remaining  decoftion,  infpiftated, 
leaves  a  bitterilh,  roughifh,  iubfaline  ex¬ 
tract.  The  a<ftive  matter,  which  by  wa¬ 
ter  is  only  partially  dilTolved,  is  by  refti- 
fied  fpirit  diflblved  completely,  though 
the  tinfture,  in  colour  blackifh  green, 
difcovers  lefs  of  the  fmell  of  the  thyme 
than  the  watery  infufion  :  the  fpirit 
brings  over  in  diitillation  a  part  ©f  its  fla¬ 
vour,  leaving  an  extract  of  a  weak  fmell 
;  and  of  a  penetrating  camphorated  pun¬ 
gency. 

x,  Mother  -of-thyme,  with  trailing 
ftalks,  and  obtufe  leaves,  growing  wild 
on  heaths  and  dry  pafture  grounds.  This 
alfo  is  an  elegant  aromatic  plant,  fimilar 
to  the  foregoing  fpecies,  but  milder,  and 
in  flavour  rather  more  grateful.  Its  ef- 
fential  oil  is  both  in  fmaller  quantity  and 
lefs  acrid,  and  its  fpirituous  extract  comes 
greatly  (hort  of  the  penetrating  warmth 
and  pungency  of  that  of  the  other.  Both 
the  leaves  themfelves,  and  their  fpirituous 
tintfture,  are  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
without  any  thing  of  the  brown  or 
blackilh  hue  of  thofe  of  the  common 
thyme. 

3.  Lemon-thyme,  in  appearance  diff- 
fering  little  from  the  fecond  fort,  except 
that  it  is  more  upright  and  more  buihy  ; 
a  native  of  dry  mountainous  places,  com¬ 
mon  in  gardens,  and  flowering  as  the  o- 
thers  in  June  or  July.  This  fpccies  is 
lefs  pungent  than  the  firft  fort,  more  fo 
than  the  fecond..  and  much  more  grateful 
than  either :  its  fmell,  in  particular,  is 
remarkably  different,  approaching  to  that 
of  lemons.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields 
a  larger  quantity  than  the  other  forts,  of 
a  yeliowilh  very  fragrant  oil  of  the  lemon 
flavour,  containing  nearly  all  the  medi¬ 
cinal  parts  of  the  plant,  for  the  remain- 
Vol.  IV. 
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ing  decoftion  is  almoft  infipid  as  well  as 
inodorous.  It  gives  over  alfo  with  reidL 
fied  fpirit  its  finer  odorous  matter  ;  a  lefs 
agreeable  flavour,  and  a  moderate  warmth 
remaining  in  the  fpirituous  extraft. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have 
them  in  their  gardens,  eithdr  by  flips,  or 
by  fovving  their  feeds  in  the  fpring  1  hey 
delight  in  dry  undunged  ground,  where 
they  will  propagate  themfelves  by  thejr 
trailing  ftalks,  and  require  no  other  care 
than  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds.  . 

Thymus,  in  anatomy,  is  that  gland 
which  in  calves,  lambs,  and  young  ani¬ 
mals,  is  called  the 't  weet-bread. 

Thymus,  in  medicine,  is  ufed  fora 
kind  of  wart  growing  on  the  parts  of  ge¬ 
neration,  the  fundament,  and  feveral 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  ordinary  method  of  curing  a  thy¬ 
mus,  is  by  ligature  and  deficcative  lo¬ 
tions,  or  by  cauftics  ;  and  if  large,  by  in- 
cifion,  taking  care  firft  to  fecure  the 
greater  ve(fels,*by  tying  them. 

THYNNUS,  the  name  of  a  fifh  called 
in  Engiifh  the  tunny,  or  Spanifh  macka- 
rel,  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
other  feas,  and  fometimes,  though  not 
frequently,  caught  on  the  Fnglilh  coafts. 

THYROA&YTiENOIDES,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  a  rnufcle  of  the  larynx,  which  a- 
rifing  and  terminating  in  it,  ferves,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  arytenoides,  to  conftringe 
it.  Thefe  two  mufeies  mutually  inter  feet 
one  another,  and  ftraighten  the  glottis  ; 
fometimes  there  is  but  one  rnufcle,  and 
fometimes  it  is  different  from  that  de- 
feribed  here. 

THYROIDE  Gland,  in  anatomy,  is 
of  a  very  fingular  figure,  reiembling  that 
of  the  new  moon.  It  adheres  by  its 
middle  part,  which  is  called  by  authors 
its  ifthums,  to  the  upper  ring  of  the  tra¬ 
chea,  and  its  points  or  horns  are  turned 
upwards.  It  adheres  on  each  part  to  the 
larynx  and  cefophagus. 

Thyroids  Cartilage,  one  of 
the  five  cartilages  that  principally  com¬ 
pote  the  larynx.  The  thyroide  is  the 
firft  of  theft  cartilages,  and  is  alio  called 
.  the  feutiform  cartilage,  being  of  a  qua¬ 
drangular  figure,  and  ftanding  in  the  an¬ 
terior  part,  where  the  pomum  Adami, 
as  it  is  ufually  called,  makes  its  promi¬ 
nence,  and  the  largeft  of  the  other  five 
cartilages. 

THYROSTAPHYLINUS,  in  anato¬ 
my,  the  name  of  a  rnufcle  of  the  uvula, 
which  arifing  from  the,  lateral  part  of  the 
thyroide  cartilage,  and  afeending  to- 
T  t  wards 
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vvarJs  the  uva,  becomes  larger,  and  is  in¬ 
fer  ted  in  the  manner  of  an  arch,  in  the 
fide  of  the  velum  palatinum. 

THYRSUS,  in  antiquity,  the  fceptre 
which  the  poets  put  into  the  hand  of 
Bacchus,  and  wherewith  they  furnifhed 
the  Menades  in  their  Bacchanalia.  The 
thyrfus  was  originally  a  lance  or  fpear 
wrapped  up  in  vine-leaves,  wherewith 
Bacchus  is  faid  to  have  armed  himfelf 
and  his  foldiers  in  the  Indian  wars,  to  a- 
mufe  and  deceive  the  unpradlil'ed  In¬ 
dians,  and  make  them  expeff  no  hofHIi- 
ties.  Hence,  it  was  afterwards  borne  in 
the  feafts  and  facrifices.of  that  god  ;  and 
as  the  fatyrs,  who  were  Bacchus’s  fol- 
Siers,  were  fuppofed  to  have  fought  with 
it,  it  became  a  cuftom  to  reprdent  them 
th  ere  with. 

TIaRA,  an  ornament  or  habit  where¬ 
with  the  ancient  Perfians ,  covered  their 
head,  and  which  the  Armenians  and 
kings  of  Pontus  hill  wear  on  medals  ; 
thefe  laft,  becaufe  defcended  from  the 
Peril  ans. 

Tiara  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  pope’s 
triple  crown,  anciently  called  regnum. 

*  TIBER,  a  great  river  of  Italy, 
which  runs  from  north  to  fouth  through 
the  pope's  territories,  palling  by  Perugia 
and  Orvietto,  and  having  vifited  Rome, 
falls  into  the  Tufcan  fea  at  Ollia,  fifteen 
miles  below  that  city. 

TIBIA,  in  anatomy,  the  inner  and 
bigger  bone  of  the  leg.  called  alfo  focile 
majus  :  it  is  hard  and  firm,  with  a  cavity 
i  i  its  middle;  it  is  almolt  triangular;  its 
fore  and  fharp  edge  is  called  the  fhin.  In 
its  upper  extremity  it  has  two  large 
finufes,  tipped  with  a  foft  and  fubtle  car¬ 
tilage,  called  cartilago  lunata,  from  its 
figure.  It  runs  in  between  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  two  bones,  and  becomes  very 
thin  at  its  edge,  like  thofe  in  the  articu¬ 
lation  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  facilitates  a 
fmall  lide  motion  of  the  knee.  The  fi- 
nufies  receive  the  two  protuberances  of 
the  thigh-  bone,  and  the  production  which 
is  between  the  finufes  of  the  tibia, 
is  received  in  the  finus  which  divides 
thefe  two  '  protuberances  of  the  femur. 
By  bending  our  knee,  we  bring  our  leg, 
in  walking,  in  a  ftraight  line  forwards, 
viyhich ,  without  this  articulation,  we 
could  not  have  done  :  but,  like  thofe  who 
have  the  misfqrune  to  have  a  wooden 
kg,  we  mu  ft  have  brought  our  foot  about 
in  a  femi-circle,  in  going  even  upon  a 
plane,  but  more  evidently  upon  a  defeent. 
On  the  fide  of  this  upper  end  it  has 
a  feral!  knob,  which  is  received  into  a 
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fmall  finus  of  the  fibula;  and,  on  its 
fore  part,  a  little  below  the  patella,  it 
has  another,  into  which  the  tendons  of 
the  extenfors  of  the  leg  are  inferted.  Its 
lower  extremity,  which  is  much  f mailer 
than  its  upper,  has  a  remarkable  procefs 
which  forms  the  inner  ancle,  and  a  pretty 
large  finus  divided  in  the  middle  of  a 
fmail  protuberance;  the  finus  receives 
the  convex  head  of  the  fame  bone.  It 
has  another  fhallow  finus  in  the  fide  of 
its  lower  end,  which  receives  the  fibula. 

TIBIALIS,  or  TiBi-ffiUS,  in  anato¬ 
my,  the  name  of  two  mufcles  of  the  foot, 
dirtinguilhed  by  the  epithets  anticus  and 
polticns. 

*  TIBULLUS,  Avlus  Albius,  a 
Roman  knight,  and  a  celebrated  Latin 
poet,  was  born  at  Rome  in  the  43d  year 
before  the  Ghriftian  aera.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Horace,  Ovid,  Macer,  and  other 
celebrated  men  in  the  reign  of  Auguflus. 
He  accompanied  Mellala  Corvinus  in  his 
expedition  again!!  the  ifland  of  Corcyra ; 
but  falling  fick,  and  being  unable  to  fup- 
port  the  fatigues  of  war,  he  quitted  the 
profelfion  of  arms,  and  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  before  the  year 
17,  when  Ovid  {hewed  his  grief  for  his 
death  by  w  iting-  a  very  fine  elegy  upon 
him.  Tibullus  wrote  four  books  of  ele¬ 
gies,  which  are  Bill  extant,  and  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  lender  and  ✓agreeable  ftyle,  and 
in  very  elegant  Latin. 

TICKLING,  fays  M.  le  Cat,  is,  in 
refpeft  to  the  feme  of  feeling,  what  an 
hermaphrodite  is  in  refpedt  to  fexes :  it 
partakes  equally  almolt  of  pleafure  and 
pain ;  making  one  laugh,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  intolerable;  and  if  car¬ 
ried  too  far,  frequently  has  bad  and  even 
fatal  .effefts.  In  this  Ten  fat  ion,  the  or¬ 
gans  of  feeling  are  affedted  with  a  light 
tremulous  motion,  which  occafions  all 
voluptuous  fenfations,  hut  more  lively  in 
its  degree,  and  fm artel"  than  that  which 
ufuaily  attends  on  pleafure  :  it  proceeds 
from  that  gentle  friction,  which  is  diltin- 
guilhed  from  all  other  imprelljons  on  the 
organs,  by  the  name  of  titiilation. 

TIDES,  two  periodical  motions  of  the 
waters  of  the  lea,,  called  the  flux  and  re¬ 
flux,  or  the  flow  and  ebb.  The  caufe  of 
the  tides  is  the  attraction  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter  ;  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  immenle  ocean,  forgetful,  as 
it  were,  of  their  natural  quietus,  move 
and  roll  in  tides,  obfequiousto  the  firong 
attractive  power  of  the  moon,  and  weaker 
influence  of  the  fun. 

1  he  greateft  elevation  of  the  waters  is 

not 
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not  when  the  luminary  is  in  the  meri- 1 
dian,  but  about  three  hours  after,  becaufe 
the  motion  communicated  to  the  waters 
during  the  arrival  of  the  meridian  is  not 
immediately  deftroyed,  but  remains  fome 
time,  and  receives  a  farther  augmentation 
from  that  which  is  imprefTed  for  about 
three  hours  after.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
we  obferve,  the  greateft  and  lead:  tides 
happen  not  on  the  day  of  the  fyzygy,  or 
quadrature,  but  on  the  third  or  fourth 
after  ;  the  film  or  difference  of  the  forces 
of  the  luminaries  not  being  till  then  at  a 
maximum. 

That  the  tides  may  have  their  full  mo¬ 
tion,  the  ocean  in  which  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  ought  to  be  extended  from  eaft  to 
weft  90°,  or  a  quarter  of  a  great  circle  of 
the  earth,  at  lead:  ;  becaufe  the  places 
where  the  moon  raifes  moft,  and  mod 
depredes  the  water,  are  at  that  diftance 
from  one  another.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  it  is  only  in  the  great  oceans  that 
&ch  tides  can  be  produced;  and  why,  in 
the  large  Pacific  ocean,  they  exceed 
Aofe  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  :  hence  alfo  it 
is  obvious,  why  the  tides  are  not  fo  great 
in  the  torrid  zone,  between  Africa  and 
America,  where  the  ocean  is  narrower, 
as  in  the  temperate  zones  on  either  fide ; 
and  from  this  alfo  we  mav  underftand 
why  the  tides  are  fo  fmall  in  iflands  that 
are  very  far  diftant  from  the  diores.  It 
is  manifeft,  that  in  the  Atlantic  ocean 
the  water  cannot  rife  on  one  fhore  but  by 
defcending  on  the  other  ;  fo  chat,  at  the 
intermediate  diftant  ifiands,  it  mud;  con¬ 
tinue  at  about  a  mean  height  betwixt  its 
elevation  on  the  one  and  on  the  other 
Ihore. 

As  the  tides  pafs  over  fhoals,  and  run 
through  (freights  into  bays  of  the  fea, 
their  motion  becomes  more  various,  and 
their  height  depends  on  a  great  many  cir- 
cumftances.  The  tide  that  is  produced 
on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Europe  corref- 
ponds  to  the  theory  above  deferibed  : 
thus,  it  is  high  water  on  the  coaft  of' 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  wed:  of  Ire- 
land,  about  the  third  hour  after  the 
moon  has  paffed  the  meridian :  from 
thence  it  flows  into  the  adjacent  channels, 
as  it  finds  the  eafieft  paffage.  One  cur¬ 
rent  from  it,  for  example,  runs  up  by 
the  fotith  of  England,  and  another  comes 
in  by  the*north  of  Scotland  :  they  take  a 
©onfid'erable  time  to  move  all  this  way, 
and  it  is  high  water  fooner  in  the  places 
to  which  they  firft  come  ;  and  it  begins 
to  fall  at  thofe  places,  while  the  two 
currents  are  yet  going  on  to  others  that 
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are  farther  in  their  courfe.  As  they  re¬ 
turn,  they  are  not  able  to  raife  a  "tide* 
becaufe  the  water  runs  fader  off  than  ic 
returns,  till,  by  a  new  tide  propagated 
from  the  ocean,  the  return  of  the  current 
is  flopped,  and  the  water  begins  to  rife 
again.  1  he  tide  takes  twelve  hours  to 
come  from  the  ocean  to  London  bridge, 
fo  that  when  it  is  high  water  there,  a 
new  tide  is-  already  come  to  its  height  in 
the  ocean  ;  and,  in  fome  intermediate 
place,  it  mull  be  low  water  at  the  fame 
lime.  In  channels,  therefore,  and  nar¬ 
row  feas,  the  progrefs  of  the  tides  may 
be,  in  fome  relpecls,  compared  to  the 
motion  of  the  waves-  of  the  fea.  When 
the  tide  runs  over  Ihoals,  and  flows  upon 
flat  Shores,  the  water  is  raifed  to  a  greater 
height  than  in  the  open  and  deep  oceans 
that  have  fteep  banks;  becaufe  the  force 
of  its  motion  cannot  be  broke  upon  thefe 
level  fhores,  till  the  water  rifes  to  a  greater 
height. 

If  a  place  communicates  with  two 
oceans,  or  two  different  ways  with  the 
lame  ocean,  one  of  which  is  a  readier 
and  eaiier  pafl’age,  two  tides  may  arrive 
at  that  place  in  different  times,  which, 
interfering  with  each  other,  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  variety  of  phenomena.  An 
extraordinary  indance  of  this  kind  hap¬ 
pened  at  Batblha,  a  port  in  the  kingdom, 
of  Ton-quin  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  north¬ 
ern  latitude  20°  50'.  The  day  in  which 
the  moon  paffes  the  equator,  ihe  water 
{(agnates  there  without  any  motion  :  as 
the  moon  removes  from  the  equator,  'the 
water  begins  to  rife  and  fall  once  a  day  ; 
and  it  is  high  water  at  the  felting  of  die 
moon,  and  low  water  at  her  riftng  This 
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daily  tide  increafes  for  about  f-ven  or 
eight  days,  and  then  decreafes  for  as  ma¬ 
ny  days  by  the  fame  degrees,  till  this  mo¬ 
tion  ceafes,  when  the  moon  has  returned 
to  the  equator.  When  fhe  has  paffed  the 
equator,  and  declines  toward  the  fouth 
pole,  the  water  rifes  and  falls  again,  as 
before  ;  but  it  is  high  water  now  at  the 
riling,  and  low  water  at  the  fetting  of  the 
moon. 

The  air,  which  is  §60  times  lighter 
than  water,  muff  yield  in  proportion 
more  eafily  to  the  attracting  force  of  the 
fun  and  moon  ;  and  therefore  the  tides 
will  in  this  profound  and-  vaft  aerial 
ocean  be  very confiderable  and  important. 

Tide-Waiters,  or  Tid^smen, 
inferior  officers  belonging  to  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  whofe  employment  it  is  to  watch 
or  attend  upon  fhips,  until  the  cuftoms 
be  paid :  they  get  this  name  from  their 
T  t  3,  going 
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going  on  board  (hips,  on  their  arrival  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  or  other  port, 
and  fo  come  up  with  the  tide. 

TIERCE,  crTEiRCE,  a  meafure  of 
liquid  things,  as  wine,  oil,  Sec.  contain¬ 
ing  the  third  part  of  a  pipe,  or  forty-two 
gallons. 

TIERCED,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the 
fhield  to  be  divided  by  any  of  the  parti¬ 
tion-lines,  as  party,  coupy,  tranchy,  or 
tailly,  into  three  equal  parts  of  different 
colours  or  metals. 

TIGE,  in  arebiteffure,  a  French  term 
for  the  (haft  or  fuff  of  a  column,  compre¬ 
hended  between  the  adragal  and  the  ca 
pital. 

TIGER,  or  Tyger,  in  zoology, 
makes  a  difiindt  genus  of  the  quadruped 
cfafs  of  animals :  it  has  four  paps  placed 
near  the  navel,  and  its  feet  are  adapted 
to  climbing.  Linnaeus  takes  in  the  pan¬ 
ther  to  this  genus,  and  diftinguifhes  the 
tvger  by  the  name  of  tygris  maculis  ob- 
longis,  and  the  panther  by  that  of  tygris 
maculis  orbiculatis.  The  tyger  has  its 
name  from  its  fuppofed  fwiftnefs,  and  has 
been  deferibed  by  almoft  all  authors  as 
one  of  the  fwifteff  of  all  the  wild  carni- 
verous  animals;  but  this  has  been  wholly 
contradicted  by  fuch  authors  as  have  feen 
the  creature,  who  all  declare  that  it  is  a 
flow  and  fluggifh  animal,  and  is  unable 
to  overtake  a  man,  or  almoff  any  ani¬ 
mal  that  has  an  opportunity  of  running 
away  from  it.  It  will  give  two  or  three 
large  leaps;  but  if  it  do  not  feize  its  prey 
in  thefe,  is  but  ill  qualified  to  catch  it  af¬ 
terwards.  Ray’s  Syn.  Quad. 

It  exceeds  the  lion  in  fize,  and  is  of 
an  unconquerable  fiercenef's.  It  agrees 
with  the  panther  in  the  variegation  of  its 
colours,  but  differs  in  the  difpolition  of 
them  ;  for  in  the  panther  the  colours  are 
difpofed  in  round  fpots  or  eyes,  and  in 
the  tyger  they  are  difpofed  in  long 
ft  leaks. 

The  tyger  is  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
in  Irfan y  parts  of  Afia,  and  in  America  ; 
but  there  feems  fome  difference  in  fpecies 
between  the  Afiatic  and  American  ty- 
gers  ;  and  poffibly  fuller  obfervation  may 
prove,  that  the  Afiatic  are  fwift  as  the 
ancients  have  deferibed  them,  and  the 
American  ones  of  the  llowneis  of  which 
we  have  accounts. 

The  manner  of  carrying  off  the  young 
brood  of  this  animal  is  deferibed  by  Pliny 
as  follows  :  The  Iiircanians  and  Indians 
bring  up  the  tyger,  fays  he,  an  animal  of 
a  dreadful  fwiftnefs,  which  is  mod  put  to 
the  proof,  when  going  to  be  taken.  The 
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i  whole  brood,  which  is  always  very  n«- 
merous,  is  carried  off  upon  a  hoFfe,  as 
fwift  as  poff  ble,  and  often  removed  to  a 
frefh  one.  When  the  mother  tyger  finds 
the  neff  empty,  and  the  brood  gone,  for 
the  males  take  no  care  of  them,  fhe 
traces  the  feent  with  furious  fpeed ;  and 
when  fhe  is  arrived  within  hearing  of  the 
perfon  who  is  carrying  off  her  young,  he 
throws  down  one  of  them  ;  this  flic  takes 
up  in  her  mouth,  and,  as  if  made  more 
fwift  by  the  load,  carries  it  back,  and 
then  returning,  is  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  till  the  perfon  gets  on  board  a 
fhip,  and  leaves  her  to  vent  her  rage  on 
the  fhore. 

TIGER-SHELL,  a  beautiful  fpecies 
of  voluta,  of  a  dufky  red  colour,  fpotted 
all  over  with  large  irregular  blotches  of 
white  :  it  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  and  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  about  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter. 

TILE,  or  Tyle,  among  builders# 

See  Tyle. 

TILLIA,  the  lime  tree,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  con  • 
lifts  of  five  oblong  and  obtufe  petals,  cre- 
nated  at  the  points  :  the  fruit  is  a  coria- 
ceus,  globofe,  quinquelocular  capfule, 
containing  a  fingle  roundifh  feed  in  each. 
However,  one  feed  only  of  the  fiveufually 
ripens,  and  the  very  cells  of  the  others 
often  difappear,  fo  that  the  fruit  feems 
unilocular.  Mr.  Miller  enumerates  fou¥ 
forts  of  lime-trees  :  however,  he  fays  all 
of  them  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  lay¬ 
ers,  which  in  one  year  will  take  good 
root,  and  may  then  be  taken  off  and 
planted  in  a  nurfery,  at  four  feet  diflance 
row  from  row,  and  two  feet  afunder  in 
the  rows.  The  beft  time  to  lay  them 
down,  and  to  remove  them,  is  when 
their  leaves  begin  to  fall,  that  they  may 
take  root  before  the  froft  comes  on,  tho’ 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  any  time  from 
September  to  March,  in  open  weather ; 
but  if  the  foil  is  dry,  it  is  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  remove  them  in  autumn,  be- 
caufe  it  will  fave  a  great  expence  in  wa¬ 
tering,  efpecially  if  the  fpring  fhould 
prove  dry.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  re¬ 
main  four  or  five  years,  during  which 
time  the  ground  fhould  be  dug  every 
fping,  and  conffantly  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  and  the  large  fide  roots  pruned 
off,  to  caufe  them  to  advance  in  height ; 
but  the  fmall  twigs  rnuft  not  be  pruned 
off  from  the  flems,  becaufe  thefe  are  ab~ 
folutely  neceflary  to  detain  the  fap,  for 
the  augmentation  of  their  trunks,  which 
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are  apt  to  fhoot  up  too  {lender,  when  they 
arc  entirely  diverted  of  all  their  lateral 
twigs.  If  the  foil  in  which  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  be  a  fat  loam,  they  will  make  a  pro-, 
digious  progrefs  in  their  growth,  fo  that 
in  three  years  time  they  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  out  where  they  are  to  remain. 
They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings; 
but  as  this  method  is  not  fo  certain  as  by 
layers,  the  other  is  generally  pradtifed.  In 
order  to  obtain  proper  Ihoots  for  laying 
down,  a  lime-tree  is  cut  down  clofe  to  the 
ground,  from  the  roots  of  which  a  great 
number  of  ftrong  Ihoots  are  produced  the 
following  year  ;  thefe  will  be  large  enough 
to  lay  down  the  following  autumn,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  fmalleft  of  them  are  cut  off 
clofe  early  in  the  fummer;  for  when  too 
many  Ihoots  are  fuffered  to  grow  all  the 
fummer,  they  will  be  much  weaker,  than 
if  only  a  fufficient  quantity  is  left. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  raife  thefe 
trees  from  feeds,  which  although  it  is  a 
flower  way,  yet  when  the  trees  are  defign- 
ed  to  grow  large,  is  the  belt  method ;  and 
if  they  are  only  once  tranfplanted,  are 
fhorter  lived  than  thofe  which  remain  in 
the  places  where  they  arofe  from  the  feeds, 
and  their  timber  will  be  founder,  and  grow 
to  a  much  larger  lize. 

When  this  method  is  pradtifed,  the 
feeds  Ihould  be  fown  in  autumn,  foon  af¬ 
ter  they  are  ripe,  upon  a  Ihady  border  of 
moift  light  foil,  where  the  plants  will 
come  up  the  following  fpring;  but  when 
I  the  feeds  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till 
I  fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  till 
I  the  year  after.  When  the  plants  appear, 
they  ihould  be  conrtantly  kept  clean  from 
weeds  till  the  following  autumn ;  then 
they  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  where  they 
may  grow  two  or  three  years  to  get 
rtrength,  and  then  they  may  be  planted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain;  for 
the  younger  they  are  planted  out  the 
more  they  will  thrive. 

The  timber  of  the  lime-tree  is  ufed  by 
the  carvers,  it  being  a  foft  light  wood,  as 
alfo  by  architects  for  framing  the  models 
of  their  buildings ;  the  turners  likewife 
ufc  it  for  making  light  bowls,  dilhes,  8i c. 
but  it  is  too  foft  for  any  ftrong  purpofes. 

Thefe  trees  will  continue  growing,  and 
remain  found  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  if  planted  in  a  good  loamy  foil,  will 
grow  to  a  confiderable  bulk.  Mr.  Miller 
fays  he  meafured  one  of  thofe  trees,  which 
was  near  ten  yards  in  girth,  two  feet  a- 
b'ovc  the  ground,  ana  was  then  in  a  thriv- 
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ing  condition ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Brow* 
mentions  one  of  thefe  trees,  which  grew 
in  Norfolk,  that  was  fixteen  yards  in  cir¬ 
cuit,  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  ground, 
in  height  thirty  yards,  and  in  the  ieaft 
part  of  the  trunk  it  was  eight  yards  and  a 
half. 

TILLER,  in  hulbandry,  denotes  a 
young  tree,  left  to  grow  till  it  be  Lllablc 
for  timber. 

Tiller  of  a  Ship,  a  ftrong  piece  ©f 
wood  faftened  in  the  head  of  the  rud¬ 
der,  and  in  fmall  (blips  and  boats  called 
the  helm.  In  (blips  of  war,  and  other 
large  veflels,  the  tiller  is  faftened  to  the 
rudder  in  the  gun  room  ;  and  to  the  other 
end  there  are  ropes  faftened,  which  pafs 
upwards  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  the 
(hip  is  fleered  by  means  of  a  wheel. 

TII  .LAGE,  in  hulbandry,  the  open¬ 
ing,  breaking,  and  dividing  the  ground  by 
the  fpade,  the  plough,  the  hoe,  or  other 
like  inftruments. 

The  finer  any  land  is  made  by  tillage, 
the  richer  it  will  become,  and  the  more 
plants  it  will  maintain;  and  it  has  been 
frequently  obferved,  that  in  a  large  field, 
where  at  fome  time  one  part  of  the  ground 
has  been  better  tilled  than  the  reft,  that 
part  of  the  ground  has  produced  the  heft 
crops,  and  been  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  it 
from  the  reft:  of  the  field,  even  fix  or  fere  a 
crops  after  the  time  of  the  particular  good 
tillage,  A  piece  of  ground  being  once 
made  finer  than  the  reft,  will, a  longtime 
(hew  the  advantage  of  it ;  becaufe  the 
dews  have  more  power  to  inrich  it,  they 
penetrating  farther  than  the  fuptyrficies, 
whereby  the  roots  are  able  to  enter.  The 
fine  parts  of  the  earth  are  impregnated 
throughout  their  whole  lubftance  with 
fome  of  the  riches  carried  in  by  the  dews, 
and  there  depofited,  until,  by  tillage,  the 
inlide  of  thofe  fine  parts  become  fuperfN 
cies;  and  as  the  com  drains  them,  they 
are  again  fupplied  as  before :  but  the 
rough  large  parts  cannot  have  that  hen  - 
fit,  and  the  dews  not  penetrating  but  to 
their  furface,  they  remain  poor.  7 he  ex¬ 
periments  mentioned  by  Mr.  Evelyn, 
prove  this  beyond  conteft.  Take  the 
moft  barren  earth  you  can  find,  powder 
it  well,  and  expofe  it  abroad  For  a  year, 
incelfantly  agitating  it;  and  after  this 
without  any  other  management,  this  earth 
will  be  the  moft  fertile  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived,  and  will  readily  receive  any  plant 
from  the  fartheft  Indies;  all  vegetables 
will  profper  and  flourilh  in  this  once  bar¬ 
ren  earth,  and  bear  their  fruit  as  kindly 

with 
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■with  us,  under  a  due  degree  of  artificial 
heat,  as  in  their  native  climates,  '^he 
artificial  dull  will  entertain  plants  which 
refuie  dung  and  other  violent  applications, 
and  has  a  more  nutritive  power  than  any 
artificial  dung  or  compoft  whatsoever : 
and  by  this  pulverifing  and  expofing,  the 
very  nature  of  a  foil  may  be  changed,  and 
the  toughed  clay  made  as  light  and  friable 
as  common  light  earth,  and  as  fit  for  the 
nourilhment  of  the  tendered  plants  as  any 
other;  though,  in  its  natural  condition, 
its  pores  were  too  fimall  to  give  way  to 
their  tender  roots,  and  had  no  communi¬ 
cation  one  with  another. 

This  is  a  fort  of  improvement  of  land 
that  cannot  be  praflifed  in  the  large  way, 
in  fields,  &c.  but  as  it  onlyconfids  in  di¬ 
viding  and  breaking  the  particles  of  earth, 
and  expofing  them  thus  broken  to  the  air, 
it  is  plain  that  common  tillage  approaches 
more  or  lefs  to  it,  as  more  or  lefs  labour 
is  employed ;  and  the  experiment  proves, 
that  the  farmer  need  never  fear  bellowing 
£00  much  tillage  on  any  fort  of  ground. 

*  TILLO  i  SON,  John,  was  the  fon 
of  Robert  Tillotfon  of  Sowerby,  in  the 
parifh  of  Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  clothier, 
and  was  boin  there  in  the  year  1630.  He 
dudied  in  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1656  left  his  college,  in  order  to  become 
tntor  to  the  fon  of  Edmund  Pri'deaux, 
efq;  of  Ford-abbey  in  Devon  fir  ire.  He 
was  afterwards  curate  to  Dr,  Hacket,  vicar 
ofCheihunt,  in  Hertford, (hire.  In  1663,  he 
was  prefented  to  the  reftory  ©f  Ketton  or 
Keddington,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk; 
but  was  the  next  year  chofem  preacher  to 
Lincoln’s-Inn,  when  he  procured  Ketton 
to  be  bedowed  on  his  curate.  He  was 
greatly  admired  in  London  for  his  Ser¬ 
mons,  and  the  fame  year  was  appoirfted 
Tuefday  le&urer  at  St,  Laurences  s  church, 
London,  where  his  lectures  were  frequent¬ 
ed  by  all  the  divines  of  the  city,  and  many 
perfons  of  quality  and  diuinftion.  In 
1666,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divi¬ 
nity  at  Cambridge;  in  •  669,  was  made 
prebendary  of  Canterbury  ;  in  16  72,  was 
admitted  dean  of  that  cathedral,  and  three 
years  after  was  made  a  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral,  London.  In  1679  he 
became  acquainted  with,  Charles  earl  of 
Shrewfbury,  whom  he  converted  from 
popery,  and  the  next  year  refuted  to  fign 
the  clergy  of  London’s  addrefs  of  thanks 
to  king  Charles  II.  for  not  agreeing  to  the 
bill  of  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York.  In 
1683,  he  vifited  the  unhappy  lord  RufTel 
when  under  condemnation,  and  attended 
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him  in  his  lafl  moments  on  the  fcafToM. 
In  1689  he  was  inflalled  dean  of  St. 
Paul’s  ;  made  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  commiflioners  to  prepare  mat¬ 
ters  to  be  laid  before  the  convocation,  in 
order  to  a  comprehenfion  of  all  protef- 
tants,  as  well  diflenters  as  churchmen  ; 
but  this  attempt  was  fruftrated  by  the  zeal 
of  thofe  members  of  that  body,  that  re- 
fufed  to  admit  of  any  alteration  in  things 
confefTedly  indifferent.  On  the  31ft  of 
May,  1691,  Dr,  Tillotfon  was  confecrat- 
ed  archbifhop  of  Canterbury;  but  on  the 
1 7th' of  November,  1694,  he  was  feized 
with  a  fudden  illnefs  which  proved  fatal 
to  him.  The  firfi:  attack  came  upon  him 
when  he  was  at  chapel.  He  bore  it  with 
his  nfual  negledt  of  himfelf,  and  would 
neither  interrupt  nor  break  off  from  his 
facred  exercifes  to  look  after  his  health. 
The  fit  came  on  flowly,  but  foon  turned 
to  a  dead  palfy,  when  it  became  very  un- 
eafy  for  him  to  fpeak.  He  faid  that  he 
had  no  burthen  on  his  confcience ;  expref- 
fed  no  concern  to  live,  nor  fear  to  die-; 
but  patiently  bore  his  burthen  till  he  funk 
under  it,  after  five  days  illnefs,  on  the 
2 1  ft  of  November,  1(194,  in  the  fixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  •  He  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jury,  London, 
where  a  neat  monument  is  eredted  to  his 
memory.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while 
this  truly  great  man  was  in  a  private  na¬ 
tion,  he  always  laid  afide  two  tenths  of 
his  income  for  charitable  ufes.  King 
William,  after  the  archbifhop’s  death, 
never  mentioned  him  but  with  fome  tefti- 
mony  of  his  efleem  for  his  memory,  and 
often  ufed  to  tell  his  fon-in-law  Mr. 
Chadwick,  “  I  loved  your  father;  I  ne- 
“  ver  knew  an  honefter  man;  and  I  ne- 
“  ver  had  a  better  friend.”  One  volume 
in  folio  of  Dr.  Tillotfon’s  Sermons  was. 
pubiithed  in  his  life-time,  and  corrected 
by  his  own  hand  :  thefe  Barbeyrac  tran- 
flated  into  French,  in  fix  volumes  odtavo. 
I’h'ofe  which  came  abroad  after  his  death, 
from  his  chaplain  Dr.  Barker,  made  two 
volumes  in  folio,  the  copy  of  which  was 
Ibid  for  2500I.  and  this  was  the  only  le- ■ 
gacy  he  left  his  family,  his  extenfive  cha-' 
rity  confirming  all  his  yearly  revenues  as i 
faff  as  he  received  them. 

TILT- Bo  at,  a  boat  covered  with  at 
tilt;  that  is,  a  cloth  or  tarpawling,  fuf~ 
tained  by  hoops,  for  the  flickering  of  paf- 
fengers. 

TIMBER  includes  all  kinds  of  felled  ' 
and  feafoned  woods  ufed  in  the  feveral 

parts  i 
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parts  of  building,  as  carpentry,  joinery, 
turnery,  Sz c.  The  forts  of  timber  are  nu¬ 
merous  ;  vve  fhall  only  mention  fome  of 
the  molt  ufeful  from  Evelyn’s  Sylva,  Sz c, 
— as  i.  Oak,  the  ufes  of  which  need  no 
enumerating :  to  endure  all  feafons  and 
weathers,  there  is  no  wood  iike  it ;  hence 
its  ufe  in  building  fhips,  in  polls,  rails, 
Szc.  For  water  works  it  is  fecond  to  none, 
and  where  it  lies  expofed  both  to  air  and 
water,  there  is  none  equal  to  it. 

z.  Elm.  This  felled  between  Novem¬ 
ber  and  February  is  all  fpine  or  heart,  and 
Ho  fap,  and  it  is  of  fmgular  ufe  in  places 
where  it  is  always  wet  or  dry,  its  being 
tough  makes  it  ufeful  to  wheel  wrights, 
mill-wrights,  &c.  and  its  not  being  liable 
to  break  and  fly  in  chips,  makes  it  fit  for 
(hellers  and  planks  to  chop  on. 

3.  Beech  :  its  chief  ufe  is  in  turnery, 
joinery,  and  upholflery,  and  the  like,  as 
being  of  a  white,  fine  grain,  and  not  apt 
to  bend  or  flit.  Of  late  it  is  ufed  for 
building  timber,  and  if  it  lie  con  (hint iy 
wet,  is  judged  to  out-lalf  oak. 

4.  Alh  :  its  ufe  is  almoll  untverfal; 
it  is  good  for  building  where  it  may  lie 
dry.  It  ferves  the  carpenter,  cooper, 
turner,  plough-wright,  wheel-  wright,  gar¬ 
dener,  and  at  fea  for  oars,  handlpikes, 
and  many  other  ufes. 

5.  Fif,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  deal,  is  of  late  much  ufed  in  buildings, 
efpecially  within  doors,  for  flairs,  floors, 
wainfcot,  and  moll  works  of  ornament. 

6.  Walnut-tree  is  of  univerlal  ufe,  un- 

iefs  for  the  outfides  of  buildings  ;  very  fit 
for  the  joiner’s  ufe,  being  of  a  more  curi- 
pus  brown-colour  then  beech,  and  lefs 
fubjeet  to  worms.  1 

7.  Chefnut-tree,  next  to  oak,  is  the 
timber  moll  fought  for  by  joiners  and  car¬ 
penters  :  it  is  very  lafling. 

8.  Service-tree,  ufed  in  joinery,  as  be- 
inrr  of  a  delicate  grain,  and  fit  for  curiofi- 
ties  :  it  alfo  yields  beams  of  confiderable 
bignefs  for  building. 

9.  Poplar,  abel  :  this  and  afpen  differ¬ 
ing  very  little  in  their  nature,  are  of  late 
much  ufed  inflead  of  fir;  they  look  as 
well,  and  are  more  tough  and  bard. 

10.  Alder,  much  uled  for  hewers,  or 
pipes,  to  convey  water;  when  always 
wet,  it  grows  hard  like  a  Hone,  but  foon 
rots,  if  it  is  alternately  wet  and  dry. 

The  ufes  of  timber  are  fo  many  and  fo 
great,  that  the  procuring  a  fufficient  fup- 
ply  of  it  extremely  well  deferves  the  care 
of  every  Itate,  as  it  mult  be  a  great  difad- 
vantage  to  it  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  jts  neighbours,  and  purchafe,  at  a  very 


confiderable  and  continually  renewed  ex- 
pcnce,  what  might,  by  an  eafy  ceconomy, 
be  fufficiently  fupplied  at  home. 

Preferring  cj  T 1 M  B  E  R. — When  boards, 
See.  are  dried,  feafomd,  and  fixed  in  their 
places,  care  is  to  be  taken  to  defend  and 
preferve  them ;  to  which  the  fmearing 
them  with  Iinleed-oil,  tar  or  the  like 
oleaginous  matter,  contributes  much. 

For  meafuring  hewn  or  i  qua  re  timber, 
the  cuftom  is,  to  find  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  tree,  and  there  to  meafure 
its  breadth,  by  clapping  two  rules  to  the 
fidcs  of  the  tree,  and  meafuring  the  dis¬ 
tance  betwixt  them  ;  in  like  manner  they 
meafure  the  breadth  the  other  way.  If 
the  two  be  found  unequal  they  are  added 
together,  and  half  their  fum  is  taken  for 
the  true  fide  of  the  fquare. 

TIMBRE,  or  Tim mer,  in  heraldry, 
denotes  the  creft  of  an  armory,  or  what¬ 
ever  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  efcutcheon, 
to  diftinguifh  the  degree  of  nobility, 
either  ecciefiaffical  or  lccular. 

TIME,  a  fuccdlion  of  pb  asm  men  a  in 
the  univerfe ;  or  a  mode  of  duration, 
marked  by  certain  periods  or  meafures, 
chiefly  by  the  motion  and  revolution  of 
the  fun.  The  idea  of  lime,  m  the  ge¬ 
neral,  Mr  Locke  obferves,  we  acquire  bv 
confidering  any  part  of  infinite  duration 
as  fet  out  by  periodical  meafures.:  the 
idea  of  any  particular  time  or  length  of 
duration,  as  a  day,  an  hour,  & c.  we 
acquire,  firll  by  observing certain  appear¬ 
ances  at  regular;,  and,  feemingly,  at 
equidiffant  periods.  Now  by  being  able 
to  repeat  thofe  lengths  or  meafures  of 
time,  as  often  as  we  will,  we  can  imagine 
duration,  where  nothing  really  endures 
or  exifls  ;  and  thus  we  imagine  to  mor¬ 
row,  next  year,  Szc.  Some  of  (lie  latter 
fchool  philofophers  define  time  to  he  the 
duration  of  a  thing,  whofe  exiltence  is 
neither  without  beginning  nor  end  :  In? 
which,  time  is  diltinguilhed  from  eter¬ 
nity. 

Time  is  diflinguilhed  into  abfolute  and 
relative.  Abfolute  time,  is  time  con- 
fidered  in  itfelf,  and  without  any  relation 
to  bodies^  or  their  motions.  This  flows 
equally,  that  is,  never  proceeds  falter  or 
flower,  but  glides  on  in  a  conllant, 
equable  tenor.  Relative  time  is  the  jfen- 
flble  meafure  of  any  duration  by  means  of. 
motion.  For  fmee  that  equable  flux  of 
time  does  not  afieft  our  fenfes,  nor  is 
any  way  immediately  cognizable  thereby, 
there  is  a  neceflity  for  calling  in  the  help 
of  fome  nearly  equable  motion  to  a  len- 
fibie  meafure,  whereby  we  may  deter¬ 
mine 
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mine  Its  quantity,  by  the  corrcfpondency 
of  tHe  parts  of  this  with  thofe  of  that. 
Hence,  as  we  judge  thofe  times  to  be 
equal  which  pals  while  a  moving  body, 
proceeding  with  an  'equable  velocity, 
paffes  over  equal  ipaces  :  fo  we  judge 
thofe  times  to  be  equal  which  flow  while 
the  fun,  moon,  and  other  luminaries, 
perform  the  revolutions,  which,  to  our 
ferries,  are  equal.  But  fince  the  flu x  of 
time  cannot  be  accelerated  nor  retarded, 
whereas  all  bodies  move  fometimes  fader 
and  fometimes  flower,  and  there  is,  per- 
haps,  no  perfectly  equable  motion  in  all 
nature,  it  appears  hence  to  follow,  that 
abfolute  time  Ibould  be  fomething  truly 
and  really  diftincl  from  motion.  For  let 
n»s  fuppoie  the  heavens  and  Aars  to  have 
remained  without  motion  from  the  very 
creation,  docs  it  hence  follow,  that  the 
eourfe  of  time  would  have  been  at  a  hand  ? 
Or,  rather,  would  not  the  duration  of 
that  quiefeent  (bate  have  been  equal  to 
the  veiw  time  now  elapfed  ? 

A  ft  r  anomic  al  Time,  that  taken  purely 
from  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
without  any  other  regard. 

Civil  Ti  M  n,  the  former  time  accom¬ 
modated  to  civil  ufes,  and  formed  and 
diAinguifhed  into  years,  months,  days, 
Szc. 

Time,  in  mufic,  an  affeeft'on  of 
found,  whereby  we  denominate  it  long 
or  fhort,  with  regard  to  its  continuance 
in  tiie  fame  degree  of  time.  Common  or 
duple  time,  is  of  two  fpecies.  t.  When 
every  bar  or  meafure  is  equal  to  a  femi- 
breve,  or  its  value,  in  any  combination 
of  notes  of  a  idler  quantity,  z.  When 
every  bar  is  equal  to  a  minim,  or  its 
value;  in  Idler  notes.  The  movements 
ol  this  kind  of  meafure  are  various,  but 
there  are  three  common  diAimftions the 
fii'A  flow,  tire  fecond  brilk,  and  the 
third  very  quick.  See  Character. 

Time,  in  fencing.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  time ;  that  of  the  fword,  that  of 
the  foot,  and  that  of  the  whole  body. 
All  the  times  that  are  perceived  out  of 
th  eir  meafure,  are  only  to  be  confidered 
as  appeals,  or  feints,  to  deceive  and 
amufe  the  enemy.  See  Fencing. 

TIN,  a  well  known  whitifh  metal, 
fofter  than  filver,  yet  much  harder  than 
lead.  Tin  is  the  lighted:  of  all  the  me¬ 
tals  :  it  is  remarkable  for  a  quality  that 
no  other  of  them  has,  which  is,  that 
when  bent  it  makes  a  crackling  rioife.  It 
is  harder  than  lead,  but  Ids  fo  than  any 
ether  of  the  metals  :  it  is  malleable  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree,  though  iefs  fo 
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than  lead  :  it  may  be  eafily  drawn  into  a 
coarfe  wire,  but  if  this  be  attempted  to 
beibrought  to  any  degree  of  finenefs,  it 
fnaps  and  breaks  under  the  workman’s 
hands.  Tin  is  lefs  fufceptible  ef  rud 
than  mod  of  the  other  metals  :  it  is  very 
little  elaflic,  and  fcarce  at  all  fonorous. 
It  melts  with  a  much  fmaller  degree  of 
fire  than  any  other  metal,  a.  heat  but  a 
little  greater  than  boiling  water  being 
fufficient  to  fufe  it.  It  melts  before  it 
grows  red-hot,  like  lead  ;  and  a  degree  of 
heat  fo  much  Iefs  even  than  that  requi- 
fite  to  the  running  of  lead,  is  necedary 
to  the  fufing  of  this  metal,  that  it  may 
be  eafily  feparated  from  the  other  by  eli- 
quation  ;  and  if  the  fire  be  kept  under  a 
mixed  rnafs  of  the  two,  fo  low  as  to  be 
jud  hot  enough  to  melt  the  lead,  the  tin 
will  all  run  off  from  it.  Tin  amalga¬ 
mates  very  readily  with  mercury,  and 
may  be  mixed  in  fufion  with  mod  other 
metals,  and  as  readily  feparated  from, 
them  again  by  the  beforementioned  pro- 
cefs  of  eliquation.  It  is  the  lead  Ample 
of  all  the  metals,  being  brought,  by  a 
very  final!  degree  of  fire,  to  emit  fulphu- 
reous  fumes  :  thefe  are  plainly  the  abfo¬ 
lute  fulphur  of  the  metal.  They  do  great 
injury  to  the  people  employed  to  work 
upon  it,  rendering  them  pale,  and  often 
abfolutely  defiroy  them, 

The  virtues  of  tin,  as  a  medicine, 
given  internally,  have  been  celebrated  by 
many  of  the  ancient  writers,  but  it  has 
lefs  credit  at  prefent.  We  have  been 
told  that  in  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  and  in 
diforders  of  the  head  and  uterus,  there  is 
fcarce  any  thing  equal  to  it  ;  and  that  in 
convulfions,  epilepfies,  and  the  madnefs 
arifing  from  the  bite  of  a  mad-dog,-  it 
was  a  certain  remedy.  Thefe  lad  are  the 
only  cafes  in  which  it  has  any  degree  of 
credit  at  prefent,  and  that  is  rather 
among  the  vulgar  than  among  phyfi- 
cians. 

In  the  manufactures,  it  is  of  great  ufe 
in  folders,  and  when  amalgamated  with 
mercury,  and  a  little  bifmuth  added  to 
make  it  run  thin,  it  ferves  in  the  filver- 
ing  of  looking-glades.  By  calcination  it 
makes  a  foft  powder  called  putty,  of 
great  ufe  in  polilhing  glafs  and  gems, 
and  alfo  in  making  enamels. 

The  preparations  of  tin  are,  i.  Pow¬ 
dered  tin,  made  by  pouring  melted  tin 
into  a  wooden  box,  the  in  Tide  of  which 
is  chalked  all  over,  and  brifkly  (haking 
it  till  cold,  when  a  part  of  it  will  be 
found  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  faid 
to  be  good  for  worms,  but  we  have  no 

certain 
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Certain  accounts  of  its  good  effeCts.  z  Salt 
of  tin,  obtained  “by  pouring  didilled  vi¬ 
negar  upon  calcined  tin,  heating  the  fio- 
lution  till  it  near  boils,  and  afterwards 
evaporating  it  to  a  pellicle,  and  letting 
it  in  a  cool  place  ;  then  there,  will  Ihoot 
very  pellucid  and  hard  crydals,  which 
are  recommended  in  hifleric  cafes,  to  be 
given  from  two  to  four  or  five  grains  at  a 
dofe.  3.  The  antiheCtic  of  Poterius. 
4.  The  aurum  mufivum,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  mofaicum,  rnofaic 

g°!d- 

To  thefe  preparations  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine,  we  may  add  one  well  known  as  a 
cofmetic  :  it  is  a  majiflery  of  tin  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  manner  of  that  of  bifmuth, 
by  firfi:  mixing  fix  ounces  of  fipirit  of 
nitre  with  one  ounce  of  fipirit  of  fea-falt, 
and  then  putting  tin  into  this  liquor,  or 
aqua  regia,  till  it  is  capable  of  holding  no 
more;  laftly,  pour  the  fiolution  into*  fix 
or  eight  quarts  of  fipring  water,  and  the 
tin  will  be  precipitated  in  form  of  a 
white  powder,  which  fhould  be  wafhed 
feveral  times,  and  then  dried  for  the  ufe 
of  the  ladies  in  pomatums,  to  render  the 
Ikin  white  and  fioft. 

TIN  HATCH,  in  mining,  a  term 
ufed  by  the  people  of  Cornwall,  to  ex- 
prefis  the  opening  into  a  tin-mine.  They 
alfo  call  it  a  tin  fhaft. 

TIN  PLATES,  an  article  of  manufac¬ 
ture  very  common  among  us,  and  vul¬ 
garly  called  tin.  It  is  iron  plated  over 
with  tin.  The  French  call  it  fer  blanc , 
white  iron  ;  as  we  do  fometimes  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  once  known  under  the  dil- 
tinCr  name  of  latten. 

TINCTURE,  in  pharmacy  and  cbe- 
millry,  a  fieparation  of  the  finer  and 
more  volatile  parts  of  a  mixed  body, 
made  by  means  of  a  proper  menftruum 
difl'olving  and  retaining  the  fame. 

Tincture  of  Antimony ,  Tin  dura 
Antimonii,  is  thus  made.  Take  fait  of 
tartar  a  pound,  antimony  half  a  pound, 
rectified  fipirit  of  wine  a  quart  :  reduce 
the  antimony  to  a  powder,  and  mix  it 
with  the  fait  by  fufiron  over  a  drong  fire. 
When  it  is  cold,  powder  it,  and  pour  on 
the  fipirit  of  wine  ;  diged  them  together 
three  or  four  days  in  a  fiand  heat,  and 
then  filter  olfi  the  clear  tincture  lor  ufe. 
The  fait  of  tartar  yields  a  tinCture  as  well 
as  the  antimony. 

Tinctura  Foetid#,  the  (linking  tinc¬ 
ture,  a  form  of  medicine  in  the  late  Lon¬ 
don  Difpenfatory  prepared  in  this  nun- 
n#r  :  take  ada-foetida  four  ounces,  recti¬ 
fied  fipirit  of  wine  a  quart,  digefit  them 
Vo  L,  IV, 
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together  for  fiome  time,  and  then  draih 
off  and  filter  the  tinCture  through 
paper. 

Tinctura  Sacra ,  a  tinCture  of  aloes  j 
called  alfo  hiera  picra.  The  late  London 
Difipenfiatory  has  ordered  this  to  be  made 
of  only  eight  ounces  of  aloes,  and  two 
ounces  of  winter’s  bark  powdered,  and 
put  into  five  quarts  of  white  wine,  which 
is  to  be  fhook  often,  and  kept  in  fufion 
a  week  or  more  without  heat,  and  then 
drained  off  for  ufe. 

Tinctura  the  lead  tinc¬ 

ture,  a  name  given  in  the  late  London 
Difipenfiatory  to  the  tinCture  before  called 
tinCtura  antiphthifica. 

It  is  made  of  fiugar  of  lead  and  green 
vitriol,  each  two  ounces;  of  rectified  fipi¬ 
rit  a  quart.  1  he  falls  are  fieparatcly  to 
be  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  put  into 
the  fipirit  ;  then  the  whole  is  to  dand 
fiome  days  without  heat  to  extraCt  the 
tinCture,  and  afterwards  filtered  through 
paper. 

Tinctura  Senae,  a  form  of  medi¬ 
cine  preferibed  in  the  new  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  and  intended  to  dand  in  the 
place  of  the  medicine  commonly  called 
elixir  fiaiutis,  and  Daffy’s  elixir.  It  is 
thus  made  :  take  doned  laifins  fixteen 
ounces,  leaves  of  fena  a  pound,  carraway 
feeds  an  ounce  and  half,  cardamom -feeds 
half  an  ounce,  proof  fipirit  a  gallon  ;  di¬ 
ged  all  together  without  heat,  and,  when 
the  tinCture  is  well  extracted,  prefis  off 
the  fipirit,  and  filter  it  for  life. 

T 1  n  t  u  R  A  Styptic  a,  a  form  of  medi¬ 
cine  made  with  very  little  trouble  and 
apparatus,  and  fierving  to  fiupply  the 
place  of  that  elaborate  preparation  the 
tinCture  of  Helvetius  ;  it  is  preficribed  in 
the  late  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is 
to  be  made  by  mixing  a  drachm  of  cal- 
c  ned  green  vitriol  with  a  quart  of  French 
brandy,  tinCtuivd  by  the  cafk  ;  this  is  to 
be  (hook  together  that  the  brandy  may 
turn  black,  and  then  drained  off  for  ufe. 
Femb.  Lord .  Difper. 

Tincture  is  alfo  applied  by  the  he¬ 
ralds,  to  the  colour  ufed  in  eficutcheons, 
or  coats  of  arms  ;  under  which  may  be 
iikewifie  reduced  the  two  metals,  or  and 
argent,  beeaufe .often  reprefiented  by  yel¬ 
low  and  white. 

TINGING  of  Marble.  The  art  pf 
doing  this  has,  in  feveral  perfions  hands, 
been  a  very  lucrative  fee  rat,  though  there 
is  Scarce  any  thing  in  it  that  has  not  at 
one  time  or  other  been  publilhed.  Kir- 
cher  has  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the 
fil'd,  who  published  any  thing  practicable 
L  u  about 
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about  it.  This  author  meeting 
(tones  in  fome  cabinets  fuppofed  to  be 
natural,  but  having  figures  too  nice  and 
particular,  to  be  fuppofed  of  nature’s 
making,  and  thefe  not  only  on  the  fur- 
face,  but  funk  through  the  whole  body 
of  the  (tones,  was  at  the  pains  of  find¬ 
ing  out  the  arcift  who  did  the  bufinefs ; 
and  on  his  refufing  to  part  with  the  fe- 
cret  on  any  terms,  this  author,  with 
Albert  Gunter,  a  Saxon,  endeavoured  to 
find  it  out ;  in  w'hich  they  fucceeded  at 
length  very  well.  The  method" is  this  : 
Take  aqua  fortis  and  aqua  regia  of  each 
two  ounces,  fal  armoniac  one  ounce,  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  two  drams,  about  twenty-fix 
grains  of  gold,  and  two  drams  of  pure 
filver  ;  let  the  filver  be  calcined  and  put 
into  a  vial,  and  pour  upon  it  the  aqua 
fortis ;  let  this  (land  fome  time,  then 
evaporate  it,  and  the  remainder  will  fir (1: 
appear  of  a  blue  arid  afterwards  of  a 
black  colour.  Then  put  the  gold  into 
another  vial,  pour  the  aqua  regia  upon  it, 
and  when  it  is  dillolved,  evaporate  it  as 
the  former.  Then  put  the  fpirit  of  wine 
upon  the  fal  armoniac,  and  let  it  be  eva¬ 
porated  in  the  fame  manner.  All  the 
remainders,  and  many  others  made  in 
the  fame  manner  from  other  metals,  dif- 
folved  in  their  proper  acid  menftrua,  are 
to  be  kept  feparate,  and  ufed  with  a 
pencil  on  the  marble.  Thefe  will  pene¬ 
trate  without  the  lead  afliffance  of  heat, 
and  the  figures  being  traced  with  a  pen¬ 
cil  on  the  marble,  the  feveral  parts  are  to 
be  touched  over  with  the  proper  colours, 
and  this  renewed  daily  till  the  colours 
have- penetrated  to  the  defired  depth  into 
the  done.  After  this,  the  mats  may  be 
cut  into  thin  plates,  and  every  one  of 
them  will  have  the  figure  exactly  repre¬ 
sented  on  both  frirfaces,  the  colours  never 
Spreading.  The  niced  method  of  apply¬ 
ing  there,  or  the  other  tinging  fubdances, 
to  marble,  that  is  to  be  wrought  into  any 
ornamental  works,  and  where  the  back 
is  not  expofed  to  view,  is  to  apply  the 
colours  behind,  and  renew  them  jo  often 
till  the  figure  is  Sufficiently  feen  through 
the  furface  on  the  front,  though  it  does 
not  quite  extend  to  it.  This 'is  the  me¬ 
thod  that,  of  all  others,  brings  the  done 
to  a  nearer  refemblance  of  natural  veins 
of  this  kind.  f 

TINNING,  the  covering  or  lining  any 
thing  with  melted  tin,  or  with  tin  re¬ 
duced  to  a  very  fine  leaf.  Looking- 
glafTes  are  foliated,  or  tinned  with  thin 
plates  of  beaten  tin,  the  whole  bignefs  of 
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theglafs,  applied  or  fadened  thereto  by 
means  of  quickfilver. 

TINNITUS  AURIUM,  a  noife  or 
buzzing  in  the  ear,  when  it  receives 
founds  which  do  not  exid,  or  at  lead 
which  arc  not  produced  by  the  motion  of 
the  external  air  ;  and  the  ear  being  filled 
with  a  certain  fpecies  of  Sound,  cannot 
admit  other  founds,  unlefs  they  are  very 
violent.  The  tinnitus  is  of  two  kinds, 
the  one  proceeding  from  a  drdemperature 
of  the  organ  of  hearing,  the' other  from 
a  diforder  of  the  brain. 

TIPSTAFF,  an  officer  who  attends 
the  judges  with  a  kind  of  (faff  tipt  with 
filver,  and  takes  into  his  charge  all  pri- 
foners  who  are  committed  or  turned  over 
at  a  judge’s  chambers, 

TIRE,  orTEER.  of  Gum ,  in  the  Sea 
language,  a  row  of  cannon  placed  along 
a  (hip’s  fide,  either  above,  upon  deck,  or 
below,  didinguifhed  by  the  epithets  of 
upper  and  lower  tires. 

TITANS,  in  the  heathen  mythology, 
the  offspring  of  Titan,  the  elder  brother* 
of  Saturn,  upon  whom,  and  his  Son  Ju¬ 
piter,  they  made  war,  in  order  to  recover 
the  Sovereignty  of  which  Titan  had  been’ 
deprived.  The  poets  reprefent  them  as 
a  race  of  giants,  fprung  from  the  earth, 
and- invading  heaven  ;  and  tell  us,  that 
Jupiter  ‘overcame  them  with  thunder,, 
and  drove  them  down  to  the  very  bottom 
of  hell. 

TITHES,  in  law,  denote  the  tenth- 
part  of  the  inereafe  that  annually  arifes 
from  the  profits  of  lands,  and  the  in- 
du dry  of  the  paiifhioners,  which  is  pay¬ 
able  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parfon  of 
the  parifh.  Tithes,  it  is  obferved,  are 
of  three  kinds,  predial,  perfbnal,  and 
mixed.  Predial  tithes  are  Such  as  imme¬ 
diately  arife  from  the  land,  whether  it  bs 
by  manuring,  or  its  own  nature  ;  as  corn* 
grain,  hay,  wood,  fruit,  and  herbs, 
which  are  (aid  to  be  due  without  the  de¬ 
ducting  the  cods.  Perfonal  tithes  are 
thofe  which  only  arife  from  a  perfon's 
labour  and  indutrry,  they  being  a  tenth 
part  of  his  gains  in  trade,  <&&.  after 
charges  deducted ;  but  this  is  Seldom 
paid  in  England,  and  when  it  is,  it  is 
always  due  by  cufiom,  and  payable  where 
the  party  dwells,  hears  divine  Service, 
&c.  Mixed  tithes  are  fuch  as  arife  not 
direCEy  from  the  ground,  but  from  cattle 
and  other  things  that  receive  their  nou- 
riffiinent  from,  and  are  maintained  there¬ 
out;  as  calves,  coirs,  pigs,  wool,  lambs, 
miik,  8cc.  Tithes  are' further  divided 
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jnto  great  and  {mail  ;  great,  are  corn, 
hay,  and  wood ;  fmall  comprehend  all 
other  predial  tithes  befides  corn,  &c.  as 
likewife  fuch  tithes  as  are  perfonal  and 
mixed  :  the  great  tithes  generally  belong 
to  the  reddor,  and  the  fmall  to  the  vicar. 
It  has  been  held,  that  where  land  is  bar¬ 
ren,  and  not  manurable  without  extraor¬ 
dinary  charge,  fuch  land  being  converted 
into  tillage,  Ihall,  for  the  firii  leven  years 
after  the  improvement,  be  free  from  pay¬ 
ing  tithes  ;  but  during  that  fpace  of  time 
it  ihall  pay  fuch  fmall  tithes,  as  have 
been  ufually  paid  before,  and  afterwards 
the  full  tithe,  according  as  it  is  improved  : 
ncverthelefs,  if  land  is  lulfered  to  be  over¬ 
ran  with  bulhes,  or  become  unprofitable- 
through  want  of  hufbandry,  in  that  cafe 
it  cannot  properly  be  called  barren  ;  and  if 
the  fame  be  grubbed  up,  or  ploughed  and 
lowed,  it  immediately  pays  tithes.  As 
to  corn  it  is  tithed  by  the  tenth  cock,  or 
fheaf,  which  if  the  owner  does  not  fet  out, 
he  is  liable  to  an  action  upon  the  ftatute  ; 
likewife  where  a  parifhioner  will  not  low 
the  land,  the  parfon  may  bring  his  adtion 
againrt  him.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  tithes  are  fet  forth,  if  the  parfon  do 
mot  carry  them  away  in  a  reafonable  lime, 
but  lets  the  fame  be  too  long  on  the 
ground,  to  the  prejudice  thereof,  he  may 
be  alfo  fubjedt  to  an  aftion. 

Where  a  quaker  refufes  either  to  pay 
or  compound  for  great  or  fmall  tithes,  the 
two  next  juftices  of  the  peace  may,  on 
complaint  thereof  made,  fummon  fuch 
quaker  before  them,  and  after  examining 
the  matter  of  complaint  on  oath,  may, 
by  order  under  their  hands  and  feals,  di- 
red!  the  payment  in  all  cafes  under  ten 
pounds.  And  if,  after  fuch  order  made, 
the  quaker  refufes  to  comply  therewith, 
any  one  of  the  juftices  may  by  warrant 
order  the  fame  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs, 
&c.  See  7  and  8  Wil.  Ilf.  c.  34.  which, 
by  1.  Geo.  I.  c.  6.  is  made  perpetual. 

TITLE,  an  appellation  of  dignity,  or 
quality,  given  to  princes,  and  other  per- 
fons  of  ditfinddion.  Thus,  the  title  of  his 
Britannic  majefty,  is  king  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  France,  and  Ireland;  that  of  the 
French  king,  is  king  of  France  and  Na¬ 
varre  :  and  fo  of  others.  The  pope  af- 
fumes  the  title  of  holinefs,  and  the  cardi¬ 
nals  that  of  eminence,  &c. 

Title,  in  law,  denotes  any  right 
which  a  perfon  has  to  the  pofTeflion  of  a 
thing;  or  an  authentic  inftrument,  where¬ 
by  he  can  prove  his  right. 

As  to  the  titles  of  the  clergy,  they  de- 
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note  certain  places  wherein  they  may  ex- 
ercife  their  functions.  There  are  feveral 
reafons  why  a  church  is  called  Titulus  ; 
but  that  which  feems  to  be  the  bell,  is 
becaufe  antiently  the  name  of  the  faint  to 
whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  was  en¬ 
graved  on  the  porch,  as  a  lign  that  the 
faint  had  a  title  to  that  church  :  and  from 
thence  the  church  itfelf  was  afterwards 
called  Titulus.  In  this  fenfe  a  title  figni- 
fies  the  church  to  which  a  clergyman  was 
admitted,  and  where  he  is  conftanlly  to 
refide  :  and  by  the  cannons  none  Ihall  be 
ordained  without  a  title.  This  is  in  order 
to  keep  out  fuch  from  the  miniflry  who, 
for  want  of  maintenance,  might  bring  a 
difgrace  upon  the  church,  can.  31.  In. 
ihort,  according  to  fome  writers,  fuch  a 
title  is  an  artutance  of  being  preferred  to 
an  ecclefiaftical  benefice  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a 
certificate  that  the  clerk  is  provided  of 
fome  church  or  place,  or  where  the  bifhop 
that  ordains  him,  intends  fhortly  to  admit 
him  to  a  benefice  or  curacy  then  void. 

TITMOUSE,  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
of  birds,  the  beak  of  which  is  of  a  tubu¬ 
lated  form,  and  the  point  of  the  tongue 
truncated.  Of  this  genus  there  are  many 
elegant  fpecies,  among  which  the  crefted 
and  blue  titmoufe  are  not  the  lead  beauti¬ 
ful. 

TITUBATION,  or  Trepidation, 
a  kind  of  libration,  or  fhaking,  which 
the  ancient  aftronomers  attributed  to  the 
cryflalline  heavens,  in  order  to  account 
for  certain  irregularities  which  they  ob- 
ferved  in  the  motions  of  the  planets. 

TITULAR,  denotes  a  perfon  inverted 
with  a  title,  in  virtue  of  which  he  holds 
an  office  or  benefice,  whether  he  perform 
the  functions  thereof  or  not.  The  appel¬ 
lation  of  titular  is  frequently  alfo  given  to 
a  perfon  who  has  the  title  and  right  of  an 
office  or  benefice,  but  without  having 
portertion,  or  difeharging  the  functions 
thereof. 

*  TITYUS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the 
fon  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Elara,  the 
daughter  of  the  river  Orchomenius.  Ela¬ 
ra  becoming  pregnant,  Jupiter,  to  avoid 
the  refentment  of  Juno,  concealed  her  in 
a  cavern,  till  (he  bore  Tityus,  who  being 
very  large,  file  died  in  labour.  The  in¬ 
fant  being  nourilhed  by  the  earth,  grew 
to  a  monftrous  bulk,  and  refided  in  Pa- 
noptea,  became  formidable  for  his  rapine 
and  cruelty,  till  he  was  killed  by  Apollo 
for  endeavouring  to  ravifh  Latona  ;  when 
being  cart  into  Tartarus,  he  was  chained 
on  his  back,  and  covered  with  his  body 
U  u  3,  nine 
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nine  acres.  In  this  pofture  two  vultures 
con'inually  preyed  on  his  liver,  which 
grew  again  with  the  moon. 

TMESIS,  in  grammar,  a  figure  where¬ 
by  a  compound  word  is  feparated  into 
two  parts,  and  one  or  more  words  pla¬ 
ced  between  them  :  thus,  for  quacunque\ 
Virgil  fays,  qua  me  cunque  vacant  terra, 
Sec. 

TOAD,  Rubeta,  in  zoology,  belongs 
to  the  fame  genus  with  the  common  frog. 
See  Frog. 

The  toad  is  larger  than  the  frog,  with 
a  thick  body,  a  broad  bade,  and  the  bel¬ 
ly  fwelled  and  inflated  :  its  fkin  is  confi- 
derably  thick,  and  full  of  tubercles,  of  a 
dufky  and  blackifh  colour  on  the  back, 
and  fpotted  on  the  belly  :  it  is  naturally 
a  loathfome  and  difagreeable  objerfi. 

TOBACCO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  whole  flower  is  monopetalous  and 
funnel- fliaped ;  the  tube  is  longer  than 
the  cup ;  and  the  limb,  which  fpreads  o~ 
pen  is  divided  into  five  acute-pointed  fer¬ 
ments;  the  ftamina  confifts  of  five  fubu- 
lated  filaments,  topped  with  oblong  an- 
therse  ;  the  fruit  is  an  oval  capfuie,  with 
a  furrow  on  both  fides,  opening  at  the 
top  in  two  cells,  which  contains  a  great 
many  rough  kidney  fhaped  feeds.  There 
are  feveral  fpecies  of  tobacco ;  the  flowers  of 
Rome  are  lels  acute-pointed  than  others; 
they  are  all  natives  of  America,  and 
brought  originally  from  thence,  and  at 
firft  were  in  great  edeem  for  their  medici¬ 
nal  qualities.  This  plant  was  not  known 
in  Europe,  till  after  the  difeovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica  by  the  Spaniards  :  The  Americans  on 
the  continent  cjll  it  petum  and  thofe  of  the 
iilands  yoli.  It  was  fird  brought  into  Eu¬ 
rope  by  M.Nicot,  from  the  ifland  Tobago, 
in  America,  about  the  year  1560,  whence 
its  English  name;  and  is  now  cultivated  for 
medicinal  ufe  in  our  gardens.  It  is  peren¬ 
nial,  as  is  faid,  in  America  ;  and  annual 
with  us.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  feveral 
parts  of  America,  particularly  in  the  Ca- 
ribbe  Iilands,  Virginia,  &c.  where  they 
are  forced  to  mix  afhes  with  the  foil,  to 
prevent  its  riling  too  thick.  After  low¬ 
ing.  they  water  it  every  day ;  and  on  ve¬ 
ry  hot  days  cover  it  up,  to  prevent  its  be¬ 
ing  fcorched  by  the  fun. 

The  marks  of  good  twid-tobacco,  are  a 
fine  firming  cut,  and  an  agreeable  fmell. 
Tobacco  is  either  taken  by  way  of  fnuff, 
as  a  dernutatory,  or  as  a  maflicatory,  by 
chewing  it  in  the  mouth,  or  by  fmoak- 
ing  it  in  a  pipe.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  ta¬ 
ken  in  little  longifh  pellets  put  up  the 
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nofe,  where  it  is  found  to  produce  very 
good  elFefls,  to  attract  a  deal  of  water  or 
pit u ita,  unload  the  head,  refolve  catarrhs, 
and  make  a  free  refpiration  ;  for  thefub- 
tile  parts  of  the  tobacco  in  infpiration, 
are  carried  into  the  trachea  and  lungs, 
where  they  loofen  the  peccant  humours 
adhering  thereto,  and  promote  expecto¬ 
ration.  Some  have  left  this  tobacco  in 
their  nofes  all  night  ;  but  tins  is  found  to 
occafion  vomitting  the  next  morning. 
Another  thing  charged  on  this  way  of  ap¬ 
plication,  is,  that  it  weakens  the  fight. 
When  taken  in  great  quantities  in  the 
way  of  fnuff,  it  is  found  to  prejudice  the 
fimelling,  greatly  diminifhes  the  appetite, 

I  and  in  time  gives  rife  to  a  phthifis.  That 
|  taken  in  the  way  of  fmoak,  dries  and 
j  damages  the  brain.  Borrhi,  in  a  let- 
;  ter  to  Bartholine,  mentions  a  perfon  who, 
i  through  excels  of  fmoking,  had  dried  his 
[  brain  to  that  degree,  that  after  his  death 
(  there  was  nothing  found  in  his  fkull  but 
i  a  little  black  lump,  confiding  of  mere 
]  membranes. 

TOD  of  Wool ,  a  quantity  containing 
twenty-eight  pounds,  or  two  Hone. 

TOES,  called  by  anatomifis  digit i pedis,, 
the  extreme  divifions  of  the  feet,  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  fingers  of  the  hands.  They 
bones  of  the  toes  of  both  feet  are  twenty- 
fix  in  number,  fometimes  twenty-eight; 
being  much  flenderer,  except  that  of  the 
great  toe,  than  thofe  of  the  fingers  :  they 
have  alfo  a  much  lels  free  motion  than 
thofe  of  the  fingers  :  the  great  toe  has  on¬ 
ly  two  bones,  and  the  reft  three  ;  except 
the  little  toe  in  very  old  people,  in  whom, 
the  two  extreme  phalanges  of  the  little 
toe  grow  together,  ho  as  to  form  only  one 
bone  ;  whence  we  find,  in  this  cafe,  fewer 
bones  in  each  foot  than  thirteen. 

TOGA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  wide 
woollen  gown  or  mantle  ;  which  feems 
to  have  been  of  a  femi-circular  form, 
without  fleevcs  ;  differing  both  in  richnefs 
and  largenefs,  according  to  the  circunt- 
fiances  of  the  wearer,  and  ufed  only  upon 
occafion  of  appearing  in  public.  Every 
body  knows  that  the  toga  was  the 
difiinguifhing  mark  of  a  Roman  :  hence 
the  jus  togas,  or  privilege  of  the  toga, 
was  the  fame  with  the  privilege  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  citizen  ;  that  is,  the  right  of  wear¬ 
ing  a  Roman  habit,  and  of  taking,  as 
they  explain  it,  fire  and  water  through 
the  Roman  empire. 

TOILS,  fnares  or  nets  ufed  by  hunters 
for  catching  wild  beads,  as  deer,  Sic. 

TOILER,  a  fine  cloth  of  linen,  filk, 
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or  tapeflry,  fpread  over  the  table  in  a  bed¬ 
chamber  or  dreffin?  room,  to  undrefs  and 
drefs  upon. 

TOISE,  a  French  meafure  containing 
fix  of  their  feet  or  a  fathom, 

TOISON  d’or,  a  term,  in  heraldry, 
for  a  golden  fleece,  which  is  fometimes 
borne  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

TOLERATION,  in  matters  of  reli 
gion,  is  either  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  Ci¬ 
vil  toleration,  is  an  impunity  and  fafety 
granted  by  the  (late  to  every  feet  that 
does  not  maintain  doftrines  in  eon  filient 
with  the  public  peace  :  and  ecclefialhcal 
toleration,  is  the  allowance  which  the 
church  grants  to  its  members  to  dither  in 
certain  opinions,  not  reputed  fundamen¬ 
tals.  'S  he  term  toleration  has  made  a 
great  figure  in  the  difputes  among  protef- 
tants,  who  have  been  exceedingly  divided 
about  the  meafures  of  toleration,  on  the 
degrees  to  which  heretics  and  fcifmatics 
are,  or  are  not  to  be  fullered. 

TOLL,  in  law,  a  tax  or  cufiom  paid 
for  paifage,  or  for  the  liberty  of  felling 
goods  in  a  market  or  fair.  Hence,  toll- 
booth  is  a  place  in  a  town  where  goods 
are  weighed,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  du¬ 
ties  thereon. 

TOLUIFER A,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  five  petals,  which  are  inferted- 
into  the  cup  ;  four  of  thefe  are  ftraight 
and  equal  in  fize,  and  are  a  little  longer 
than  the  cup  ;  but  the  fifth  is  twice  as 
large  as  thefe,  and  is  cordated  at  the  end, 
and  has  an  unguis  of  the  length  of  the 
pup.  The  frtjit  and  feeds  are  yet  un¬ 
known.  It  is  fo  called,  from  its  pro¬ 
ducing  the  balfam  of  Peru.  See  Balf-mi. 

TOMB  includes  both  the  grave  or  fe- 
pulchre  wherein  a  defundt  is  interred, 
and  the  monument  erected  to  preferve 
his  memory. 

TOME,  in  matters  of  literature,  de¬ 
notes  a  bound  book,  or  writing  that  juft 
makes  a  volume. 

TOMENTUM,  properly  fignifies 
flocks  or  locks  of  wool  ;  but  by  botanists 
is  ufed  for  that  foft  downy  matter  which 
grows  on  the  leaves  of  forne  plants. 

TONE,  or  Tune,  in  mufic,  a  pro¬ 
perty  of  found,  whereby  it  comes  undei 
the  relation  of  grave  and  acute  ;  or  it  is 
fhe  degree  of  elevation  any  found  has, 
from  the  degree  of  twifenefis  of  the  vibra 
tions  of  the  parts  of  fonorous  bodies. 
Tone  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  or  interval  of  tune,  whereby 
a  found  may  be  cither  raifed  or  1  owe  Kid 


from  one  extreme  of  a  concord  to  the  •- 
ther,  fo  as  ftiil  to  produce  true  melody. 

TONGUE,  in  anatomy,  the  primary 
organ  of  talie  and  fpeech  ;  the  figure  of 
which  approaches  in  fome  degree  to  py¬ 
ramidal;  its  anterior  part  being  called 
apex,  and  its  poderior  part  the  bale  or 
root.  The  upper  fide  is  not  quite  fiat, 
but  a  little  convex,  and  divided  into  two 
lateral  halves,  by  a  dial  low  deprefled 
line  called  linea  linguae  mediana.  The 
dges  are  thinner  than  the  other  parts, 
and  a  little  rounded  as  well  as  the  point. 
The  lower  fide  reaches  only  from  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  tongue  to  the 
point.  The  tongue  is  principally  com- 
po.ed  of  very  foft  flelhy  fibres,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  a  peculiar  medullary  fub- 
fiance,  and  difpofed  in  various  manners. 
Many  of  thefe  fibres  are  confined  to  the 
tongue  without  going  any  farther  ;  the 
rdf  form  feparate  mufcles,  which  go  out 
from  it  in  different  ways,  and  are  in¬ 
ferted  in  other  parts  :  all  the  upper  fide 
of  the  tongue  is  covered  by  a  thick  mem¬ 
brane  of  a  papillary  texture,  upon  which 
lies  another  very  fine  membrane  like  a 
kind  of  epidermis,  which  is  likewife  con¬ 
tinued  over  the  lowed  fide,  but  without 
papillae. 

Tongue-Tied,  the  popular  name 
for  a  diftemper  of  the  tongue  in  children, 
when  it  is  tied  down  too  elofe  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mouth,  by  a  ligament  connected 
ail  along  its  middle,  and  called  its  frs- 
n ulu.m,  which  requires  to  be  divided,  to 
give  the  tongue  its  proper  motion. 

TONIC,  in  medicine,  is  applied  to  a 
certain  motion  of  the  mufcles,  wherein 
the  fibres,  being  extended,  continue  their 
exten'fions,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the 
part  teems  immoveable,  though  in  rea¬ 
lity  it  be  in  motion. 

TONSILS,  in  anatomy,  two  remark¬ 
able  (dands  fituated  one  on  each  fide  of 
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the  mouth,  near  the  uvula,  and  com¬ 
monly  called  alnlonds  of  the  ears,  from 
their  vt-fembling  almonds  in  figure.  Their 
uL  is  to  feerete  a  mucous  homour  for  lu¬ 
bricating  the  p adages  :  this  they  difi- 
charge  by  feverai  irregular  but  confpicu- 
ou  •  loraminse  into  the  mouth.  The  ton- 
fils  are  •  apt  to  be  inflamed  from  taking 
cold,  for  which  Heiller  firfi:  advifes  a 
gentle  purge  of  tamarinds,  fena,  and 
cream  of  tartar  :  and  this  is  to  be  repeat¬ 
ed  to  the  third  and  fourth  dole,  if  there 
be  occafion  :  in  the  intermediate  times, 
the  diaphoretic,  attemperating,  and  ni¬ 
trous  medicines  are  to  be  given  in  povv- 
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€'ers,  and  a  large  quantity  of  diluting  li¬ 
quors  allowed,  which  fhould  be  gently 
acidulated,  and  have  a  lm all  quantity  of 
nitre  diflolved  in  them  :  gargarifms  made 
of  decodtions  of  bidort-root,  red  roles, 
and  other  gentle  adringents,  are  alfo  to 
be  frequently  ufed ;  and  the  frequent 
walhing  the  feet  in  warm  water  often  has 
a  very  remarkable  good  effedl. 

This  is  a  very  trouhlefome  complaint, 
and  with  fome  perfons  is  apt  to  return 
very  frequently ;  the  belt  preservative  a- 
gainft  it  is  a  moderate  diet  and  bleed  - 
in g,  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  arm  or  foot.  Some  have 
found  it  necehary  to  open  an  iffue  in  the 
arm,  in  this  cafe,  and  have  been  by  this 
means  perfectly  cured,;  but  on  its  drying 
•up  have  always  found  the  difeafe  return. 

1  ONSURE,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
a  particular  manner  of  fhaving  or  clip¬ 
ping  the  hair  of  ecclefiadics  or  monks. 
Tne  ancient  tonfure  of  the  clergy  was 
nothing  more  than  polling  the  head,  and 
cutting  the  hair  to  a  moderate  degree,  for 
the  fake  of  decency  and  gravity  :  and  the 
fame  obfervation  is  true  with  refpedl  to 
the  tonfure  of  the  ancient  monks.  But 
the 'Romanics  have  carried  the  affair  of 
tonfure  much  farther  ;  the  candidate  for 
it  kneeling  before  the  bifhop,  who  cuts 
his  hair  in  five  different  parts  of  the 
head,  viz.  before,  behind,  on  each  fide, 
and  on  the  crown. 

TOOL,  among  mechanics,  denotes  in 
general  any  Small  inflrument,  ufed  as 
well  for  making  other  more  complex  in¬ 
struments  and  machines,  as  in  moff  ope- 
rations  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

TOOTH,  in  anatomy,  a  little,  hard, 
Smooth  bone,  Rt  in  the  gums,  aisd  fer- 
ving  to  madicate  or  chew  the  food,  Sec. 

As  tp  the  cltanfmg  of  foul  teeth,  fee 
Dentifrice. 

f  ooth-DrAwisg,  the  operation  of 
pulling  out  a  carious,  or  othervvife  in¬ 
jured  tooth.  1  his  art,  according  to  Ci¬ 
cero,  was  invented  by  iEfculapius,  in 
whole  temple  the  ancients  hung  up  a 
pair  of  leaden  pullicans,  very  properly 
Signifying  that  no  teeth  were  fit  to  be  1 
pulled  our,  but  fuch  as  might  be  removed 
with  a  leaden  forceps;  that  is,  fuch  as 
were  loofe  and  ready  to  fall  out  of  them- 
Tcives  ;  for  they  very  little  confult  their 
own  welfare,  who  pull  out  their  teeth 
while  firm  and  found  :  for  drawing  the 
teeth  is  not  only  a  painful  operation,  but 
often  brings  on  bad  accidents,  and  fome- 
times  even  hazards  the  patient’s  life. 

1  coth  drawing,  however  wrong  in 
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many  cafes,  yet  is  certainly  right  andne- 
ccflary  in  others,  i.  In  children,  for 
the  removing  their  ladteal,  or  deciduous 
teeth  ;  for  when  thefe  are  left  too  long  in 
their  fockets,  they  difplace  the  new  ones, 
and  turn  them  awry.  z.  In  infants  it  is 
alfo  neeelTary  to  draw  fuch  teeth  as  grow 
out  of  the  palate,  or  out  of  improper 
parts  of  the  mouth,  and  are  placed  fo  as 
to  impede  their  fpeaking  or  fucking.  3. 
In  the  tooth- ach  proceeding  from  a 
tooth’s  being  carious,  and  giving  way  to 
no  medicides,  drawing  is  the  laft  refort, 
and  is  absolutely  neeelTary.  4.  Thofe 
teeth  ought  to  be  drawn  which  by  their 
irregular  figure  and  pofition  lacerate  the 
gums  and  lips,  and  cannot  be  brought 
into  fhape  by  the  file.  And  laffly,  it  is 
fometimes  neceffary  to  draw  a  tooth  for 
the  curing  a  fibula,  or  ulceration  of  the 
gums  near  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 

The  regular  method  of  drawing  them 
is  this  :  if  the  tooth  is  in  the  lower  jaw, 
the  patient  muft  be  feated  on  a  low  feat, 
or  on  the  floor  ;  and  if  in  the  upper  jaw, 
he  mud  be  placed  on  a  high  ftool,  or 
table  ;  then  the  proper  inflrument  is  to 
be  Selected,  and  the  tooth  carefully  drawn 
as  a  nail  out  of  a.  piece  of  wood.  But 
this  muff  never  be  done  while  the  gums 
are  inflamed,  levelled,  or  othervvife  dis¬ 
tempered. 

TOP  of  a  Ship,  a  round  fra  me.  of  boards 
lying  upon  the  crofs-trees  near  the  head 
of  the  mad;  here  they  furl  and  loofe 
the  top-fail,  See. 

Top-Arm® ur  in  a  Ship  wf  War,  a 
kind  of  cloths  hung  about  the  round-tops 
of  the  maffs  for  lhew;  and  alfo  to  hide 
the  men  which  are  on  {op  in  a  fight,  who 
lie  there  to  fling  dink  pots,  Sec.  or  to 
fire  fmall  (hot  down  on  the  enemy,  in 
cafe  of  boarding. 

Top-Masts  of  a  Ship,  are  four, 
which  are  made  fad  and  fettled  unto  the 
heads  of  the  main-mad,  fore-mad,  miz- 
zen-maft,  and  bow'-fprit  refpeftively. 

Top-Gallant  Masts  of  a  Ship, 
are  two,  viz.  main-top-gallant  mad, 
and  fore-top-gal!ant  mad,  which  are 
fmall  round  pieces  of  timber,  fet  on  their 
refpective  top-mads  ;  on  the  top  of  which 
mads  are  fet  the  dag-daffs,  on  which 
the  colours,  as  flags,  pendants,  Sec. 
hang. 

Top-Ropes  of  a  Ship,  thofe  with 
which  the  top-mads  are  fet  or  druck  ; 
they  are  received  through  a  great  block 
which  is  Seized  on  one  fide  under  the  cap, 
and  then  :are  reeved  through  the  heel  of 
the  top-mad,  where  is  a’  brafis  fbiver 
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placed  athwart  Clips ;  after  this  they  are  i 
brought  up  and  fattened  on  either  fide  ; 
the  cap  with  a  ring  ;  the  other  part  of 
them  comes  down  by  the  ties,  and  lo  is 
reeved  into  the  knight-head  ;  and,  when 
it  is  to  be  heaved,  it  is  brought  to  the 
capdan.  Thefe  top-ropes  belong  only  to 
the  main  and  fore -m aft. 

Top-Sails  and  Top-Gai.lAnt- 
Sails  of  a  Ship ,  are  thofe  belonging  to 
:  the  top-mafts  and  top-gallant-mad. 

Top  a  Starboard,  on  b@ard a  fhip, 
a  word  of  command  to  hale  upon  the 
larboard  lift. 

Top  the  Yard-arms ,  on  board  a  fhip,  a 
word  of  command  to  make  the  yards  hang 
higher  or  lower. 

TOPAZ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  gem 
called  by  the  ancients  chryfolite,  as  being 
of  a  gold  colour. 

TOPHUS,  in  medicine,  denotes  a 
chalky  or  ftony  concretion  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  as  the  bladder,  kidneys,  & c. 
but  efpecially  in  the  joints. 

TOPIC,  in  rhetoric,  a  probable  argu¬ 
ment,  drawn  from  the  feveral  circumdan- 
ees  of  a  fa<ft,  &c. 

TOPICS,  or  Topi  cal  Medicines, 
the  fame  with  external  ones,  or  thole  ap¬ 
plied  outwardly-  to  fome  difeafed  and 
painful  part :  fuch  are  plafters,  cata- 
plafms,  unguents,  See. 

TOPOGRAPHY,  a  defeription  or 
draught  of  fome  particular  place,  or  fmall 
traCt  of  land,  as  that  of  a  city  or  town, 
manor  or  tenement,  field,  garden,  houfe, 
caftle,  or  the  like,  fuch  as  furveyors  fet 
out  in  their  plots,  or  make  draughts  of, 
for  the  information  and  fatisfaCtion  of  the 
proprietors. 

TORCH,  a  luminary  ufed  in  feveral 
church-ceremonics,  funerals,  See.  and 
more  ufually  called  a  flambeau. 

TORDYLIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  umbellated; 
and  the  principal  umbel  is  compofed  of 
many  fmall  ones,  compounded  of  many 
rays;  the  involucrum  of  the  great  umbel 
is- compofed.  of  narrow  leaves,  as  long  as 
the  rays  of  the  umbel ;  thofe  ot  the  rays 
are  half  the  length  ;  the  umbels  are  de¬ 
formed;  the  flowers  have  five  heart-fhap- 
ed  indexed  petals,  which  are  equal;  they 
have  each  five  hair-like  flamina  terminat¬ 
ed  by  (ingle  fummits,  and  a  roundifh  ger- 
raen  fituated  under  the  flower,  fupporting 
two  fmall  ftyles  crowned  by  obtufe  Rig- 
mas.  The  germen  afterwards  turn  to  a 
roundifh  comprefled  fruit,  longitudinally 
indented,  dividing  in  two  parts  each  con- 
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taining  one  roundifh  compreffed  feed  with 
an  indented  border. 

TORE,  in  architecture,  a  large  round 
moulding,  ufed  in  the  bafes  of  columns. 

T  OREU  1  ICE,  that  pare  of  fculpture 
otherwife  called  turning. 

TORIES,  or  Torys,  in  the  hiftory  of 
England,  a  faClion  or  party  oppofed  to 
the  whigs.  The  tories  are  great  (ticklers 
for  die  prerogative  of  the  crown,  as  the 
whigs  are  for  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  people  :  though,  in  truth,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  moderate  people  of  both 
parties  do  not  materially  differ. 

TORMENTIL,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  with  a  rofaceous  flower,  confiding 
of  four  obverfely  cordated,  plane,  and  pa¬ 
tent  petals  ;  the  flamina  are  fixteen  tubu¬ 
lated  filaments,  about  half  the  length  of 
the  cup;  the  feeds  are  eight  in  number*, 
oblong,  obtufely  acuminated,  and  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  cup,  which  forms  a  kind  ef  glo- 
bofe  capfuie. 

Tormentil-root  has  an  auftere  dyptic 
fade,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour  ;  it  is  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  and 
efficacious  vegetable  adringents  :  there  arc 
alfo  a  tinCture  and  a  diddled  water  of  it, 
the  former  of  which  poddies  ail  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  Ample. 

TORMINA,  in  medicine,  a  term 
fometimes  ufed  to  exprefspain  in  general* 
but  more  particularly  a  fpecies  of  pain 
called  tormina  ventris,  or  aivi,  in  Englifii 
the  gripes. 

TORNADO,  or  Turn  A  do,  a  hid¬ 
den  and  violent  guff  of  wind  from  all 
points  of  the  compafs,  frequent  on  the 
coad  of  Guinea, 

TORPEDO,  in  natural  hidory,  a  fea. 
filh,  famed,  both  among  the  ancient  and 
modern  naturalids,  for  a  remarkable 
numbnefs  wherewith  it  (hikes  the  arm  of 
thofe  that  touch  it. 

The  torpedo  is  a  flat  fiffi,  much  refem- 
bling  the  thornback  ;  fufficientiy  deferibed 
in  mod  treatifes  of  fifties,  and  commonly 
found  among  the  coads  of  Provence,  Gal- 
cony,  & c.  where  the  people  eat  it  without 
danger.  Upon  touching  the  torpedo  with 
the  finger,  it  frequently,  though  not  al¬ 
ways  happens,  that  the  perfon  feels  an 
unufual  painful  numbnefs,  which  fudden- 
ly  feizes  the  arm  up  to  the  elbow,  and 
fometimes,  to  the  very  fhoulder  or  head. 
The  pain  is  a  very  particular  fpecies,  and 
■  not  to  be  deferibed  by  any  words  :  yeC 
.  Mcffieurs  Lorenzini  Borelii,  Redi,  and 
•  Reaumur,  who  all  felt  it  feverdy,  obferve 
it  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  that  pain- 
1  fat. 
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fill  fen  fat' ion  felt  in  the  arm,  upon  fink¬ 
ing  the  elbow  violently  againfl  a  hard 
body  :  though,  M.  Reaumur  allures  us, 
this  gives  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  it. 

Its  chief  force  is  at  the  inftant  it  begins; 
it  lads  but  a  few  moments,  and  then  va- 
n ilhes  entirely.  If  a  man  do  not  actually 
touch  the  torpedo,  how  near  foever  he 
holds  his  hand,  he  feels  nothing  :  if  he 
touch  it  with  a  (lick,  he  feels  a  faint  effect  : 
if  he  feels  it  through  the  interpofition  of 
any  pretty  thin  body,  the  numbnefs  is 
felt  very  confiderably ;  if  the  hand  be 
prefled  very  flrong  againfl  it,  the  numb- 
riels  is  the  lefs,  but  (till  drone-  enough  to 
oblige  a  man  fpeedily  to  let  go. 

M.  Reaumur  accounts  for  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  torpedo  in  this  manner  : 
The  torpedo,  like  other  fiat  fifties,  is  not 
abfolutely  flat,  but  its  back,  or  rather  all 
the  upper  part  of  its  body,  a  little  convex: 
when  it  did  not,  or  would  not  produce 
any  numbnefs  in  fuch  as  touched  it,  its 
back,  he  found,  always  preferred  its  na¬ 
tural  convexity  ;  but  whenever  it  would 
difpofe  ilfelf  to  refent  a  touch  or  thru  ft,  if 
gradually  diminilhed  the  convexity  of  the 
back  parts  of  the  body ;  fometimes  only 
Tendering  them  flat,  and  fometimes  even 
concave. 

The  very  next  moment  the  numbnefs 
always  begins  to  ftize  the  arm  ;  the  fin¬ 
gers  that  touched,  were  obliged  to  give- 
back,  and  all  the  fiat  and  concave  part  of 
the  body  was  again  feen  convex  :  and 
whereas  it  only  became  flat  infenllbly,  it 
returned  to  its  convexity  fo  fwiftly,  that 
one  could  not  perceive  any  fiaflage  from 
the  one  to  the  other  (late. 

The  mo- ion  of  the  ball  out  of  a  mulket 
is  not,  perhaps,  much  quicker  than  that 
of  the  filh  re-afluming  its  htuation  ;  at 
leafl,  the  one  is  not  more  perceivable  than 
the  other.  —  It  is  from  this  fudden  flrokc 
that  the  numbnefs  of  the  arm  arifes,  and 
accordingly  the  pcrfon,  when  he  be¬ 
gins  to  feel  it,  imagines  that  his  fingers 
have  been  violently  ftruck.  It  is  the  mere 
velocity  of  the  flroke  that  produces  the' 
numbnefs. 

M  Du  Hamel,  in  his  Hi  dory  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  anno  1677,  men¬ 
tions  a  kind  of  torpedo,  which  he  com¬ 
pares  to  conger  eels.  M.  Richer,  from 
whom  he  has  the  account,  affirms,  on  his 
knowledge,  that  they  numb  the  arm 
Rrengly,  when  touched  with  a  fluff,  and 
that  their  c fleets  even  produce  vertigos, 

T  O  R  QJJ  E,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a 
round  roil  of  doth,  twilled  and  fluffed  ; 
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flieh  as  the  bandage,  frequently  feen  id 
armories,  about  the  heads  of  Moors,  &c. 
It  is  always  of  the  two  principal  colours 
of  the  coat ;  and  is  accounted  the  leafl 
honourable  decoration  worn  on  the  hel¬ 
met,  by  way  of  creft. 

TORREFAC  I  ION,  in  chermflry,  the 
roa  fling  or  fcorching  of  a  body  by  the  fire, 
in  order  to  difeharge  a  part  either  unne- 
ceflary  or  hurtful  in  another  operation  ;  as 
fuiphur  is  thus  discharged  from  1  an  ore, 
before  the  metal  can  be  obtained  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

T  ORRENT,  in  geography,  a  tempo¬ 
rary  flfeam  of  water,  falling  fuddenly 
from  mountains,  whereon  there, have  been 
great  rains,  or  an  extraordinary  thaw  of 
fnow. 

TORRID  Zone,  among  geographers* 
denotes  the  trad  of  earth  lying  under  the 
line,  and.  extending  on  each  fide  to  the 
two  tropics,  or  to  23  degrees  and  a  half 
of  latitude.  The  ancients  believed  the 
torrid  zone  uninhabitable :  but  from  the 
late  navigations  we  learn,  that  the  excef- 
five  heat  of  the  day  there-  is  tempered  by 
the  coldnefs  of  the  night. 

TORT,  in  law,  a  French  term  fignify- 
ing  wrong.,  or  injury. 

TORI  OISE-Sh ell,  the  (hell,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  feales  of  a  teflaceous  gnimal,  called 
a  tortoife  ;  ufed  in  inlaying  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  other  works,  as  for  (buff-boxes  combs, 
&c.  The  heft  tortoife  fheil  is  thick,  clear,, 
tranfpaient,  of  the  colour  of  antimony, 
fprinkled  with  brown  and  white  :  when 
ufed  in  marquetry,  Sec.  the  workmen  give 
it  what  colour  they  pieafe,  by  means  of 
coloured  leaves  which  they  put  under¬ 
neath  it. 

TORTURE,  a  grievous  pain  inflicted 
on  a  criminal,  or  perfon  accuied,  to  make 
him  confefs  the  truth. 

TOUCaN,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of 
ramphaftos,' of  a  middle  fize  between  our 
common  magpie  and  the  thrufh,  but  hav¬ 
ing  a  beak  thicker  and  longer  than  its 
whole  body  :  this  beak  is  hooked  at  the 
end,  and  is  of  a  very  thin  fubftance,  not 
exceeding  the  thicknefs  of  a  membrane, 
and  very  light  and  hollow,  yet  bony  in 
fubftance,  and  very  bright  and  fhining.  It 
has  a  fort  of  toothed  edge,  which  prevents 
its  (hutting  clofely,  and  giving  paf- 
fage  for  the  air,  enables  the  bird  to  live 
without  noflrils.  It  is  yellowiffi  on  die 
outfide  and  red  within,  and  is  covered 
with  a  fort  of  fcaly  fubftance,  eafiiy  Drap¬ 
ed  off  with  a  finger  at  the  edge. 

Toucan, 
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Toucan',  in  adronomv,  a  conftella- 
tlon  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  confid¬ 
ing  of  eight  finall  dars,  and  otherwiie 
called  Anfier  Amcricanus. 

TOUCH- Hole,  or  vent,  in  gunnery 
the  /mail  hole  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder 
of  a  gun  or  rnniq.net,  by  which  the  fire  is 
conveyed  to  the  powder  in  the  chamber. 
In  a  firelock,  carabine,  or  pi  idol,  it  is  cal¬ 
led  the  touch-hole,  but  in  a  piece  of  canon 
it  is  more  properly  called  the* vent. 

rOUCHTNTG  for  the  King's  Evil ,  was 
fird  introduced  by  Edward  the  Confeflor, 
in  1046. 

Touch  Stone,  a  black,  fm'ooth, 
glody  done  tried  to  try  metals  upon. 

The  ancients  called  it  lapis  Lydius ,  the 
Lydian  done,  from  Lydia,  a  country  of 
Alia  Minor,  whence  it  was  brought. 

*  TOULON,  a  drong,  rich,  and  po¬ 
pulous  city  of  France,  with  a  famous  har¬ 
bour,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  one  of  the 
bed  places  in  Provence,  and  is  covered 
from  the  north  winds.  It  is  the  princi¬ 
ple  town  for  naval  dores  on'  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  is  fortified  with  drong  walls, 
defended  with  badions.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  men  of  war  here,  as  well  as  other 
fit  ip's  ;  and  there  is  a  very  fine  quay  paved 
with  bricks.  Near  the  arfenal  on  the 
fide  of  the  quay,  are  magazines  full  of 
naval  dores.  i  he  cathedral  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  high  altar,  and  two  fine  chapels 
on  each  fide,  where  these  arc  fevcral  filver 
fhrines  fet  with  precious  Hones.  There 
are  fevcral  other  churches  and  convents 
and  a  fchool  for  officers,  where  they  are 
taught  every  thing  that  regards  the  land 
or  lea  fervice.  The  harbour  is  defended 
by  feveral  forts,  and  is  one  of  the  befit  in 
Europe.  It  is  30  miles  S.  E„  of  Mar- 
feilies.  Long.  <3.  2.  E.  Eat.  43.  7.  N. 

#  TOULON,  engagement  off.  Early 
in  the  year  T743,  Admiral  Matthews  was 
fent  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  aflame  the 
Command  of  the  Britifh  fiquadron  there, 
which  over  awed  all  the  dates  of  Italy, 
and  rode  mader  of  the  fiea  ;  it  had  been 
conduced  for  home  time  by  admiral  Lefi- 
tock,  an  inferior  officer,  as  admiral  Had¬ 
dock,  who  had  had  the  command,  through 
his  ill  date  of  health,  had  been  obliged 
to  rtfign.  Mr.  Matthews  was  likewife 
inveded  with  the  character  of  minider 
plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  the  dates  of  Italy.  Immediately  af¬ 
ter  he  had  taken  his  command,  he  order¬ 
ed  captain  Norris,  to  dedroy  five  Spanifh 
gallies,  which  had  put  into  the  bay  of  St. 
Tropez,  and  this  fervice  was  effietdually 
performed.  In  may  hedgtaghed  commo-' 
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dorc  Rowley,  with  eight  fail,  to  cruize 
off  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  and  a  great 
number  of  merchant  fhips  fell  into  his 
hands.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  he 
landed  fiome  men  at  St.  Remo-,  in  the 
territories  of  Genoa,  and  dedroyed  the 
magazines  that  were  ereffed  for  the  ufie  of 
the  Spanifh  a  rimy.  In  augud,  he  fent 
commodore  Martin,  with  a  fiquadron,  into 
the  bay  oi  Naples,  to  bombard  that  city, 
unlefis  his  Sicillian  majedy  would  imme¬ 
diately  recall  his  troops,  which  had  join¬ 
ed  the  Spanifh  army,  and  promife  to  re-* 
main  neuter  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Naples  was  immediately  filled  with 
condernation.  the  king  fiubficribed  to  thefic 
conditions,  and  the  fiquadron  rejoined  the 
admiral  in  the  road  of  Hicres,  which  he 
had  chofen  for  his  winter  dation.  Here 
Ire  remained  without  any  thing  material 
happening,  except  that  captain  Greaves 
of  the  Marlborough,  lenior  captain  in 
the  Medlttefianean  ,  who  had  wore  a  broad 
pendant,  during  the  time  he  had  been  a- 
broad,  and  repeated  fignals  as  theluperior 
of  the  third  divifion,  a'rid  commanding 
in  the  third  pod,  having  ever  fince  Janu¬ 
ary  1713,  been  employed  in  his  majedy’s 
fervice,  always  contenting  himfielf  with 
finch  employments  as  his  fu  periods  allotted 
him  ;  now  finding  on  his  arrival  at  Hieres, 
Mr.  Rowley,  a  junior  officer,  rear  admi¬ 
ral,  he  immediately  refigned  his  commifi- 
fion,  and  went  home  by  land,  greatly  la¬ 
mented  by  all  his  officers  and  fh'ip’s  com¬ 
pany,  arid  Mr.  Cornwall  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  Marlborough  He  was  not 
mader  of  that  docility  and  fubmiffion,  to 
continue  fierving  under  a  junior  :  his  fipirit 
was  not  tame  enough,  neither  would  his 
fienfie  of  honour  fiuffier  him  to  be  thus  pli¬ 
ant  ;  he  therefore  thought  quitting  the 
navy  the  only  refentment  in  his  power,  as 
he  could  not  bearthe  mortification,  which 
he  always  faithfully  endeavoured  not  to 
defierve,  and  he  apprehended  the  injury 
done  to  his  fieneority,  pre-eminence,  and 
long  fierviceS,  entirely  fet  him  free  from 
all  fiubjetdion,  or  the  lead  dain  and  re¬ 
proach  for  Jeaving  the  fleet,  when  fio  fair 
an  opportunity  was  ready  to  offer,  to 
make  known  his  further  abilities,  courage 
and  pretenfion  to  a  flag.  1  he  combi¬ 
ned  fleet  of  France  and  Spain,  which  had 
fio  long  threatened  the  giving  law  to  the 
Italian  QaLs,  and  whole  commanders  e- 
ven  beaded  they  were  entruded  with  a 
coup  d’eclat  that  ffiould  fiurpsifie  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  had  lain  blocked  up  in  the  har> 
hour  of  Toulon,  three  years  by  an  Eng- 
lifh  fiquadron,  fird  commanded  by  admiral 
X  x  Haddock. 
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Haddock,  and  now  by  admiral  Matthews,' 
began  on  the  ninth  of  February.  i744» 
to  "come  out.  On  the  tenth  they  were  all 
out,  and  Mr.  Matthews  intended  to  en¬ 
gage  them,  but  the  wind  proving  variable, 
the  day  was  fpeiit  in  malting  and  repeat¬ 
ing  fignals.  On  the  eleventh,  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  they  being  come  neat  enough 
to  be  attacked,  he  made 1  fignal  for  the 
line  of  battle,  and  the  rear  admiral  to  lead, 
but  he  had  the  misfortune  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  not  to  be  exactly  obeyed  ;  the  van  and 
center  confufed  themfelves,  never  all  in 
the  line,  nor  all  in  aftion.  Though  his 
hi  hr  u  (ft  ions  they  received  were  well  con¬ 
certed,  and  what  every  officer  might  ealily 
underhand,  yet  he  could  not  enforce  obe¬ 
dience,  fince  they  would  not  obey.  A 
certain  commoner  in  his  elaborate  fpcech, 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  laid,  “  Mr. 
Matthews’s  orders  were  fo  confufed  and 
unintelligible,  ft  was  eafy  to  account  for 
the  fleet’s  being  in  fuch  disorder,”  but  ail 
could  contradict  fuch  an  affertion,  who 
had  the  pleasure  to-  hear  them,  and  thole 
who  had  their  eyes  open,  faw  with  what 
intent  fuch  a  partial  reprsfehtation  of  Mr. 
Matthews’s  conduct  was  repreffented.  The 
combined  fleet,  with  the  greateh  regula¬ 
rity  and  uniformity,  approached.  At 
twelve  at  noon  Mr.  Matthews  hoifted  the 
fionals  to  engage  and  give  chace,  hih 
keeping  ahioad  the  fignal  for  tlie  line  of 
battle.  Mr.  Leftock,  on  whom  the  dc- 
pendance  of  victory  lay,  was  now  five 
miles  aflern  ;  he  was  dilatory,  but  added 
under  the  punctilio's  of  diicipline,  and 
Mr.  Matthews,  who  had  waited  all  the 
morning  for  his  coming  up,  was  neceflita- 
fed  to  begin  the  attack  without  him, 'which 
he  did,  where  Mr.  Leftock  fhould.  have 
been,  who  b ladies  him  for  his  impatience, 
and  engaging  the  fbip  he  ought  to  have 
had,  but 'all  the  world  knew  he  kept  a- 
Joof  :  his  conduct  was  too  apparent,  not- 
•withftanding  the  equivocations  of  fpeech, 
cxaHnefs  of  difeipline,  affections  of  every 
kind,  and  the  honourable  acquittance  of 
a  court  martial,  it  plainly  appeared,  lie 
never. intended  to  cOR>e  into  that  ftation, 
hor  any  other  which  was  a  fighting  one. 
This  was  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and 
they  would  not  l>e  impofed  on  with 
pertinent  reafons  and  ridiculous  evafions. 
JH is  conduCt  was  guided  by  perfonal  re- 
fentment,  he  determined  not  to  affifl  him 
hi  the  day  of  aCtion,  but  let  him  lie  expo- 
fed  to  a  fu  peri  or  fire,  facrificing  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  country,  to  the  gratifying  his 
town  pafiion.  Had  Mr.  Matthews  wait¬ 
ed  till  he  came  up,  there  would  have  been  , 
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no  enemy  to  engage,  fince  the  combined 
fleets  were  with  all  fail  aboard  bearing- 
away  fouthvvard.  The  Namur,  admiral- 
Matthews,  Marlborough,  captain  Corn¬ 
wall,  went  down  and  began  the  attack  on 
the  Real,  the  Spaniffi  admiral,  they  enga¬ 
ged  her  very  brifkly  within  mufket  fhot. 
T  his  was  an  imprudent  ftation  for  Mr. 
Matthews,  he  therefore  returned  to  ol>- 
ferve  his  fquadron,  but  captain  Cornwall, 
obliged  him  to  return  fooner  than  he  vo¬ 
luntarily  would,  by  forcing  his  Ihip  a-head, 
between  the  Namur  and  Real.  Such  an 
uncommon  example  of  generohty,  thus 
to  fhield  his  admiral,  was  truly  noble  and 
meritorious ;  there  he  flood  the  inceffant 
fire  of  two  fhips,  dauntlefs  in  the 
midft  of  danger,  raked  fore  and  aft,  and' 
his  mafls  carried  away  by  the  board.  Thus 
the  brave  captain  Cornwall,  armed  with 
refolution,  in  full  purfuit  of  glory,  eager 
to  give  all  the  fire,  and  receive  it  all,  in¬ 
flamed  with  the  honour  of  his  flag,  which 
he  never  would  buffer  to  be  ftruck ;  zeaL 
for  his  king,  and  love  for  his  country, 
fighting  his  (hip,  fell  a  victim,  having  loft 
both  his  legs,  attempting  to  go  aloft,  nei¬ 
ther  fupported  with  the  neceffary  affiftance 
bis  diftrefs  demanded,  nor  fupplied  with- 
a  fufficieney  of  men.  M.  de  Court,  the 
French  admiral,  faid,  “  He  was  the  only 
Britifh  captain  that  did  his  duty,  for  the 
Hercules  not  being  attacked,  was  in  ho* 
nour  obliged  toafiif!  her  admiral,  and  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  Marlborough’s  quarter,  cleared 
her  decks,  ff ill  his  firmneis  continued 
undaunted,  though  unaided,”  As  well 
enemies  as  friends  bemoaned  the  fall  of  fo 
brave  a  man.  His  officers  and  fhips  com¬ 
pany  felt  a  greater  lofs  in  him  than  in 
Mr.  Greaves,  who  now  only  ferved  them 
to  recall  every  inftance  of  his  conduCt,  and 
add  new  luftre  to  his  fuperiority. 

The  Dorfetfhire  might  have  relieved 
the  Marlborough,  by  taking  off  the  Her¬ 
cules  ;  and  though  admiral  Matthews 
fent  captain  Bnrrilh,  a  meffenger,  defiring 
him  to  affift  the  Marlborough,  inflead  of 
obeying,  he  pretended  to  engage  the 
Halcyon,  but  fo  inadvertently,  his  indo¬ 
lence  was  too  glaring  not  to  be.  difeover- 
ed  :  for  fuch  unaccountable  mifconduCt 
he  was  broke.  The  Norfolk,  in  the 
mean  time,  attacked  the  Conflant,  and 
obliged  her  to  flieer  away.  The  Real 
and  Hercules  fired  after  her  to  bring  her 
back,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Forbes  of  the 
Norfolk,  the  admiral,  and  Mr.  Corn¬ 
wall,  were  the  only  gentlemen  who  did 
their  duty  in  the  center  ;  every  other 
captain  in  this  divifion  lay  at  a  cautious 
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(lance  from  his  enemy,  and  firing  his 
(hot  without  giving  or  jeceiving  damage. 
Mr.  P.  Ofborne  and  Mr.  Cornifh  faw  it 
with  an  emotion  becoming  Britons, 
bravely  thru  ft  themfelvcs  into  the  line, 
and  attacked  the  Poder,  but  being  only 
in  frigates,  it  was  not  their  province  to 
^continue  there,  fo  they  were  obliged  to 
de(i(l,  and  fail  back  to  their  former  Ac¬ 
tions.  The  Brincefla,  SomeiTet,  Dra 
gon,  Bedford,  and  Kingdon,  took  oeca- 
lion  to  fire  at  her,  but  in  fuch  a  wild, 
rConfufed,  UnjuAifiable  manner,  it  was 
only  expofmg  themfelves  to  the  public 
ridicule.  Mr.  Hawke,  now  admiral,  in 
the  Berwick,  burned  with  indignation  at 
the  fight  of  fuch  fcandalous  behaviour, 
like  an  officer  and  an  iinglifh  feaman, 
bore  down  and  gave  her  battle.  He  had 
no  fignal,  nor  any  particular  order  to  do 
this,  but  he  thought  it  indifpenfibly  Ids 
duty,  ftnee  none  of  the  fhips  would  to 
whole  lot  fhe  had  happened  to  fall  He 
.knew  the  boads  and  exaggerations  that 
would  arife  from  one  (hip’s  beating  off 
feven,  and  bravely  prevented  that  igno¬ 
miny,  by  breaking  difcipline  to  preferve 
honour,  for  the  Poder  was  not  his  fhip , 
but  the  Ameriqoe.  At  the  firlt  bread- 
■fide  fne  lod  twenty-feven  men,  and  had 
feven  of  her  lower  deck  guns  difmounted. 
She  dill  made  a  vigorous  reftdance  ;  but 
after  having  had  116  men  killed,  her 
main-mad  and  fore-top-mad  carried  a- 
way,  fhe  ftruck.  The  lieutenants  of  fe¬ 
deral  fhips  hoarded  her,  claiming  the 
honour,  but  Don  Rodriguez,  the  cap¬ 
tain,  faid,  he  held  them  all  in  contempt, 
except  the  Berwick’s,  to  whom,  with 
great  poli tends,  lie  delivered  his  fword, 
declaring  his  honour  would  not  differ 
him  to  ffrike  the  Spanifh  colours  to  them. 
By  this  time  the  Real  and  Marlborough 
were  difabled,  the  tormer  quite  ftlent. 
Mr.  Matthews  ordered  the  Anne  galley  to 
burn  the  Real,  but  had  negledted  order¬ 
ing  Mr.  Mackay  to  prime  her,  which 
lhould  have  been  done  feme  time  be¬ 
fore.  Thefe  extraordinary  commiffions  of 
.ddtruftion  are  not  fo  eafily  executed ; 
fhe  was  neither  covered  nor  conduced, 
which  is  always  the  practice  in  thefe 
cafes.  The  Hercules,  Halcyon,  and 
Brilliant,  who  faw  the  impending  blow, 
crouded  all  their  fail  on  this  dreadful  oc- 
cafion,  and  fired  at  her,  but  at  too  great 
a  diftance.  The  Spanifh  admiral  (hewed 
mow'  more  fignal  proofs  of  noble  bravery 
than  before;  he  was  unlhaken  and  im¬ 
moveable,  even  in  the  midfl  of  dangers. 
We  may  eafily  conceive  the  condensation  ( 
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his  ffiip’s  crew  mud  be  in{  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  fwallowed  in  the 
flames.  But  Don  Navarro  brought  feven 
of  his  lower  tier  guns  to  bear  upon  her, 
pointing  and  firing  them  with  his  own 
hands,  made  every  fhot  take  place,  fo 
that  had  no  accident  happened  to  the 
fire  fhip,  it  feems  probable  the  would 
have  been  funk:  lie  alfo  fent  a 'launch 
full  of  men  to  drive  her  along  fide  the 
Marlborough,  the  only  fhip  near  he.r. 
Captain  Mackay,  as  he  pa  fled  the  Dor- 
fetlhire,  going  dow.n,  deli  rid  her  a  If  i  fl¬ 
an  ce  to  cover  and  condudt  him  ;  which 
captain  Rurrifh  refilled,  though  ordered 
by  the  admiral.  Mr.  Mackay  made  an- 
Twer,  with  a  figh,  “  Then  1  am  going  to 
be  facrificed.”  He,  poor  man,  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  go  priming  down  alone  and  un¬ 
did  fled,  lo  lcvere  was  his  neceffityj  yet; 
fo  great  was  his  •  generality,  being  Con- 
ieious  he  mud  fall  a  viftim,  that  he  or¬ 
dered  his  men  into  the  boat,  and  bid. 
them  proceed  to  the  fhips  ;  but  the  lieu¬ 
tenant,  mate,  and  turo  others,  refufed, 
faying,  they  would  wait  for  the  barge 
which  was  to  fetch  him,  u'ho  alone  flood 
the  deck,,  with  a  match  in  his  hand,; 
they  being  near  drunk,  went  below.  The 
launch  was  now  fo  near  him,  what  re- 
courfe  mu  A  he  have  in  this  helplefs  con¬ 
dition  !  alas  !  to  the  fatal  neceffity  of 
firing  the  guns  in  the  wafle.  His  matches 
were  unwarily  placed,  hatches  unlaid, 
icuttles  open,  funnels  uncapped,  running 
down  unprepared,  and  primed  with  a 
great. deal  of  loofe  powder,  plunged  into 
inextricable  diftrels,  without  the  leaffc 
glimpie  of  hope,  every  Ibip  and  every 
friend  far  off,  in  a  few  minutes  fhe  biew 
up,  without  doing  execution.  Idad  any 
fhip  gone  dowm  with  her,  conlidering 
the  helplefs  condition  of  the  Real,  there 
would  have  been  no  probability  of  dan¬ 
ger,  nor  making  the  intent  ineffectual. 
Mr.  Mackay  was,  we  may  fay,  univeiv 
(ally  beloved,  and  univerially  lamented  : 
he  arrived  to  this  ill-fated  command  by 
a  long  courfe  of  obedience  and  dilligencc, 
and  what  is  commonly  called  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  duty.  In  fome  accounts 
we  find  it  aflerted,  that  he  was  extreme¬ 
ly  flow  and  tedious  in  priming  his  (hip  ; 
but  thefe  are  wrong,  for  thole  who  know 
any  thing  of  a  firelhip  will  readily  agree, 
fhe  cannot  be  primed  in  lefs  time  than 
an  hour  and  an  half;  and  it  was  not  two 
hours  from  the  time  of  his  receiving  or¬ 
ders,  to  his  death.  To  be  direCled  upon 
a  fervicc,  before  any  advice  to  get  ready 
for  it,  is  enough  to  confound  a  man  ; 

&  *  *  hurry 
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hurry  to  difpatch,  fear  of  difpleafing, 
concern  to  feel  what  he  never  felt  in  all 
his  Service,  reproofs  and  menaces  !  eager - 
nefs  and  precipitation  to  execute-,  all  help 
on  Such  an  occafion  to  excite  a  guft  of 
paffions,  with  which  the  conflict  mud  he 
violent,  and  the  fuccefs  uncertain.  It  is 
inhuman  and  bale  in  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Leftock  to  blaft  the  memory  of  a  man, 
who  had  often  given  proofs  he  neither 
feared  the  enemy  nor  death,  and  who  at 
] a  ft  fb  bravely  loft  his  life.  In  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Rowley,  with  part  of  his  di- 
vilion,  got  a-breaft  of  M.  de  Court,  and 
engaged  him  very  warmly.  Mr.  H.  Ol- 
fcorn ,  now  admiral,  attacked,  and  Support- 
ed  him  to  the  ntmotf  of  his  power,  who, 
with  Mr.  Hawke,  were  the  only  gt n tie- 
pa  en  that  fought  in  the  van  divifion,  The 
french  admiral  feeing  the  danger  the 
Spaniard's  were  falling  into,  judicioufly 
tacked  to  relieve  them.  1  his  oblig-  d 
JNIr.  Rowley  to  tack,  who  had  not  an 
all-fufficiency,  as  Mr.  Leftock  terms  it, 
with  feven  ihips  to  oppofe  nineteen  and 
rejoin-  the  c<  ntrey  leaving  part  of  his  van 
expobed  to  the  fire  of  w .  Cabaret,  chief 
d  elcadre  of  the  French  van  ;  blit  that 
officer  preferred  the  preservation  of  the 
Spaniards  l.o  the  deftruStion  of  the  Eng- 
lilh.  Mr.  Hawke  now  finding  he  could 
not  maintain  his  priiie,  refolved  to  aban¬ 
don  her;  and  Mr.  Matthews  oblcrviug 
the  French  Squadron  had  tacked,  unfor¬ 
tunately  gave  Mr.  Lefiock  his  defired 
plea,  by  hauling  down  the  Signal  to  en¬ 
gage,  ar.d  hoiking  the  figna!  to  give  over 
chace.  This  alteration  of  Signals  Seems 
intended  for  Mr.  Rowley,  not  Mr. 
1. elfock,  whom  he  had  forgot.  M.  de 
Court  n-took  the  Fodej*,  and  relieved  the 
Spanifh  fleet,  which,  if  the  Englifh  cap¬ 
tains  had  done  their  duty,  might  have 
been  totally  deftroyed  before  tills  time  : 
but  only  fix  in  the  whole  fleet  of  the  line  i 
gave  proofs  of  hritifh  valour.  Mr.  LeS- 
tock  Says,  he  could  not  come  up  to  en¬ 
gage  the  Spaniards,  yet  allows  Some  of 
his  bell  Sailers  could,  but  it  being  a  breach 
of  discipline,  he  could  not  permit  them. 
The  truth  is,  he  had  a  pique  againft  the 
admiral,  and  if  he  could,  either  under 
the  Screen  of  di  cipiine,  or  by  any  other 
means,  it  was  his  determined  refolution 
riot  to  join  him;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
his  pleaSure  and  innate  Satisfaction  to  fee 
him  diSablcd  and  without  aflilfance.  The 
(Combined  fleet,  now  unmolefted,  conti¬ 
nued  the  courfe  they  had  begun  to  deer 
before  the  affion,  and  Mr.  Matthews 
with  his  whole  fleet  was  an  idle  Spedta- 
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tor.  However,  he  Soon  after  gave  chace* 
At  three  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  he 
came  in  fight  of  them  :  they  were  in 
every  kind  of  confufion  and  irregularity, 
fluctuating  and  dividing  each  others  mo¬ 
tions,  the  Real  in  tow,  the  Poder  behind, 
which  the  Ellcx  burned.  The  Marlbo¬ 
rough  was  Sent  to  Mahon,  and  replaced 
by  the  Burford,  who  had  arrived  that 
rooming  from  England.  It  was  the  fineft 
moon-light  night  nature  could  have  given, 
and  the  whole  fleet  in  exaCt  order  for  the 
fir  ft  time,  an  eafy  victory  was  expcCted. 
Britifh  hands  and  Britilh  hearts  rejoiced 
at  the  glorious  opportunity.  Matthews 
forefiaw,  that  if  he  made  the  Signals  to 
give  chace  and  engage,  Mr.  Leftock 
would  regain  his  honour  ioft  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  which  his  reSentment  could  not  al¬ 
low  ;  he*  therefore  lay  afleep,  while  the 
enemy  wifely  took  the  advantage  to  free 
themielves  a  Second  time  from  danger, 
and  retire  'with  all  the  precipitation  their 
(battered  condition  vpuld  permit  On 
the  1 7th  the  Britifh  fleet  arrived  at  Ma¬ 
hon,  where  Mr.  Leftock  was  fufpended 
and  Sent  home.  The  nation  was  alarmed 
at  the  mifearriagq,  and  loudly  complain¬ 
ed,  agreeable  to  cuflorn  on  Such  occa¬ 
sions;  and  Mr.  Leftpjck  arrived  at  the 
only  time  which  could  have  added  moSt 
to  his  diigrace',  for  every  body  looked 
upon  him  as  the  delinquent.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Matthews  arrived  (having  defired 
leave  to  return  on  account  of  his  bad  (fate 
of  health)  the  affair  became  an  enquiry 
in  parliament,  which  thought  both  to 
blame  ;  but  being  conScious  they  could 
not  piacikly  clear  up  the  difficulty  So  well 
as  thofe  acquainted  with  maritime  cafes 
of  a  Similar  nature,  they  petitioned  his 
majefty  for  a  court-martial,  which  was 
held  on  the  inferior  officers  ;  the  captains 
Burrilh,  Ambrofe,  and  Williams  were 
broke.  Mr.  Leftock  (w'ho  w-as  tried  by 
another  court-martial,  of  which  the  iate 
Mr.  J.  Byng  was  a  principal  member) 
without  deliberation  was  honourably  ac¬ 
quitted,  becauSe  he  acted  pruden.ly ,  and 
agreeable  to  the  Signals  :  but  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews,  who  fought,  was  broke  becaule 
he  acted  impudently',  nay,  he  narrowly 
e leaped  being  Shot  for  cowardice  and  de- 
Sertion,  while  Mr.  Leftock  triumphed  on 
his  trial.  Such  proceedings  are  hardly  to 
be  accounted  for;  they  muff  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  intereft  and  party,  wdiich  at 
this  time  had  the  predominance.  It  is 
certain  that  neither  of  the  admirals 
wanted  courage  or  Ikill  ;  they  had  been 
on  Separate  commands,  and  executed 
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^heir  commirtlons  to  the  fatisfaclion  of 
their  country  :  their  being  united  here 
©ccafioned  this  mil  carriage  ;  envy  and  re- 
fentment  was  their  true  charaCerirtic. 

TOUR,  a  French  term,  frequently 
ufed  for  a  journey  or  progrels  through 
one  or  more  countries. 

*  TOUR,  Henry  De  La,  vifeount 
Tvrrenne,  rrarfhal-general  of  the  French 
king’s  camps  and  armies,  maribal  of 
France,  Sc c.  and  one  of  the  greatelt  ge¬ 
nerals  France  has  produced,  was  the  ie- 
cond  fon  of  Henry  de  la  '  our,  duke  of 
Bouillon,  was  born  at  Sedan,  in  1611. 
He  made  his  firrt  campaigns  in  Holland 
under  Maurice  and  Frederic  Henry, 
princes  of  Orange,  who  were  his  uncles 
by  the  mother’s  fide,  and  evep  then  dif- 
tinguilhed  himfelf  by  bis  bjravery.  In 
1634  he  marched  with  his  regiment  into 
Lorraine,  and  having  •contributed  to  the 
taking  of  La  Mothe,  was,  though  very 
young,  made  marfhal  de  camp.  In  1636 
he  took  Saverne,  and  the  year  following 
the  cables  of  Hirfon  and  Sorle,  on  which 
pccafion  he  performed  an  adtion  like  that 
of  Scipio’s,  with  relpeUt  to  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  woman  whom  he  fent  back  to  her 
hufband.  The  vifeount  Turcnne  in 
1644,  was  made  marfhal  of  France  ;  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  M^riendal  in  1645.  However, 
he  gained  the  battle  of  Nortlingen  three 
months  after ;  rertored  the  elector  of 
Treves  to  his  dominions,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  made  the  famous  junction  of  the 
French  army  with  that  of  Sweden,  com¬ 
manded  by  general  Wrangel ;  which 
obliged  the  duke  of  Bavaria  to  demand  a 
peace.  Afterwards  that  duke  breaking 
the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  France, 
he  was  defeated  by  the  vifeount  Tufenne, 
at  the  battle  of  Zurilarfhaufen,  and  in 
11548  driven  entirely  out  of  his  dominions. 
During  the  civil  wars  in  France  he  fided 
with  the  princes,  and  was  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Rhetel  in  1650  :  but  foon  after 
was  reftored  to  the  favour  of  the  king, 
who,  in  165X,  gave  him  the  command 
of  his  army.  He  acquired  immortal  ho¬ 
nour  at  the  battles  of  Jergeau,  Gien,  and 
the  fuburbsof  St.  Anthony,  and  by  the 
retreat  he  made  before  the  army  com¬ 
manded  by  the  princes  at  Ville-Neuve 
St.  George.  In  1654  he  made  the  Spa¬ 
niards  raife  the  fiege  of  Arras  ;  the  next 
year  he  took  Conde,  St.  Guilain,  and 
i’cveral  other  places;  gained  the  famous 
battle  of  Dunes  ;  and  made  himfelf  ma¬ 
iler  of  Dunkirk,  Oudenarde,  and  almort 
$11  Flanders.  This  obliged  the  Spaniards  J 
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to  conclude  the  peace  of  the  Pyrene®§ 
in  j66o.  Thefe  important  ferviecs  occa- 
fioned  his  being  made  marfhai-gencral  of 
the  king’s  camps  and  armies.  The  war 
being  renewed  with  Spain  in  1667,  dhe 
commanded  in  Flanders,  and  took  fo 
many  places,  that  in  1668  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  fue  for  peace ;  and  that 
year  abjured  the  reformed  religion.  He 
commanded  the  French  army  in  the  war 
again  It  the  Dutch  in  i<5fz;  took  forty 
towns  in  twenty-two  days;  purfued  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  even  to  Berlin: 
gained  the  battles  of  Sintfheinl,  Laden- 
burg,  Enfheim,  Mulhaufen,  and  'lur- 
keim,  and  obliged  the  Imperial  army, 
which  confided  of  70,000  men,  to  re- 
pals  the  Rhine.  By  this  campaign  the 
vifeount  Turenne  acquired  immortal  ho¬ 
nour  :  he  palled  the  Rhine  to  give  battle 
to  general  Monte cuculi,  whom  he  fol¬ 
lowed  as  far  as  Safpach  ;  but  mounting 
upon  an  eminence,  to  difeover  the  ene¬ 
my’s  camp,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon¬ 
ball,  the  2.7th  of  July,  aged  64. 

*  TOURNaY,  fiege  of.  At  the  be- 
ginningof  the  campaign  in  the  year  17 oy? 
the  allies  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene,  pro- 
pofed  to  give  battle  to  the  French  army 
commanded  by  marcchai  de  Villars,  but 
the  marcchai  retired  on  their  approach, 
and  unadviiedly  weakened  the  garrifon  of 
Tournay  to  llrengtken  his  own  army;  it 
was  now  judged  necefiary  to  beliege  that 
city,  therefore,  on  the  27th  day  of  June 
it  w'as  inverted.  1  he  trenches  were  open¬ 
ed  between  the  feventh  and  eighth  days 
of  July,  and  the  fiege  prolecuted  with  lo 
much  vigor,  that  on  the  twenty-eighth, 
the  garriion  demanded  to  capitulate  for 
the  town,  which  they  furrendered  on  the 
thirtieth.  The  next  day  the  marquis  de 
Surville,  the  French  governor,  was  enter¬ 
tained  at  dinner  by  prince  Euger  t  ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  retired  into  the  citadei, 
which  his  *garrifon  had  entered  to  the 
number  of  about  four  thoufand  men  ;  buc 
a  great  number  of  their  men  concealed 
thernfelves  in  the  town,  and  two  captains, 
four  lieutenants,  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  came  to  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough’s  camp.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
French  fick  and  wounded,  to  t he  number 
of  eight  hundred,  marched  out  to  be  con¬ 
duced  to  Doway  ;  and  the  earl  of  Albe¬ 
marle  who  was  appointed  governor  of 
Tournay,  took  polfertion  of  the  town. 
The  time  agreed  for  evacuating  the  fame 
expiring  that  night,  the  allies  began  to 
work  again  on  the  approaches  to  the  cita- 
^  4kl. 
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ylel.  On  the  fil'd  of  Augutt,  the  French 
fil'd  began  the  a<d  of  bottility,  and  fired 
from  the  citadel  with  cannon,  and  final] 
fihot,  upon  count  I,  ott  tarn's  trenches  and 
jbn'terics;  from  w  hence  they  were  imme¬ 
diately  anlwercd,  and  the  fire  continued 
very  hot  on  both  fides  the  whole  night. 
The  fame  day,  difpofitions  were  made  for 
a  iecond  attack  :  the  new  lines  of  circum- 
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vallution  about  the  citadel  aim  off  finilhed, 
and  orders  given  for  levelling  tho'e  about 
the  town.  In  the  mean  time,  the  marquis 
-of  Surville  having  propofed  to  the  confe¬ 
derate  generals,  the  appointing  of  two 
perfons  10  treat  about  the  furrender  of  the 
citadel,  the  princes  of  Savoy  and  Marlbo¬ 
rough  named  tiie  .lit  ur  de  Ltilo,  a  biiga- 
vi ie r  in  the  Bvitfifh  troops,  and  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  Samite  chofe  the  marquis  de  Ra- 
vignan,  a  brigadier  in  the  French  it rv ice, 
who  having  .conferred  together,  drew  up 
and  iu  hi  bribed  a-n  agreement  by  which  the 
place  was  to  he  llrr rendered  the  fifth  of 
"September,  and  thegarrifon  to  have  all 
the  honours  of  war*,  but  on  this  occafion, 
the  French  gave  a  jfsefh  im'lance  of  their 
Inttnccrily,  and  manifietted  to  the  world, 
that  (heir  propo'als  for  delivering  up  the 
\dbadel  otTournay,  were  hut  an  .artifice 
’  to  gain  time,  and,  ifpottible,  amide  the 
allies- :  for  tire  king  of  France  refufed  to 
ratify  thefie  articles,  unlefs  a  general  cefla- 
don  of  arms  in  the  Netherlands,  til!  the 
fifth,  of  September,  fhculd,  at  the  fame 
time,  be  agreed  on  ;  which'  the  allies  re- 
jestted.  Fiereupon  the  liege  was  carried 
on  with  all  peffible  vigor,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  difficulties  the  confede¬ 
rate  troops  met  with  in  their  attacks  by 
Feafon  of  tire  vatt  numbers  of  the  French 
mines.  On  the  thirty  full  of  Augud:  the 
garrifon.  beat  the  chamade,  defiring  to  ca¬ 
pitulate.  Fioflagcs  being  thereupon  ex¬ 
changed  on  both  fides,  M.  Dolct.  and  the 
marquis  de  llavignan,  both  majors  gene¬ 
ral’,  and  four  other  officers  ;came  out  of 
the  citadel ;  and  major-general  Hon  dor  H', 
with  five  officers  more  on  the  fide  of  the 
confederates,  were  lent  in.  Dolet  and 
his  company  were  brought  to  the  earl  of 
Albemarle's  houfie,  where  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  the  prince  of  Savoy  be¬ 
ing  met  to  rteive  their  propc-fuls,  they 
offered  to  iurrendcr  the  place,  and  deliver¬ 
ed  a  projebi  of  a  capitulation,  confiding  of 
eleven  articles.  When  they  had  made 
their  offers,  they  were  del; red  to  with¬ 
draw;  and  after  feme  cordultation,  they 
were  called  in  again,  and  received  for  an- 
futcr  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
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the  prince  of  Savoy,  that  they  could  allow 
no  other  conditions,  but  that  the  garrifon 
fhould  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  of 
war.  So  they  returned  into  the  citadel, 
and  about  three  o'clock  in  tire  afternoon 
the  hoftilities  began  again.  Their  high- 
ncfles  thought  fit  to  infill  on  having  the 
garrifbn  p-rifiontrs  of  war,  as  well  for  the 
honour  of  the  arms  of  the  allies,  as  in  re¬ 
turn  for  X he  French  king’s  bavin?  refufed 
to  agree  to  the  former  capitulation  :  be- 
fides  that  during  the  sedations,  the  advices 
they  had  before  were  confirmed;  th,e 
French  officers  owning  that  they  were 
obliged  to  furrender  for  vs  ant  of  provi- 
•fioiis.  On  tile  tenth  of  September  a  bout 
break  of  day,  word  came  that  the  gairi’foa 
Was  at  lafl  willing  to  furrender  upon  inch 
terms  as  fhould  be  allowed  them.  Where¬ 
upon  their  highnefies  immediately  fight  d 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  bv  which  the 
garrifbn  retained  their  fwords  and  baggage, 
and  returned  to  France,  on  condition  that 
they  fierved  not  again  ft  the  allies,  till  a 
like  number  of  officers  and  fbMiers  of  the 
allies  were  returned  to  the  allied  army. 

TOURNFFORTIA,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants;  the  empalemciK  of  the 
flower  is  permanent,  of  one  leaf,  cut  into 
five  fhiall  fegments  at  the  top.  '1  he 
flower  is  of  one  petal,  of  the  globular  bell- 
ffiape,  cut  at  tire  brim  into  five  acute 
points,  w  hich  fpread  openly  horizontally  | 
it  has  five  awl-fbaped  ftp  min  a  the  length 
of  the  tube,  terminated  by  fimgle  lummits, 
and  a  globofie  germcji  fiupporting  a  fimgle 
(lyle  the  length  of  the  (lamina,  crowned 
by  a  (ingle  ttigma.  The  germen  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  fipherical  fucculent  ber¬ 
ry,  inclohng  four  , oblong  oval  lceds  retting 
upon  the  empalement. 

T OURNEQUET,  in  furgery,  an  in- 
ttrument  made  of  rollers,  comprefles, 
ficrews,  &c.  for  comp  retting  any  wounded 
part,  (b  ps  to  ttop  haemorrhages. 

TOWAGE,  the  'hauling  or  drawing 
of  a  (hip,  barge,  See.  by  men  or  beafits, 
or  by  another  iliip  or  boat,  fattened  to  her, 
in  order  to  make  her  enter  a  port,  aficend 
a  river,  occ. 

TOWER,  a  tall  building,  confiding  of 
fsveral  (tories,  uibally  of  a  round  form, 
though  fbmetimes  fiquare  or  polygonal. 

Towers  are  built  for  fort  re  fibs,  prifions, 
&c.  as  the  Tower  of  London,  the  Tower 
of  the  Battile,  <&c. 

'J  he  Tower  of  London  is  not  only  a 

citadel,  to  defend  and  command  the  city, 

river,  &c.  but  aifo  a  royal  palace,  wfficje 

our  kings,  with  their  courts  have  fionVfc- 
^  *  ,  • 

times 
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times  lodged;  a  royal  arfenal, *  wherein 
are  arms  and  ammunition  for  fixty  thou¬ 
sand  foldiers;  a  treafury  fof  the  jewels 
and  ornaments  of  the  crown  ;  a  mint  for 
coining  of  money  ;  the  great  archive, 
wherein  are  preferved  all  the  antient  re¬ 
cords  of  the  courts  of  Wedmindcr,  8c c. 
and  the  chief  prifo-n  for  (late  criminals. 

The  T  ower  of  London  was  built  in 
1080,  and  walled  round  in  1099. 

TOWN,  a  place  inhabited  by  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  people,  being  of.  a  mid¬ 
dle  fize  between  a  city  and  village. 

TOXICODENDRON,  Ppikm-tree,  in 
botany,  a  tree,  the  male  flower's  of  which 
are  upon  different  plants  from'  the  female; 
th  ey  have  a  fmall  empalement,  cut  ipto 
five  points  at  the  brim, Tut  have  no  petals; 
they  have  five  fliort  (lamina,  terminated 
by  roundifb  fu  nitwits.  'i  he  female  flow¬ 
ers  have  ernpalements  like  the  male  ;  they 
have  no  (lamina,  but  in  the  center  is  fitu- 
ated  a  roundifb  germen,  fupporting  three 
fmall  flyies,  crowned  with  globular  (lig- 
Bias.  i'he  germen  afterwards  turns  to  a 
berry  with  one  or  two  ceils,  inclofing  one 
feed  in  each. 

Mr.  Miller  enumerates  nine  fpeeies  of 
the  poifon-tree,  all  pofTcfTed  of  the  lame 
poifonous  quality. 

TOXICUM,  a  fort  of  poifon,  faid  to 
be  ufed  by.  the  Indians  to  their  arrows,  in 
order  to  render  wounds  made  by  them 
incurable. 

TRABEATION,  in  the  ancient  archi* 
te£lure,  the  fame  with  entablature.  See 
Entablature. 

TRACES  of  the  Brain ,  among  the 
Cartefians,  denotes  the  imprefUo-ns  which 
fenfibie  objedls  make  on  the  tine  fibres-  of 
the  brain,  by  means  of  the  organs  of  fend-; 
on  which  impreffions  memory,  imagina¬ 
tion,  &c.  are  fuppofed,  in  a  great  mealure 
to  depend.  See  Memory ,  8cc. 

TRACHELIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  with  a  funnel  fafhioned  flower 
divided  into  five  fegmetits  at  the  limb'; 
the  fruit  is  a  roundifh  obtufely  trilobous 
capfule,  containing  a  great  number  of  ve¬ 
ry  minute  feeds  :  it  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
and  grows  naturally  in  (hady- woods. 

TRACHEOTOMY,  in  forgery,  the 
name  of  an  operation  otherwid  called 
bronchotomy. 

TRACT,  in  geography,  an  extent  of 
ground,  or  a  portion  of  the  earth’s  fur- 
face. 

Tract,  in  matters  of  literature,  a 
fmall  treatid,  or  written  difeourfe,  upon 
any  fubjeff. 

T  R  A  C  T  I  0  Nj  the  art  of  draw  ing, 
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whereby  a  thing  is  brought  nearer  to  tbs 
mover. 

TRACTRIX.  in  geometry,  a  curve 
otherwid  railed  catenaria. 

TRADE,  in  general,  denotes  the  fiaijic 
with  commerce,  confi  (tin  p'  in  buvinp,  fel- 
Img,  and  exchanging  of  commodities* 
bills,  money,  8c c.  The  firft  notions  of 
trade  ared  from  the  light  of  nature.  One 
family  no  fiooner  found  that  they  could 
not  live  without  the  aiTidance  of  another, 
but  they  e (tab lUbed'  a  trade  by  way  of  bar¬ 
ter.  As  the  nations  enc-reafed,  markets- 
were  every  where  edablifhed  for  the  fame 
purpoie,  where  a  (beep  was  exchanged  for 
a  lack  of  corn,  or  an  ox  for  fome  other 
neeeflaires  of  life.  This  introduced  the 
ufe  of  weights  and  meafures  ;  but  trade 
never  became  an  art,  till  the  invention  of 
(pinning  and  weaving,  whod  manufac¬ 
tures  introduced  a  variety  of  dealing.  4 

Trade,  in  the  next  place,  regulated  the 
value  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  by  a 
common  meafure  or  dandard,_ from  the 
inconyeniencies  of  barter,  and  a  certain 
equivalent,  called  money,  was  agreed  up¬ 
on  for  all  forts  of  goods.  Formerly,  in 
England,  leather  money  was  ufed;  and 
the  Africans  ftill  ufe  cowries,  or  white 
fpeckltd  fhells,  called  black- a-moor’s- 
teeth.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  (liver  and' 
gold  being  found  mod  convenient  to  make 
money  of,  they  are  become  the  common 
dandard  of  all  commodities;  which  arc 
purchafed  with  more  or  lefs  money  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  plenty  and  fcarcity  of  the 
goods  brought  to  market;  from  hence  we 
date  the  terms  of  dearnefs  or  cheapnefs. 

At  the  introduction  of  metal  money, 
the  merchant  adjuded  its  value  only  by 
weight,  but  this  being  found  inconvenient, 
its  weight  or  value  was  afeertained  by  a 
(tamp  or  mark,  which  is  what  we  call  coin. 
Money  not  only  ferves  comftiodjoufly  to 
fettle  the  price  of  all  goods,  but  it  ferves 
to  pay  for  labour,  to  purchafe  houfes, 
lands,  & c.  fo  that  from  hence  a-rifes  the 
notion  of  riches.  Thi  Kas  been  the  great 
foundation  of  comrtu  ;  becaufe  as  ma¬ 
ny  nations  want  this  depofitory  of  wealth, 
which  teems  to  be  confined  to  certain 
countries;  and  as  thefe  nations,  without 
it,  mud  have  remained  poor,  had  they 
not  Come  method  of  acquiring  this  trea- 
fure  ;  it  has  caufed  an  intercourfe  between 
thofe  nations;  fo  that  what  was  called 
trade,  fo  long  as  confined  between  people 
of  the  fame  country,  is  properly  dike! 
commerce,  when  it  is  carried  into  fo  large 
an  extent* 
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Commerce  could  not  be  eftablifhed 
•Without  (hipping.  At  leali,  ,  thofe  na¬ 
tions  who  have  applied  themTelves  to  that 
adventurous  commerce,  have  in  all  ages 
exceeded  thofe  in  riches,  power,  and  ne- 
ce (lanes  of  life,  who  enjoyed  a  better 
climate,  foil,  or  fitnation.  Nothing 
could  be  fo  great  a  fpur  to  induftry,  as 
the,  invention  of  trade.  When  a  mad 
knows  that  his  labour  (hall  be  crowned 
with  plenty,  he  proceeds  with  courage, 
vigour,  and  activity;  he  is  daily  either 
inventing  new  fchemes,'  or  carrying  arts, 
already  known,  to  theutmoft  perfection. 
Isn  whichyview,  trade  is  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fcience,  both  theoretical  and 
practical. 

Again,  it  is  to  trade  that  we  aferibe 
the  beginning  of  civility  and  foeietv  :  and 
■\daen  this  had  improved  men  s  circum- 
Kances.,  the  defire  of  keeping,  and  quietly 
enjoying  the  property  fo  obtained,  in¬ 
troduced  and  eftablifhed  equal,  limited, 
and  legal  governments  ;  and  living  under, 
and  the  being  protected  by  filch  govern¬ 
ments,  is  properly  (tiled  liberty  ;  which, 
therefore,  Is  not  only  highly  confident 
with,  hut,  in  home  meafure,  efiTntially 
neccffary  to  trade.  But  what  has  at  all 
times  recommended  commerce  beyond  all 
other  acquisitions,  is  the  power,  or  abi¬ 
lity  of  independency,  which  it  gives  to 
that  nation  where  it  flourifhes  mod. 
There  is  no  maxim  more  inconteitable 
in  all  ages,  than  that  the  people  who 
prevail  a):  fea,  will  in  the  end,  prevail  on 
(bore.  No  maritime  power  was  ever 
ruined  by  a  land  war,  tiil  her  power  was 
fir  ft  I;  token  at  fa,  or  file  loft  the  power 
of  the  fea.  Therefore,  if  liberty,  pro¬ 
perty,  and  equal  government,  a  flour; ih- 
ing  ’(rate  of  learning,  perfection  in  arts 
and  fciences,  public  magnificence,  pri¬ 
vate  abundance,  and  a  capacity  of  de¬ 
fending  and  preferving  thefe  hie  (Tings 
again  ft  all  invaders,  be  certain  and  incon- 
te (table  benefits,  they  are  fucli  as  com¬ 
merce  alone,  i  ,  ‘  to  give  to  any  peo¬ 
ple  or  nation. 

TRADE-WINDS,  certain  regular 
winds  at  fea,  b'owing  either  conlTantly 
the  fame  way,  or  alternately  this  way 
and  that  ;  thus  called  from  their  great 
ufe  in  navigation,  and  the  Indian  com¬ 
merce.  The  trade  winds  are  of  different 
kinds,  fome  blowing  three  or  fix  months 
of  the  year  one  way,  and  then  the  like 
fpace  of  time  the  oppofite  way  ;  very 
common  in  the  Indian  teas,  and  called 
monfooKS.  Others  blow  eonflantly  the 
fame  way  ;  fuch  is-  that  general  wind  be- 
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tween  the  tropics,  which,  off  at  fed, 
found  to  blow  all  day  long  from  eaft  to 
weft. — For  the  phenomena  of  each,  with 
their  phyficai  caufes,  fee  Wind. 

TRADESCANTIA,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  con- 
(ifts  of  three  orbiefuated,  plane,  and 
very  patent  petals  .*  and  its  fruit  is  an 
oval  trilocular  capftile,  containing  a  few 
angular  feeds. 

TRADITION,  among  ecclefiaftical 
writers,  denotes’ certain  regulations  re¬ 
garding  the  rites,  ceremonies,  &c.  of  re¬ 
ligion,  which  we  fuppefe  to  have  been 
handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  apof- 
tles,  to  the  prefen t  time.  Tradition  is 
diflinguifhed  into  written,  of  which  there 
are  fome  traces  in  the  writings  of  the  an¬ 
cient  fathers;  and  unwritten,  of  which 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  writers  of  the 
firft  ages  of  Chrifiianity. 

'(RAfirACANTH,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  ;  the  empalement  of  the 
flower  is  indented  in  five  parts,  the  lower 
fegments  being  the  Ihorteft.  The  flower 
is  of  the  butterfly  kind  ;  the  ftandard  is 
long,  ereFi,  indented  at  the  point  ;  the 
borders  are  reflexed.  The  wings  arc 
fhorter  than  the  ftandard.  The  keel  is' 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  wings,  and 
is  indented  ;  it  has  ten  (lamina,  nine  arc 
joined  and  one  is  feparated,  terminated 
by  roundifh  fummits,  and  a  (harp  taper 
germen,  fupporting  an  oval-fhaped*  ftyle, 
crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma.  The  ger¬ 
men  afterward  becomes  a  (hort  five] line? 
pod,  having  two  longitudinal  rolls,  in- 
ciofing  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  There  are 
four  fpecies  of  this  plant  ennnVerated  by 
Mr.  Miller  :  the  firft  grow  naturally  on 
the  fea- (here  about  Marfeilles,  and  in 
Italy  ;  this  has  a  thick,  (hort,  ligneous' 
(talk,  which  braftch.es  out  greatly  on: 
every  fide.  The  young  branches  are 
woolly,  clofely  garniihed  with  winged 
leaves,  whofe  foot-ftalks  end  in  acute 
thorns.  The  lobes  are  fmall,  oval,  ob¬ 
tufe  a  ni  of  a  filvery  colour.  The  flowers 
are  large,  white,  and  fhaped  like  a  but¬ 
terfly  ;  they  are  produced  in  elufters  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  (hort  pods,  having  two  longi¬ 
tudinal  cells,  containing  two  or  three 
kidney-fhaped  feeds,  which  feldom  ripen 
in  England. 

Tragacanth  has  the  fame  virtues  with 
gum-arabic,  but  in  a  greater  degree. 

TRAGEA,  in  pharmacy,  an  aro¬ 
matic  powder,  grofiy  beaten  and  mixed 
with  lugaiq  taken  by  way  of  carmina¬ 
tive. 
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TRAGEDY,  a  dramatic  poem,  repre¬ 
senting  fome  fignal  action  performed  by  il- 
1  uft nous  perfons,  and  which  has  frequent¬ 
ly  a  fatal  iftue,  or  conclufion.,  Armotle, 
more  fcientificaliy,  defines  tragedy,  tire 
imitation  of  one  grave  and  entire  afiioti, 
of  a  juft  length,  and  which  without  the 
afil  fiance  of  narration,  by  railing  of  ter- 
ror  and  compaflion,  refines  and  purges 
our  pailions.  This  definition  has  given 
the  critics  fome  perplexity  ;  and  Cor¬ 
neille  declares  he  cannot  reconcile  Aiif- 
totle  with  hitnfelf :  the  in/lances  Arif- 
/tot le  cites,  he  thinks,  ruin. his  own  defi- 
tion  :  he  even  denies  the  purging  our 
paffions  to  be  the  end  of  tragedy.  Cur 

'Enodifh  authors  are  more  favourable  to 
;0 

the  definition  ;  by  the  purging  our  paf 
ftons,  they  underhand  not  the  extirpa¬ 
ting  them,  but  the  reducing  them  to  juft 
bounds  ;  for  by  (hewing  the  mlferies  that 
attend  a  fubjeCtion  to  them,  it  teaches  us 
to  watch  them  more  narrowly  j  and'  by 
feeing  the  great  misfortunes  of  others,  it 
leftens  the  fenfie  of  our  own.  Tragedy7, 
in  its  original,  Mr.  Bede!  in  obferves, 
was  only  a  hymn  fung  in  honour  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  by  feveral  perfons,  who  together, 
made  a  chorus  of  mufic,  with  dances  and 
in  liniments.  As  this  was  long,  and 
might  fatigue  the  fingers,  as  we!)  as  tire 
the  audience,  they  divided  the  finging  of 
the  chorus  into  feveral  parts,  and  had 
.certain  recitations  in  the  intervals.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Thefpis  firft  introduced  a  per- 
lon  upon  the  fiage  with  this  view.  J£S~ 
chylils,  finding  one  perl  on  infufficient, 
introduced  a  feconcl,  to  entertain  the  au¬ 
dience  more  agreeably,  by  a  kind  of  dia¬ 
logue  :  he  alfo  eloathed  his  perfons  mote 
decently,  and  firft  .put  on  them  the  buf- 
kin.  The  perfons  who  made  thefe  reci¬ 
tations  on  the  feene,  were  called  aCtors  ; 
fo  that  tragedy  was  at  firft  without 
aCtors.  And  what  they  thus  rehearfed, 
being  things  added  to  the  finging  of  the 
chorus,  of  which  they  were  no  neceftary 
part,  were  called  epifodes.  Sophocles 
found  that  .two  perfons  were  not  enough 
for  the  variety  of  incidents,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  introduced  a  third  :  and  here  the 
Greeks  feem  to  have  flopped  ;  at  leaft, 
it  is  very  rare  that  they  introduced  four 
fpeakers  in  the  fame  feene.  Tragedy 
and  comedy  were,  at  firft,  confounded 
with  each  other,  but  were  afterwards  fe- 
parated ;  and  the  poets  applied  them- 
felves  to  the  cultivating  of  tragedy,  neg¬ 
lecting  comedy.  When  tragedy  was  got 
into  a  better  fofm,  they  changed  the 
Vol,  IV. 
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meafurcof  its  verfc,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  the  aCtion  within  the  compafs  of  a 
day,  or  of  a  revolution  of  the  fun.  The 
Englifh  received  the  firft  plan  of  their 
drama  from  the  French,  among  whom  it 
had  its  rife  towards  the  end  of  Charles 
V.  under  the  title. of  Chant-royal,  which 
con  lifted  of  pieces  in  verfe,  compofed  in 
honour  of  the  V  irgin,  or  fome  of  the 
faints,  and  fung  on  the  fiage  :  they  were 
called  by  the  title  of  Chant  royal,  be- 
caufe  the  fubjeCt  was  given  by  the  king 
of  the  year,  or  the  perfon  who  had  borne 
away  the  prize  the  year  preceding.  The 
humour  of  thefe  pieces  ran  wonderfully  ^ 
among  the  people,  infomuch  that  in  a 
little  time  there  were  formed  feveral  So¬ 
cieties,  who  began  to  vie'  with  each 
other  :  one  of  thefe,  to  engage  the  town 
from  the  reft,  began  to  intermix  various 
incidents  or  epifodes,  which  they  diftri- 
buted  into  acts,  feenes,  and  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons  as  were  neceftary  for  the 
reprefentation.  1  heir  firft  eftay  was  in 
the  Bourg  St.  M awe,  and  their  fubjecl 
the  pafTion  of  our  Saviour.  1  he  provoft 
of  Paris  prohibiting  their  continuing  it, 
they  made  application  to  court  ;  and  to 
render  it  the  more  favourable  to  them, 
eleCfed  themfelves  into  a  friary  or  frater¬ 
nity,  under  the  title  of  Brothers  of  the 
PafTion  :  which  title  has  given  fome  oc- 
cafion  to  fufpeCr  them  to  have  been  an 
order  of  religious. 

The  king,  on  feeing  and  approving 
fome  of  their  pieces,  granted  them  letters 
of  eftablifhment,  in-1402;  upon  which 
they  built  a  theatre,  and  for  an  age  and 
a  half  acted  none  but  grave  pieces,  which 
they  called  moralities ;  till,  the  people 
growing  weary  of  them,  they  began  to 
intermix  farces,  or  interludes,  from  pro- 
phane  fubjeCts.  This  mixture  of  farce  of 
religion  difpleafing  many,  they  were  re- 
eftablifhed  by  an  arret  of  parliament,  in 
1548,  on  condition  of  their  adding  none 
but  proper,  lawful,'  and  decent  fubjcCis, 
without  intermeddling  with  any  of  the 
myfteries  of  religion  ;  and  thus  were  the 
Brothers  of  the, PafTion  defpoiled  of  their 
religious  character:  upon  which  they 
mounted  the  ftage  no  more  in  perfon, 
but  brought  up  a  new  fet  of  comedians, 
who  acted  under  their  direction. 

Thus  was  the  drama  eftablifiicd,  and 
on  this  foundation  arrived  m  England. 
In  procefs  of  time,  as  it  was  impicved, 
it  became  divided  into  two  branches, 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  nature  of  things,  viz.  into  tra- 
Y  y  gedy 
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comedy,  properly 


!y  fo  called  ; 
Alb-divided  into 


gedy  and 

and  this  laid  again  was 
pure  comedy  and  farce. 

TRAG1-CGMEDY,  a  dramatic  piece 
partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  tragedy 
and  comedy,  the  event  of  which  is  not 
bloody  or  unhappy,  and  wherein  is  ad¬ 
mitted  a  mixture  of  Ids  ferrous  charac¬ 
ters.  The  foundation  of  tragicomedy  is 
certainly  bad;  for  endeavouring  to  make 
us  laugh  and  cry  by  turns,  it  ende'avours 
at  contrary  motions,  which  the  heart  can 
never  undergo  ;  everything  that  difpofes 
for  the  one,  indifpofing  for  the  other  : 
for  which  reafon  it  is  at  prefent,  with 
great  juftice,  diluted. 

I RAGOPOGON,  Goats  Beard,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants;  the  common 
empaleraent  of  the  dower  is  fmgle,  com- 
pofed  of  eight  acute  pointed  leaves, 
■which  are  alternately  large,  joined  at 
their  bafe.  The  flower  is  compofed  of 
many  hermaphrodite  florets,  which  are 
uniform,  of  one  petal,  ftretched  out  like 
a  tongue,  indented  at  their  points  in  five 
parts,  and  lie  over  each  other  like  the 
leaks  of  fish  ;  thefe  have  each  five  fhort 
hair  like  {lamina,  terminated  by  cylin¬ 
drical  fummits,  and  an  oblong  germen, 
fi tuated  under  the  floret,  fupporting  a 
{lender  Ay!e  the  length  of  the  (lamina, 
crowned  by  two  revolving  Aigmas.  The 
empalement  of  the  flower  afterwards 
fwells  to  a  belly,  inclofmg  many  oblong, 
angular,  rough  feeds,  {lender  at  both 
ends,  crowned  by  a  feathery  down. 

There  are  fix  fpecies  of  this  plant,  the 
Aril  growing  naturally  in  the  meadows  of 
Aultria  and  Germany  ;  this  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  fecond,  which  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  England  ;  for  the  feeds  of  both 
have  been  fown  feveral  years  in  the  fame 
bed  of  earth ,  and  have  always  been  found 
to  retain  a  difference. 

TRAGUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
protuberances  of  the  auricle,  or  external 
ear,  called  alfo  hircus,  becaufe  ufualJy 
hairy.  The  tragus  is  that  protuberance 
next  the  temple:  that  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  to  which  the  foft  lobe  of  the  ear  is 
annexed,  is  called  the  antitragus.  See 
Ear. 

TRAJAN  COLUMN,  a  famous  his¬ 
torical  column  eredled  in  Rome,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  It  is  of  the 
Tufcan  order,  though  fomething  irre¬ 
gular  ;  its  height  is  eight  diameters,  and 
its  pedeftal  Corinthian  :  it  was  built  in  a 
large  fquare  there,  called  Forum  Roma- 
nurn.  Its  bafe  confifts  of  twelve  flones, 
of  an  enormous  lize,  and  it  is  raifed  on  a 
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focie,  or  foot  of  eight  fteps;  within  fide 
is  a  flair-cafe,  illuminated  with  forty-four 
windows.  It  is  140  feet  high,  which  is 
thirty- five  fnort  of  the  Antonins  column, 
but  the  workman  (hip  of  the  former  is 
much  more  valued.  It  is  adorned  from 
top  to  bottom  with  bafTo  relievos  repre- 
fenting  the  great  actions  of  that  emperor 
again fl  the  Dacan 

TRAJECTORY  of  a  Cornet,  its  path 
or  orbit,  or  the  line  it  deferibes  in. its 
motion.  See  Comet. 

TRAIL-BOARD,  in  a  fhip,  a  carved 
board  on  each  fide  of  her  beak,  which 
reaches  from  the  main-ftem  to  the  figure, 
or  the  brackets. 

TRAIN,  the  attendance  of  a  great 
perfon,  or  the  trail  of  a  gown,  or  robe  of 
flate.  In  falconry,  it  denotes  the  tail  of 
an  hawk. 

Train,  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  beats  which  a  w^atch  makes  in 
hour,  or  any  other  certain  time. 

TRAIN,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  line  of  gun¬ 
powder,  laid  to  give  fire  to  a  quantity 
thereof,  in  order  to  do  execution  by 
blowing  up  earth,  works,  buildings, 
8zc. 

Train,  or  TrAile  of  Artil¬ 
lery,  includes  the  great  guns,  and  other 
pieces  of  ordnance  belonging  to  an  army 
in  the  field.  See  Cannon. 

Train  Oil,  the  oil  procured  from 
the  blubber  of  a  whale  by  boiling. 

Train -Bands,  or  Trainfd- 
Bands,  a  name  given  to  the  militia  of 
England. 

TRAINING,  or  Tracing,  in  mi¬ 
neralogy,  a  term  ufed  by  the  miners  to 
exprefs  the  tracing  up  the  mineral  ap¬ 
pearances  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  to 
their  head,  or  original  place,  and  there 
finding  a  mine  of  the  metal  they  con-^ 
tain, 

TRAITOR,  or  Traytor,  one 
guilty  of  treafon. 

TR AMBLING  of  Tin  Ore ,  among 
miners,  the  wafhing  it  very  clean,  which 
is  done  in  a  {hovel,  and  in  a  frame  of 
boards.  See  Ein. 

TR  AMEL,  an  inflrument,  or  device, 
fometimes  of  leather,  more  ulually  of 
rope,  fitted  to  a  horfe’s  legs,  to  regulate 
his  motions,  and  form  him  to  an  amble. 
It  is  alfo  taken  in  many  places  for  an 
iron  moveable  inflrument  in  chimnies  to 
hang  pots  over  the  fire. 

Tramel-Net,  along  net  wherewith 
to  take  fowl  by  night  in  champain  coun¬ 
tries,  refembling  the  net  ufed  for  the  low 
bell,  both  in  fhape,  fize,  and  mefhes. 
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To  ufe  it,  they  fpread  it  on  the  ground, 
lb  as  the  nether  or  farther  end  fitted  with 
fmall  plumbers,  may  lie  loofe  thereon  ; 
then  the  other  part  being  borne  up  by 
men  placed  at  the  fore-ends,  it  is  thus 
trailed  along  the  ground.  At  each  (ide 
are  carried  great  blazing  lights,  by  which 
the  birds  are  railed,  and  as  they  rife 
under  the  net  they  are  taken, 

TRIANGLE,  in  heraldry,  the  dimi¬ 
nutive  of  a  fefs,  commonly  called  a 
bar. 

TRANSACTION,  in  the  civil  law, 
an  accommodation  of  home  bulinefs,  or 
difpute  between  two  parties,  by  a  mutual 
and  voluntary  agreement  between  them. 
See  Accommodation. 

Pbilofopbical  TRANSACTIONS,  a  kind 
of  journal  of  the  principal  things  that 
come  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don.  See  Society. 

TRANSCEND  ANT,  or  Trans¬ 
cendental,  fomething  raifed  or  ele¬ 
vated  beyond  other  things  ;  or  which 
pafTes  and  tranfcends  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumltances  of  other  inferior  beings,  fo  as 
not  to  be  intimately  and  eflentiaily  in¬ 
cluded  under  them. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  Quantities,  a- 
mong  geometricians,  are  indeterminate 
ones  ;  or  fuch  as  cannot  be  expreffed,  or 
fixed  to  any  conflant  equation. — Such  is 
the  tranlcendental  curve,  or  the  like. 

Transcendental  Curve,  in  the 
higher  geometry,  is  fuch  a  cue  as  cannot 
be  defined  by  any  algebraic  equation  ;  or 
which,  when  expreffed  by  an  equation, 
one  of  the  terms  thereof  is  a  variable 
quantity.  1  hefe  curves  are  the  fame 
with  what  Des  Cartes,  and,  after  his 
example,  feveral  others  call  mechanical 
curves,  and  which  they  would  have  ex¬ 
cluded  out  of  geometry  ;  but  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  and  M.  Leibnitz  are  of  another 
fentiment  ;  for,  in  effeft,  in  the  con- 
llruftion  of  geometrical  problems,  one 
curve  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  another, 
as  it  is  defined  by  a  more  fimple  equa¬ 
tion,  but  as  it  is  more  eafily  deferibed 
than  that  other.  And  fome  of  thefe 
tranfccndcntal,  or  mechanical,  curves 
are  found  of  greater  ufe  than  all  the  al¬ 
gebraical  ones  together,  except  the  circle. 

^  TR ANSCOL ATION,  in  pharmacy, 
the  fame  with  filtration,  or  percolation. 
See  Filti  ation. 

TRANSCRIPT,  a  copy  of  any  original 
writing,  particularly  that  of  an  add,  or 
inlhument,  inferted  in  the  body  of  ano¬ 
ther. 

TRANSFER,  in  commerce,  &c.  an 
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aft  whereby  a  perfon  furrenders  his  righfj 
intereft,  or  property  in  any  thing  move¬ 
able  or  immoveable  to  another.  The 
term  transfer  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  align¬ 
ing  and  making  over  (hares  in  the  flocks, 
or  public  funds,  to  fuch  as  purchafe  them 
of  the  proprietors. 

TRANSFORMATION,  in  general,  a 
change  of  form,  or  the  a  (fuming  a  new 
form  different  from  a  former  one.  The 
chemifls  have  been  a  long  time  feeking 
the  transformation  of  metals  ;  that  is, 
their  tranfmutation,  or  the  manner  of 
changing  them  into  gold.  See  Tranfmu¬ 
tation.  , 

TRANSFUSION,  the  add  of  pouring 
a  liquor  out  of  one  veffcl  into  another. 

TRANSGRESSION,  an  offence 
agajnft  fome  law,  or  a  breach  or  violation 
thereof. 

TRANSIT,  in  aflronomy,  the  palfage 
of  any  planet  juft  by,  or  over  a  fixed  ftar, 
or  the’ fun,  and  of  the  moon  in  particular, 
covering  or  moving  over  any  planet. 

TRANSITION,  in  mufic,  is  when 
a  greater  note  is  broken  into  a  lefs,  to 
foften  the  roughnefs  of  a  leap  by  a  gra¬ 
dual  paffage  to  the  next  note  following ; 
whence  it  is  commonly  called  the  break¬ 
ing  of  a  note. 

Transition,  in  rhetoric,  is  of  two 
forts.  Ths  fir  ft  is  when  a  fpeech  is  intro¬ 
duced  abruptly,  without  exprefs  notice 
given  of  it ;  as  when  Milton  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  our  firft  anceftors  evening  devo¬ 
tions. 

Both  turned, and  under  open  fky  ador’d 

The  God  that  made  both  air,  fky,  earth 
and  heaven - 

- — Thou  alfo  mad’ ft  the  night, 

Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day  ! 

The  feeond  fort  of  tranfition  is,  when 
a  writer  fuddenly  leaves  the  fubjeft  he.  is 
upon,  and  pafles  unto  another,  from  which, 
it  feems  different  at  firft  view,  but  has  a 
relation  and  connexion  with  it,  and  lerves 
to  illuftrate  and  enlarge  it. 

TRANSITIVE,  in  grammer,  an  epi¬ 
thet  applied  to  fuch  verbs  as  fignify  an 
aftion  which  pafles  from  the  fubjeft  that 
does  it,  to  or  upon  another  fubjeft  which 
i  eceives  it.  Under  the  head  of  verbs  tian- 
fitive,  come  what  we  ufually  call  verbs, 
aftive  and  paffive ;  other  verbs,  whofe 
action  does  not  pafs  out  ol  themfeives, 
are  called  neuters,  and  by  fome  giamrna- 
rians,  intranfitives. 

TRANSLATION,  the  aft  of  transfer 
ring  or  removing  a  thing  from  one  place 
to  another we  lay  the  translation  of  a. 

Y  y  *  bifliop’s 
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bUhop’s  fee,  a  council,  a  feat  of  juffice, 

See. 

T r  A  N  s  L  AT  ion  is  alio  ufed  for  the 
rerfjon  of  a  book,  a  writing  out  of  one 
language  into  another. 

TRANSMARINE,  fomething  that 
comes  from,  or  belongs  to  the  parts  be¬ 
yond  fea. 

'}  RANSMIGRATION,  the  removal 
or  tranflation  of  a  whole  people  into  an¬ 
other  country,  by  the  power  of  a  con¬ 
queror. 

Transmigration,  is  particularly 
ufed  for  tire  paifage  of  a  foul  out  of  one 
body  into  another,  being  the  feme  with 
what  we  otherwife  call  metempfyehofis. 

TRANSMISSION,  in  optics,  8zc. 
the  aft  of  a  tranfparent  body  palling  the 
rays  of  light  through  its  fubltance,  or 
fullering  them  to  pafs;  in  which  fenfe 
the  word  hands  oppofed  to  reflection. 
Tranfmifijon  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in 
the  fame  fe tl fe  with  reflection,  by  v*hich 
mod  bodies,  in  tranfmitting  the  rays,  do 
alfo  refract  them.  The  rays  of  light,  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  are  fubjeft  to  fits 
of  eafy  tranfmiffion  and  reflection. 

TRANSMUTATION,  the  act  of 
transforming,  or  changing  one  nature 
into  another.  Nature,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
obferves,  feems  delighted  with  tranfmu- 
tations  :  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  feveral 
kinds  of  natural  tranfmutations ;  grofs 
bodies,  arid  light,  he  fufpeefts,  may  be 
mutually  tranfmuted  into  each  other; 
and  adds,  that  all  bodies  receive  their  ac¬ 
tive  force  from  the  particles  of  light 
which  enter  their  compofition.  For  all 
fixed  bodies,  when  well  heated,  emit 
light  as  long  as  they  continue  fo  ;  and 
again,  light  intermingles  itfeif,  and  in¬ 
heres  in  bodies,  as  often  as  its  rays  fall  on 
the  folid  particles  of  thofe  bodies.  Again, 
water,  which  is  a  fluid,  volatile,  tafteleis 
fait,  is  by  heat  tranfmuted  into  a  vapour, 
which  is  a  kind  of  air,  and  by  cold,  into 
ice,  which  is  a  cold  tranfparent  brittle 
jlone,  eafily  diffolvible,  and  this  hone  is 
convertible  again  into  water  by  heat,  as 
vapour  is  by  cold.  Earth,  by  heat,  be¬ 
comes  fire  ;  and  by  cold  is  converted  into 
earth  again  :  denfe  bodies,  by  fermenta¬ 
tion,  are  rarified  into  various  kinds  of 
air ;  and  that  air,  by  fermentation  alfb, 
and  fometimes  without,  reverts  into  grofs 
bodies.  Qulckfilver  fometimes  -puts  on 
the  form  of  a  fluid  metal,  fometimes  it 
appears  in  Ihape  of  a  pellucid  fj agile  fait, 
Galled  fubli mate  ;  fometimes  of  a  pellu¬ 
cid  volatile  white  taftelefs  earth,  called 
mercurius  dulcis ;  by  difldiiation  it  be- 
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comes  vapour,  and  by  agitation  in  vacue* 
it  (bines  like  fire,  Szc.  All  bodies, 
beads,  filhes,  infeffs,  plants,  Szc.  with 
all  their  various  parts,  grow  and  increafe 
out  of  water,  and  aqueous  and  feline 
tinflures  ;  and  by  putrefaction,  all  of 
them  revert  into  water  or  an  aqueous 
liquor  again.  Farther,  water  expofed  a 
while  to  the  open  air  puts  on  a  tincture, 
which,  in  procefs  of  time,  has  a  fedi- 
ment  and  a  fpirit,  and  before  putrefac¬ 
tion,  yields  nouriflinient  both  for  ani¬ 
mals  and  vegetables. 

Transmutation,  in  alchemy,  de¬ 
notes  the  art  of  changing  cr  exalting  im¬ 
perfect  metals  into  gold  or  filver.  This 
is  alfo  called  the  grand  operation,  and, 
they  fay,  is  to  be  effected  with  the  philo- 
fopher  s  (Tone. 

Whether  or  no  metals  may  be  tranf¬ 
muted  into  one  another,  is  a  point 
ftrongly  difputed  among  philofophers, 
the  alchemifts  ftrenuoufiv  aliening  the 

j  iD 

affirmative. 

Transmutation,  in  geometry, 
denotes  the  reduction  or  change  of  one 
figure  or  body  into  another  of  the  fame 
area  or  folidity,  but  of  a  different  form  ; 
as  a  triangle  into  a  fquare,  a  pyramid 
into  a  parallelepiped,  Szc.  In  the  higher 
eometry,  tranfmutation  is  ufed  for  the 
converting  a  figure  into  another  of  the 
feme  kind  and  order,  whofe  rcfpe<ftive 
parts  rife  to  the  feme  dimenfions  in  an 
equation,  admit  of  the  fame  tangents, 
Szc.  If  a  redlilinear  figure  be  tranfmuted 
into  another,  it  is  fufficient  that  the 
interfe&ioss  of  the  lines  which  compofe 
it  be  transferred,  and  the  lines  drawn 
through  the  fame  in  the  new  figure.  If 
the  figure  to  be  tranfmuted  be  curvili¬ 
near,  the  points,  tangents,  and  other 
right  lines  by  means  of  which  the  curve 
line  is  to  be  defined,  mull  be  transferred. 

TRANSOM,  among  mathematicians, 
the  vane  of  a  crofs-ftaff,  or  a  wooden 
number-fixed  acrofs,  with  a  fquare  where¬ 
on  it  Hides,  Szc. 

Transom,  in  a  fhip,  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  which  lies  athwart  the  Item,  be¬ 
tween  tire  tv/o  fafhion-pieces,  direclly 
under  the  gun  -room  port. 

TRANSON,  among  builders,  the 
piece  that  is  framed  acrofs  a  double-light 
w  indow. 

TRANSPARENCY,  in  phyfics,  a 
quality  in  certain  bodies,  whereby  they 
give  paffage  to  the  rays  of  light.  The 
transparency  of  natural  bodies,  as  glafs, 
water,  air,  Szc.  fotne  have  imputed  to 
( he  great  number  and  fize  of  the  pores 

or 
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or  interfaces  between  the  particles  of 
thefe  bodies  :  but  this  account  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  defective  ;  for  the  mod  folid  and 
opake  body  in  nature,  we  know,  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  more  pores  than  it  does 
matter  ;  a  great  deal  more  than  is  necef 
lary  for  the  paiTage  of  fo  infinitely  fine 
and  fubtile  a  body  as  light. 

TRANSPIRATION,  the  infenfible, 
or  almoft  infenfible  paflage  of  an  excre- 
mentitious  matter  through  the  pores  of 
the  fkin,  called  alfo  perforation. 

TRANSPLAN  FATiON,  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  gardening,  the  aft  of  re¬ 
moving  trees  or  plants  from  the  places 
where  they  were  fovved,  or  raifed,  and 
planting  them  in  others.  See  Planting. 

TRANSPORTATION,  the  aft  "of 
punifhnrent,  or  more  properly  an  allevi¬ 
ation  or  commutation  of  punifinment, 
for  criminals  convifted  of  felony,  who 
for  the  firft  offence,  unlefs  it  be  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  one,  are  generally  tranfported 
to  the  plantations,  there  to  bear  hard 
labour  for  a  term  of  years  ;  within  which, 
if  they  return,  they  are  executed  without 
farther  trial,  except  to  prove  the  identity 
of  their  perfons. 

TRANSPOSITION,  in  alcebra,  the 
bringing  any  term  of  an  equation  over  to 
fhe  other  fide. 

Transposition,  in  grammar,  a 
djfhirbing  or  diflocating  of  the  words  in  a 
clifcourfe,  or  a  changing  of  their  natural 
order  of  conftruftion,  to  pleafe  the  ear 
by  rendering  the  contexture  more  eafy, 
fmooth,  and  harmonious  A  tranfpofi- 
tion  which  renders  the  fenfe  perplexed  is 
I  vicious.  The  cormitution  of  the  ancient 
languages  being  much  more  artful  than 
that  of  the  modern  ones,  allowed  of 
much  greater  and  more  frequent  tranfpo- 
fitions.  1  he  Englifh,  French,  &c. 

fcarce  ever  allowed  of  them  but  in  oratory 
and  poetry,  in  which  cafes  they  ferve  to 
give  a  force  and  energy  to  the  difeourfe 
or  the  verfe,  and  to  prevent  their  lan- 
gui  fhing. 

Transposition,  in  mufi'c,  a  chan¬ 
ging  of  the  notes  of  a  p’ece  cf  mtific,  or 
the  Ihifting  a  fong  from  its  former  fitua- 

tion,  to  fet  it  either  higher  or  lower,  or 
*  «_>  > 

in  another  oftave. 

TRANS D BSTANTI ATION>  in  the¬ 
ology,  the  converfion  or  change  oi  the 
fubltance  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
euchariif,  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Tefus  Cbrift,  which  the  Ilomifh  church 
hold  it  wrought  by  the  confecration  of 
the  prieft.  This  is  a  main  point  in  the 
Romifh  religion,  and  is  rejected  by  tile 
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proteflants,  the  former  maintaining  the 
tranlubftantiation  to  be  real,  the  latter 
only  figurative;  interpreting  the  text, 
hoc  eji  corpus  meum ,  “  This  fignifies  my 
body.”  But  the  council  of  'i  rent  flood 
up  firenuoully  for  the  literal  fenfe  of  the 
verb  e/l,  and  lay  exprefsiy,  that  in  trail- 
fubftantiatton  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chriffc  are  truiy,  really,  and 
fubflantialfy  under  the  fpecies  of  bread 
and  wine.  The  controverfies  about  this 
point  are  almolf  innumerable. 

T  R  A  NS  U  M  PI  'ION,  in  the  fchools, 
a  fyllogifm  by  conceflion  or  agreement, 
ufed  where  a  quefiion  propofed  is  tranf- 
ferred  to  another;  with  this  condition, 
that  the  proof  of  this  latter  ihould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  for  a  proof  of  the  former. 

I  RANSVERS ALLS,  in  anatomy,  a 
name  given  to  fevaral  mufcles,  &c.  in 
refpeft  to  their  fituation,  progress,  8zc. 

TRANSVERSE,  fomething  that 
goes  acrofs  another  from  corner  to  cor¬ 
ner  :  thus  bends  and  bars,  in  heraldry, 
are  tranfverfe  pieces,  or  bearings :  the 
diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  or  a  fqua-re, 
are  tranfverfe  lines  :  lines  which  make 
interfeftions  with  perpendiculars,  are 
alfo  called  oblique  or  tranfverfe  lines. 

Transverse  Axis,  or  Diame¬ 
ter,  called  alfo  the  fir  ft  or  principal 
axis. — The  tranfverfe  axis  of  an  ellipfis 
is  the  longer  axis,  or  that  which  traverfes 
it  lengthwife,  in  contradifiinftion  from 
the  conjugate  one. 

TRAPEZIUM,  in  geometry,  a  plane 
figure  contained  under  four  unequal  right 
lines,  i.  Any  three  tides  of  a  trapezium, 
taken  together,  are  greater  than  the  third, 
z.  The  two  diagonals  of  any  trapezium, 
divide  it  into  four  proportional  triangles. 
3.  If  two  fides  of  a  trapezium  be  paral¬ 
lel,  the  reftangle  under  the  aggregate  of 
the  parallel  fides,  and  one  half  their  dif- 
tance  is  equal  to  that  trapezium.  4.  If  a 
parallelogram  circumfcribes  a  trapezium, 
fo  that  one  of  the  fides  of  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  be  parallel  to  a  diagonal  of  the  tra¬ 
pezium,  that  parallelogram  will  be  the 
double  of  the  trapezium.  5.  If  any  tra¬ 
pezium  has  two  of  its  opofite  angles,  each 
a  right  arnrie,  and  a  diagonal  be  drawn 
joining  thefe  angles  ;  and  if  from  the 
other  two  angles  be  drawn  two  perpendi¬ 
culars  to  that  diagonal,  the  difiances  from 
the  feet  of  thefe  perpendiculars  to  thofe 
right  angles,  refpeftively  taken,  will  be 
equal.  <5.  If  the  fides  of  a  trapezium  be 
each  bifiefted,  and  the  points  ofbiileftion 
be  joined  by  four  right  lines,  the/e  lines 
will  form  a  parallelogram,  which  will  be 
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one  half  of  the  trapezium.  7.  If  the  1 
diagonals  of  a  trapezium  be  bi  fie  died,  and 
a  right  line  joins  thefe  points,  the'  aggre¬ 
gate  of  the  fquares  of  the  hides  is  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  fquares  of  the 
diagonals,  together  with  four  times  of 
the  hquare  of  the  right  line  joining  the 
point  of  biffeRion.  8  In  any  trapezium, 
the  aggregate  of  the  diagonals  is  Ids  than 
the  aggregate  of  four  right  lines  drawn 
from  any  point,  except  the  interfeclion 
of  the  diagonals,  within  the  figure. 

TRAPEZOID,  a  lblid  irregular  figure, 
having  four  hides  not  parallel  to  one  an¬ 
other, 

TRAVERSE,  or  Transverse,  in 
general,  denotes  homething  that  goes  a- 
th wart  another ;  that  is,  crofTes  and  cuts 
it  obliquely. 

Hence,  to  traverhe  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
among  gunners,  fignifies  to  turn  cr  point 
it  which  way  one  pleafes,  upon  the  plat¬ 
form. 

In  fortification,  traverhe  denotes  a 
trench  with  a  little  parapet,  or  bank  of 
earth,  thrown  perpendicularly  acrohs  the 
moat,  or  other  work,  to  prevent  the  ene¬ 
my’s  cannon  from  raking  it.  Thefe  t  ra¬ 
ve  rhes  may  be  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet,  in  order  to  be  cannon  proof,  and 
their  height  about  fix  or  heven  feet,  or 
more,  if  thq  place  be  expohed  to  any  emi¬ 
nence.  And  to  preferve  a  communica¬ 
tion,  a  pafhage  of  about  five  or  fix  feet 
wide  muff  be  left  at  one  end  of  the  tra- 
vrerfe.  If  any  part  of  a  u-ork,  thus  fhut 
in  by  one  or  more  traverfes,  is  likely  to 
be  defended  by  the  mufketry,  it  will  be 
proper  to  add  to  the  traverhes  one  or  more 
foot- banks  within  the  defence,  for  the 
troops  to  mount  on,  when  they  want  to 
fire  over  the  traverhe. 

Traverse,  in  navigation,  is  when 
a  (hip,  upon  the  drifting  of  winds,  hails 
upon  leveral  courfes,  in  any  given  fpace 
of  time.  To  reholve  a  traverhe,  is  fo  fo 
order  and  compound  the  heveral  courfes 
and  difiances  obtained  bv  the  log  and 
compafs,  that  the  mariner  may  know, 
at  aii  times,  the  place  the  fhip  is  in,  and 
be  able  to  determine  how  far,  and  upon 
what  courhe  he  mult  fail  to  gain  his  in¬ 
tended  port. 

Traverse,  inlaw,  denotes  the  de¬ 
nial  of  home  matter  of  fa<ft  alledged  to  be 
done  in  a  declaration,  or  pleadings.:  up¬ 
on  which  the  other  fide  coming  and  main¬ 
taining  that  it  was  done,  blue  is  joined  for 
the  cauhe  to  proceed  to  trial. 

Traverse  of  an  Indictment  ^  or  Pre- 
fentmnt{  the  contradicting  or  denying  home 


chief  point  of  it,  and  taking  iffue  there¬ 
on. 

Traverse  of  an  Office ,  the  proving 
that  an  inquihuion  made  by  lands  or  goods, 
is  defective  and  untruly  made. 

Traverse  is  hometirnes  alho  ufed,  in 
heraldry,  for  a  partition  of  an  ehcutcheon, 
which  is  blazoned  parti  per  pale  traverhe, 
argent  and  gules. 

TRAVESTY,  or  Travesti,  a 
French  term,  derived  from  the  verb  tra- 
vejhr ,  to  difgulfe  one’s  heif,  or  to  appear 
in  mahquerade  :  and  hence,  travefty  is 
applied  to  the  disfiguring  of  an  author,  or 
the  tranhlating  him  into  a  ftyle  and  man¬ 
ner  different  from  his  own,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  difficult  to  know  him. 

TRAUMAT1CS,  the  fame  with  vul¬ 
nerary  medicines.  See  Vulnerary. 

TREACLE,  Ph  risca,  in  pharmacy. 
Some  alho  give  the  name  treacle  to  melah- 
hes  ;  and  in  this  henfe  it  is  that  Dr.  Shaw, 
in  his  Eifay  on  Diftiliery,  has  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  bring  into  ufe  heveral  forts  of  trea¬ 
cles,  which  might  be  made  at  home,  and 
would  ferve  very  conveniently  for  the  dif- 
tillation  of  hpirits,  or  the  making  potable 
liquors.  Thefe  are  the  inhpifiated  juices 
or  decobtions  of  vegetables  ;  huch  as  the 
hweet  juice  of  the  birch,  or  hycamore, 
procured  by  tapping  or  piercing  the  trees 
in  hpring,  and  the  common  wort  made 
from  malt,  or  from  other  vegetable  lub- 
fiances  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 
Thefe  liquors  are  feverally  to  be  boiled 
down  in  a  copper  till  they  begin  to  inhpih- 
hate,  and  then  to  be  poured  into  a  balne¬ 
um  marise,  when  the  remainder  of  the  e- 
vaporation  may  be  finifhed  without  burn¬ 
ing  the  inhpiffated  juices  :  thus  prepared  it 
may  be  at  any  time  reduced  to  the  flare 
of  wort,  only  by  adding  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  warm  water. 

TREASON,  in  general,  fignifies  be¬ 
traying;  but  is  more  particularly  ufed  for 
the  atfit  or  crime  of  infidelity  to  one’s  iaw- 
ful  hovereign.  Treahon  is  divided,  by 
lawyers,  into  high  treahon  and  petty  trea¬ 
hon,  The  firft  of  thefedran  offence  com¬ 
mitted  againfi  the  hecurity  of  the  king  or 
kingdom  ;  as  to  compafs,  or  imagine,  the 
death  of  the  king,  queen,  or  their  e ldehfc 
hen  and  heir  ;  or  in  cafe  a  perhon  does  vi¬ 
olate  or  defiow’er  the  king’s  wife,  or  his 
eldefi  daughter  unmarried,  or  the  wife  of 
the  king’s  eldefi  fcn  ;  or  if  he  levy  war  a- 
gainft  the  king  within  his  kingdom,  cr 
adhere  to  his  enemies,  give  them  aid  or 
comfort  within  the  realm,  or  elhewhere  ; 
of  if  he  counterfeit  the  king’s  great  or  pri¬ 
vy  fcal,  or  his  money,  or  bring  falhe  mo- 
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ney  Into  the  kingdom,  like  to  what  we 
have  here,  and  litter  the  fame;  if  he  kill 
the  chancellor,  trealurer,  juftices  of  either 
bench,  juftices  of  affiize,  or  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  fitting  in  judgment  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  perlon  of  the  king,  in  the, ex¬ 
ecution  of  his  office  :  all  thefe  cafes  are 
d  terped  treafon  by  zy  Ed.  III.  c.  z  which 
ftatute  is  made  the  only  Handard  of  high- 
treafon  ;  and  i  Mary  c.  i.  takes  away 
the  power  of  the  king  and  parliament  to 
adiudge  any  thine  elf'e  to  be  high-treafon 
but  what  is  declared  to  be  inch  therein  : 
it  is  true,  temporary  ffatutes  of  late  times 
en ached,  have  made  feme  other  offences 
treaion,  as  relating  to  papifts  and  the  pro- 
teflant  fucceflion. 

Petty  treaion,  is  where  a  Servant  kills 
his  mailer,  a  wife  her  h-'u  found,  or  a  Se¬ 
cular  or  religious  perfon  kids  his  prelate 
or  Superior,  to  whom  he  owes  faith  and 
obedience,  anti  aiders  and  abettors  as  well 
as  procurers,  are  within  the  act,  Howe¬ 
ver,  in  ftriftly  is  the  ftatute  conftrued, 
that  no  cafe  not  cxprefsly  mentioned 
therein  is  puniihable  by  it  :  hence  if  a 
Son  kill  his  father,  he  Shall  not  be  tried  for 
petty  treafon,  except  he  Served  his  father 
for  wages,  in  which  cafe  he  is  to  be  indict¬ 
ed  under  the  name  of  a  Servant. 

Petty  treafon  implies  the  highefl  de¬ 
gree  of  murder,  and  occafions  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  lands  by  efeheat  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee  :  and  the  further  punifhment  of 
the  criminal  is. to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  for  it.  and  a  woman  burnt. 

TREASURE,  in  general,  a  (lore  or 
flock  of  money  in  referve. 

Treasure-Trove,  in  law,  is  where 
any  treafure  is  found  buried  in  the  earth, 
(nit  not  lying  on  the  ground,  and  no 
man  knows  to  whom  it  belongs :  this, 
in  England,  belongs  to  the  king,  and  to 
ponceal  it  is  puniihable  by  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment. 

TREASURER,  an  officer  to  whom 
the  treafure  of  a  prince,  or  corporation 
is  committed  to  be  kept,  and  duly  difpo- 
fed  of  in  payment  of  officers,  and  other 
expences. 

Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England , 
the  third  great  officer  of  the  crown,  un¬ 
der  whofe  charge  and  government  is  all 
•■he  king's  revenue  kept  in  the  exchequer. 
He  receives  the  office  by  the  delivery  of  a 
white  (laff  to  him  from  the  king,  and 
holds  it  during  the  king’s  pleafure  :  an¬ 
ciently  he  received  it  by  delivery  of  the 
golden  keys  of  the  treafury.  EIc  has  the 
check  of  all  the  officers  any  way  employed 
in  collecting  imports,  cuftoms,  tributes, 


or  other  revenues  of  the  crown.  He  hSs 
the  gift  of  all  the  curtomers,  comptrol¬ 
lers,  and  Searchers  of  places  in  all  the 
ports  of  London,  and  the  nomination  of 
the  efeheators  in  every  county.  He 
alone,  or  others  in  com  million  with 
him,  letteth  leafes  of  all  the  crown 
lands,  gives  warrants  to  certain  perfons 
of  quality  to  have  their  wine  cuflom  free, 
&c. 

'I  REA  SURER  f  tie  Ho'Jhold,  an  offi¬ 
cer,  who,  in  the  ablence  of  the  lord 
Steward,  has  power,  with  the  comptrol¬ 
ler  and  other  officers  of  the  Green-cloth, 
and  the  Steward  of  the  Marfhalfea,  to 
hear  and  determine  treafons,  felonies, 
and  other  crimes  committed  within  the 
king’s  palace. 

Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  an  officer 
who  receives  money  out  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  by  warrant  from  the  lord  high 
treafurer,  or  the  lords  commiffioners 
executing  that  place,  and  pays  all  charges 
of  the  navy  by  warrant  from  the  princi? 
pal  officers  of  the  navy. 

TREASURY,  the  place  wherein  the 
revenues  of  a  prince  are  received,  pre¬ 
served,  and  difburfed. 

In  England,  the  Treafury  is  part  of 
the  Exchequer,  by  Some  called  the  Lower 
Exchequer. 

Lords  of  the  Treasury.  —  In  lieu  of 
one  Single  director  and  adminirtrator  of 
his  majefty's  revenues,  under  the  title  of 
lord  high  treafurer,  it  is  frequently 
thought  proper  to  put  that  office  in  com- 
miffion,  that  is,  to  appoint  feveral  per¬ 
sons  to  diSeharge  it  with  equal  authority, 
under  the  title  of  Lords  Com  million  ers 
of  the  Treafury,  which  is  the  cafe  at 
prefent,  and  lord  North  is  the  firft  ioid  of' 
the  treafury. 

TREATISE,  a  Set  difeourfe  in  writing 
on  any  Subject.  A  treatife  is  fuppofed 
more  exprefs,  formal,  and  methodical 
than  an  eftay,  but  lefs  So  than  a  fyrtem. 

TREATY,  a  covenant  between  two 
or  more  nations;  or  the  feveral  articles 
I  or  conditions  Simulated  and  agreed  upon 
j  between  fovereign  powers. 

TREBLE,  in  mufc,  the  highefl  or 
|  acute- ft  of  the  four  parts  in  Symphony,  or 
that  which  is  heard  the  cleared:  and 
Shrilled  in  a  concert. 

TREE,  the  firft  and  Jargeft  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  kind,  confiding  of  a  Single  trunk, 
out  of  which  Spring  forth  branches  and 
leaves.  Standard  trees  are  Such  as  natu-' 
rally  rife  to  a  great  height,  and  are  not 
topped.  For  the  choice  of  trees  of  this 
;  kind  to  be  transplanted  out  of  a  nm f  ry, 
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Qmnfiney  recommends  us  to  fueh  as  arc 
/{rraioiit,  fix  feet  high  at  lead,  and  five  or 
fix  inches  thick  at  bottom,  and  three  or 
four  at  top;  the  bark  pretty  fin  both  and 
finning,  as  a  token  of  their'  youth,  and  of 
the  food  foil  they  grew  in.  Dwarf-trees 

O  J  c->  ^  ^ 

are  tuch  as  are  kept  low,  and  never  funer- 
td  to  have  above ‘half  a  foot  of  flem. 

Fruit  T It  F.FS.  See  Fruit. 

For  the  planting,  priming,  felling, 
grafting,  &c.  of  trees,  lie  the  articles 
planting,  pruning. 

TREFOIL,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  theflowerof  which  has  a  tukulous 
permanent  empalement  of  one  leaf-:  it  is 
of  the  butterfly  kind,  drying  in  the  em¬ 
palement.  M  he  flandard  is  re  flexed,  the 
wings  are  fhorter  than  the  flandard,  and 
the  keel  is  (hotter  thap  the  wings ;  it  has 
ten  (lamina,  nine  are  Joined,  and  one  is 
feparate,  terminated  by  Angle  fumrnits  ; 
and  an  almon  oval  german  (upporting  an 
awl-ihaped  dyie,  crowned  by  a  (ingle  dig- 
ma,  The  germen  afterwards  becomes  a 
fhort  pod  with  one  valve,  containing  a 
few  roundifh  feeds. 

Mr.  Miller  enumerates  twelve  different 
fpecies  of  trefoil,  the  fir  ft  of  which  is  well 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  red 
clover.  See  Clever. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  require 
no  other  care  than  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they 
are  too  dole. 

TRENCHES,  in  fortification  ;  ditches 
cut  by  the  befiegers,  that  they  may  ap¬ 
proach  more  fecurely  to  the  place  attacked: 
whence  they  are  alfo  called  lines  of  ap¬ 
proach.  The  tail  of  the  trench  is  the 
place  where  it  was  begun,  and  its  head  is 
the  place  where  it  ends. 

TREPAN,  in  furgery,  an  indrumsnt 
tifed  in  trepanning. 

T  RE  PANNING,  in  forgery,  a  perfo¬ 
ration,  or  opening,  made  in  the  bones  of 
the  cranium. 

*  TRENT,  one  of  the  larged  rivers  in 
England,  rifing  in  the  Moorland  of  Staf- 
fordfhire,  and  runs  S.  W.  by  Newcadle- 
imderdine,  and  afterwards  dividing/  the 
county  in  two  parts,  runs  to  Burton,  then 
to  Nottingham  and  Newark,  and  fo  con¬ 
tinuing  it  courfe  clue  north  to  Gainfbo- 
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rough  on  the  confines  of  Lincolnfhire,  it 
joins  feveral  rivers,  and  falls  into  the 
-Humber. 

TREPIDATION,  in  medicine,  the 
fame  with  tremor.  See  Tremor. 

TRESPASS,  in  law,  any  tranfgreflion 
of  the  law  under  trealon,  felony,  or  rnif- 
prifion  of  trealon. 
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Trespass,  however,  is  commonly 
nfed  either  for  that  wrong  or  damage 
which  is  done  to  the  king  in  his  fored,  or 
by  one  private  man  to  another. 

PRESSURE,  in  heraldry,  a  diminu¬ 
tive  of  an  cifle,  ufuaily  held  to  behalf  the 
breadth  thereof. 

TRET,  in  commerce,  an  allowance 
made  for  the  wade,  or  the  dirt,  that  may 
be  mixed  with  any  commodity,  which  is 
always  four  pounds  in  every  one  hundred 
and  four  pounds  weight, 

TRfA,  Prim  A,  among  chemifis,  the 
three  hypoflatica!  principles,  viz.  fait, 
fulphur,  and  mercury ;  of  which  they 
hold  ail  bodies  to  be  primarily  made,  and 
into  which  they  are  ail  held  refolvable  by 
fire. 

'TRIAL,  in  law,  the  examination  cf  a 
cauCe,  civil  or  criminal,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  before  a  proper  judge  : 
or,  it  is  the  manner  and  order  obferved  in 
the  hearing  and  determining  of  caufes. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  trials;  as 
thole  of  matters  of  faff,  which  mull  be 
tried  by  a  jury  ;  matters  of  law,  which 
are  only  triable  by  the  courts  ;  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  record,  which  are  to  be  tried  by 
the  records  themfelves.  The  mod:  gene¬ 
ral  rule  has  been,  that  the  jurymen  on 
a  trial  (hall  be  chofen  out  of  the  town  or 
precinfh  file,  in  which  the  matter  of  faff 
is  ailedged,  or  the  neared  thereto,  for  the 
better  cognizance  of  the  matter,  and  not 
to  leave  things  to  be  tried  in  forei<m 

o  <  o 

countries,  where  the  jury  are  drangers  to 
the  whole  matter.  Where  any  trial  is 
for  murder,  it  mud  be  in  the  county 
wherein  the  faff  was  committed  ;  but  if 
the  a  (Fault  be  in  one  county,  and  the  per- 
fon  affaultecl  happens  to  die  in  another 
county,  the  indiflrtlent  maybe  found  by  a 
jury  of  the  county  where  the  party  died  : 
and  by  fpc-cial  -com  minion,  when  a  per  An 
is  indifted  in  one  county  he  may  be  tried 
in  another.  In  all  criminal  cafes  the  cuf- 
tom  is  to  afk  the  prifoner  how  he  will  be 
tried,  which  was  formerly  a  very  figni fl¬ 
ea  nt  quedion,  thorn  h  it  is  not  fo  now, 
beeaufe  antiently  there  were  trials  by  com¬ 
bat,  by  ordca),  and  by  jury  ;  and  when 
the  prifoner  anfwered,  by  God  and  his 
country,  it  appeared  he  made  choice  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury ;  which  is  the  only  way 
now  ufed  for  the  trial  of  criminals. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  criminal 
cafes  is  this  :  fird  the  bill  of  indictment 
again d  the  offenders  is  prepared,  and  the 
profeeptor  and  his  witnefie  attend  with 
it  on  the  grand  jury,  and  there  give  in 
.their  evidence;  which  being  done,  the 
z  gtfnd 
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grand  tnquefl  either  find  the  bill  of  in¬ 
dictment,  or  bring  it  in  ignoramus;  and 
if  the  bill  be  found,  thepriloneris  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  court,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  arraignment  calling  him  by  his  name, 
defires  him  to  hold  up  his  hand,  faying, 

‘‘  Thou  art  indicted  by  the  name  of - , 

for  fuch  a  felony,  See.  fetting  forth  the 
crime  laid  in  the  indictment,  How  fayeft 
thou,  art  thou  guilty  of  this  felony  where¬ 
of  thou  art  indicted,  or  not  guilty.'”  To 
which  the  prifoner  anfwering,  Not 
guilty,”  the  clerk  fays,  “  Culprit,  how 
Wilt  thou  be  tried  ?”  whereupon  the  de¬ 
fendant  ahfwers,  ‘c  B.y  God  and  my  coun¬ 
try  which  plea  of  the  prifoner  the  clerk 
records,  and, then  the  pannel  of  the  petty- 
jury  is  called  over. 

After  the  jury  are  fworn,  and  the  in¬ 
dictment  is  read  over  to  them,  and  they 
are  charged,  the  evidences  ou  both  tides, 
for  and  againft  the  prifoner,  are  called, 
fworn,  and  examined  in  open  court ;  after 
which  the  jury  bring  in  their  verdi d  ;  and 
if  they  find  the  prifoner  guilty  their  ver- 
diCt  is  recorded,  and  the  prifoner  is  taken 
from  the  bar  :  but  if  they  bring  him  in  not 
guilty,  the  prifoner  is  bid  to  fall  down  on 
his  knees,  8cc.  On  the  prifoner ’s  being 
brought  in  guilty,  proclamation  is  made 
j  for  all  perfons  to  keep  filence,  upon 
which  the  prifoner  is  again  brought  to 
the  bar,  and  the  verdict  repeated  :  after 
which  fentence  is  palled  on  him,  andan  or- 
;  der  or  warrant  is  made  for  his  execution. 

The  methods  of  trial,  in  our  civil 
|  courts,  are  as  follows  :  The  declaration  is 
|  firlt  drawn  for  the  plaintiff,  and  when  the 
i  appearance  of  the  defendant  is  entered,  it 
i  has  been  ufual  to  deliver  it  with  an  irn- 

1  parlance  to  the  defendant’s  attorney  :  and 
the  term  following  rule  is  to  be  given  with 
|  the  fecondary  for  the  defendant  to  plead 
2  by  fuch  a  day,  or  elfe  the  plaintiff  is  to 
'  have  judgment :  and  the  defendant  hav- 
I  ing  pleaded,  a  copy  of  the  iffue  is  made 

I  by  the  plaintiff,  and  delivered  to. the  de¬ 
fendant’s  attorney,  at  the  fame  time  giv¬ 
ing  him  notice  of  the  trial ;  in  order  to 
|  which  the  venire  facias  mud  be  taken  out 
I  and  returned  by  the  iheriff;  and  likewife 
I  the  / abcas  corpora,  or  d.fliingas,  to  bring 
I  in  the  jury  ;  on  which  the  record  is  made 
|  up,  and  the  parties  proceed  to  trial  by 
I  their  council  and  witneffes,  and  the  jury 
I  give  in  their  verdiCt,  &c.  But  in  cafe  the 
|  defendant  neglects  to  plead,  and  differs  it 
i  to  go  by  default,  on  entering  fuch  a  judg- 
I  ment,  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages  is 
]|  awarded  returnable  next  term ;  notice  of 
Vol.  IY. 
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the  execution  whereof  the  defendant’s  at¬ 
torney  is  to  have,  and  which  being  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  the  damages  inferted  in  a  febe- 
dule  annexed  to  the  writ,  a  rule  is  given 
thereon,  and  colts  are  taxed  by  the  pro- 
thonotary,  &c. 

TRIANGLE,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of 
th  ree  lidos  and  three  angles,  and  is  either 
plane  or  fpherical.  * 

Plant?  Triangle,  that  contained  un¬ 
der  three  right  lines. 

Spherical  Tr i ANGLE,  that  contained 
under  three  arches  of  a  great  circle  of  the 
Ip  here. 

Of  Plane  Triangles  there  are  feveral  fort, 
as,  ; 

i.  A  Right-Angled  Triangle,  that 
which  hath  one  right  angle. 

z.  An  obtufe-angled  triangle,  fuch  as 
hath  one  obtufe  angle. 

3.  An  acute-angled  triangle,  that  which 
hath  all  its  angles  acute* 

■  4.  Any  triangle  that  is  not  right  angled, 

is  called  oblique-angled. 

5.  An  equilateral  triangle,  that  which 
hath  all  its  fides  equal  to  one  another. 

6.  An  ifofcelcs  triangle,  that  which  hath 
only  two  fides  equal. 

7.  Afcaienous  triangle,  that  which  hath 
no  two  fides  equal. 

In  every  triangle  the  fum  of  all  the 
three  angles  is  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
and  the  external  angle,  made  by  any  fide 
produced,  is  equal  to  the  two  internal  op- 
pofite  angles  taken  together. 

In  every  triangle,  as  well  plane  as 
fpherical,  the  fines  of  the  fides  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  fines  of  the  oppofite  an- 
g!es. 

The  fide  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  in- 
feribed  in  a  circle,  is,  in  power,  triple  of 
the  radius. 

In  every  right-angled  triangle,  the 
fiquare  of  the  hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  other  two  fides. 

Triangles  on  the  fame  bale,  and  haying 
the  fame  height,  that  is,  between  the  fame 
parallel  lines  are  equal. 

Every  triangle  is  one  half  of  a  paralle¬ 
logram  of  the  fame  bale  and  height. 

The  area  of  any  right-lined  triangle 
may  be  had,  by  multiplying  the  bafe  by 
half  the  perpendicular  height,  or  the 
perpendicular  height  by  half  the  bafe. 

The  area  of  any  plane  triangle  may 
be  bad  by  addding  all  the  three  fides 
together,  and  taking  half  the  fum,  and 
from  that  half  fum  fubtrafting  each  fide 
feverally,  and  multiplying  that  half  fum 
and  the  remainder  continually  into  one 

Z  z  another. 
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another,  and  extra&ing  the  fiquare  root 
of  the  product. 

TRIANGULAR  Compares,  fuch  as 
have  three  legs,  or  feet,  whereby  to  take 
off  any  triangle  at  once;  much  u fed  in 
the  conilrinftion  of  maps,  globes,  &cc. 

Triangular  Numbers ,  a  kind  of 
polygonal  numbers,  being  the  Turns  of 
arithmetical  progrdfions,  the  difference 
of  whole  terms  is  i. 

Thus  of  arithmetical  progreffion,  i  % 
3456,  are  formed  triangular  numbers 
136101521. 

Triangular  Canon ,  the  tables  of 
artificial  fines,  tangents,  fecants,  Bcc. 

Triangular  ^iiadrant,  a  fedor 
furnifhed  with  a  loofe  piece,  whereby  to 
make  it  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  ca¬ 
lendar  is  graduated  thereon,  with  the  fun’s 
place,  declination,  and  other  ufeful  lines; 
and  by  the  help  of  a  fpring  and  a  plum¬ 
met,  and  the  divifions  graduated  on  the 
loofe  piece,  it  may  be  made  to  ferve  for  a 
quadrant. 

TRIARII,  in  th$  Roman  militia,  a 
kind  of  infantry  armed  with  a  pike,  a 
thield,  a  helmet,  and  a  cuirafs ;  thus 
called  becaufe  they  made  the  third  line  of 
battle. 

TRIAS  Harmonica,  or  the  Hanno- 
nical  Triad,  in  raufic,  a  compound  of 
three  radical  founds,  heard  all  together, 
two  whereof  are  a  fifth  and  third  above 
the  other,  which  is  a  fundamental. 

'i  RIEE,  in  antiquity,  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  or  number  of  perfons,  when  a  divi- 
iion  is  made  of  a  city  or  people  into 
quarters  Or  difiriCb.  'i  he  tribes  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome  bore  a  great  refemblance  to 
o  ir  wards. 

)  RIBRACHYS,  in  ancient  poetry, 
a  foot  conli  fling  of  three  fyilables,  and 
thole  all  fhort,  as  melius. 

TRIBULU5,  caltrop,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which 
con  lifts  of  five  oblong,  obtufe,  and  pa¬ 
tent  petals:  its  fruit  is  of  a  roundifh, 
figure  and  aculeated,  being  ccmpofcd  of 
five  capfuies,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  and 
armed  with  three  or  four  points  on  the 
other,  angulaled  and  convergent,  and 
containing  numerous  feeds,  turbinated 
and  oblong, 

TRIBUNAL,  in  general  denotes  the 
feat  of  a  judge,  called  in  our  courts, 
bench.  The  word  is  Latin,  and  takes 
its  origin  from  the  feat  where  the  tribune 
of  the  Roman  people  was  placed  to  ad- 
minifter  juftice.  The  name  tribunal 
Hvas  alio  given  the  place  from  whence 
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the  people  of  ancient  Rome  were  ha¬ 
rangued. 

TRIBUNE,  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  a  magiflrate  cbofen  out  of  the 
commons,  to  protect  them  again fl  the 
opprefiions  of  ihe  great,  and  to  defend 
the  liberty  of  the  people  again  A  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  fen  ate  and  con  fuls.  '1  he 
tribunes  of  the  people  were  firfi  efia- 
blifhed  in  the  year  of  Rome  259.  'The 
firfi  defign  of  their  creation  was  to  flicker 
the  people  from  the  cruelty  of  nfurers> 
and  to  engage  them  to  quit  the  Aventine- 
rnount,  whither  they  had  retired  in  dif- 
pleafure.  Their  number,  at  firfi,  was 
but  two  ;  but  the  next  year,  under  the 
confulate  of  A.  Pofihumus  Aruncius  and 
Caffius  Vifceilinus,  there  were  three 
more  added;  and  this  number  of  five 
was  afterwards  increafed,  by  L.  Tre- 
bonius,  to  ten.  J  he  appellation,  tri¬ 
bune,  was  given  them,  by  reafon  they 
were  at  firfi  chofen  out  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  army. 

Military  Tr ib un  e,  an  officer  in  the 
Roman  army,  who  commanded  in  chief 
over  a  body  of  forces,  particularly  the  di- 
vifion  of  a  legion,  much  the  fame  with 
our  colonel,  or  the  French  mefier  dc 
camp. 

Tribune  was  alfo  an  appellation 
given  to  various  other  officers  ;  as  the  tri¬ 
bun  i  aerarii,  tribunes  of  the  treafury. 
Tribune  of  the  celeres,  the  officer  who 
commanded  them.  Tribuni  fabricarum, 
thole  who  had  the  direction  of  the  making 
of  arms.  Tribuni  marinorum,  tribuni 
nolanorum,  tribuni  voluptatum,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Theodofian  Code,  as  inten- 
dants  of  the  public  (hews,  and  other  di-- 
verfions.  The  title  of  tribune,  tribunus , 
was  alfo  given  to  the  chief  of  each  tribe. 

TRIBUTARY,  one  who  pays  tribute 
to  another,  in  order  to  live  in  peace  with 
him,  or  (hare  in  his  protection, 

TRIBUTE,  a  tax  or  impoft  which 
one  prince  or  fiate  is  obliged  to  pay  to 
another,  as  a  token  of  dependence,  or  in 
virtue  of  a  treaty,  and  as  a  purchale  of 
peace.  The  Romans  made  all  the  na¬ 
tions  they  fubdued  pay  them  tribute. 
Mahomet  laid  r  down  as  a  fundamental 
of  all  his  law,  that  all  the  world  fhould 
pay  him  tribute.  In  the  fiales  of  the 
Grand  Bignior,  Chrifiian  children  are 
taken  by  way  of  tribute. 

Tribute  is  femetimes  alfo  ufed  for  a 
perfonal  contribution,  which  princes  lay 
upon  their  fubjcCis,  by  way  of  pole  mo¬ 
ney. 
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TRICEPS,  in  anatomy,  the  abduftor 
mnfcle  of  the  thigh,  having  three  heads 
and  as  many  infertions  :  the  firfl  and  fe- 
cond  heads  of  this  mnfcle  arife  from  the 
os  pubis,  near  the  fynchondrofis ;  the 
third,  from  the  tubercle  of  the  ifehium  ; 
and  it  is  inferted  into  the  whole  fpine  of 
the  os  femoris. 

TRICIdERLT,  a  genns  of  foflils,  na¬ 
turally  and  effcntialiy  fimple,  not  in¬ 
flammable  nor  foluble  in  water;  being 
fibrofe  bodies,  not  elaftic,  and  compofed 
«>f  Araight  and  continuous  filaments.  To 
this  genus  belongs  the  gypfum  Ariatum 
of  authors,  with  feveral  other  fpecies. 

TRICHESTRUM,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  name  of  a  ge'nus  of  foflils,  of  the  clais 
of  the  felenitse,  but  differing  extremely 
in  figure  and  Arudture  from  the  common 
kinds.  The  felenitos  of  this  genus  are 
compofed  of  filaments  fcarce  any  where 
vifibly  arranged  into  plates  or  fcales,  but 
difpofed  in  form  of  a  radiated  liar,  made 
of  a  number  of  disjun<ft  Arise. 

TRICTIIASIS,  in  furgery,  an  inver- 
fion  of  the  eyelids,  whereby  the  eye  laflies 
hurt  the  eyes.  According  to  Heifler, 
this  diforder  is  very  difficultly  remedied  ; 
fines  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  remove  it,  fo 
as  to  prevent  its1  returning,  without  ex¬ 
tirpating  the  offending  hairs  ;  and  if 
thefe  be  cut  off  clofe,  it  will  be  to  no 
purpofe,  becaufe  the  rigid  flumps  of  the 
hairs  will  irritate  the  eye  even  worfe  than 
the  whole  hairs  did  before.  It  is  a  very 
nice  operation  alone  that  can  make  a 
cure;  here  the  hairs  mud  be  pulled  up 
fingly  by  the  roots,  and  the  places  of 
their  insertion  fingly  cauterized  with  a 
hot  broad  pointed  needle ;  but  this  the 
patient  will  feidom  fubmir  to,  and  the 
only  remaining  method  then  is,  to  fill 
up  the  finufes  out  of  which  they  were 
extracted  with  the  lapis  infernalis.  But 
in  this  the  greatefl  care  mud  be  taken, 
that  no  part  of  that  application  get  into 
the  eye.  The  eafielt  method  is  the 
touching  the  cavities,  out  of  which  the 
hairs  have  been  pulled  up,  with  a  pencil- 
brufh  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  fpirit  of  lal- 
armoniac  and  highly  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  by  which  means  they  will  clofe 
up,  and  no  more  hairs  will  grow  from 
them. 

TRICHIRTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  whofe  flower  confifls  of  five  lan- 
ceolated  patent  petals,  with  a  cylindric 
tubulofe  neftarium,  cut  at  the  mouth 
into  five  indentures  ;  the  flamina  have 
no  filaments,  but  confift  of  ten  ereifl: 
aflurgent  antherce  ;  the  fruit  is  a  roundifli 
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almofl  trigonal  capfule,  having  three 
cells,  each  containing  a  fingle  feed. 

TRICHOMANEii,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  of  the  fern  kind ;  the  vi- 
ilble  parts  of  the  fruftification  confifls  of 
a  turbinated  erecR  calyx  Handing  fingly 
on  the  very  margin  of  the  leaf,  and  a 
fetaceous  flyle  terminating  the  capfule. 

TRICHOSANTHES,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  whole  flowers  are 
male  and  female,  and  grow  on  the 
lame  plant  ;  the  male  flower  is  rponope- 
talous,  and  divided  into  five  fegments, 
and  contains  three  very  fliort  filaments, 
topped  with  cylindrical  eredl  anthers, 
joined  in  a  body;  the  female  flower  is 
hke  the  male,  and  the  fruit  is  long,  fine- 
•culent,  and  triloculav,  containing  many 
obtufe  com pre fled  feeds.  This  genus 
comprehends  the  anguina  ot  Micheli. 

T  RICHQSTEMA,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants,  whofe  flower  is  monopeta- 
lons  and  ringent ;  the  tube  is  very  fliort ; 
the  upper  lip  is  com prefled  and  falcated, 
and  the  under  one  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  middle  one  being  oblong 
and  fmalieft  :  the  flamina  are  four  very 
long  filaments,  topped  with  fingle  an¬ 
thers;  there  is  no  pericarpium,  but  the 
cup  contains  four  roundifli  feeds. 

TRICUSPIDES,  Va  l  v  ze,  in  anato¬ 
my,  a  name  given  to  the  mitral  valves, 
placed  at  the  juncture  of  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

TRIDAX,  American  ftarwort,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  plants,  whofe  flowers 
are  compound  and  radiated,  confiding  of 
hermaphrodite  florets,  which  form  the 
dife,  and  ligulated  female  corolluls, 
which  compofe  the  rays;  the  cup,  which 
is  cylindrical  and  imbricated,  contains 
the  feeds,  which  are  oblong  and  crowned 
with  down. 

TRIDENT,  an  attribute  of  Neptune, 
being  a  kind  of  feeptre  which  the  paint¬ 
ers  and  poets  put  into  the  hands  of  that 
god,  in  form  of  a  fpear,  or  fork,  with 
three  teeth  ;  whence  the  word. 

Trident,  among  mathematicians, 
is  ufed  for  a  kind  of  parabola,  by  which 
Des  Cartes  conflrudted  equations  of  fix 
dimenfions. 

TRIEDROSTYLA,  in  natural  hiflo- 
ry,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fpars,  in  the 
form  of  trigonal  columns,  adhering  by 
one  end  to  lome  folid  body,  and  termi¬ 
nated  at  the  other  by  a  trigonal  pyramid. 
See  bf>ar. 

TRIENNIAL,  an  epithet  applied 
chiefly  to  offices  or  employments  which 
laft  for  three  years. 

'  Z  z  * 
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TRtENS,  in  antiquity,  a  copper  money 
of  the  value  of  one  third  of  an  as,  which  on 
one  fide  bore  a  Janus  s  head,  and  on  the 
other  a  water  rat.  '!  his  was  the  piece  of 
money  u fed  to  be  put  in 'the  mouths  of 
the  deceafed  to  pay  Charon  his  fare,  for 
their  paffage  into  another  life. 

TRIENTALIS,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  whole  flower  is  deflated  and 
vnonopetalous,  with  the  corolla  divided 
into  (even  ovato-lanceolated  fegments ; 
the  (lamina  eon  fids  of  (even  capillary 
!  filaments,  inferred  into  the  ungues  of 
the  corolla,  and  topped  with  (ingle  an- 
thetas. 

TRIGAMY,  a  third  marriage,  or  the 
date  of  a  perfon  who  has  been  married 
three  times, 

TRIGLYPHS,  in  architeffure,  a  fort 
of  ornaments  repeated  at  equal  intervals 
in  the  Doric  freeze.  Each  triglyph  con- 
fids  of  two  entire  gutters,  or  channels, 
cut  to  a  right  angle,  called  glyphes,  and 
feparated  by  three  interfiices,  called  by 
Vitruvicus,  femora,  from  each  other,  as 
well  as  from  two  other  half  channels 
which  are  at  tire  fidcs.  The  ordinary 
proportion  of  triglyphs  is  to  be  a  module 
broad,  and  one  arid  a  half  high.  But 
this  proportion,  M.  ie  Clerc  obferves, 
fometimes  occafions  ill-proportioned  in- 
tercolumniatioirs  in  porticos  ;  for  which 
reafon  he  choofes  to  accommodate  the 
proportion  of  his  triglyphs  to  that  of  the 
intercolumns. 

TRICON,  -a  triangle.  See  Triangle. 

In  adrolonv,  triron  denotes  the  fame 
with  trine.  See  Trine. 

TRIGONOMETRY,  the  art  where¬ 
by,  from  any  three  parts  of  a  triangle, 
except  the  three  angles  (when  the  triangle 
js  a  plane  one)  tire  red' are  difeovered. 

Trigonometry  is  either  plane  or  fphe- 
rical. 

Plane  T  R  t  G o  o  o  M  e T  R  Y ,  is  the  me¬ 
thod  of  fo  ving  plane  triangles. 

TRILLION,  in  arithmetic,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  a  billion  of  billions.  After  billions 
we  reckon  by  trillions,  which  makes  a 
clafs  of  numeration,  and  is  divided,  like 
the  other  dalles,  into  three  places  :  thus 
we  fay,  trillions,  tens  of  trillions,  hun- 
preds  of  trillions,  die. 

‘l  RIM  of  a  Ship,  her  bed  p.od u re, 
propot tion  of  ballad,  and  hanging  of  her 
mads,  &c.  for  failing.  To  find  the 
trim  of  a  dip,  is  to  find  the  bed  way  of 
mak.ng  her  fail  fwiftiy,  or  how  (he  will  j 
fail  bed.  This  is  done  by  eafing  of  her 
mads  and  (hroiad's;  fome  dips  failing 
jnufh  better  when  they  are  flack,  than 
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when  they  are  taut  or  fad  :  but  this  de¬ 
pends  much  upon  experience  and  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  feveral  trials  and  observa¬ 
tions  which  the  commander  and  other 
officers  may  make  abroad. 

TRIMMERS,  in  architecture,  pieces 
of  timber  framed  at  right  angles  to  the 
joints,  againd  the  ways  for  chimneys, 
and  well -holes  for  dairs. 

TRINE,  in  adrology,  the  afpedf  or 
fituation  of  one  dar  with  regardRo  ano¬ 
ther,  when  they  are  didant  120  degrees: 
it  is  noted  with  this  character  A. 

TRINGA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  the 
(Colopaces,  the  characters  of  which  are 
thefe  :  the  beak  is  of  a  cylindric  figure, 
obtufe  at  the  extremity,  and  in  length 
about  equal  to  the  toes  :  the  feet  have 
each  four  toes,  and  they  are  connected. 
To  this  genus  belongs  the  ruff,  the  cin- 
clus,  the  lapwing,  the  gonwdt,  the  tolk, 
grey  plover,  See. 

1  JUNGLE,  in  architecture,  a  name 
common  to  feveral  little  fquare  members 
or  ornaments,  as  reglets,  lidels,  and 
plat-bands. 

Tr  ingle  is  more  particularly  ufed 
for  a  little  member  fixed  exactly  over 
every  triglyph,  under  the  plat-  band  of 
the  architrave,  from  whence  the  gutt^ 
or  pendant  drops  hang  down. 

TRINITARIANS;  thofe  who  are  or¬ 
thodox  and  believe  in  the  Trinity  :  thofe 
who  do  not  believe  therein  being  called 
Antitrinitarians.  Trinitarians  alfo  de¬ 
note  an  order  of  religious  indituted  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1198,  under  the  ponti* 
ficate  of  innocent  III.  the  founders  of 
which  were  John  de  Math  a,  and  Felix  de 
Valois. 

TRINITY,  Trinitas,  in  theology,  the 
ineffable  .mydfery  of  three  perfons  in  one 
God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  See 
God.  &c. 

The  doHrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  pro- 
feffed  in  the  Chriftian  church,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  1  hat  there  is  but  one  God  in 
three  didynCt  perfons,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghod  ;  perfon  fignifying  the  fame  as 
'fence,  with  a  particular  manner  of  fub- 
ffdence,  which  the  Greek  fathers  call 
hypodafis,  taking  it  for  the  incommuni¬ 
cable  property  that  makes  a  perfon.  The 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghod  arc  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  three  didinCt  perfons  in  the 
divine  nature,  b  pea  life  the  feriptures  in 
fpeaking  of  thefe  three  didinguifh  them 
from  one  another,  as  we  life  in  common 
fpeech  to  didingpifh  three  feveral  perfons. 
1  her*  arc  many  indances  to  this  purpofe, 

particular,  y 
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particularly  the  form  of  ad  mini  fieri  ng 
jthe  facrament  of  baptifm,  which  runs  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  'and 
the  Holy  Ghoft  :  and  that  folemn  bene¬ 
diction  with  which  St.  Paul  concludes  his 
fecor.d  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  “  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  &c.”  and 
the  three  witnefles  in  heaven,  mentioned 
by  St.  John.  Each  of  thefe  three  perfons 
are  affirmed  to  be  God,  becaufe  the  names, 
properties,  and  operations  of  God  are, 
in  the  holy  feripture,  attributed  to  each 
of  them. 

Trinity  Sunday,  a  feflival  of  the 
Chriflian  church,  obferved  on  the  Sunday 
next  after  Whitfunday,  in  honour  of  the 
holy  and  undivided  Trinity.  The  ob- 
fervation  of  this  feflival  was  fir  ft  enjoined 
jn  the  council  of  Arles,  anno  12.60. 

Trinity  -Ho  use,  a  fociety  founded 
in  the  year  1515,  by  Sir  Thomas  Spert, 
Knt.  commander  of  the  great  fhip  Henry 
Grace  de  Dieu,  and  comptroller  of  the 
navy  to  Henry  VIII.  for  the  regulation 
of  feamen,  and  the  convenience  of  lhips 
and  mariners  on  our  coafl,  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  the  above-mentioned  prince, 
who  confirmed  to  them  not  only  the  an¬ 
cient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  company 
pf  mariners  of  England,  but  their  feveral 
pofTeffions  at  Deptford;  which,  together 
with  the  grants  cf  Queen  Elisabeth  and 
king  Charles  II.  were  alfo  confirmed  by 
letters  patent  of  the  firfl  of  James  II.  in 
1685,  by  the  name  of  “  The  mailer, 
wardens,  and  affi  Hants  of  the  guild  or 
fraternity  of  the  moft  glorious  and  undi¬ 
vided  Trinity,  and  of  St.  Clement,  in  the 
parifh  of  Deptford  Stroud,  in  the  county 
of  Kent.” 

This  corporation  is  governed  by  a  m af¬ 
ter,  four  wardens,  eight  affiftants,  and 
eighteen  elder  brethren  ;  but  the  inferior 
members  of  the  fraternity,  named  younger 
brethren,  are  of  an  unlimited  number  ; 
for  every  matter,  or  mate,  expert  in 
navigation,  may  be  admitted  as  luch  ; 
and  thefe  ferve  as  a  continual  nurfery  to 
fupply  the  vacancies  among  the  elder 
brethren,  when  removed  by  death  or 
otherwile. 

The  mailer,  wardens,  affi Han ts,  and 
elder  brethren,  are  by  charter  inverted 
with  the  following  powers  : 

1.  That  of  examining  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  children  of  Chrift’s  hofpital.  2.  The 
examination  of  the  mailers  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fhips;  the  appointing  pilots  to 
conduct  lhips  in  and  out  of  the  river 
Thames  ;  and  the  amercing  all  fuch  as 


fhall  prefumc  to  aft  as  mailer  of  a  Ihip  of 
war  or  phot,  without  their  approbation, 
in  a  pecuniary  muldt  of  twenty  {hillings. 
3.  The  fettling  the  feveral  rates  of  pilot¬ 
age,  and  erefting  light-houfes,  and  other 
fea-marks  upon  the  feveral  coafts  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  fccurity  of  navigation  ; 
to  which  light-houfes  all  lhips  pay  oue 
halfpenny  a  ton.  4.  The  granting  li¬ 
cences  to  poor  feamen,  not  free  of  the 
city,  to  row  on  the  river  Thames  for 
their  fupport,  in  the  intervals  of  fea- 
fervice,  or  when  part  going  to  fea.  5. 
Tire  preventing  of  aliens  from  ferving  on 
board  Englifli  lhips,  without  their  licenfe, 
upon  the  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  each 
offence.  6.  The  punilhing  feamen  for 
defertion,  or  mutiny,  in  the  merchants 
fervice.  7.  The  hearing  and  determining 
the  complaints  of  officers  and  feamen  in 
the  merchants  fervice ;  hut  frjbjeCt  to  an 
appeal  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  or 
the  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty. 

To  this  company  belongs Ihe  ballad- 
office,  £or  clearing  and  deepening  the 
river  Th  ames,  by  taking  from  thence  a 
fufficien.t  quantity  of  baliart,  for  the  fup¬ 
ply  of  all  (hips  that  fail  out  of  that  river; 
in  which  fervice  fixty  barges,  with  two 
men  in  each,  are  conrtantly  employed; 
and  all  fnips  that  take  in  ballad  pay  them 
one  Hulling  a  ton,  for  which  it  is  brought 
to  the  (hip’s  fides. 

In  confideration  of  the  great  increafe 
of  the  poor  of  this  fraternity,  they  are  by 
their  charter  impowered  to  purchafe  in 
mortmain  lands,  tenements.  Sec.  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  an¬ 
num  ;  and  alfo  to  receive  charitable 
benefactions  of  well  difpofed  perfons,  to 
the  like  amount  of  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  clear  of  reprizes. 

There  are  annually  relieved  by  this 
company  about  three  thoufand  poor  fea¬ 
men,  their  widows  and  orphans,  at  the 
expence  of  about  fix  thoufand  pounds. 

They  commonly  meet  to  choofe  their 
mailer  at  their  houfe  at  Deptford  ;  but 
are  not  obliged  to  do  it  there.  Their 
meetings  are  generally  on  Wednefdays 
and  Saturdays :  but  their  courts  are  not 
conrtantly  fixed  to  a  fet  time. 

TRINOMIAL,  or  Trinomial 
Root,  in  mathematics,  is  a  root  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  parts  connected  together 
by  the  figns  +  or  — ,  as  x-\-y  -J-  z,  or 
a  -\~b — c. 

TRIO,  in  mufic,  a  part  of  concert 
wherein  three  perfons  fing  ;  or  more  pro¬ 
perly  a  mufical  compofition  confiding  of 

three 
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sfc^rce  parts.  Trios  are  the  fined  kinds  of 
competition,  and  thefe  are  what  pieafe 
inoft  in  concerts. 

TRIOCTILE,  in'aftrology,  an  afpedt 
cr  fituatiqn  of  two  planets  with  regard  to 
■the  earth,  when  they  are  three,  odlants 
or  eight  parts  of  a  circle,  that  is,  135° 
diftant  from  each  other.  This  afped, 
which  home  call  the  fefquiquadrans,  is 
one  of  the  new  afpeds  fuperadded  to  the 
old  ones  by  Kepler. 

TRIONES,  in  agronomy,  a  fort  of 
con  Reflation  or  sfiembiage  of  federal  liars 
in  the  urfi  minor,  commonly  called 
Charles’s  wain. 

TRtO'NUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
■plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  five 
patent  petals,  vertically  cordated,  and 
united  together  at  the  bafe  :  the  fruit  is 
an  orated  quinquangular  capfule,  confift- 
ing  of  five  cells,  and  containing  five 
valves :  the  feeds  are  numerous,  and 
kidney  fhaped. 

TRIOP  i  KRIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  .the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of 
!;x  oval,  credo  patulous,  equal  and  per¬ 
manent  petals,  furrounded  by  three 
others  fmaller  than  ihemfidves,  hut  eoual 
to  pne  another  :  there  is  no  pericarpium, 
ihe  feeds  are  three,  credt  and  carinulated 
at  the  back  ;  eaJi  of  them  has  externally 

its  bafe  an  ala,  and  at  its  apex  two  ; 
iHefe  ala  are  what  in  the  flowering  date 
qf  the  plant  appear  to  be  petals,  but  they 
are  not  truly  Inch. 

’1  RIOS  i  EUM,’  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  ’has  a  per¬ 
manent  empatemqnt  of  cue  leaf,  cut 
into  five  fegments  ;  it  has  a  tubulous 
flower  of  one  petal,  with  a  fir ort  brim, 
cut  into  five  parts,  which  hand  ered,  and 
five  {lender.  {lamina  the  length  of  the 
tube,  terminated  by  oblong  fummits, 
with  a  roundifh  ger men,  fupponing  a 
cylindrical  ftyie,  crowned  by  a  thick 
fligma.  The  germen  afterward  hecoiru  s 
an  oval  berry  with  three  ceils,  each  includ¬ 
ing  one  hard,  three-crowned,  obtufe  feed. 

TRIP,  a  Pa  term.  A  fh ip  is  faid  to 
hear  her  top-fails  a-trip,  when  fhe  carries 
them  bonded  up  to  the  high  eft. 

TR I  PART  I  I  E,  fomething  divided 
into  three  parts,  or  made  by  three  j  ar- 
ties,  as  indenture  tripartite,  See. 

TRIPAR'J  I  !  ION,  a  divifion  by- 
three,  or  the  taking  the  third  part  of  any 
m  mlvr  or  quantify. 

i  RllTi  HONGUE,  in  grammar,  an 
nfiTeinblage  or  concourfe  of  three  vowels 
in  the  fame  iyilable,  as  qua* 
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TRIPLE,  in  mxific,  on  of  the  fpecies 
of  meafure  or  time.  Triple  time  confifts 
of  many  different  fpecies,  of  which  there 
are  in  general  four,  each  of  which  has  its 
varieties.  The  common  name  triple  is 
taken  hence,  that  the  whole  half  of  the 
bar  is  divifible  into  three  parts,  and  is 
beaten  accordingly.  The  firft  fpecies  is 
called  the  fimple  triple,  wherein  the 
meafure  is  equal  to  three  femibreves, 
three  minims,  three  crotchets,  three 
quavers,  or  three  femiquavers,  which  are 
marked  thus,  3  1,  A  3  3  but  the 

laft  is  not  much  ufed,  except  in  church 
mufic.  In  all  thefe  the  meafure  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  equal  parts  or  times, 
called  thence  triple  time,  or  the  meafure 
of  three  times  ;  of  which  two  are  beat 
down,  and  the  third  up.  The  fecond 
fpecies  is  the  mixed  triple ;  its  meafure 
is  equal  to  fix  crotchets,  or  fix  quavers, 
or  fix  femiquavers,  -and  accordingly  is 
marked  or  6  or  A  *  but  the  laft  is 

4- 5  >'  ’  T  6  » 

feldom  ufed.  Ths  meafure  here  is  ufually 
divided  into  equal  parts  or  times,  of 
which  one  is  beat  down  and  one  up  ;  but 
it  may  affo  be  divided  into  fix  times,  of 
which  the  firft'  two  are  beat  down  and 
the  third  up,  then  the  next  two  down 
and  the  laft  up;  that  is,  each  hair  of  the 
meafure  is  beat  like  the  fimple  triple,  on 
which  account  it  may  be  called  the  com¬ 
pound  triple,  and  becaufe  it  may  be  thus 
divided  either  into  two  or  fix  times,  that 
is,  two  triples,  it  is  called  mixed,  and 
by  fome  the  meafure  of  fix  times  The 
third  fpecies  is  the  compound  triple,  con¬ 
fiding  of  nine  crotchets,  or  quavers,  or 
fern i-, quavers,  marked  ,9  9  9  .  the 

firft  and  laft  are  little  ufed  :  fome  alfo 

add  9  9  which  are  never  ufed ;  foir.e 

1,5 

add  alfo  other  twm,  viz.  fix  femi-breves 
and  fix  minims,  marked  5  or  tL  buf 

thefe  are  not  in  life.  This  meafure  is  dir 
vided  into  three  equal  parts  or  times, 
whereof  two  are  beat  down  and  ope  up  ; 
or  each  third  part  may  be  divided  into 
three  times,  and  beat  like  the  fimple 
triple,  on  which  account  it  is  called  the 
meafure  of  the  nine  times.  7  he  fourth 
fpecies  is  a  compound  meafure  of  the 
fecond  Ipecies,  containing  twelve  crotch¬ 
ets  or  quavers,  or  femi-quavers,  marked 

f 2 ,  A,  A2  to  which  fome  add  ’A 

4-  5  8  3  i  q  >  ■  '  1 

and  Lf  which  are  never  ufed ;  nor  are 

the  firft  and  third  much  ufed;  efpecialiy 
the  latter.  The  meafure  here  may  be 
divided  into  two  times,  and  beat  one 

down 
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(town  and  one  up;  or  each  half  may  be 
divided  and  beat  as  the  fecond  fpecieS, 
cither  by  two  or  three,  in  which  cafe  it 
will  make  in  all  twelve  times  ;  and  hence 
it  is  called  the  mcafura  of  twelve  times. 
The  French  and  Italian  authors  make  a 
great  many  more  fpecies  and  divifions  of 
triple  time,  unknown,  or  at  lead  unre¬ 
garded,  by  our  Englifh  muficians,  and 
therefore  not  neceflary  to  be  dwelt  on  here. 

TRIPLICATE  Ratio,  the  ratio 
which  cubes  bear  to  one  another.  See 
Cube. 

TRIPLICITY,  or  Trigon,  amono- 
adrologers,  divihon  of  the  figns  according 
to  the  number  of  the  elements,  each  di- 
vifion  confiding  of  three  figns.  Tripli- 
city  is  frequently  confounded  with  trine 
afpedt,  tho’  dridfly  fpeaking  the  two  are 
very  different  things;  a  triplicity  is  only 
ufed  with  regard  to  the  figns,  and  trine  on 
the  contrary,  with  regard  to  the  plants. 
The  figns  of  triplicity  are  thofe  which  are 
of  the  fame  nature,  and  not  thofe  which 
are  in  trine  afpedL  Thus  Leo,  Sagittarius 
and  Aries,  are  figns  of  triplicity,  becaufe 
thofe  figns  are  by  thefie  writers  ail  fup- 
pofed  fiery. 

TRIPOD,  in  antiquity,  a  famed  fa- 
I  cred  feat  or  dool,  fupported  by  three  feet, 
whereon  the  prieffs  and  fibils  were  placed 
to  render  oracles.  It  was  on  the  tripod 
that  the  gods  wcr6  faid  to  infpire  the  Py- 
thians  with  the  divine  fury  and  enthufi- 
afm  wherewith  they  were  feized  in  the 
delivery  of  their  predictions. 

*  TRIPOLI,  a  date  of  Africa,  in  Barha- 
i  ry,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  fea,  on  the  S,  by  the  country  of  the 
Beriberies,  on  the  W.  by  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  Biledulgerid,  and  the  territory  of 
Gadamis,  and  on  the  E.  by  Egypt.  It  is 
9Z5  miles  along  the  fea  coad,  but  the 
breadth  is  various.  Some  parts  of  it  are 
fruitful  :  but  that  towards  Egypt  is  only 
a  fartdy  defart,  ft  is  governed  by  a  dey, 
i,  fbut  a  Turkifh  bafhaw  refides  here,  who 
receives  his  authority  from  the  grand 
feignior,  and  has  a  power  of  controuling 
the  dey,  and  levying  the  taxes  on  the 
people.  The  dey  is  elected  by  the  fol- 
diers,  who  make  no  fcruple  of  depofing 
him  when  they  pleafe. 

Tripoli,  in  natural  hidory,  the 
name  of  an  earthy  Tub  dance,  much  ufed 
py  the  lapidaries  to  poliffi  dones,  and  by 
the  braziers,  and  other  the  like  artids,  to 
clean  metalline  vefiLls. 

TRIPPING,  in  heraldry,  the  quick 
motion  of  all  forts  of  deer,  and  of  iorne 
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other  creatures,  reprefented  with  one  foist 
as  it  were  on  a  trqt. 

>  *  TRIPTOLEMUS,  in  fabulous  h if- 

tory,  the  fon  of  Celtus  who  holpitably 
received  Ceres,  when  that  goddefs  went  to 
Athens  m  fearch  of  her  daughter,  fine  in 
return  taught  him  to  low  corn,  and  nou- 
riihed  the  young  Triptolemus  by-day  with 
cdefiial  milk,  and  at  night  covered  him. 
with  fire  to  render  him  immortal,  but 
the  latter  being  difeovered  by  Celeus,  he 
cried  cut,  and  difeovered  himfeif,  on 
which  he  was  killed  by  the  goddefs.  Ac 
length  Ceres  placed  Triptolemus  in  her 
chariot  drawn  by  winged  ferpents,  and 
fent  him  through  the  earth,  to  teach 
mankind  to  plow,  and  few  the  ground. 
Mythologies  fay  that  Triptolemus  was 
the  firfl  who  taught  the  Greeks  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  earth.  It  is  alb  faid  that  he 
gave  laws  to  the  Athenians,  which  were 
reduced  to  three  heads;  “  Adore  the 
gods,  honour  your  parents,  and  eat  no 
flefh.” 

TRIPlOTES,  in  grammar,  defective 
nouns  which  have  only  three  cafes  ;  inch 
is  rude,  tempe ,  grates,  prece ,  &c. 

TRIQUETROUS,  among  botaniffs, 
expreffs  a  fruit  or  leaf  that  has  three 
fides  or  faces  ail  fiat.  This  leaf  is  uftiaf- 
!y  tubulated,  or  grows  gradually  iinaller 
from  the  bafe  to  the  point. 

TRIREME,  or  1  riremis,  in  anti¬ 
quity,  a  gaily  with  three  ranks  of  oars  on 
a  fide. 

TRISECTION,  or  Trissection, 
the  dividing  a  thing  into  three.  The 
term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  geometry,  for  the 
divifion  of  an  angle  into  three  equal  parts. 
The  trifcdlion  of  an  angle  geometrically, 
is  one  of  thofe  great  problems  whole  fo- 
lution  has  been  lo  much  fought  by  mathe¬ 
maticians  for  thefe  two  thou  End  years, 
being  in  this  refpeeft  on  a  footing  with 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  the  du- 
plicature  of  the  cube  angle. 

TRISPAST,  in  mechanics,  a  machine 
with  three  pul  lies ,  or  an  aff.mbJage  of 
three  pullies  for  railing  of  great  weights- 
TRISYLLABLE,  or Tryss able,  in 
grammar,  a  word  confiding  of  three  fyi- 
lables. 

TRITE,  in  rmific,  the  third  mufical 
chord  in  the  fiyffem  of  the  ancients. 

TRI  i  ICE  A,  the  name  whereby  fome 
authors  call  the  triticum. 

TRIT1CUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  the  corolla  whereof  confiffs  of 
two  valves,  nearly  equal  in  fize,  and  of 
the  bignefs  of  thofe  of  the  cup.  The  ex¬ 
terior 
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terior  valve  is  bellied  with  an  obtufe  ebd, 
terminated  by  a  point ;  the  interior  valve 
is  plane.  The  corolla  ferves  in  head  of  a 
pericarpinm,  incloftng  the  feed,  which  is 
fingle,  obtufe,  and  furrowed  on  one  fide. 
This  genus  comprehends  the  common 
wheat,  the  fpelt-corn,  and  couch  grafs. 
See  Wheat,  &c. 

TRITON,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fifii,  the  body  of  which  is  oblong,  the 
roftrum  at  the  mouth  of  a  fpiral  form, 
the  tentaeula  fourteen  in  number,  and 
twelve  of  them  cheiiferous. 

Triton,  in  poetry,  a  fea  demi-god, 
held  by  the  ancients  to  he  an  officer  or 
trumpeter  of  Neptune,  attending  on  him  , 
and  carrying  his  orders  and  commands 
from  fea  to  fea.  The  poets  reprefent 
him  as  a  half-man,  half-filh,  terminating 
in  a  dolphin’s  tail,  and  bearing  in  one 
hand  a  fea-fhell,  which  ferves  as  a  trum¬ 
pet.  Some  of  the  ancients  make  him  the 
fon  of  Neptune  and  the  nymph  Salacia  ; 
Hefiod,  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite; 
Neumenius,  in  his  book  De  Pifcationibus, 
makes  him  the  fon  of  Oceanus  and  Te- 
thys ;  and  Lycophron,  the  fon  of  Nereus. 
But,  though  Hefiod  and  the  mythologifts 
only  fpcak  of  one  Triton,  the' poets  have 
imagined  feveral,  giving  fome  of  them 
for  trumpeters  to  all  the  fca-gods,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  Neptune  and  Venus;  accor¬ 
dingly  they  were  frequently  introduced 
on  the  antient  theatres,  in  the  Nauma- 
chia. 

T-RITONE,  in  mufic,  a  falfe  concord 
confiding  of  three  tones,  or  a  greater 
third  and  a  greater  tone.  Its  ratio,  or 
proportion  in  numbers  is  of  45  to  32,. 
In  dividing  the  o£Iave  we  find  on  one  fide 
the  falfe  fifth,  and  the  tritone  on  theo- 
ther.  The  tritone  is  a  kind  of  redund¬ 
ant  fourth,  confifting  of  three  tones, 
whence  its  name  ;  or  more  properly  of 
two  tones,  with  a  greater  femi-tone  and 
a  lefter,  as  of  ut  to  /a,  fharp  ;  of  fa  to  ft, 
flat,  &c.  But  it  is  not,  as  many  imagine, 
a  greater  fourth,  for  the  fourth  is  a  per¬ 
fect  interval,  which  does  not  admit  of  any 
majority  or  minority;  nor  mu  ft  the  tri- 
tone  be  confounded  with  the  falle  fifth, 
for  the  tritone  only  comprehends  four  de¬ 
grees,  viz.  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fharp;  whereas 
the  falfe  fifth  comprehends  five,  viz.  fa, 
fharp,  ft l,  la.  ft,  ut.  Belides  that,  a  in  on  1; 
the  fix,  femi  tones,  which  compofe  the  tri-  1 


er  and  three  lefter;  whereas,  among  the 
fix  femi-tones,  which  compofe  the  falfe 
fifth,  there  are  only  two  lefter  and  fon 
greater. 
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TRITURATION,  in  pharmacy,  the 
aft  of  reducing  a  folid  body  into  a  fubtile 
powder  ;  called  alfo  levigation  and  pulve¬ 
rization.  See  Levigation  and  Phlveri&a- 
thn. 

Trituration,  is  alfo  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine  for  tlie  a£Hcn  of  the  ftomach  on 
the  food,  whereby  it  is  fitted  for  nourifli- 
ment. 

TRIUMFETTA,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  has  no 
empalement,  but  it  has  five  linear,  eredt, 
obtufe  petals,  which  turn  inward  ;  it  lias 
ten  awl-fhaped,  rifihg  ftamina  the  length 
,  of  the  petals,  terminated  by  fingle  hum- 
mits,  and  a  roundifh  germen,  lupport- 
ing  a  ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamina, 
crowned  by  an  acute  bifid  ftigma.  The 
germen  afterward  becomes  a  globular 
capfule,  fet  with  long  prickles  on  every 
fide,  having  four  cells,  each  containing 
lone  feed,  which  is  convex  on  one  fide, 
and  angular  on  the  other. 

TRIUMPH,  a  folemnity  praclifed  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  to  do  honour  to  a 
victorious  general. 

There  were  two  forts  of  triumphs,  thfi 
greater  and  the  lefter,  particularly  called 
ovation  :  of  thefe,  the  triumph  was  much 
the  more  fplendid  proceflion.  None  were 
capable  of  this  honour,  but  the  dictator  j 
confuls,  and  praetors ;  though  there  are 
examples  to  the  contrary,  as  particularly 
in  Pompey  the  Great,  who  had  a  triumph 
decreed  him  when  he  was  only  a  Roman 
knight,  and  had  not  yet  reached  the  fena- 
torial  age.  The  triumph  was  the  moll 
pompous  (hew  among  the  ancients  :  au¬ 
thors  iifually  attribute  its  invention  to 
Bacchus,  and  tell  us  that  lie  firft  iriump- 
ed  upon  the  conqueft  of  the  Indies,  and 
yet  this  ceremony  was  only  in  life  among 
the  Romans.  The  Grecians  had  a  cuf- 
tom  which  refembled  the  Roman  triumph; 
for  the  conquerors  ufed  to  make  a  pro- 
ceflion  through  the  middle  of  their  city, 
crowned  with  garlands,  repeating  hymns 
and  fongs,  and  brandifhing  their  fpears  j 
the  captives  were  alfo  led  by  them,  and 
all  the  fpoilsexpofed  to  public  view.  The 
order  of  a  Roman  triumph  was  briefly 
thus  :  The  fenate  having  decreed  the  ge¬ 
neral  a  triumph,  and  appointed  a  day, 
they  went  out  of  the  city-gate  to  meet 
the  conqueror,  and  marched  in  order 
with  him  through  the  citv.  The  caval- 
cade  was  led  up  by  the  muficians,  who 
had  crowns  on  their  heads ;  after  them 
came  feveial  chariots,  with  plans  and 
maps  of  the  cities  and  countries  fubdued, 
done  on  relievo  :  they  weie  followed  By 
1  _  the 
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the  fpoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  their 
horfes,  aims,  gold,  filver,  machines, 
tents,  <5cc.  After  thefe  came  the  kings, 
princes,  or  generals  fubdued,  loaden 
with  chains,  and  followed  by  mimics  or 
buffoons,  who  infulted  over  their  mis¬ 
fortunes.  Next  came  the  officers  of  the 
conquering  troops  with  crowns  on  their 
heads.  Then  appeared  the  triumphal 
chariot,  in  which  was  the  conqueror 
richly  clad,  in  a  purple  robe  embroidered 
with  figures  of  gold,  fetting  forth  his 
glorious  atchievements  :  his  bufkins  were 
befet  with  pearl,  and  he  wore  a  crown, 
which  at  firll  was  only  laurel,  but  after¬ 
wards  gold.  One  hand  held  a  laurel 
branch,  the  other  a  truncheon.  At  his 
feet  were  his  children,  or  fometimes  on 
■the  chariot  horfes.  It  is  added,  that  the 
public  executioner  was  behind  him,  to 
remind  him  from  time  to  time  that  thefe 
honours  were  tranfrtory,  and  could  not 
ikreen  him  from  the  feverity  of  the  laws, 
if  he  fbould  ever  be  found  .delinquent. 
As  the  triumphal  chariot  palled  along/ 
they  ftrewed  flowers  before  it.  The  mu- 
fic  played  in  the  praife  of  the  conqueror, 
amidlt  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  crying  Io  Triumphe.  The  chariot 
was  followed  by  the  fenate  clad  in  white 
robes,  and  the  fenate  by  fueh  citifeens 
as  had  been  fet  at  liberty  or  ranfomed. 
The  proceffion  was  clofed  by, the  facri- 
ficers,  and  their  officers  and  ten-fils, 
^with  a  white  ox  led  along  for  the  chief 
victim.  In  this  order  they  proceeded 
through  triumphal  arches  to  the  capitol, 
where  the  victims  were  {lain.  In  the 
mean  time  all  the  temples  were  open  ; 
the  altars  loaden  with  offerings  and  in- 
cenfe ;  games  and  combats  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  public  places,  and  rejoic¬ 
ings  appeared  every  where.  What  was 
horrible  amidft  all  this  mirth,  was,  that 
the  captives,  when  arrived  at  the  Forum, 
were  led  back  to  prifon  and  ffrangled  : 
it  being  a  point  of  religion  with  them 
not  to  touch  the  vieftims  till  they  had 
taken  full  revenge  of  their  enemies.  The 
rites  and  facrifices  over,  the  triumpher 
treated  the  people  in  the  capitol,  under 
the  porticoes,  and  fometimes  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Hercules.  An  ingenious  author 
obferves,  that  it  was  the  greateft  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  glory  imaginable  that 
in  their  inftitution  of  public  triumphs, they 
led  their  enemies  in  chains,  when  they  were 
prifoners.  Fetter's  Grac.  Antiq.  Kennct' s 
Rom.  Sint  Difi,  Trevoux. 

TRIUMVIR,  one  of  three  perfons 
who  govern  abfolutcly,  and  with  equal 
Vo l.  IV. 
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authority,  in  a  {fate.  It  is  chiefly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Roman  govern  pi  ent :  Caffar, 
Pompey,  and  Craffus,  were  the  firft 
triumvirs  who  divided  the  government 
amongfl:  them.  There  were  alio  other 
officers,  called  triumvirs  ;  as  the  trium¬ 
viri  or  trefviri  capitales,  who  were  the 
keepers  of  the  public  goal  ;  they  had  the 
office  of  punilhing  malefactors  ;  for 
which  purpofe  they  kept  eight  lifters 
under  them.  There  were  alfo  triumviri 
monetales,  the  matters  of  the  mint ; 
whence  the  following  mark  is  (till  ex¬ 
tant  on  many  antient  coins,  hi  viri. 
Sometimes  they  were  llyled  triumviri 
A.  A.  jE.  f.  f.  thefe  letters  {landing  for 
auro,  argento,  nere,  jlatido.  ferierdo.  '1  here 
were  likewife  nocturnal  triumviri, infrituted 
to  prevent  or  extinguish  fires  in  the  night. 

TRIUMVIRATE,  an  sflffolute  go¬ 
vernment  adminiftered  by  three  perfons, 
with  equal  authority.  There  were  two 
famous  triumvirates  at  Rome  ;  Pompey, 
Caffar,  and  Craflus,  as  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  eftabli filed  the  firft  ; 
and  Auguftus,  Marc  Antony,  and  Lepi- 
dus,  the  fecond  ;  which  gave  the  laffc 
blow  to  the  Roman  republic  ;  for  Au¬ 
gustus  having  vanquifbed  Lepidus  and 
Antony,  the  triumvirate  funk  into  a  mo¬ 
narchy. 

TROCHAIC  Verse,  in  Latin  poe¬ 
try,  a  kind  of  verfe,  fo  called  becaufe 
the  trochees  chiefly  prevail,  as  the  iambus 
does  in  the  iambic.  It  generally  confifts 
of  feven  feet  and  a  fyllable ;  the  odd 
feet,  for  the  moll  part,  confilt  of  trochees, 
though  a  tribrachys  is  fometimes  ad¬ 
mitted,  except  in  the  feventh  foot  :  thefe 
two  feet  are  likewife  ufed  in  the  other 
places,  as  is  alfo  the  fpondams,  daftyius, 
and  anapteflus. 

TPvOCHANTER,  in  anatomy,  a 
name  given  to  two  apophyfes,  fituated 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone  r 
they  receive  the  tendons  of  molt  of  the 
mulcles  of  the  thigh. 

TROCHE,  in  pharmacy,  a  fort  of  me¬ 
dicine,  made  of  glutinous  fubflances,  in¬ 
to  little  cakes,  and  afterwards  exficcated. 
The  four  following  rules  are  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  making  of  them  :  i.  The  in¬ 
gredients  are  to  be  reduced  to  a  powder. 
z.  If  the  mafs  proves  fo  glutinous  as  to 
flick  to  the  fingers  in  making  up,  th@ 
hands  may  be  anointed  with  any  conve¬ 
nient  fweet  or  aromatic  oil  ;  or  elfc 
fprinkled  with  powder  of  frarch,  or  with 
that  of  liquorice.  3.  In  order  to  dry 
thoroughly  the  troaches,  put  them  on  an 
inverted  fieve,  in  a  fhadv  airy  place,  and 
3  A  fr* 
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frequently  turn  them.  4.  The  troaches 
are  to  be  kepi  in  giafs  vell'ts,  or  in 
earthen  ones  well' glazed.  There  are 
troaches  of  various  kinds,  and  for  vari¬ 
ous  intentions,  as  purgative,  alterative, 
aperitive,  corroborative,  & c.  The  chief 
troches  now  in  ufe  are  thofe  of  myrrh 
and  liquorice,  and  thofe  of  the  tedaceous 
powders  for  the  heart-burn. 

TROCHEE,  in  the  Creek  and  Latin 
poetry,  a  foot  confiding  of  two  fylla- 
bles,  the  fir  ft  long,  and  the  fecond  fhort, 
as  in  the  words  niusa  and  ser^vat 
t  TROCHILUS,  in  architecture,  a  name 
ufed  by  the  antients  for  what  the  mo¬ 
derns  call  fcotia. 

TR.0CHIT/E,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
name  given  to  the  feparate  joints  of  the 
cntrochus. 

TROCHLEA,  one  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  powers,  ufually  called  a  pully.  See 

Pulley. 

TROCHEE  A  RES,  in  anatomy,  a 
name  given  to  the  oblique  mulcles  of  the 

-  eye. 

TROCHOID,  in  geometry,  a  curve 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
cycloid. 

TROCHUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  given  by  authors  to  a  genus  of 
fhelU  ;  fome  of  the  fpecies  of  which  re- 
flmble  the  figure  of  the  trochus,  or  top 
which  boys  play  with. 

TR'OJA,  or  Trojan  Games, 
games  fa  id  to  -be  in  diluted  by  Afcanius, 
ion  of  /Eneas,  and  afterwards  kept  up  by 
the  Romans  with  great  folenmity.  They 
were  celebrated  by  companies  of  boys, 
neatly  drefled,  and  furnifhed  with  little 
arms  and  weapons,  who  muftered  in  the 
public  Circus.  They  Were  cholen,  for 
the  mod  part,  out  of  the  nobleft  fami¬ 
lies  of  Rome,  and  the  captain  of  them 
had  the  honourable  title  of  Princeps  Ju- 
■ventutis,  being  fomefimes  next  heir  to 
the  empire,  and  ffcldom  lefs  than  the  fon 
of  a  principal  Ena! or.  A  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  'thefe  games  may  be  feen  in  tire 
fifth  fEneid  of  Virgil,  beginning  at 
verfe  545. 

TROLjLItJS,  globe  -  ranunculus,  in 
botany,  u  genus  of  plants,  the  flower  of 
which  has  no'  empalemcn t  ;  it  has  about 
fourteen  oval  petals,  whole  points  meet 
together,  with  nine  neftanums,  which 
are  narrow,  plain,  incurved,  and  umbili- 
Cafcd,  perforated  at  their  bale,  and  a 
great  number  of  brifily  flam  in  a,  termi¬ 
nated  by  erect  fummits,  with  numerous 
germina  fitting  clofc  like  a  column,  hav- 
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ing  no  dyles,  but  are  crowned  by  pointed 
ftigmas.  The  germen  afterward  be¬ 
comes  fo  many  capfules,  collected  into 
an  oval  head,  each  containing  one  feed. 
There  are  two  fpecies  of  this  plant 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Miller. 

TK  ON  AG  ft,  an  antient  cuflomary 
toll  ,  paid  for  weighing  of  wool.  This  word 
is  particularly  mentioned  in  a  charter 
granted  to  ihe  mayor  and  citizens  of 
London  ;  in  which  city  there  is  an  officer 
called  trouator,  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to 
weigh  the  wool  that  is  brought  thither 
TRONCONNEE,  in  "heraldry,  de¬ 
notes  a  crofs,  or  other  thing,  cut  in  pieces 
and  difmembered,  yet  fo  as  all  the  pieces 
keep  up  the  form  of  a  crofs,  though  fet 
at  a  fmall  didance  from  one  another. 

TROOP,  a  fmail  body  of  horfe  or  dra¬ 
goons,  about  fifty  or  lixty,  fometimes 
more,  fometimes  lefs;  commanded  by  a 
captain.  Each  troop,  befides  a  captain, 
ha^  a  lieutenant,  corn  t,  quarter-mafter, 
and  three  corporals,  who  are  the  lowed 
officers  of  a  troop. 

'1  ROP/EOLUM,  the  Indian  crefs,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  ihe  flower  of 
which  confifls  of  five  roundifli  petals  in- 
ferted  into  the'divifions  of  the  cup  ;  the 
two  upper  petals  are  feffiie;  the  three 
others  have  very  long  and  barbated  un¬ 
gues ;  the  fruit  confifls  of  three  convex 
capfules,  fulcatcd  and  flriated  on  one  fide, 
and  angular  on  the  other ;  the  feeds  are 
three,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  and  angulated 
on  the  other,  but  upon  the  whole  fome- 
what  roundifli,  and  flraited  deeply. 

There  are  two  forts  of  this  plant,  the 
firfi  growing  naturally  in  Peru,  and  the 
fecond  about  Lima.  The  fird  fort  is  lefs 
common  at  prefent  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens  than  the  fecond,  though  it  was  for¬ 
merly  more  fo. 

The' flowers  of  thefe  plants. are  fre¬ 
quently  eaten  in  fallads;  they  have  a 
warm  tade  like  the  garden  crefs,  and  are 
edeemed  v?ry  wholfome  :  they  are  like- 
wife  ufed  for  garn idling  difhes.  The  feeds 
are  pickled,  and  by  fome  are  preferred  to 
mod  kinds  of  pickles  for  fauce. 

TROPE,  in  rhetoric,  a  kind  of  figure 
of  fpeeclv,  whereby  a  word  is  removed 
from  its  fird  and  natural  fignification, 
and  applied  with  advantage  to  another 
thing,  which  it  does'not  originally  mean  ; 
but  only  ftands  for  it,  as  it  has  a  relation 
to,  or  connection  with  it  :  as  in  this  fen- 
tence,  ‘‘  God  is  my  rock.”  Here  the 
trope  lies  in  the  word  roik,  which  being 
firm  and  immoveable,  excites  in  our 1 
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minds  the  notion  of  God’s  unfailing  pow¬ 
er,  and  the  Aeady  fupport  which  good  men 
receive  from  their  dependence  upon  him. 

Tropes  are  ufed  for  the  fake  of  an 
agreeable  variety ;  they  divert  the  mind, 
and  revive  attention,  when  it  begins  to 
flag  and  be  weary.  In  many  cafes  there 
is  an  abfolute  neccflity  for  the  writer  or 
fpeaker  to  repeat  the  fame  thing  leveral 
times;  therefore,  to  prevent  the  tirefome 
repetition  of  the  fame  words,  he  carefully 
diverfifies  his  exprefiions  and  judiciouily 
intermixes  plain  and  figurative  language'. 

l  GPHY,  among  the  ancients,  a  pile 
or  heap  of  arms  of  a  vanquished  enemy, 
raifed  by  the  conqueror  in  the  nqoA  emi¬ 
nent  part  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  tro¬ 
phies  were  ufually  dedicated  to  fiome  of 
the  gods,  efpecialiy  Jupiter.  The  name 
of  the  deity  to  whom  they  were  infcribed,  j 
yy&s  generally  mentioned,  as  was  that  alfb 
of  the  conqueror.  The  fpoids  were  at  firfl 
hung  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  but  in- 
Aead  of  trees,  fucceeding  ages  erected  pil¬ 
lars  of  (lone,  or  brafs,  to  continue  the 
memory  of  their  victories.  To  demolifh 
a  trophy  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  fa* 
crilege,  becaufe  they  were  all  confccrated 
to  fome  deity. 

The  representation  of  a  trophy  is  often 
to  be  met  with  on  medals  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  ft  ruck  on  occafion  of  victories; 
wherein,  befides  arms  and  fpoils,  are  fre¬ 
quently  fcen  one  or  two  captives  by  the 
lides  of  the  trophy.  In  architecture  tro¬ 
phy  fignifies  an  ornament  which  repre- 
fents  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  charged  or  en- 
compaAed  all  round  about  with  arms  or 
military  weapons,  both  offenfive  and  de- 
fcnlive. 

Trs?  h  y  Mon  e  y,  denotes  certain  mo¬ 
ney  annually  raifed  in  the  feveral  counties 
of  the  kingdom,  towards  providing  har- 
nefs,  and  maintaining  the  militia. 

TROPICS,  in  altronomy  and  geogra¬ 
phy,  two  circles  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  on 
each  fide  of  the  equinoCfial,  and  parallel 
thereto.  That  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
line  is  called  the  tropic  of  cancer,  and  the 
fouthern  tropic  has  the  name  of  capricorn, 
as  pafllng,  through  the  beginning  of  thofe 
figns.  '1  hey  are  diftant  from  the  equi¬ 
noctial  23°  29'.  Two  circles  drawn  at  the 
fame  diitance  from  the  equator  on  the 
tcrreftial  globe,  have  the  fame  names  in 
geography,  and  they  include  that  fpace  or 
part  of  the  fphere,  which  is  called  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone,  becaufe  the  fun  is,  at  one  time 
or  other,  perpendicular  over  every  part  of 
that  zone,  and  extremely  torrifies  or  heats 
it.  See  Zone. 
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TROT,  in  the  manege,  one  of  the 
natural  paces  of  a  horfe  performed  with 
two  legs  in  the  air,  and  two  on  the  ground 
at  the  lame  time  crofs-wife,  like  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  crofs,  and  continuing  fo  alternate¬ 
ly  to  raile  the  hind- leg  of  the  one  fide, 
and  the  fore- leg  of  the  other  fide  at  once, 
leaving  the  other  hind  and  fore-kg  upon 
the  ground,  till  the  former  come  down. 

In  this  motion,  the  nearer  the  horfe  takes 
his  limbs  from  the  ground,  the  opener, 
the  evener,  and  fhorter  his  trot  will  be. 

If  he  takes  up  his  feet  lloveniy,  it  is  a  fign 
of  (fumbling  and  lamenefs  ;  if  he  treads 
narrow  or  crols,  it  betokens  interfering  01* 
failing;  if  he  treads  long  it  (hews  over¬ 
reaching;  if  he  fteps  uneven,  it  befpeaks 
toil  and  wearinefs. 

TROVER,  in  law,  an  aftion  which  a 
man  hath  againft  one  that,  having  found 
any  of  his  goods,  refufeth  to  deliver  them 
upon  demand. 

TROUGH  of  the  Sea,  the  hollow  or 
cavity  made  between  two  waves  or  billows 
in  a  rolling  fea. 

TROUT,  a  very  valuable  river-fifh, 
the  diflinguifhing  characters  of  which  are 
thefe  :  its  body  is  long ;  its  head  fhort 
and  roundilh  ;  the  end  of  its  nofe  or 
fnout  obtufe  and  blunt  ;  its  tail  is  very 
broad;  its  mouth  large;  and  each  jaw 
furniihed  with  one  row  of  fharp  teeth  ; 
and  in  its  palate  there  are  three  parcels  of 
teeth,  each  of  an  oblong  figure  in  the  con¬ 
geries,  and  ail  meeting  in  an  angle  near 
the  end  of  the  nofe;  and  the  tongue  has 
fix,  eight,  or  ten  teeth  alfo  on  it,  and  its 
fides  are  beautifully  variegated  with  red 
fpots. 

TRUCE,  in  the  art  of  war,  denotes  a 
fufpenfion  of  arms,  or  a  ceflation  of  hof- 
tilities  between  two  armies,  in  order  to 
ie .  tie  articles  of  peace,  bury  the  dead,  or 
the  like. 

T  R  U  C  K  S,  among  gunners,  round 
pieces  of  wood,  in  form  of  wheels,  fixed 
on  the  axle-trees  of  carriages,  to  move 
the  ordnance  at  lea,  and  fometimes  alfo 
at  land. 

'1  RUE,  fomething  agreeable  to  the 
reality^  of  things,  or  to  truth. 

Till;  E  place  of  a  planet  or  far,  in  affro- 
oorny,  a  point- of  the  heavens,  ihewn  or 
pointed  out  by  a  right  line,  drawn  from 
the  center  of  the  earth  through  the  center 
of  the  planet  or  Aar. 

TRUFFLES,  in  natural  hiflory,  a 
kind  of  fubterrancous  vegetable  produc¬ 
tion,  not  unlike  mufhrooms. 

TRUMPET,  a  mufical  inflrument, 
the  moA  noble  of  all  portable  ones  of  the 
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wind  kind,  ufed  chiefly  in  war  among  the 
cavalry,  to  direct  them  in  the  fcrvice. 

Manr, e  Trumpet,  a  mufical  infiru- 
ment  confiding  of  three  tables,  which 
form  its  triangular  body.  It  has  a  very 
long  neck,  with  one  Angle  firing,  very 
thick,  mounted  on  a  bridge,  which  is  firm 
on  one  fide,  but  tremulous  on  the  other.  It 
is  firuck  by  a  how  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  the  firing  is  prefled,  or 
flopped,  on  the  neck  by  the  thumb.  It 
is  the  trembling  of  the  bridge,  when 
[truck,  that  makes  it  imitate  the  found  of 
a  trumpet ;  which  it  does  to  that  perfec¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  one  from  the  other  :  and  this  is 
what  has  given  it  the  denomination  of 
marine  trumpet ;  though,  in  propriety, 
it  is  a  kind  of  monochord, 

Harmonical  Trumpet,  an  in  ft  ru  men  t 
that  imitates  the  found  of  a  trumpet; 
which  it  refembies  in  every  thing,  except¬ 
ing  that  it  is  longer,  and  confifts  of  more 
branches :  it  is  generally  called  fackbut. 

Speaking  Trumpet,  a  tube  from  fix 
to  fifteen  feet  long,  made  of  tin,  perfect¬ 
ly  ftraight,  and  with  a  very  large  aper¬ 
ture  ;  the  mouth-piece  being  big  enough 
to  receive  both  lips. 

The  fpeaking  trumpet,  or  flentoro- 
phonic  tube,  as  fome  call  it,  is  ufed  for 
magnifying  of  found,  particularly  that  of 
jfpeech,  and  thus  caufing  it  to  be  heard  at 
a  great  dillance.  How  it  does  this  will 
be  eafy  to  underfiand  from  its  ftnnfiure. 

It  is  alfo  evident  how  inflruments  of 
this  form  a  fix  ft  the  hearing  greatly ;  for 
the  weak  and  languid,  pul  Acs  of  the  air 
being  received  by  the  large  end  of  the 
tube,  and  greatly  multiplied  and  con- 
den  fed  by  the  tremulous  motion  of  the 
parts  of  the  tube,  and  air  agitated  by 
them,  are  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  the  fmali 
end,  and  firike  it  with  an  impetus  much 
greater  than  they  would  have  done  with¬ 
out  it. 

'But  when  any  quantity  of  motion  is 
communicated  to  a  feries  of  elaffic  bodies, 
it  will  receive  the  greatefl  augmentation 
when  thofs  bodies  are  in  geometrical  pro¬ 
portion.  Therefore,  frnce  the  force  of  the 
voice  is  imprefTed  upon,  and  gradually  pro¬ 
pagated  through,  a  feries  of  elaftic  portions 
of  air  in  a  geometrical  ratio  to  each  other, 
it  Ihall  receive  the  greatefl  augmentation 
poflible. 

Now,  fir.ee  by  eonfiruffion  it  is  B  a 
a  b—b  c  =r  c  d,  &c.  and  alfo  a  k  :  b  l : :  hi : 
c  m ::  c  m:  d  n,  and  fo  on,  therefore  the 
points  k ,  /,  m,  n ,  o,  pf  q,  r,  s,  A,  will,  in 
this  cafe,  form  that  curve  line,  which  is 
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called  the  logarithmetic  curve  ;  confe- 
quently,  a  trumpet,  formed  by  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  this  curve  about  its  axis,  will 
augment  the  found  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  figured  tube  whatever. 

Liftemng,  or  Hearing  Trumpet,  an 
inflrument  invented  by  Jofepk  Landini, 
to  affifi  the  ear  in  hearing  of  perfons 
Apeak  at  great  difiance,  without  the  af- 
fi fiance  of  any  fpeaking  trumpet. 

Trumpet-Shell,  in  natural  hifio- 
ry,  the  Englilh  name  of  the  buccinum  of 
authors.  See  Buccinum . 

'J  RUMPETER,  in  zcology,  a  name 
given  in  England  to  a  particular  fpecies 
of  pigeon,  called  by  Moore  the  columba 
tibicen.  'I  his  fpecies  is  of  the  middls 
fize  of  the  common  pigeon,  and  made 
con  Aider  ably  like  it ;  but  it  is  pearly-eyed; 
is  of  a  mottled  black,  and  is  feathered 
down  to  the  legs  and  feet,  and  is  turn- 
crowned  like  the  nun,  and  fome  other 
fpecies;  fometimes  like  the  finikin,  hut 
much  larger  :  this  feems  to  be  the  befi: 
fort,  as  being  mofi  melodious.  The  befi 
character,  to  know  them  by,  is  a  tuft  of 
feathers  growing  at  the  root  of  the  beak  ; 
and,  the  larger  this  tuft  is,  the  more  they 
are  efieemed.  The  reafon  of  their  name 
is,  that  they  imitate  in  their  cooing  the 
found  of  the  trumpet  ;  but,  to  be  often 
entertained  with  their  melody,  it  is  necef- 
lary  to  feed  them  frequently  with  hemp- 
feed.  Moore's  Columbarium 
Feaft of  T rumpets  ;  an  annual  fefiivaj 
of  the  jews,  exprefsly  enjoined  by  the  law 
of  Mofes,  and  obferved  upon  the  firfi  day 
of  the  feventh  month,  called  Tifri,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year. 

TRUNCATED,  in  general,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  fuch  things  as  have,  or 
feem  to  have,  their  points  cut  off:  thus 
we  fay,  a  truncated  cone,  pyramid,  leaf, 
&c. 

TRUNCHEON,  a  fhort  ftafF,  or  hat- 
toon,  ufed  by  kings,  generals,  and  great 
officers,  as  a  mark  of  their  command. 

TRUNDLE,  a  fort  of  carriage  with 
low  wheels,  whereon  heavy  and  cumber- 
fome  burdens  arc  drawn. 

Trundle-Shot.  See  Shot. 

TRU  IN  K,  among  botanifis,  denotes 
the  fiem,  or  body,  of  a  tree;  or,  that 
part  between  the  ground  and  the  place 
where  it  divides  into  branches. 

In  anotomy,  trunk  is  ufed  for  the  buf- 
to  of  a  human  body,  exclufive  of  the 
head  and  limbs,  comprehending  the  ab¬ 
domen  and  thorax.  See  Abdomen  and 
'Thorax. 

Trunk  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  main  body 

of 
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«f  an*  artery,  or  rein,  in  cdntradiflin&lon 
to  the  branches  and  ramifications  thereof. 

Trunk-roots  of  a  plant,  are  little  roots 
which  grow  out  of  the  trunks  of  plants. 

Thefe  are  of  two  kinds  :  i.  Such  as  ve¬ 
getate  by  a  direft  defeent,  the  place  of 
their  eruption  being  fometimes  all  along* 
the  trunk,  as  in  mints,  &c.  and  fome¬ 
times  only  in  the  utmoh  point,  as  in 
brambles. 

z.  Such  as  neither  afeend  nor  defeend, 
but  fhoot  forth  at  right  angles  to  the 
trunk  ;  which  therefore,  though  as  to 
their  office  they  are  true  roots,  yet,  as  to 
their  nature,  are  a  medium  between  a 
trunk  and  a  root. 

TRUNNIONS,  or  Tr unions  of  a 
piece  of  Ordnance,  are  thofe  knobs  or 
bunches  of  the  gun’s  metal,  winch  bear 
her  up  oh  the -cheeks  of  the  carriage- :  and 
hence  the  trunnion-ring  is  the  ring  about 
the  cannon,  next  before  the  trunnions. 

TRUSS,  a  bundle,  or  certain  quantity 
©f  hay,  ftraw,  &c. 

A  trufs  of  hay  is  to  contain  fifty- fix 
pounds,  or  half  an  hundred  weight  ;  36 
trulles  make  a  load.  In  June  and  A u guff 
the  trufs  is  to  weigh  60  pounds,  on  for¬ 
feiture  of  eighteen  /hilling  per  trufs, 

A  trufs  of  forage  is  as  much  as  a  troo¬ 
per  can  carry  on  his  horfe's  crupper. 

Truss  of  Flowers,  is  nfed,  by  fiofihs, 
to  fignify  many  flowers  growing  together 
on  the  head  of  a  fealk,  as  in  the  cowfiip, 
auricula,  8cc. 

Truss  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fort  of  ban¬ 
dage  or  ligature,  made  of  fieei,  or  the 
like  matter  wherewith  to  keep  up  the 
parts,  in  thofe  who  have  hernias  or  rup¬ 
tures. 

TRUST,  in  law,  fignifies,  in  general, 
that  confidence  which  one  perfbn  repofes 
in  another;  and  in  cafe  of  non-perform¬ 
ance,  or  breach  of  this  trufl,  the  reme¬ 
dy  is  by  bill  in  equity,  as  the  common- 
law  ufuaily  takes  no  notice  of  truffs. 

TRUS  1'EE,  one  who  has  an  effate,  or 
money,  put  or  trufled  in  his  hands,  for 
the  ule  of  another. 

Where  two  or  more  perfons  are  ap¬ 
pointed  tru flees,  if  one  of  them  only  re¬ 
ceives  all  or  the  gi eared  part  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  lands,  &c.  and  is  in  arrear, 
and  unable  to  fatlsfy  the  perfon  to  whom 
he  is  feized  in  tru  ft,  the  other,  in  that 
cafe,  fhall  not  be  anfwerablc  for  more  than 
comes  to  his  hands. 

TRUTid,  a  term  ufed  in  oppofition 
to  falfchood,  and  applied  to  proportions 
which  anfwer,  or  accord,  to  the  nature 
and  reality  of  the  thing  of  which  fome- 
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thing  is  affirmed  or  denied.  Truth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Locke,  cen  fifes  in  the 
joining  or  feparating  of  fig  ns,  as  the 
things  fignified  by  them  do  agree  or  dif- 
agree  one  with  another.  Now  the  join¬ 
ing  or  feparating  of  fig  ns  is  what  we  call 
making  of  propofitions.  1  ruth  then  pro¬ 
perly  relates  only  to  proportions,  of 
which  there  are  two  forts,  mental  and. 
verbal  ;  as  there  arc  two1  forts  of  figns 
commonly  made  ufe  of,  viz.  ideas  and 
words.  Mental  propofitions  are  thofe 
wherein  the  ideas  in  our  under! landing 
are  put  together,  or  Up  a  rated,  by  the 
mind  perceiving  or  judging  of  their  agree¬ 
ment  or  disagreement.  Verbal  propofi¬ 
tions  are  words  put  together,  or  feparat- 
ed,  in  affirmative  or  negative  feu  ten  ce-s  c 
fo  that  a  proportion  confills  in  joining 
or  feparating  of  figns,  and  truth  con  fibs 
in  putting  together,  or  feparating  thofe 
figns,  according  as  the  things  they  Hand 
for  agree  or  difagree. 

Moral  Truth  con  fifes  in  fpeaking 
things  according  to  the  perfuafion  of  our 
minds,  and  is  called  alfo  veracity. 

Metapbifical ,  or  ‘ Tranjandental  Truth, 
is  nothing  but  the  real  exigence  of  thing's 
conformable  to  the  ideas  which  we  have 
annexed  to  their  names. 

*  TRUTH,  in  the  pagan- worfhip, one 
of  the  virtues  deified  Uy  the  Romans. 
She  was  reprefented  as  a  graceful  woman, 
the  mother  of  Virtue,  with  looks  ferene, 
courteous,  chearful,  and  model!,  and  was 
painted  in  garments  of  the  porefi  white. 
She  was  deferibed  as  the  pledge  of  honef- 
ty,  as  the  bulwark  of  honour,  and  the 
light  and  joy  of  human  focL-tv. 

TRUTINATION,  the  aft  of  weighing 
or  balancing  a  thing. 

TRY,  in  the  fea  language.  A  fiiip  is 
faid  to  try,  or  lie  a- try,  when  no  fails  are 
abroad  but  the  main-fail,  or  mizen-faii. 

TSIN,  in  natural  hi'feory,  the  name 
given  by  the  Chinefa  to  a  hone  which 
they  make  great  life  of  in  their  manufac¬ 
ture  of  porcelain  ware.  It  is  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  much  refcmbling  Roman  vitriol 
in  appearance,  and  is  found  in  lead  mines, 
and  fuppofed  to  contain  feme  particles  of 
lead  ;  its  effeHs  being  the  fame  in  the 
porcelain  manufacture  as  thofe  of  cerufs 
or  white  lead  in  making  the  other  colours 
penetrate  into  the  fuhflance  of  the  vefeels. 
The  deep  violet  colour,  that  we  fee  fo 
beautiful  on  the  China  ware,  is  ufuaily 
made  with  this  hone.  They  find  it  about 
Canton  and  Peking;  but  the  latter 
place  affords  the  bell,  and  it  fells  at  great¬ 
ly  the  bch  price.  The  painters  in  enamel 

melt. 
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melt  this  done  in  their  way,  and  ufe  it 
yery  much  \  they  form  many  beautiful 
works  by  laying  it  upon  fiiver;  but  it  is 
too  apt  to  come  off  in  time. 

TUB,  in  commerce,  an  indeterminate 
quantity  or  meafure  :  thus,  a  tub  of  tea 
contains  about  fixty  pounds  ;  and  a  tub 
of  camphor  from  56  to  80  pounds. 

TUBE,  in  general,  a  pipe,  conduit, 
or  cana! ;  a  cylinder  hollow  within  fide, 
either  of  lead,  iron,  wood,  glals,  or 
other  matter,  for  the  air  or  fome  other 
fluid  to  have  a  free  pafiage  or  conveyance 
through. 

Small  filver  or  leaden  tubes  are  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  by  burgeons  to  draw  off 
blood,  matter,  or  water,  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body. 

Tube,  in  aftronomy,  is  fometimes 
ufed  for  a  tclefcope,  or,  more  properly, 
for  that  part  thereof  into  which  the  lenfes 
are  fitted,  and  by.  which  they  are  directed 
and  ufed. 

TUBER,  or  Tubercle,  in  botany, 
a  kind  of  round  turgid  root,  in  form  of  a 
knob  or  turnip.  The  plants  which  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  roots  are  hence  denominated 
tuberofe,  or  tuberous  plants. 

Tuber,  or  Tuberosity,  in  medi¬ 
cine,  is  ufed  for  a  knob,  or  tumour, 
growing  naturally  in  any  part ;  in  oppo- 
tion  to  tumours,  which  arife  accidentally, 
or  from  difeafe. 

TUBERCLES,  among  phyficians, 
little  tumours  which  fuppurate  and  dif- 
charge  pus,  and  are  often  found  in  the 
lungs,  efpecialiy  of  confumptive  perfons. 

TUBEROSE,  Pcliantbes ,  in  botany. 
See  Petiantbes. 

The  varieties  of  this  plant  are,  the 
tuberofe  with  a  double  flower,  driped 
leaved  tuberofe,  and  the  tuberofe  with  a 
fmal lev  flower  :  the  lad  is  mentioned  by 
lever  a  1  authors  as  a  didinT  fpecies,  but  is 
certainly  a  variety. 

TUBEROUS,  or  Tuberose-Roots, 
in  botany.  See  cJu&er. 

TUBiPORA,  or  TubulAri  A,  a  ge¬ 
rms  of  iubmarine  plants,  belonging  to 
the  cryptogamia  clafs,  of  the  hardnefs  of 
coral,  and  confiding  of  cylindric  tubes 
rifine  from  a  thin  crufl  of  the  lame  lort 
of  matter  with  them  Lives. 

TUBULATED  FLOWER,  in  bota¬ 
ny,  a  term  ufed  by  authors  to  exprefs 
thofe  fmaller  flowers,  a  great  number  of 
which  go  to  compote  one  larger  com¬ 
pound  flower.  Thefe  are  called  tubu¬ 
lated  in  dillinttiorl  from  another  kind  of 
them,  which  are  from  their  lhape  called 
digulatcd,  The  tubulated  fioleules  gene- 
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rally  compofe  the  difk,  and  the  ligulated 
ones  the  raditls  of  the  compound  flowers. 
The  tubulated  ones  are  formed  into  a 
hollow  cylinder,  which  expands  into  a 
mouth  at  the  top,  and  is  divided  into  five 
equal  fegments,  which  dand  expanded, 
and  in  fonre  meafure  bent  backwards. 

TUBULI  FOSSILS,  in  natural  liido- 
ry,  the  tubules,  or  cafes  of  fea-worms, 
found  buried  in  the  earth.  They  are  met 
with  of  various  fizes,  fometimes  com¬ 
plete,  and  buried  in  the  firata  of  earth  or 
done ;  fometimes  they  are  more  or  lefs 
per  fed,  and  are  immerfed  in  malles  of 
the  Indus  helmontii  or  ft' pt arias,  and  in 
this  Rate  they  make  one  kind  of  lapis  fy- 
ringoides,  or  pipe-done  :  but  the  mofl 
beautiful  fyringoid'es,  or  pipe-fiones,  are 
the  parts  of  the  bottoms  of  fhips,  or  pofls 
fixed  in  the  fea,  which  have  been  pierced 
in  their  original  (fate  of  wood,  by  thefe 
fea-worms,  and  afterwards  petrified  with 
the  cafes  or  tubuli  of  the  worms  remain¬ 
ing  in  them  ;  thefe  are  ufually  of  a  pale 
yellow  or  whitifh  wax  colour,  and  the 
body  of  the  mafs  of  a  brown ifh  or  black¬ 
fill  hue,  but  retaining  the  drudure  of  the 
wood  :  of  thefe  there  are  beautiful  fpeci- 
mens  in  great  abundance  on  the  fhore  of 
the  illand  of  Sheppy.  We  have  the  very 
fame  fubllances  alfo  buried  in  our  clay- 
pits  about  London  and  at  Richmond; 
but  in  thefe  the  wood  is  highly  fiaturated 
with  the  matter  of  the  common  vitriolic 
pyrites,  and  the  pipes  often  filled  with 
the  fame  iubflance. 

Tubuli  Lastiferi,  in  anatomy, 
the  fmail  Lubes  or  veffels  through  which 
the  milk  flows  to  the  nipples  of  women’s 
breads. 

TUBULUS  MARINUS,  or  Cana- 
lis,  in  natural  hidory,  a  genus  of  uni¬ 
valve  fiiells,  of  an  oblong  figure,  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  point,  and  hollow  within,  fo 
as  to  refemble  a  tube  or  horn  ;  and  hence 
have,  by  fome  old  writers,  been  called 
dentalia. 

TUCK  of  a  Ship,  the  trading  or  ga¬ 
thering  up  the  quarter  under  u'ater  ; 
which,  if  Ihe  lie  deep,  makes  her  have  a 
broad,  or,  as  they  call  it,  fat  quarter, 
and  hinders  her  dec-ring,  by  keeping  the 
water  from  puffing  fwiftly  to  her  rudder  ; 
and  if  this  trading  lie  too  high  above  the 
u’ater,  file  will  want  bearing  for  her 
works  behind,  unlefs  her  quarter  be  very 
well  laid  out. 

TULIP,  ‘Pul) pa ,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  has  no 
empalement ;  it  is  of  the  bell-diape, 
compofed  of  fix  oblong,  oval,  concave, 
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ereft  petals;  it  has  fix  awl-fhaped  ftami- 
na,  which  are  Pnorter  than  the  petals, 
terminated  by  oblong  four-cornered  fum- 
mits,  and  a  large  oblong,  taper,  three- 
cornered  germen,  having  no  hyle,  crown¬ 
ed  by  a  triangular,  three-lobed,  perma¬ 
nent  fligma.  The  germen  afterwards 
turns  to  a  three-cornered  capfule,  having 
three  cells,  which  are  filled  with  com- 
preffed  feeds,  lying  over  each  other  in  a 
double  order.  There  are  two'fpecies  of 
tulips  :  the  fil'd  fort  was  formerly  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Englifh  gardens;  but  fince 
there  have  been  fo  many  varieties  of  the 
Second  fort  propagated  in  England,  the 
fil'd  has  been  rejected,  and  is  now  only 
to  he  found  in  old  neglected  gardens. 

T be  petals  of  this  flower  end  in  acute 
points;  the  flower  -is  yellow,  and  nods 
On  one  fide,  and  the  leaves  are  narrower 
than  thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

Tulip -T r £ e ,  a  very  beautiful  A- 
merican  tree,  which  produces  flowers 
Something  like  thofe  of  the  tulip.  1  here 
is  a  tree  of  this  kind  at  Waltham -abbey, 
in  Fflex,  which,  when  in.  bloom,  is 
(hewn  as  a  great  curjofity. 

TUMBLER,  a  name  given  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  fpecies  of  pigeon,  called  by  Moore  j 
the  columba  revolvens.  It  has  its  name 
from  its  peculiar  property  of  tumbling, 
when  it  is  in  the  air,  which  they  are  very 
fond  of  doing,  and  effect  exactly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  our  podure-maders  do 
it,  by  throwing  themfelves  over  back¬ 
wards.  It  is  a  very  final l  pigeon,  and  is 
always  fhort  bodied,  full  breaded,  thin 
necked,  narrow  beaked,  and  has  a  fmall 
fhort  head ;  the  iris  of  the  eye,  in  this 
fpecies,  is  ufually  of  a  bright  pearl  co¬ 
lour.  The  Englifh  tumbler  is  ufually  of 
one  plain  colour,  black,  blue,  or  white  : 
the  Dutch  is  much  of  the  fame  make,  but 
lias  different  colours,  and  is  featherd  on 
the  legs  fometimes ;  it  has  alfo  a  larger 
head,  and  thin  fkin  round  the  eye!  Some 
of  the  fined  pigeons  of  this  fort  are  bred 
from  a  mixture  of  the  Dutch  and  Englifh 
kinds.  Thefe  pigeons  are  remarkable 
for  the  height  they  fly  to;  they  never 
ramble  far  from  home,  hut  will  rife  al- 
mod  perpendicularly,  till  they  appear 
no  larger  than  a  fparrow,  or  become 
quite  out  of  fight  :  they  will  often  keep 
at  this  height  five  or  fix  hours,  and  then 
come  gradually  down  again  :  they  will 
never  tumble  when  they  are  at  any  great 
height,  but  only  as  they  afeend  or  come 
down  again.  There  are  particular  times 
alfo,  at  which  thofe  birds  will  take  much 
higher  flights  than  at  others ;  but  they  l 
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ought  to  be  kept  by  themfelves,  and 
praftifed  to  it  by  the  company  of  one  of 
their  own  fpecies  ;  for  if  they  mix,  while 
young,  with  other  pigeons,  they  will 
learn  to  fly  as  they  do  :  a  flight  of  a  do¬ 
zen  of  thefe  birds  lent  out  together  wilt 
keep  fo  cloie  as  to  he  all  in  a  compafs  that 
might  be  covered  with  a  handkerchief; 
but  they  fhould  never  be  turned  out  in. 
foggy  weather,  or  in  high  winds  ;  in  the 
fil'd  cafe  they  lofe  fight  of  their  home, 
and  perhaps  never  find  it  again,  and,  in 
the  others,  they  are  blown  away,  and, 
if  they  return,  it  is  not  till  another  day  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  lying  out,  they  are  in 
danger  of  cats,  and  other  accidents.- — 
Laftly,  the  hen  fhould  never  he  turned 
out  with  egg,  for  (he  is  then  lick,  and 
not  fit  for  flying;  and  befides,  often 
drops  her  egg,  and  the  breed  is  lod  by 
it.  Moore  s  Columbarium. 

TUMEFACTION,  the  aft  of  (welling 
or  riling  into  a  tumour.  Inflammations 
and  tumefaftions  of  the  tedes  frequently 
happen  in  a  gonorrhoea,  either  from  the 
weaknefs  of  the  veflels,  violent  motion, 
unfeafonahle’ufe  of  adringents,  a  negleft: 
of  purging,  or  the  like. 

TUMOR,  or  Tumour,  in  medicine 
and  forgery,  a  preternatural  rifing  or 
eminence  on  any  part  of  the  body.  Tu¬ 
mour  is  a'fo  defined  by  phyficians,  a  Po¬ 
rtion  of  continuity  arifing  from  feme 
humour  collefted  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
body,  which  disjoins  the  continuous 
parts,  infinuates  itfclf  between  them, 
and  dehroys  their  proper  form. 

P efiilsntlal Tumours.  See  Bubo  and 
Caruncle . 

TUN,  or  Ton,  originally  fignifies  a 
large  veflel  or  calk,  of  an  oblong  figure, 
larged  in  the  middle,  and  diminifhing 
towards  its  two  ends,  girt  about  with 
hoops,  and  ufed  to  put  feveral  kinds 
of  merchandize  in  for  their'  better  car¬ 
riage,  as  brandy,  oil,  fugar,  fkins,  hats, 
&c.  Some  derive  the  word  from  autum - 
/j«r,  in  regard  it  is  then  tuns  are  mod; 
needed  :  Du  Cange  derives  it  from  tunna 
or  tonna,  words  ufed  in  the  bafe  Latiij. 
for  the  fame  thing,  whence  alfo  turtnare , 
to  tun. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  certain  vef- 
fels  of  extraordinary  bignefs,  ferving  to 
keep  wine  in  for  feveral  years.  In  Ger¬ 
many  there  are  many  which  are  fcarcc 
ever  emptied  :  the  Heidelberg  tun  is  fa¬ 
mous/ 

The  tun,  we  frequently,  though  im¬ 
properly,  call  a  hoglhead. 

Tun,  or  Ton,  is  alfo  a  cer¬ 
tain 
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tain  mcafurc  for  liquids,  as  wine,  oil, 

The  Engltfh  fun  eo-nl'ains  two  pipes, 
.©r  four  hoglbead's,  or  2,$%  gallons. 

'  The  tun  of  Am  herd  am  contains  fix 
aems.  or  awms  ;  and  the  aem  four  an¬ 
kers,,  the  anker  two  fiekans,  the  fie k an 
fifteen  mingles ;  twelve  fiekans  are  e- 
.qual  fio>  an  Engiifil  barrel  or  fixty-  three 
gallon's-. 

The  tun  of  Bonrdeaux  and  Bayonne 
cmstains  four  barrels,  equal  to  three  Pa- 
sis  rmvid's.  At  Orleans  and  Berry'  it  ifs 
about  two  Paris  muids. 

I  he  tun  of  Malaga,  A  Meant,  Seville, 
ikff,  is  two-  bottas,  equal  to  about  thirty- 
fix.  or  tTtrrty-fevcn  fiekans.  '1  he  tun  of 
.LB bon  is  two  Portuguese  bottas,  equal 
l&  twenty -five  fiekans. 

Tub  is  alio  a  certain  weight  whereby 
the  burthens  of  fhips,  &c.  are  efiimated. 
T  he  fca  tun  is  Computed  to  weigh  forty 
hundred  weight. 

TUNE,  or  Tone,  in  mafic,  that 
property  of  founds  whereby  they  come 
Bnckr  the  relation  of  acute  and  grave  to 
«®e  another.  Though  gravity  and  a- 
,«®te»efs  are  mere  terms  of  relation,  the 
•torase  of  the  found  is  fomething  abfolute, 
every  found  having  its  own  proper  tone, 
which  muff  be  under  fome  determinate 
mseafore  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  T he 
c«®Iy  dbTmencs,  then,  between  one  tune 
and  another,.  is  in  the  degrees.  If  two 
©c  more  founds  be  compared  together  in 
this  relation,  they  are  either  equal  or  un¬ 
equal  in  the  degree  of  tune.  Such  as  are 
equal  are  called  vmlfons.  The  unequal 
.eo-n fii tut e-  what  we  call  an  interval, 
w-Mich  is-  the  difference  of  time  between 
peo  founds- 

Sonorous  bodies  we  fine!  differ  in  tune. 
2.  Accor  ding  to  the  different  kinds  of 
Exatter  ;  thus-  a  wedge  of  fllver  founds 
jffinscb  more  acute  than  a  wedge  of  gold 
jffif  she  fame  fhape  and  dimenfions,  in 
which  cafe  the  tones  are  proportional  to 
the  fpecific  gravity,  s.  According  to  the 
iffiffemit  quantities  of  the  fame  matter  in 
fxtdies  of  the  fame  figure,  a  folicl  fphere 
of  linrafs,  one-  foot  diameter,  founds  a- 
•rerter  th  an  one  of  two  feet  diameter;  in 
which  cafe  the  tunes  are  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  matter.  Here  then  are 
d-TTrent  tun  es  connected  with  different 
Ipecific  gravities  and  quantities  of  maf- 
iter,  sts  their  immediate  caufe.  In  effect, 
'the  uwa  fuses  of  tune  are  only  fought  in 
?he  relation/;  of  the  motions  that  are  the 
caSsfe  of  found,  which  are  no  way  I'o  dif- 
rernihle  as  in  vibrations  of  chords.  • 
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TUNICA,  a  kind  of  walftcoat,  er 
under  garment,  in  ufe  amougft  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  1  hey  wore  it  within  doors  by 
itfelf,  and  abroad  under  the  gown.  T  he 
common  people  could  not  afford  the  to¬ 
ga,  and  fo  went  in  their  tunics,  whence 
Horace  calls  them  popelius  tunicatus. 
The  fevera!  forts  of  the  tunic  were  the 
palmata,  the  angufidclavia,  and  the  lati- 
clavia.  i  he  firfi  was  worn  by  generals  in 
a  triumph,  and  perhaps  always  under  the 
toga  pitfia  ;  it  had  its  name  either  from 
the  great  breadth  of  the  clavi,  equal  to 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  elfe  from  the 
figures  of  palms  embroidered  on  it. 

It  was  by  thefe  three  different  forts  of 
tunics  that  the  three  different  orders  of 
the  Roman  people  were  diftinguilhed  in 
habit. 

•  Tunica,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to 
the  membranes  \vhich  inyeft  the  velfels, 
and  divers  others  of  the  leffs  folid  parts 
of  the  body ;  thus  the  intefiines  are 
formed  of  five  tunics,  or  coats ;  for 
which  fee  the  article  Intefiines. 

There  are  alfo  five  tunics,  or  costs,  of 
the  eye,  for  which  fee  the  article  Eye. 

*  TUNIS,  one  of  the  fiates  of  Bar¬ 
bary,,  under  the  protection  of  the  grand 
feignior,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Tripoli,  on- the  S.  by  feveral  tribes  of 
Arabs,  and  on  the  W.  by  Algiers.  It 
extends  300  miles  along  the  fea-coafl 
from  E.  to  W.  and  2,50  from  N.  to  S. 
This  fiate  was  formely  monarchical, 
but  in  1574  *hey  threw  off  the  yoke, 
and  became  a  free  fiate,  only  they 
pay  a  certain  tribute  to  the  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  who  has  a  bafhaw  who  refides 
ac  Tunis.  The  air  is  fo  temperate,  that 
the  heat  of  the  lumpier  does  not  dry  the 
leaves,  nor  the  winter  caufe  them  to  fail 
off ;  towards  the  E.  the  foil  is  not  very 
fertile,  for  want  of  water  ;  but  towards 
the  S.  the  mountains  and  Tallies  pre¬ 
puce  abundance  of  fruit.  The  weftern 
parts  are  the  befi,  bccaufe  they  are  in  fe¬ 
veral  places  watered  with  rivers.  There 
are  plenty  of  citrons,  oranges,  grapes, 
and  other  fruit.  In  the  woods  and 
mountains  are  lions,  wild  beeves,  of- 
triches,  monkies,  cameleons,  roe-bucks, 
hares,  phrafiants,  partridges,  and  other 
game.  The  rnoft  remarkable  rivers  are 
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:  the  Guadilicarbar,  Magricla,  Magerada, 
and  Caps.  The  water  of  this  lafi  is  fo 
hot,  that  it  cannot  be  drank  immediate¬ 
ly,  became  it  runs  through  a  fandy  de¬ 
fart.  The  Jews  are  generally  the  bro¬ 
kers,  and  are  very  numerous  here,  as 

they 
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they  are  in  mod  towns  on  the  coad  of 
Barbary.  They  alfo  carry  on  a  coniider- 
hbk  trade  in  linen  and  woollen  cloth  ; 
and  there  are  at  lead  in  Tunis  3000 
drapers  and  weavers.  The  prevailing  re¬ 
ligion  is  Mahometan i fin.  The  TurkiPn 
balhaw  relides  here  to  receive  the  homage 
due  to  his  mader,  on  account  of  his  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  date,  and  to  receive  the 
tribute. 

TUNNAGE,  is  ufed  for  a  cuftom  or 
impod,  payable  to  the  crown  for  goods 
and  merchandize  imported  or  exported, 
and  is  to  be  paid  alter  a  certain,  rate  for 
every  tun  thereof.  This  duty,  as  well 
as  that  of  poundage,  was  fird  granted  for 
life  to  king  Charles  II.  and  has  been  con 
tinued  in  the  fame  manner  to  his  royal 
fucceffors,  down  to  his  prefent  majelty 
king  Geo.  III. 

TUNNEL-NET,  a  net  for  taking 
partridges,  which  fhould  not  exceed  fif¬ 
teen  feet  in  length,  nor  be  lets  than 
eighteen  indies  in  breadth,  or  opening 
for  the  entrance. 

TUNNING  of  Ale  or  Beer,  a  part  of 
the  procefs  of  brewing,  or  rather  an  ope¬ 
ration  which  is  the  fequel  thereof.  When 
the  beer  has  worked  or  fermented  in  an 
open  vat  as  long  as  is  proper,  tun  it  up 
into  feafoned  velfels,  that  is,  fuch  as 
have  had  ale  or  beer  in  them  before;  for 
if  it  be  put  into  new  calks  it  mult  be 
made  Itronger  than  ordinary,  elfe  it  will 
not  keep  fo  long,  becaufe  the  balk  will 
imbibe  the  fpirits,  and  the  red  will  foon 
become  Hat  and  vapid.  It  is  bell  to  tun 
beer  juit  when  it  comes  to  a  due  fermen¬ 
tation,  and  gets  a  good  head;  for  then  it 
has  the  molt  ftrength  to  clear  itfelf  in  the 
calk,  and  what  works  over  may  be  put 
into  the  fmali  beer,  and  mult  be  fupplied 
with  frelh  beer  of  the  fame  brewing. 
When  the  beer  is  tunned,  carry  it  while 
it  works  in  the  calk,  into  a  good  cellar, 
or  proper  place  to  preferve  it ;  for  if  it  be 
dirred  after  it  has  done  working,  it  will 
be  apt  to  grow  Hale,  four,  and  become 
alegar,  unlels  it  be  drawn  out  into  ano¬ 
ther  calk. 

TURBAN,  or  Turbant,  thehead- 
drels  of  moll  of  the  Ealtern  nations.  It 
confills  of  two  parts,  a  cap,  and  a  fafh 
o£  fine  linen,  or  taflety,  artfully  wound 
in  divers  plaits  about  the  cap.  The 
Turks  call  the  fafh  turbent,  whence  we 
have  formed  turban.  The  cap  has  no 
brim,  is  pretty  flat  though  roundifh  at 
top,  and  quilted  with  cotton,  but  does 
not  cover  the  ears.  There  is  great  art  f 
giving  the  turban  a  fine  air,  and  the 
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making  of  them  is  a  particular  trade. 
The  fafh  of  the  Turks  turban  is  white  li¬ 
nen,  that  of  the  Perfians  red'  woollen. 

I  hefe  are  the  diflinguifhing  marks  of 
then  diffluent  religions.  Sophi,  king  of 
Perlia,  being  of  the  left  of  Ali,  was  the 
firff  who  affirmed  the  lad  colour,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  himfelf  from  the  Turks,  who 
are  of  the  feft  of  Omar,  and  whom  the 
Perfians  edeem  heretics.  The  Emirs, 
who  pretend  to  be  defeended  of  the  race 
of  Mahomet,  wear  their  turbans  quite 
green,  which  was  the  colour  wore  by 
that  falfe  prophet.  The  grand  feignior’s 
tut  ban  is  as  large  as  a  bufhel,  and  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  refpefted  by  the  Turks,  that 
they  fcarce  dare  touch  it.  It  is  adorned 
with  three  plumes  df  feathers,  enriched 
with  diamonds  and  precious  Hones,  and  he 
has  an  officer  on  purpofe  to  look  after  it. 
The  grand  vizier’s  turban  has  twp 
plumes  ;  fo  have  thofe  of  divers  other  of¬ 
ficers,  only  fmaller  one  than  another;  o- 
thers  have  only  one,  and  others  none  at 
all.  The  turban  of  th?  officers  of  the 
divan  is  of  a  peculiar  form. 

TURBAN-SHELL,  in  natural  hido- 
ry,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  the  echino- 
dermata,  which  are  of  the  hemifpheric 
or  fpheroidal  figure,  and  have  their  name 
from  the  Latin,  cidaris ,  a  Perfian  tur¬ 
ban,  as  in  fome  degree  refsmbling  that 
head  -drefs. 

TURBINATED,  a  term  applied  by 
naturalids  to  fhells  which  are  ipiral,  or 
wreathed  conically,  from  a  larger  bafis  to 
a  kind  of  apex. 

TURB1N1T./E,  foffile  ffiells  of  the 
turbo  kind,  or  Hones  found  in  thofe 
Ihells.  Among  the  people  who  have 
objefted  to  the  fhells  found  buried  in 
the  earth  being  the  remains  of  real  ani¬ 
mals,  it  has  been  alledged  by  fome,  that 
thefe,  in  particular,  are  always  of  a 
blackhh  or  afh  colour,  when  found  in 
chalk  or  clay,1  and  white  from  the  rocks, 
or  when  they  have  been  bedded  in  done. 

TURBIT  PIGEON,  a  particular  fpe- 
cies  of  pigeon,  remarkable  for  its  ffiort 
bill,  and  called  by  the  Dutch  cort-bek, 
that  is,  fhort  beak.  Moore  calls  it  in 
Latin,  columba  fmbneata .  They  are  a 
light  nimble  pigeon,  and,  if  trained  to 
it,  will  take  very  high  flights  in  the 
manner  of  the  tumblers.  Moore's  Colum¬ 
barium 

TURBlTH  ROOT,  the  root  of  a 
large  convolvulus,  growing  in  moift  pla¬ 
ces  near  the  tea  coafts,  in  the  ifland  of 
wCylon,  Surat,  Malabar,  Goa,  but  mod 
plentifully  in  Guzarotta,  from  whence 
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the  greatefl  quantities  of  the  roots  are 
brought  into  Europe.  The  root  is  gene¬ 
rally  about  tlie  thicknefs  of  the  finger, 
though  fometimes  twice  or  thrice  as  thick, 
browjtiifh  on  the  outfide,  whitilh  within, 
with  a  white  fpongy  woody  pith  ;  its  tafic 
is  at  firf!:  fweetifh,  afterwards  acid  and 
cli  (agreeable. 

Turbith  root  is  a  moderately  firong 
purgative  :  as  finch  the  root  and  fiubflance 
was  formerly  given,  from  a  ficruple  to 
half  a  dram,  and  the  refin  to  half  a 
ficruple ;  but  fince  the  introduction  of 
jalap,  turbith  has  been  rarely  ufied. 

1'UR  BO,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus 
of  univalve  fhells,  with  a  long,  wide,  and 
deprefled  mouth,  in  feme  fipecies  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  round  iliape,  and  in 
fome  having  teeth,  in  others  not.  They 
all  grow  narrow  towards  the  bafe,  and 
are  auriculated,  and  terminate  in  a  very 
long  and  (harp  point. 

TURBO  fi,  or  fuRBUT,  in  ichthyo¬ 
logy,  the  EngiUh  name  of  a  fipecies  of 
pleuroneTes,  with  the  eyes  on  the  right 
fide,  and  the  body  fimooth.  It  grows  to 
a  confiderable  fize,  and  is  one  of  the 
mod:  effeemed  fifh  at  table. 

TURCOISE,  or  Turquoise,  in 
natural  hiflory,  an  ore  of  copper,  erro- 
neoirfly  ranked  among  gems.  There  are 
indeed  two  kinds  of  turcois  ;  the  one  a 
true  and  genuine  ore  of  copper ;  the 
other  the  bones  of  animals  tinged  to  a 
beautiful  blue  colour,  by  having  been 
buried  in  places  where  copper  ere  has  been 
near  them. 

Compofitian  of  bard  Cliffs ,  or  Pafle,  ref  am¬ 
bling  the  T  u  R  QT  o  i  s  e  Stone. 

“  Take  of  the  compofitions  for  blue 
glafis,  or  pa  fie,  No  7  or  8,  being  thole 
refiembling  the  eagle  marine,  ten  pounds  ; 
of  calcined  bone,  horn,  or  ivory,  half  a 
pound.  Powder  and  mix  them  well,  and 
then  fufie  them  in  a  moderate  heat,  till 
they  be  thoroughly  incorporated  ” 

TURDUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
of  birds,  the  beak  of  which  is  of  a  conic 
form,  and  fdraight,  only  lome what  bent 
©n  the  upper  part,  and  has  no  membrane 
at  the  bafe  :  the  tongue  is  lacerated  and 
emarginated.  Under  this  genus  are  com¬ 
prehended  the  black-bird,  thrulh,  red¬ 
wing,  Ike, 

Turdus,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  by 
which  authors  call  the  green  labrus,  with 
a  blue  line  on  each  fide ;  a  very  beautiful 
filh,  -from  eight  to  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  and  confiderably  thick  in  propor¬ 
tion. 
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TURF,  a  blackilh,  fulphureous  earth, 
uledin  fieveral  parts  of  England,  Holland, 
and  Flanders,  as  fewel.  In  Flanders, 
their  turf  is  dry  or  pared  from  off  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  and  cut  in  form  of 
bricks. — The  fedge,  or  fipecies  of  grafis 
growing  very  thick  on  the  turf  earth,  con¬ 
tribute  greatly,  when  dry,  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  fire.  The  Dutch  take  tlfieir 
turf  from  the  bottom  of  the  dykes  or  ca¬ 
nals  which  run  acrofis  mofl  of  their  lands; 
by  which  means  they  not  only  fiupply  the 
defefl  of  wood,  which  is  very  great  in 
moll  of  the  United  Provinces,  but  alfio 
keep  their  dykes  clear  and  navigable  : 
this  turf  earth  is  very  black.  As  they 
take  it  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  dykes, 
they  fipread  it  about  the  edges,  of  fuch  a 
thicknefs',  as  that  it  may  be  reduced  to 
three  inches  when  moderately  dried. — In 
this  condition  they  cut  it  into  pieces  of 
turfs  (even  or  eight  inches  long,  and 
three  broad,  and,  to  complete  the  dry¬ 
ing,  lay  them  up  in  heaps,  and  at  laft  in 
flacks. 

In  the  north  of  England,  Scotland, 
&c.  turf  is  dug  out  of  fioft,  moifl,  rotten 
earth,  called  peat-mofs.  They  dig  ho¬ 
rizontally  from  the  fiurface  to  the  depth 
or  about  four  feet,  with  a  fipade,  which 
at  once  fafhions  and  takes  them  out  in 
parallelopipeds  nine  or  ten  inches  long, 
and  three  fiquare ;  which  are  fipread  on 
the  ground  to  drain  as  faff  as  dug ;  and 
then  fet  up  an  end  three  or  four  againfl 
each  other,  f®r  the  wind  to  blow  through 
them  ;  and  at  laft  they  are  flacked  or 
houfied.  The  pits  or  dykes  in  a  few 
years  fill  up  again,  and  afford  a  frefil 
crop. 

TURFING -SPADE,  among  hufbatul- 
mcn,  an  inflrument  ufied  to  under-cut 
the  turf,  after  it  is  marked  out  with  a 
trenching  plough. 

TURGESCENCE,  Turgescency, 
a  fivveliing  or  growing  bloated. 

*  TURIN,  Siege  of,  and  battle  at. 
This  famous  enterprize  happened  in  the 
year  1706.  The  French  king,  after  the 
iofis  of  the  battle  at  Ramiliies,  thought 
proper  to  call  the  duke  de  Vendome  from 
Italy,  and  place  him  in  Flanders,  oppo- 
fke  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  fend 
to  Italy  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  com¬ 
mand  the  army,  under  the  tutorage 
and  direction  of  marechal  de'  Mar- 
fin.  They  were  ordered  to  befiege  Tu¬ 
rin,  which  was  accordingly  invefled  in. 
the  month  of  May,  and  the  operations 
carried  on  till  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Great  preparations  had  been  made 
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for  this  fiege.  It  was  not  undertaken  tiJl 
the  duke  of  Savoy  had  rejected  all  the  of¬ 
fers  of  the  French  monarch,  which  were 
fufficient  to  have  fhaken  a  prince  of  lets 
courage  and  fortitude.  The  duke  de  la 
Feuillade  having  finished  the  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation  and  contravallation,  lent 
his  quarter-mafter  general  with  a  trumpet 
to  offer  paffports  and  a  guard  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  duchefs  and  her  children. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  replied,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  remove  his  family,  and  the 
marechal  might  begin  to  execute  his  mafi- 
ter’s  orders  whenever  he  fhould  think  fit. 
But  when  the  fiege  began  with  uncommon 
fury,  and  the  French  fired  red  hot  balls 
into  the  place,  the  two  ducheffes,  with 
the  young  prince  and  princefies,  quitted 
Turin  and  retired  to  Quierafco,  from 
whence  they  were  conducted,  through 
many  dangers,  into  the  territories  of  Ge¬ 
noa.  The  duke  himfelf  forfook  his  ca¬ 
pital,  in  order  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry,  and  was  purfued  from 
]/;ace  to  place  by  forty- five  fquadrons, 
under  the  command  of  the  count  d’Au- 
betterre.  Notwilhftanding  the  very  noble 
defence  which  was  made  by  the  garrifon 
of  Turin,  who  deftroyed  fourteen  thou- 
fand  of  the  enemy  during  the  courfe  of 
the  fiege,  the  defences  were  aimo/f  ruin¬ 
ed,  their  ammunition  began  to  fail,  and 
they  had  no  profpedt  of  relief  but  from 
prince  Eugene,  who  had  numberlefs  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  encounter  before  he  could 
march  to  their  affi  fiance.  The  duke  de 
Vendome,  before  he  left  Italy,  had  fecured 
all  the  fords  of  the  Adige,  the  Mincio 
and  the  Oglio,  and  formed  fueh  lines  and 
entrenchments,  as  he  imagined  would  ef¬ 
fectually  hinder  the  Imperial  general  from 
arriving  in  time  to  relieve  the  city  of  Tu¬ 
rin.  But  the  prince  furmounted  all  op- 
pofiiion,  palled  four  great  rivers  in  defptte 
ot  the  enemy,  and  reached  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Turin  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
Augufi.  There  being  joined  by  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  he  palled  the  Po  between 
Montcalier  and  Cavignan.  On  the  fifth 
day  of  November,  they  took  a  convoy  of 
eight  hundred  loaded  mules,  the  next  day 
they  palled  the  Doria,  and  encamped  with 
the  right  on  the  bank  of  the  river  before 
Pianafia,  and  the  left  on  the  Stura  before 
Veneria.  The  enemy  were  entrenched, 
having  the  Stura  on  their  right,  the  Doria 
on  their  left,  and  the  convent  of  capu¬ 
chins  in  their  center.  When  prince  Eu¬ 
gene  approached  Turin  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  propofed  to  march  out  of  the  en- 
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(renchment  and  give  him  battle,  and  this 
propoial  was  feconded  by  all  the  general 
officers  except  Marfin,  who,  finding  rha 
duke  determined,  produced  an  order  from 
the  French  king,  commanding  the  duke 
to  follow  the  marechal’s  advice.  7  he 
court  of  Verfailes  was  now  become  afraid 
of  hazarding  an  engagement  again fi  thole 
who  had  fo  olten  defeated  their  armies ; 
and  this  officer  had  private  infiruflions  to 
keep  within  the  trenches.  On  the  feventh 
day  of  November,  the  confederates  march¬ 
ed  up  to  the  entrenchments  of  the  French 
in  eight  columns,  through  a  terrible  fire 
from  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  were 
formed  in  order  of  battle  within  half  can¬ 
non  fhot  of  the  enemy.  Then  they  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  attack  with  furprifing  refio- 
lution,  and  met  with  fitch  a  warm  recep¬ 
tion,  as  fieemed  to  Hop  their  progrefis. 
Prince  F.ugene  perceiving  this  check,  drew 
his  fiword,  and  putting  himfielf  at  the 
head  of  the  battalions  near  the  left,  foieed 
the  entrenchments  at  the  firfi  charge. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  met  with  the  lame 
luccefis  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  right. 
The  horfe  advanced  through  the  intervals 
of  the  foot,  left  for  that  purpofe,  but  t  hey 
did  not  flop  there,  nor  form  themfielves 
according  to  the  difipofition  that  had  been 
made  :  on  the  contrary,  fieveral  troopers 
that  had  entered  precipitately,  continued 
purfuing  and  pulhing  the  enemy.  Gene¬ 
ral  Illebach,  who  fierved  in  the  fiecond 
line,  and  who  was  to  fiupport  the  brigade 
of  Wirtemberg,  detached  from  his  own 
brigade  the  regiment  of  Stahrenberg 
under  colonel  Haindi,  and  eaufied  him  to 
poll  himfielf  on  the  entrenchment,  with 
orders  to  turn  the  enemis  cannon  again  ft 
themficlves,  and  not  to  abandon  that  poll, 
happen  what  would.  This  was  executed 
very  fieafienably  ;  for  that  regiment  had 
hardly  polled  itficlf,  when  the  enemy, 
who  fled,  faced  about,  repulfied  part  of 
the  German  horfe,  and  penetrated  through 
the  Piuftian  foot,  becaufie  the  Imperial 
foot  had  moved  to  the  right  to  make  an 
overture.  But  the  regiment  of  Stahren¬ 
berg  fiupported  the  Pruffians  with  fio 
great  bravery,  that  the  enemy  were  for¬ 
ced  to  give  ground,  and  by  that  means 
the  Pruffians  had  time  to  put  themfielves 
in  order  again.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
horfe  of  the  left  wing  advanced,  and  all 
together  put  the  enemy  a  lecondtime  to 
the  rout.  At  the  fame  time,  baron  Rhe- 
binder  had  likewife  forced  the  entrench¬ 
ments  :  but  the  prince  of  Saxe  Gotha 
met  with  greater  obftacles,  being  obliged 
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for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  endure  a  great  pieces,  and  all  the  tents,  with  what  wa$ 
fire  ;  becaufe  he  made  his  attack  by  Lu-  in  them.  In  the  mean  time,  though  the 


pent  a,  which  poft  the  enemy  were  at 
hand  to  defend  His  bighnefs  flood  it 
however,  with  extreme  bravery,  and  gal 
lantly  repulfed  the  enemy’s  horfe,  who 
had  made  an  opening  for  themfclves  on 
the  left  wing ;  in  the  mean  time,  the 
cnem.y  reinforcing  themfclves  more  and 
more,  baron  Kirch  ban  m  and  count  Ha 
raeh  fupported  vigoroufly  the  prince  of 
Saxe  Gotha  ;  while  baron  Ifelbach,  with 
general  Bonevai,  punctually  executing 
their  orders,  entered  into  action  likewife 
with  the  enemy.  During  this  fight  near 
Lucenta,  where  was  the  head  bridge  Of 
the  enemy,  a  caffine  was  forced,  and  a 
battalion  in  it  made  prifoners,  1  he  al¬ 
lies  lodged  themfclves  in  the  cafline,  and 
took  port  on  the  right  and  left  towards 
the  entrenchment,  to  obferve  Lucenta, 
in  cafe  the  enemy  fhould  have  caufed  any 
troops  to  advance  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Doria.  But  orders  were  fent  to  the  foot 
of  the  right  wing  not  to  attack  Lucenta, 
that  the  men  might  be  fpared,  becaufe  it 
was  perceived  the  enemy  were  betaking 
themfclves  to  flight.  While  the  right 
wing  was  hotly  engaged,  the  allies  con¬ 
tinued  to  fepulfe  the  enemy  on  the  fide 
of  the  Stura  with  great  vigour  :  but  thefe 
again  rallying  by  forming  a  line,  and  hav¬ 
ing  to  deal  only  with  cavalry,  in  a  long 
find  fpacious  ground,  their  horfe  were 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  foot  came  up  with 
the ‘cannon.  Then  they  renewed  the 
charge,  and  put  the  enemy  again  into 
fuch  diforder,  that,  though  they  had  be¬ 
hind  their  line  another  entrenchment 
with  feveral  redoubts,  and  manycaffines 
well  fortified,  they  were  driven  from  one 
to  the  other,  quite  to  their  bridge  on 
the  Po,  and  all  yielded  at  diferetion. 
the  allies  beat  them  likewife  out  of  Lu¬ 
centa,  in  which  w  as  a  great  magazine  of 
meal,  bread  and  bifeuit ;  and  forced  them 
to  abandon  their  bridge  on  the  Doria. 
But  they  having  fet  fire  to  Lucenta,  a 
great  part  of  the  provilions  was  confu¬ 
ted.  '  ‘  The  remainder,  however,  with 
What  was  found  befides  in  their  camp, 
amounted  to  three  thoufand  lacks  of  corn 
and  meal,  and  two  thou, and  facks  of  bif¬ 
euit.  Thus  the  allies  became  m afters  of 
all  tire  enemies  camp  between  the  Stura, 
the  Po,  and  the  Doria  :  but  if  ought  not 
to  be  ommitted,  that  before  the  enemy 
were  entirely  put  to  the  rout,  the  garrifon 
of  Turin  faliied  out  upon  them  with  a 
gallantry  that  cannot  beexpreffed.  The 
allies  took  in  the  camp  thirty-nine  field- 


enemy  were  entirely  beaten,  they  conti¬ 
nued  to  batter  the  place  till  towards 
night,  when  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  approaches,  with  all  their  cannon, 
mortars,  ammunition,  and  furniture  of 
war.  But  in  their  flight  they  fet  fire  to 
feveral  magazines  of  powder,  bombs,  and 
grenades,  which  they  had  in  divers  pla¬ 
ces,  and  blew  them  up  one  after  the 
other.  The  marfhal  de  Marlin,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  mortal  wound  in  the  battle,  de- 
fired  their  highnefles  to  fend  him  a  guard 
for  his  fecurity,  in  the  houfe  where  he  was 
laid,  which  was  immediately  granted. 

Thefe  princes  already  found  themfclves 
in  pofleffion  of  above  one  hundred  pices 
of  cannon  large  and  fmall,  with  a  great 
number  of  prifoners,  among  whom  were 
five  or  fix  generals ;  befides  feveral  Hand- 
ards,  colours,  kettle  drums,  and  other 
implements  of  war  ;  without  reckoning 
the  booty  they  made  of  a  great  quantity 
of  baggage,  and  the  horfes  of  tenor  twelve 
regiments  of  dragoons,  who  had  alighted, 
and  were  obliged  to  abandon  them.  On 
the  fide  of  the  allies  were  loft  colonel 
Hoffman,'  the  prince  of  Bevern,  and  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel  Neiftein  of  Wirternberg. 
The  majors- general  Kirchbaum,  Stillen, 
and  Haghen,  with  the  colonels  Reidt, 
Saimut,  and  another  of  the  Pruffians 
were  wounded  Befides  thefe,  they  had 
many  inferior  officers  killed  or  wounded. 
This  great  a<ftion  Jailed  till  night,  becaufe 
of  the  entrenchments,  redoubts,  and  for¬ 
tified  caffines  whence  they  were  obliged 
to  beat  the  enemy  fucceffively.  The  night 
was  the  more  favourable  to  them  for  their 
flight,  becaufe  the  victorious  troops  had 
great  need  of  reft.  However,  they  did 
not  negleCt  to  fend  feveral  detachments 
in  purluit  of  them,  referring  to  the  next 
day  the  taking  of  other  meafurps.  All 
the  generals,  after  the  example  of  their 
highnefles,  as  alfo  the  officers  and  fold'.ers, 
did  on  this  ©ccafion  all  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  brave  warriors.  It  is  eafy 
to  conjecture  what  difficulties  they  had  to 
furmount,  as  well  by  the  height  of  the 
entrenchments,  as  becaufe  the  foot. could 
not  break  in  till  after  they  had  levelled 
it,  to  open  away  for  the  horfe.  The  ge¬ 
nerals  of  the  foot,  befides  their  ufual  va¬ 
lour,  fhewed  admirable  conduCt  in  this 
bloody  aClion.  It  is  impoffible  to  fet 
forth  the  joy  which  this  happy  deliverance 
fpread  through  the  city  of  Turin,  which, 
was  reduced  to  extremity  ;  cfpeqially  vvhea 
their  highneffes,  after  the  aCtion, entered  it 
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to  render  thanks  to  God  in  the  cathff-  : 
drab  They  were  welcomed  with  a  falro 
of  all  the  artillery,  in  which  the  little 
powder  that  was  left  was  fpent.  On 
this  occaiion  fufficient  praife  cannot  be 
jgiven  to  count  Tbaun,  who  fuflained  the 
liege  three  months,  and  defended  this 
capital  with  ‘great  valour  and  conduct, 
repelling  to  the  lad  the  aflaults  of.  the  ene¬ 
my.  It  is  certain,  that  had  he  been  better 
provided  with  ammunition, the  enemy  had 
advanced  flower,  and  their  highneffirs 
might  have  taken  other  meafures  ;  but 
in  the  fituation  of  things  at  that  times 
Aiccour  was  not  to  be  deferred  a  moment. 
The  army  encamped  that  night  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  right  wing  towards  the 
Old  Park,  aUd  the  left  towards  Lucent  a. 
The  eighth,  upon  advice  received,  that  the 
enemy  were  marching  on  the  great  road 
of  QrbafTan  to  Pigntrol,  and  that  their 
troops  under  general  Albergutti  took  the 
fame  route,  his  royal  highnefs  and  prince 
Eugene  went  to  difeover  them  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  near  Valentine,  and  perceived  that 
they  had  actually  palled  the  Po  over  their 
bridge  at  Cavaretta,  to  which  they  fet 
fire  :  but  the  fmpetialifls  got  thither  in 
good  time  to  extinguifh  it,  and  preferve 
die  bridge.  Several  detachments  were 
made  to  obferve  the  enemy  during  their 
retreat,  and  to  execute  divers  orders. 
There  arrived  in  the  camp  of  their  high* 
neffes  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  defert- 
ers,  and  baggage  ;  and  they  were  fiill 
more  and  more  informed  of  the  great 
confufion  and  lofs  fuflained  by  the  ene¬ 
my.  Marlhal  de  Marlin,  died  that  day, 
being  ltified  by  the  blowing  up  of  home 
powder  in  the  room  where  he  lay  wound¬ 
ed  ;  and  count  Harach  was  difpatched  to 
carry  the  news  of  this  great  victory  to 
Vienna.  The  ninth,  feveral  other  pri¬ 
soners  were  conveyed  to  the  camp,  with 
a  great  quantity  more  of  baggage  taken 
from  the  enemy,  who  had  likewife  left 
behind  them  all  their  cannon  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  beyond  Turin.  The  detachments, 
and  cfpecia! !y  that  of  the  marquis  ,de 
Langallerie,  took  many  prifoners  from 
the  enemy.-  It  now  appeared  that  the 
French  had  about  one;  thoufand  eight 
hundred  men  killed;  and  the  allies  near 
as  many  :  that  the  latter  had  taken  fix 
thoufand  prifoners,  one  hundred  and 
ten  pieces  of  large  artillery,  above  fifty 
field  pieces,  five  thoufand  fix  hundred 
bombs,  above  fifteen  thoufand  grenades, 
forty-eight  thoufand  cannon  bails,  tour 
thoufand  chefls  of  mufket-builets,  See. 
eighty* fix  thoufand  barrels  of  powder,  ol 
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one  hundred  weight  each,  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  implements  and  provifions 
for  a  camp,  and  all  their  tents,  ten 
thoufand  horfes,  five  thoufand  mules, 
and  two  thoufapd  oxen  ;  all  the  equi¬ 
pages  of  the  generals,-  among  which 
was.  a  large  quantity  of  plate,  and  four 
pictures,  of  the  king  of"  France  fet  with 
diamonds,  and  valued  at  four  thoufand 
piftolcs  !  he  duke  of  Savoy  referved 
to  himfelf  only  the,  artillery,  the  am¬ 
munition,  the  colours,  and  the  kettle¬ 
drums,  and  the  horfes  to  remount  his 
cavalry  :  all  the  reft  of  the  booty  was 
abandoned  to  the  foldiers.  Prince  Eugene 
was  content  with  the  glory  of  having 
Saved  an  ally  and  a  relation  ;  and  with 
thirty- thoufand  men,  harrafied  by  a  long 
and  painful  march,  beat  an  army  of 
eighty  thoufand  difeiplined  troops  out  of 
their  entrenchments. 

TURKEY,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  flelhy  pendulous 
fu.b fiance  :  the  fides  of  the  head  alfo,  and 
the  throat,  are  covered  with  a  papillous 
flefby  matter,  and  there  is  a  longitudinal 
fleihy  cre.fl,  of  a  redifh,  bluifh,  or  pur- 
plifh  colour,  and  a  foft  fubflance.  This 
is  a  large,  but  unwieldy  bird  \  the  head 
is  flrangely  covered  and  ornamented  with 
a  pendulous,  foft,  fleihy  fubflance,  as  al¬ 
ready  obferved  ;  the  eyes  are  fmall,  but 
bright  and  piercing  ;  the  wings  are  mo¬ 
derately  long,  though  not  at  all  formed 
for  fupporting  fo  large  a  bulk  in  long 
flights;  they  have  each  twenty-eight  long 
feathers  ;  the  tail  is  long  and  large,  the 
legs  moderately  long,  and  very  rebuff. 
There  is  but  one  known  fpecies  of  this 
genus. 

*  TURKY,  a  large  empire,  extended  to 
part  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  Some 
affirm  it  is  2000  miles  in  length  from 
E.  to  W.  and  1750  from  N.  to  S. 
Turky  in  Europe,  is  divided  by  the 
mountains  of  Caflagnas  into  N.  and  S. 
the  N.  part  comprehends  Walachia, 
Moldavia,  Befiarabia,  Croatia,  Boffin, 
Dalmatia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Roma¬ 
nia  or  Rumelia.  The  S.  part  contains 
ancient  Greece,  in  which  are  feven  large 
provinces,  called  Albania,  Epirus,  Mace¬ 
donia,  Janna,  Eivadia,  the  Morea, 
and  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 
Turky  in  Alia  comprehends  five  large 
parts,  namely  Natolia,  Georgia,' Turcoma- 
nia,Diarbeck,and  Suriftan, or  Syria  Coh- 
flantinople  is  the  capital  of  all  Turky. 
In  general,  the  Turks  are  very  fober  m 
eating,  lovers  of  reft  and  idlenefs  ;  be- 
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Tides,  the  frequent  ufe  of  bathing  cannot 

but  weaken  them,  and  render  them  effe 

initiate.  They  are  charitable  towards 

firangers,  let  their  religion  be  what  it 

will,  and  no  nation  fuffers  adverfity  with 

greater  patience  than  they.  The  grand 

feign ior  is  ajtfolute  matter  of  all  the  goods 

and  pofteftions  of  his  fubjedts,  infomuch 

that  they  are  all  little  better  than  (laves 

The  tit!  es  he  afTumes  are  God  upon 

earth,  tile  fhadow  of  God,  the  brother  of 

the  fun  and  moon,  the  difpofer  of  crowns, 

and  the  like.  The  Turks  have  always 

very  numerous  armies  on  foot,  the  chief 

of  which  are  the  Janizaries,  who  have 

been  bred  in  the  Seraglio,  and  have  been  J 

ufed  to  military  difcipline  from  their  in-  j 

fancy.  Of  thefe  they  have  always  j 

25,000.  The  religion  of  the  Turks  has  } 

great  affinity  to  that  of  the  Jews  ;  for 

they  believe  in  one  God,  and  that  his 

prophet  is  Mahomet,  as  the  Jews  affirmed 

Mofes  to  be.  They  obfcrve  the  fame 

rules  in  eating  and  drinking  and,  they 

hold  hog’s  fit.  fit  in  great  abhorrence  as 

well  as  the  Jew's.  The  chief  difference 

confifts  in  ablution  frequent  prayers,  and 

repeated  bathings ;  for  with  regard  to 

plurality  of  wives,  they  are  very  much 

alike,  only  the  jews  conform  in  a  great 

meafure  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country 

they  inhabit,  in  that  refpedt,  We  (hall 

fay  nothing  of  the  trade  in  general,  be- 

caufe  in  fo  extenfive  an  empire  it  muft 

be  quite  different  in  different  parts. 

However,  we  may  obferve  that  the  Turks 
«< 

themfelves  are  not  very  induftrious,  and 
that  the  numerous  Chriftians  and  Jew's 
that  live  among  them,  are  moft  addifted 
to  traffic  and  mechanic  employments. 

TURMERIC,  a  fmall  tuberous  knotty 
root,  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  ex¬ 
ternally  greyifh,  internally  of  a  deep 
lively  yellow  or  faffron  colour,  which  by 
age  changes  more  and  more  towards  a 
red.  Two  forts  are  mentioned  by  au¬ 
thors,  one  longifh,  the  other  roundifh  : 
only  the  firft  is  met  with  in  the  (hops. 

• — Turmeric  has  a  flight,  aromatic,  and 
not  very  agreeable  fmell  ;  and  a  bitterifh 
fomewhat  warm  tafte.  It  readily  gives 
out  its  adiive  matter  both  to  aqueous 
and  fpirituous  menftrua  :  to  the  former 
it  communicates  its  own  deep  yellow,  to 
the  latter  a  fine  yellowifh  red  tincture. 

In  diftilhuion  with  water,  it  yields  a  fmall 
quantity  of  a  gold  coloured  eftentiai  oil, 
of  a  moderately  ftrong  fmell  and  a  pungent 
tafte  :  the  remaining  decodlion,  infpif- 
iated,  leaves  a  bitteriih,  confiderably  fa- 
line  mafs.  Rectified  fpirit  elevates  little 
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or  nothing  of  its  virtues ;  all  the  aCHve 
parts  of  the  root  being  left  behind  in  the 
infpiftated  extradf,  which  is  moderately 
warm,  and  bitter,  and  not  a  little  nau- 
feous.  This  root  is  faid  to  be  in  general 
ufe  in  the  Kaftern  countries,  both  for  the 
colouring  and  feafoning  of  food,  and  as 
a  medicine  :  it  is  accounted  one  of  the 
moft  effectual  remedies  in  obftruCtions  of 
the  vifeera  and  mefentcry,  which  are 
there  frequent ;  in  uterine  diforders,  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  urine,  and  affections  of  the 
kidneys.  Among  us  it  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  alfoasa  deobftruer.t,  andefteemed 
by  fornc  a  fpecific  in  the  jaundice  :  the 
dofe  in  fubftance  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
drachm  ;  in  decoition  or  infufion,  twice  as 
much.  It  tinges  the  urine  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour.  The  fpirituous  tinifure 
of  tqrmeric  applied  upon  warm  marble, 
gives  a  durable  red  ftain.  Woollen  cloth, 
impregnated  with  a  foiution  of  alum  and 
tartar,  acquired  on  being  boiled  with  the 
w'atery  decoCtion,  an  elegant,  but  not 
very  durable  orange  yellow  or  gold  co¬ 
loured  dye.  It  is  rarely  made  ufe  of  by 
the  dyers  on  account  of  its  price  and 
the  perifhablenefs  of  its  colour. 

TURNADO,  or  Torn  ado,  a  w'ind 
which  on  fome  coafts  blows  all  night 
from  the  fhore. 

•  TURN  AMENT,  or  Tourna¬ 
ment,  a  martial  fport,  or  exercife, 
which  the  ancient  cavaliers  ufed  to  per¬ 
form  to  (hew  their  bravery  and  addrefs. 
The  firft  turnaments  were  only  courfes 
on  horfeback,  wherein  the  cavaliers  tilted 
at  each  other  with  canes,  in  manner  of 
lances  ;  and  wrere  diftinguifhed  from  jufts, 
which  were  courfes  or  careers,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  attacks  and  combats  with 
blunted  lances  and  fwords.  Others  fay, 
it  was  a  turnament  when  there  v.'as  only 
one  quadril  or  troop  ;  and  that  where 
there  were  feveral  to  encounter  each 
other,  it  was  a  juft.— But  it  is  certain 
the  two  became  confounded  together  in 
procefs  of  time  ;  at  leaf!  we  find  them  fo 
in  authors. 

The  prince  who  publifhed  the  turna¬ 
ment,  ufed  to  fend  a  king  at  arms  with  a 
fafe-condu<ft,  and  a  fword  to  all  the  prin¬ 
ces,  knights,  &c.  fignifying,  that  he 
intended  a  turnament  and  a  clafhing  of 
fwords,  in  the  prefence  of  ladies  and 
damfels  :  which  was  the  ufual  formula 
of  invitation.  They  firft  engaged  man 
againft  man,  then  troop  againft  troop; 
and  after  the  combat,  the  judges  allotted 
the  prize  to  the  beft  cavalier,  and  thebeft: 
(hiker  of  fwords  ;  \vh#  was,  accordingly, 

con- 
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condu&ed  in  pomp  to  the  lady  of  the 
turnament ;  where,  after  thanking  her 
very  reverently,  he  diluted  her,  and  like- 
wife  her  two  attendants.  Thefe  turna- 
ments  made  the  principal  diverfion  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Munder  fays,  it  was  Henry  the  Fowler, 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  afterwards  emperor, 
that  fird  introduced  them  ;  but  it  appears 
from  the  chronicle  of  Tours,  that  the 
true  inventor  of  this  famous  fport,  was 
one  Gcoffry,  lord  of  Preuilli,  about  the 
year  1066. 

Pope  Eugenius  II.  excommunicated 
thofe  who  went  to  turnaments,  and  for¬ 
bad  them  burial  in  holy  ground.  King 
Henry  II.  of  France  died  of  a  wound  re¬ 
ceived  at  a  turnament.  One  Chiaoux. 
who  had  aflided  at  a  turnament  under 
Charles  the  VII  f.  laid  very  wifely,  “  If 
it  be  in  earned,  it  is  too  little  ;  if  in  jed, 
too  much.” 

It  is  to  the  exercife  of  turnaments  that 
we  owe  the  fir  ft  life  of  armories  :  of  which 
the  name  blazonry,  the  form  of  the  efeut- 
cheons,  the  colours,  principal  figures,  the 
mantlings,  label,  fupporters,  & c,  are  un¬ 
deniable  evidences. 

TURN i NO,  a  branch  of  fculpture, 
being  the  art  of  faihioning  hard  bodies,  as 
brafs,  ivory,  wood,  &c.  into  a  round  or 
oval  form,  in  a  lathe. 

Turning  is  performed  by  putting  the 
fubdance  to  be  turned  upon  two  points  as 
an  axis,  and  moving  it  round  on  that 
axis ;  while  an  edge-tool,  fet  deady  to 
the  out  fide  of  the  fubdance  in  a  circum- 
fvolution  thereof,  cuts  off  all  the  parts 
which  lie  farther  off  the  axis,  and  makes 
the  outfide  of  that  fubdance  concentric  to 
the  axis.  See  Lathe. 

The  invention  of  turning  feems  to 
have  been  very  ancient.  Some,  indeed, 
to  do  honour  to  the  age,  will  have  it 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  moderns  ; 
but,  if  what  Pliny  and  fome  other  an¬ 
cient  authors  relate!  be  true,  that  the 
ancients  turned  thofe  precious  vales  en¬ 
riched  with  figures  and  ornaments  in  re¬ 
lievo,  which  we  dill  fee  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious,  it  mud  be  owned  that  all  that 
has  been  added  in  thefe  ages,  makes  but 
a  poor  amends  for  what  we  lod  of  the 
manner  of  turning  of  the  ancients. 

-  The  lathe,  or  principal  indrumnet  ufed 
in  turning,  is  compofed  of  two  wooden 
cheeks,  or  fides  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
having  a  groove, or  opening  between  them; 
perpendicular  to  thefe  are  two  pieces, 
called  heads  or  puppets,  made  to  Aide  be¬ 
tween  the  cheeks,  and  to  be  fixed  down 
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at  any  point  at  pleafure  :  thefe  have  tw<*. 
points  or  center  pins,  between  which  the 
piece  to  be  turned  is  fadened  by  the  help 
ot  a  ferew.  I  here  is  alfo  a  fquare  pices 
of  wood  -ailed  a  red,  which  bears  up  the 
tool,  and  keeps  it  deady.-  The  piece  is 
turned  round  backwards  and  forwards, 
by  means  of  a  dring  put  round  it,  and 
fadened  above  to  the  end  of  a  pliable  pole, 
and  below  to  a  treddle  or  board  moved  by 
the  foot.  This  is  the  common  lathe; 
but  there  is  another  uied  in  hollow  turn¬ 
ing,  &c.  very  different  from  it. 

I  his  lathe  is  compofed  like  the  other 
of  two  cheeks,  and  has  alfo  two  heads 
fitted  to  Hide  between  them  ;  but  has  no 
pole,  being  turned  by  means  of  a  wheel 
and  puily.  The  pully  is  fadened  on  a 
kind  of  fpindle  called  a  mandrel,  one 
end  of  which  is  pointed,  aud  received 
into  the  center  of  the  back  ferew,  which 
goes  through  one  of  the  heads  ;  and 
near  the  other  end,  called  the  verge,  it 
moves  in  a  piece  called  the  collar;  the 
end  of  the  mandrel  paffes  through  the 
collar,  and  on  it  the  piece  to  be  turned 
is  fadened. 

Turning-Evil,  in  cattle,  a  difeafe 
that  caufes  them  frequently  to^turn  round 
in  the  fame  place.  It  is  aifo  called  the 
durdy.  The  common  remedy,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Markham,  is  to  throw 
the  bead  down,  and  bind  him  ;  then  to 
open  his  lkuil,  and  take  out  a  little  blad¬ 
der,  filled  with  water  and  blood,  which 
ufually  lies  near  the  membrane  of  the 
bain,  and  then  gradually  heal  the 
wound. 

TURNIP,  or  Turner,  in  botany,  an 
efculent  plant,  of  which  there  are  three 
fpecies  enumerated  by  Miller.  The  fird 
is  che  turnip  which  is  commonly  cultivated 
in  the  fields,  of  which  there  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties,  viz.  the  round  red  or 
purple  topped  turnip,  the  green  topped 
turnip,  the  yellow  turnip,  the  black 
rooted  turnip,  and  the  early  Dutch  tur¬ 
nip.  The  lad  fort  is  commonly  fown 
early  in  the  fpring,  tofuppiy  the  markets 
in  May  and  June,  but  is  never  cultivated 
-  for  a  general  crop.  The  red  rooted  tur¬ 
nip  was  formerly  more  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  at  prefent  ;  for  fince  the  large 
green  topped  turnip  has  been  introduced, 
ail  the  fkilful  farmers  prefer  it  to  the  other 
forts  ;  the  roots  of  the  green  will  grow  to 
a  large  fize,  and  continue  good  much 
longer  than  the  other  forts.  The  next 
to  this  is  the  red  or  purple  topped  turnip, 
which  will  alfo  -grow  large,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  good  for  fome  time;  but  the 

roots 
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roots  of  this  will  become  ftringy  much 
fooner  than  thofe  of  the  green  topped. 
The  long  rooted  turnip,  the  yellow  tur¬ 
nip, and  the  black Uh  rooted  turnip, are  now 
rarely  cultivated  in  England,  neither  of 
them  being  fo  good  for  the  table  or  for 
feed,  as  the  red  and  green  topped  turnip, 
though  there  are  home  few  per  lions  who 
io  w  them  for  the  lake  of  variety.  The  I 
French  turnip  is  not  much  cultivated  in 
England,  but  in  France  and  Hoiand  they 
are  in  great  efleem,  efpecially  for  foups  ; 
their  roots  being  Imatl,  are  boiled  whole 
in  the  foup,  and  fo  ftrved  up  to  the  table ; 
thefe  mult  be  uftd  while  they  are  young, 
PTherwiie  they  will  become--  rank  and 
firinov. 
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The  bed  turnip  feeds  are  obtained  from 
the  largeft  roots,  which  may  cither  be 
tranfplantcd  for  that  purpofe,  or  marked 
out  in  the  field  where  they  were  fown. 
Thofe  which  are  commonly  fold  in  the 
fhops,  feldom  produce  the  fined  plants. 

TURNPIKE,  a  gate  let  up  a-crofs  a 
road,  watched  by  an  officer  for  the  pur- 
pole,  in  order  to  flop  travellers,  waggons, 
coaches,  & c.  to  take  toll  of  them  tor 
wards  repairing  or  keeping  the  roads  in 
repair.  Jufrices,of  the  peace,  and  other 
ccmmidi oners,  are  authorized  to  appoint 
Purveyors  of  the  roads,  and  collectors  of 
toil,  which  is^ufuaily  is.  or  6d.  for  a  coach 
or  waggon,  and  id.  for  a  horfe,  See. 

By  an  aft  of  parliament  pafled  in 
in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  it  is  enabled,  that  tolNga- 
tberers  at  a  turnpike,  (hall  not  to  pay  the 
poor,  or  any  other  pariffi  rate  ;  nor  (hail 
they  obtain  a  fettlement  in  the  parifh  by 
keeping  fuch  turnpike.  They  are  alio 
prohibited  from  felling  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors,  &c. 

TURNSOLE,  or  ToRNSole,  Helio- 
fr opium,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
whole  flower  is  monopctalous  and  (aucer- 
fhaped ;  the  tube  is  the  length  of  the 
cup  ;  the  limb  is  plane,  divided  lightly 
into  five  fegments,  and  obtuie  :  the  lm al¬ 
ien  fegmems  (land  alternate  and  are  acute  ; 
the  larger  are  placed  between  :  the  mouth 
is  doled  by  live  prominent  iquamulae, 
joined  in  the  form  of  a  fhtr  ;  there  is  no 
pericarpium,  the  calyx  remains  unaltered, 
and  contains  four  oval  acuminated 
feeds. 

TURPENTINE,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  a  native  balfam,  or  refinous  juice  of 
Certain  trees,  flowing  either  naturally  or 
byincilion.  Four  kinds  of  turpentine 
sue  diflinguilhed  in  the  (hop's. 
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TURRITIS,  tower  mnftard,  in'  bo- 
tany,  a  genus  of  plants  ;  the  c-mpalement 
of  the  flower  is  compofed  of  four  oblong 
oval  leaves,  which  clofe  together.  The 
flower  has  four  oblong,  oval,  entire  pe¬ 
tals,  placed  in  form  of  a  cfofs,  and  fix 
erect:  awl-fhaped  {lamina  the  length  of  the 
tube,  two  of  which  are  fnorter  than  the 
other,  terminated  by  Angle  fummits,  and 
a  taper  germen  a  little  comp  re  (Ted,  having 
no  Ayle,  but  is  crowned  by  an  obtufe 
Aigma.  T  he  germen  afterwards  becomes 
a  long  four  cornered  pod  with  two  cells, 
which  are  divided  by  an  intermediate 
partition,  opening  with  twd  valves,  and 
filled  with  lflnall,  roundifh,  indented 
feed. 

TURUNDA,  in  medicine  and  furgery, 
denotes  a  tent,  pallet,  or  pencil  ;  or  a 
pice  of  lint  thruft  into  a  wound,  ul¬ 
cer,  8zc. 

TURTLE,  in  ichthyology,  a  name 
given  to  fome  fpeeies  of  the  tefludo,  as  the 
hawk’s  bill  turtle  is  the  tefludo  with 
acuminated  ungues,  four  on  the  hinder  as 
well  as  the  fore  feet ;  the  green  tunic,  or 
the  tefludo  with  two  ungues  on  the  fore 
feet,  and  one  on  the  hinder;  and  the 
long  headed  turtle,  or  the  great  oval 
headed  t  efludo.  See  Tefludo. 

Turtle-Dove,  in  zoology  a*  beau* 
tiful  little  bird  of  the  pigeon  kind.  The 
head,  neck,  and  back,  are  of  the  bluifh 
grey  colour  of  the  common  pigeon,  with 
lorne  mixture  of  a  rediih  brown  near  the 
rump,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  Its 
bread  and  belly  are  white  ;  but  its  throat 
of  a  fine  bright  purple  ;  and  the  hides  of 
the  neck  are  variegated  with  a  fort  of 
ringlet  of  beautiful  white  feathers,  with 
black  bales.  It  feeds  on  hempfeed,  and 
other  vegetable  matters. 

Turtle-Shell,  in  natural  hi  (lory, 
the  name  given  by  the  collectors  of  (hells, 
to  a  very  beautiful  fpeeies  of  mu  rex, 
common  in  the  cabinets,  but  not  found 
any  where  on  the  ihores.  This  is  owing 
to  its  having  greatly  altered  its  appearance 
in  the  polithing  ;  for  it  is  no  other  than 
the  white  and  brown  mouthed  murex, 
which  is  common  in  its  rough  (late,  with 
its  outer  coat  taken  off. 

TUSCAN  ORDER,  in  architecture, 
the  firfl,  fimplefl,  and  mod  maflive  of 
the  five  orders.  See  plate  XXXVIII.  fig,  z. 

The  Tufcan  order  takes  is  name  from 
an  ancient  people  of  Lydia,  who  coming 
out  of  Afia  to  people  Tufcany,  firfl  exe¬ 
cuted  it  in  fome  temples,  which  they 
built  in  their  new  plantations. 
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The  Tufcan  is  called  the  rufiic  order 
by  Vitruvius,  and  M.  de  Cambray  agrees 
with  him,  who  in  his  Parallel  lays,  it 
never  ought  to  be  ufed  but  in  country 
houfes  and  palaces.  M.  Le  Clerc  adds, 
that  in  the  manner  Vitruvius,  Palladio, 
end  Tome  others,  have  ordered  it,  it  does 
not  deferve  to  be  ufed  at  all.  But  in 
Vignola’s  manner  of  compofition,  he  al¬ 
lows  it  beauty,  even  in  its  fimplicity,  and 
fuch  as  makes  it  proper,  not  only  for 
private  houfes,  but  even  for  public  build¬ 
ings,  as  in  the  piazzas  of  fquares  and 
markets,  in  the  magazines  and  granaries 
of  cities,  and  even  in  the  offices  and  lower 
apartments  of  palaces, 

The  Tufcan  has  its  character  and  pro¬ 
portions  as  well  as  the  other  orders ;  but 
we  have  no  ancient  monuments  to  give 
us  any  regular  Tufcan  pillar  for  a  fiand- 
ard.  M.  Perrault  obferves,  that  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  Tufcan  are  nearly  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  Doric,  and  adds,  that 
the  Tufcan  is  in  effect  no  more  than  the 
Doric  made  fomewhat  ftronger,  by 
Shortening  the  (haft  of  the  column  ;  and 
Simpler,  by  the  fmall  number,  and  large- 
nels  of  the  mouldings.  See  Doric. 

Vitruvius  makes  the  whole  height  of 
the  order  fourteen  modules,  in  which  he 
is  followed  by  Vignola,  M.  Le  Clerc, 
Bzc.  Serlio  makes  it  but  twelve.  Palladio 
gives  us  but  one  Tufcdn  profile,  much 
the  fame  as  that  of  Vitruvius,  and  ano¬ 
ther  too  rich,  on  which  fide  Scamozzi  is 
likewife  too  faulty.  Hence  it  is,  that 
that  of  Vignola,  who  has  made  the  order 
very  regular,  is  mold  followed  by  the 
modern  architects. 

Of  all  the  orders,  the  Tufcan  is  the 
mod:  eafily  executed,  as  having  neither 
triglyphs  nor  dentils,  nor  modillions  to 
cramp  its  intercolumns.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  the  columns  of  this  order  may  be 
ranged  in  any  of  the  five  manners  of  Vi¬ 
truvius,  viz.  the  pycnodyle,  fydyle, 
gufiyle,  diadyle,  and  araeoftyle. 

'Fuse  A  N  Order  by  Proportions  of  equal 
Parts.  The  height  of  the  pededal  being 
two  diameters,  is  divided  into  4,  giving  1 
to  the  bafe,  whofe  plinth  is  |  thereof ; 
the  other  part  is  divided  into  three,  giv¬ 
ing  1  to  the  fillet,  and  z  to  the  hollow. 
The  breadth  of  the  die  or  naked  is  one 
diameter  and  A,  and  the  projection  of  the 
bale  is  equal  to  its  height,  the  fillet  hath 
three  fourths  thereof.  The  height  of  the 
corniche  is  A  the  bafe,  being  one  eighth  of 
the  whole  height,  and  is  divided  into  8, 
giving  z  to  the  hollow,  I  to  the  fillet,  and 
s  to  the  band;  the  projection  is  equal  to 
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the  bafe,  and  the  fillet  hath  three  of  thefc 
parts.  Bafe  of  the  column  :  the  height 
is  one  half  a  diameter,  and  is  divided  in¬ 
to  fix  parrs,  giving  3  to  the  plinth,  % 
and  A  to  the  torus,  and  \  a  part  to  the 
fillet ;  the  whole  projection  is  one  third 
of  its  height.  The  hollow,  or  cinCture, 
is  one  fourth  of  a  circle,  in  all  the  orders, 
and  belongs  to  the  ffiafr  of  the  column. 

The  diminifhing  of  this  column  is  A 
of  the  diameter,  and  is  divided  into  9, 
giving  zj  to  the  frieze  of  the  capital, 
half  a  part  to  the  fillet,  3  to  the  ovolo, 
and  3  to  the  abacus.  The  whole  projec¬ 
tion  is  one  eighth  of  the  diameter,  being 
perpendicular  ta  the  body  of  the  column 
below,  and  the  fillet  proje&s  equal  to  its 
height.  The  collerino,  or  necking  of  all 
the  orders  in  general,  is  one  of  thofe  nine 
parts  in  the  capital,  and  the  fillet  half  a 
part,  the  projection  is  one  and  one  fourth 
of  thefe  parts,  and  the  fillet  equal  to  its 
height.  The  height  of  the  entablature 
being  one  diameter  and  f ,  is  divided  into 
6,  giving  two  to  the  architrave,  i|  to 
the  frieze,  and  z^  to  the  corniche. 

For  the  members  of  the  architrave,  di¬ 
vide  the  height  into  feven  parts,  giving 
z|  to  the  firfi  face,  3|  to  the  fecond,  and 
1  to  the  band  at  top.  The  projection  is 
equal  to  the  band,  and  the  fecond  face  a 
third  thereof.  The  firfi:  face  of  all  the 
architraves  is  perpendicular  to  the  naked 
of  the  column  at  the  top.  For  the  cor¬ 
niche,  divide  the  height  into  9,  giving 
l  ±  to  the  hollow,  half  to  the  fillet,  j  I 

to  the  ovolo,  z  to  the  corona,  half  a  part 
to  the  filiet,  z  to  the  feima  reCta,  and  r 
to  the  fillet.  For  the  projections,  the 
hollow  hath  z  of  thefe  parts,  the  ovolo 
^_L,  the  corona  6,  the  fillet  6  N  and  the 
whole  9  being  equal  to  the  height.  See 
the  figure. 

*  iUSCANY,  Duchy  of,  a  fiate  of 
Italy,  bounded  on  the  E.  and  N.  by  the 
territories  of  the  pope,  on  the  "W.  by 
Lucca  and  Genoa,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Tufcan  fea.  It  is  about  100  miles  in 
length,  and  nearly  the  fame  in  breadth. 
It  is  watered  by  feveial  rivers,  of  which 
the  Arno  is  the  principal.  Many  parts 
of  the  country  abound  in  corn,  wine,  oil„ 
oranges,  citrons,  figs,  2nd  other  excel¬ 
lent  fruits.  No  country  is  better  planted 
with  mulberry  trees,  whofe  leaves  nou- 
rifh  a  vafi  number  of  filk-worms,  where¬ 
by  the  natives  are  enabled  to  make  the 
richeft  filks.  Tufeany  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  Florentino,  Pifano,  ^nd  the 
Siennefe  ;  befides  which,  there  are  four 
or  five  fmall  ifiands.  The  laft  grand 
3  C  duke 
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duke  of  the  houfe  of  M'edicis  died  in 
1737,  without  leaving  any  male  heirs  ; 
and  by  the  treaty  of  London,  concluded 
in  1718,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  pro- 
mi  fed  Tufcany,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire, 
to  don  Carlos,  infant  of  Spain,  as  being 
the  next  heir  ;  but  this  prince,  impatient 
of  becoming  mailer  thereof,  obliged  the 
Florentines,  in  1731,  to  do  him  ho¬ 
mage,  before  the  death  of  the  grand 
duke,  and  without  the  confent  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  A  war  breaking  out  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  don  Carlos  made  himfedf  mailer  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and 
the  pofieffion  of  them  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  the  peace  in  1735.  But  he  was 
obliged  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the* 
duchy  of  Tufcany  in  favour  of  the  late 
emperor  of  Germany,  then  duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  to  whom  this  country  was  ceded 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
rain,  which  he  had  given  up  to  France. 
The  Tufcan  fea  is  that  part  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  which  lies  between  Tufcany, 
the  territories  of  the  pope,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  the  illands  of  Sicily,  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  Corfica. 

TUSSILAGO,  colt’s-foot,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
has  one  common  cylindrical  empalement, 
whofe  fcales  are  linear,  fpear-lhaped,  and 
equal.  The  flower  is  made  up  of  herma¬ 
phrodite  florets,  which  compofe  the  dilk, 
andiremale  half  florets,  which  form  the  rays 
or  border.  The  hermaphrodite  florets 
are  funnel  fnaped,  cut  at  the  brim  into 
five  fegments;  thefe  hare  five  Ihort  hair¬ 
like  ftamina,  terminated  by  cylindrical 
fiurrimits,  and  a  Ihort  crowned  germen, 
fhpporting  a  ilender  ftyle,  crowned  by  a 
thick  fligma,  The  germen  afterwards 
becomes  an  oblong  comprefled  feed, 
crowned  with  a  hairy  down.  The  fe¬ 
male  half-florets  are  ftretched  out  on  one 
fide  with  a  narrow  tongue-Ihaped  feg~ 
ment ;  thefe  have  no  flam  in  a,  but  have 
a  Ihort  crowned  germen,  which  turns  to 
a  feed  like  thofe  of  the  hermaphrodite 
florets,  which  ripen  in  the  empalement. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  colt’s-  foot, 
the  fir  A  of  which  is  very  common  in  wa¬ 
tery  places  in  aimofl  every  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  rarely  kept  in  gardens  ;  for 
the  roots  creep  under  ground,  a?rd  in- 
creafe  fo  fall,  that  in  a  Ihort  time  they 
will  fpread  over  a  large  fpot  of  ground. 

The  fecond  fort  grows  naturaly  in  Si 
beria  ;  this  is  a  very  low  plant,  whole 
leaves  grow  dole  to  the  ground,  of  an 
oval  form,  indented  on  the  fides  like  a 
lute.  The  flowers  Hand  upon  Ihort  foot- 
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(Talks,  which  rife  between  the  leaves, 
each  fuflaining  one  flower  at  the  top, 
of  a  dirty  purplifh  colour.  Thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  downy  feeds. 

The  third  fort  grows  naturally  on  the 
Alps;  this  is  a  low  perennial  plant, 
whofe  leaves  are  round,  indented  at  the 
foot-flalk  in  form  of  a  heart  ;  their  edges 
are  crenated ;  their  upper  furface  is 
fmooth,  of  a  bright  green  colour  ;  their 
under  fides  are  a  little  downy  and  whitifh. 
i  he  foot-Aalks  of  the  flowers,  which 
arife  from  the  root,  fuflain  one  purplilh 
flower  at  the  top,  which  is  made  up  of 
hermaphrodite  and  female  florets,  like 
thofe  of  the  other  forts 

1  he  two  la«i  are  frequently  kept  in 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  :  they  are 
eafily  propagated  by  parting  their  roots 
in  autumn,  and  mull  be  planted  in  a 
moift  fliady  border,  where  they  will 
thrive,  and  require  no  farther  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  colt’s-foot, 
in  tafle  fomewhat  mucilaginous,  bitter- 
ilh,  and  roughifh,  and  of  no  remarkable 
fmeli,  are  ranked  among  the  principal 
pedloral  herbs.  Infufions  of  them ‘  with 
a  little  liquorice,  or  with  the  other  herbs 
of  fimilar  intention,  are  drank  as  tea, 
and  fometimes  with  confiderable  benefit, 
in  catarrhous  dilbrders,  and  coughs 
threatening  confumptions. 

lU'IELARY,  one  who  has  taken 
fornething  into  his  patronage  and  pro- 
tc&ion.  It  is  an  ancient  opinion,  that  > 
there  are  tutelary  angels  of  kingdoms 
and  cities,  and  even  of  particular  per¬ 
iods,  called  guardian  angels.  The  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  it  is  certain,  had  their 
tutelary  gods,  whom  they  called  Penates. 
And  the  Romilh  church  to  this  day  hold 
an  opinion  not  much  unlike  it  :  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  every- perlon,  at  leaft  every  one 
of  the  faithful,  has,  from  the  time  of 
.‘ds  birth,  one  of  thole  tutelary^angels  at¬ 
tached  to  his  perfon,  to  defend  him  from 
all  temptations  ;  and  it  is  on  this,  prin¬ 
cipally,  that  their  pra&ice  of  invoking 
angels  is  founded. 

1  U  FOR,  in  the  civil  law,  one  cho- 
fen  to  look  to  the  perfon  and  eflate  of 
children  left  by  their  fathers  and  mothers 
in  their  minority. 

Tutor,  is  alfo  ufed  in  our  univerfi- 
ties  for  a  member  of  fome  college  or  hall, 
who  takes  on  him  the  inflruflion  of  fome 
young  linden ts  in  the  arts  or  faculties. 

TUTORAGE,  in  the  civil  law,  a 
term  equivalent  to  guardianffiip  in  the 
common  law,  fignifyingan  office  im poled' 
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on  any  one  to  take  care  of  the  effcCls  of 
.one  or  more  minors. 

TUTTY,  an  argillaceous  ore  of  zinc, 
found  in  Perfia,  formed  on  cylindrical 
moulds  into  tubuious  pieces  like  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  and  baked  to  a  moderate  harcl- 
pefs  ;  generally  of  a  brownilh  colour,  and 
full  of  fmall  protuberances  on  the  out¬ 
ride,  lmooth  and  yellowifh  within  ,  fome- 
times  vvhirifb,  and  fometimes  with  a 
bluifn  cad  Like  other  argillaceous  bodies, 
it  becomes  harder  in  a  Itronger  fire  ;  and 
after  the  zinc  has  been  revived  and  difli- 
pated  by  inflammable  additions,  or  ex- 
trafled  by  acids,  the  remaining  earthy 
matter  affords,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  an 
aluminous  fait . 

Tutty,  levigated  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  is,  like  the  lapis  calaminaris 
and  calces  of  zinc,  an  ufcful  ophthalmic, 
and  frequently  ufed  as  fueh  in  ointments 
and  collyria.  Ointments  for  this  inten¬ 
tion  are  prepared  in  the  (hops,  by  mix¬ 
ing  the  levigated  tutty  with  lb  much  vi¬ 
pers  fat  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a 
due  confidence,  or  by  Sprinkling  half  an 
ounce  of  the  powder  into  two  ounces  cf 
frefif  butter  and  a  dram  of  white  wax  li¬ 
quified  together,  to  which  is  occafionally 
added  a  dram  or  two  of  camphor. 

TWELFTH-DAY,  or  Twelfth- 
Tide,  the  fedivai  of  the  Epiphany,  or 
manifedation  of  Chrid  to  the  Gentiles  ; 
fo  called,  as  being  the  twelfth  day,  ex- 
ciufive,  from  the  Nativity  or  Chridmas 
’day. 

TWILIGHT,  that  light,  whether  in 
the  morning  before  fun-rife,  or  in  the 
evening  after  fun-fet,  fuppofed  to  begin 
and  end  when  the  lead  (tars  that  can  be 
feen  by  the  naked  eye  ccafe,  or  begin  to 
appear. 

Hence  it  is,  that  during  that  part  of 
the  year  in  which  the  fun  is  never  eigh¬ 
teen  degrees  below  our  horizon,  there  is 
a  continued  twilight  from  fun-fetting  to 
fun-rifing.  Now  that  part  of  the  year  in 
the  latitude  of  London,  is  while  the  fun 
is  palling  from  about  the  fifth  degree  of 
Gemini  to  the  twelfth  of  Cancer;  that 
is,  from  about  the  z6th  of  May  to  the 
1 8th  of  July. 

As  the  twilight  depends  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  in  the  atmofphere  fit  to  re¬ 
flect  the  fun’s  rays,  and  alfo  on  the 
height  of  it,  for  the  higher  the  atmof¬ 
phere  is,  the  longer  will  it  be  before  the 
upper  parts  of  it  will  ceafe  to  be  illumi¬ 
nated,  the  duration  of  it  will  be  various. 
For  indance,  in  winter,  when  the  vr  is 
condcnfed  with  cold,  and  the  atmoiphere 
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upon  that  account  lower,  the  twilight 
will  be.  Ihorter;  and  in  dimmer,  when 
the  limits  of  the  atmofphere  are  extend¬ 
ed  by  the  rarefaflion  and  dilatation  of 
the  air,  of  which  it  confids,  the  duration, 
ot  the  twilight  will  be  greater.  /\nd  for 
the  like  reafon,  the  morning  twilight, 
the  air  being  at  that  time  condenfed  and 
contracted  by  the  cold  of  the  preceding 
night,  will  be  Ihprtcr  than  the  evening 
one,  when  the  air  is  more  dilated  and 
expanded. 

TWINS.,  two  young  ones  delivered  at 
a  birth,  by  an  animal  which  ufually 
brings  forth  but  one. 

Twins,  in  aflronomy,  the  fame  with 
Gemini.  See  Gemini. 

TWIS  'k  the  infide  or  flat  part  of  a 
man's  thigh,  upon  wmich  a  true  horfe- 
man  reds  when  on  horfeback. 

TYCHO  NIC  SYSTEM, or  Hyp  ©the¬ 
sis,  an  order  or  arrangemenPof  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  of  an  intermediate  nature, 
between  the  Cgpernican  and  Ptolemaic, 
or  participating  alike  of  them  both. 

iYGER,  orTiGER,  in  zoology.  See 
T  i  g  e  R , 

TYLE,  or  TILE,  in  building,  a  fort 
of  thin  fictitious,  luminated  brick,  ufed 
on  the  roofs  of  houfes ;  or  more  properly 
a  kind  of  fat  clayey  earth,  kneaded  and 
moulded  of  a  jud  thicknefs,  dried,  and 
burnt  in  a  kiln  like  a  brick,  and  uied  in 
the  covering  and  paying  of  houfes.  See 
Stick.  » 

Tvle,  in  adaying,  a  fmall  flat  piece 
of  dried  earth  ufed  to  cover  the  vedels  iq 
which  metals  are  in  fufion. 

TYLER,  one  that  covers,  or  paves 
with  tyle$. 

Tyler,  Wat,  the  rebel,  was  killed 
by  Walworth,  lord  mayor  of  London,  in 
1381. 

TY'MPAN,  or  Tympavum,  in  ar¬ 
chitecture,  the  area  of  a  pediment,  being 
that  pare  which  is  in  a  level  with  the  na¬ 
ked  of  the  frieze.  Or  it  is  the  fpace  in¬ 
cluded  between  the  three  corniches  of  a 
triangular  pedimept,  or  the  two  corniches 
of  a  circular  one. 

Sometimes  the  tympan  is  cut  oitt,  and 
that  part  filled  with  an  iron  lattice  to  give 
light,  and  fometimes  it  is  enriched  with 
fculpture  in  bafs-rclievo. 

Tympan,  among  joiners,  is  alfo  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  pannels  of  doors. 

Tympan  of  an  Arch,  a  triangular 
fpace  or  table  in  the  corners  or  fides  of  an 
arch,  ufually  hollowed,  and  enriched 
fometimes  with  branches  of  laurel,  olive- 
tree,  or  oak,  or  with  trophies,  & c. 
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fometimes  with  flying  figures,  as  Fame, 
Sec.  or  fitting  figures,  as  the  cardinal 
Virtues. 

TympAN,  among  printers,  a  double 
frame  belonging  to  the  prefs,  covered 
with  parchment,  on  which  the  blank 
fheets  are  laid  in  order  to  be  printed  off. 
See  Printing 

TYMPANUM,  orTYMPAN,  in  me¬ 
chanics,  a  kind  of  wheel  placed  round  an 
axis  or  cylindrical  beam  ;  on  the  top  of 
w  hich  are  two  levers  or  fixed  fiaves,  for 
the  more  eafy  turning  the  axis,  in  order 
to  raife  a  weight  required.  The  tympa¬ 
num  is  much  the  fame  with  the  peritro- 
chiutn,  but  that  the  cylinder  of  the  axis 
of  the  peritrochium  is  much  fhorter,  and 
lefs  than  the  cylinder  of  the  tympanum. 

■  Tympanum  of  a  Machine ,  is  alio 
ufed  for  an  hollow  wheel,  wherein  one 
or  more  people,  or  other  animals,  walk, 
to  turn  it ;  fuch  as  that  of  fome  cranes, 
calenders,  Sec. 

Tympanum,  a  drum .  See  Drum. 

T  y  mpanu  m  ,  in  anatomy,  the  middle 
part  of  the  ear.  See  Ear. 

TYMPANY,  in  medicine,  a  flatulent 
tumour  or  fwelling.of  the  abdomen  or 
belly,  very  hard,  equable  and  perma¬ 
nent,  whereby  the  (kin  is  (Tretched  fo 
tight,  that  when  (truck  it  gives  a  found 
like  that  of  a  drum. 

TYPE,  a  copy,  image,  or  refemblance 
of  fome  model.  The  word  is  formed 
from  the  Greek,  t form,  figure. 

The  term  type  is  lefs  in  ufe  than  its 
compounds  prototype  and  archetype, 
which  are  the  originals  that  are  made 
without  models. 

Type,  a  fcholafiic  term  much  ufed 
among  divines,  fignifying  a  fymbol,  fign, 
or  figure  of  fomething  to  come.  In  this 
fenfe  the  word  is  commonly  ufed  with 
relation  to  antitype,  which  is  the  thing 
itfe'.F,  of  which  the  other  is  a  type  or  fi¬ 
gure. 

Thus,  Abraham’s  facrifice,  the  paf- 
chal  lamb,  Sec.  were  types  or  figures  of 
our  redemption  ;  and  the  brazen  ferpent 
was  a  type  of  the  cro(s,  Sec. 

Types  are  pot  mere  conformities,  or 
analogies,  which  the  naLure  of  things 
holds  forth  between  them  ;  nor  arbitrary 
images  arifing  merely  from  the  cafual  re¬ 
femblance  of  things;  but  there  is  furiher 
required  a  particular  inflitwtion  of  Cj od 
to  make  a  type  ;  and  a  particular  decla¬ 
ration  of  his  that  it  is  fo.’ 

Type,  among  letter-founders  and 
printers,  the  fame  with  letter.  See  Let¬ 
ter -j  and  Litter -founder. 
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Type  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  order 
obferved  in  the  intention  and  remiflion  of 
fevers,  pulfes,  Sec. 

TYPHA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
having  no  corolla :  the  male  flow'ers  are 
arranged  into  a  cylindrical  amentum  ; 
the  female  flowers  form  alio  a  cylindrical 
amentum  below  the  male  ones  :  there  is 
no  pericarpium,  the  fruit  growing  toge¬ 
ther  in  great  numbers,  conlhitutes  a  cy¬ 
linder,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  fingle 
ovated  feed,  furnifhed  with  a  ftyle,  and 
(landing  upon  a  feta,  which  (eta  Hands 
on  a  capillary  pappus. 

TYPHODES,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of 
ardent  or  burning  fever  ufually  attend¬ 
ing  on  eryfipelafes  of  any  of  the  vifcera. 

TYPHOMANIA,  in  medicine,  a  dis¬ 
order  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  patient 
not  being  able  to  deep,  though  greatly 
inclined  thereto,  lies  with  his  eyes  (but, 
talks  abfurdly,  and  flings  himfeif  this 
way  and  that,  f  he  typhomania  is  a  kind 
of  combination  of  a  frenzy  with  a  le¬ 
thargy,  and  is  much  the  fame  with  coma 
vigil. 

;  TYPHON,  in  church  hiflory,  a  god 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  people 
admitted  two  principles,  the  one  good, 
the  other  bad.  Jfis,  Ofiris,  and  Orus 
were  good  gods,  and  Typhon  the  evil 
god.  To  this  latter  they  imputed  tem- 
pefls,  inundations,  earthquakes,  eclipfes, 
and  all  misfortunes.  i  he  afs  and  the 
crocodile  were  his  fymbols  *,  and  he  had 
divine  honours  paid  him  in  that  part  of 
Egypt  called  Papremis.  Typhon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  brother 
to  Ofiris,  whp  reigned  in  Egypt  with 
great  juftice  and  equity,  but  i  yphon 
was  a  violent  and  cruel  man.  Pie  killed 
his  brother,  and  cut  his  body  into  twen¬ 
ty-fix  parts.  But  Ids,  the  wife  of  Ofiris,? 
and  their  fon  Orus,  put  Typhon  to 
death,  by  drowning  him  in  the  river 
Orontcs.  The  Typhous  of  the  Greeks 
is  probably  the  fame  as  the  Egyptian 
Typhon. 

*  TYPHON,  or  Typhous,  in  fa¬ 
bulous  hiflory,  a  giant  of  a  prodigious 
fize,  was,  according  to  Hefiod,  the  fon 
of  Erebus  and  Terra,  or,  according  to 
Eiorper,  of  Juno,  who  being  enraged  at 
Jupiter’s  bringing  forth  Minerva  without 
her  affiflance,  (truck  the  earth  with  her 
hand,  and  gave  birth  to  Typhon,  whofe 
flature  was  prodigious.  With  one  hand 
he  touched  the  Eafl,  and  with  the  other 
the  W  eft,  while  his  head  reached  to  the 
(ta;$.  His  eyes  were  of  fire,  flame  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  his  n;cuth  and  noftrils,  his 
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body  was  encircled  with  ferpents,  and 
his  thighs  and  legs  were  of  a  Terpentine 
form.  He  drove  with  the  other  giants  to 
dethrone  the  gods,  who,  terrified  at  his 
appearance,  fled  into  Egypt ;  but  Jupiter 
liruck.  him  down  with  a  thunderbolt,  and 
threw  mount  ./Etna  upon  him, 

TYPOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  printing. 
See  Printing. 

TYRANT,  among  the  ancients,  de¬ 
noted  (imply  a  king  or  monarch.  But 
the  ill  ufe  l'everal  perfons  invelted  with 
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that  facred  character  made  of  it,  has  al¬ 
tered  the  import  of  the  word,  and  tyrant 
now  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  an  unjuft 
and  cruel  prince,  who  invades  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  liberty,  and  rules  in  a  more  defpo- 
tic  manner  than  the  laws  of  nature  or  the 
country  admit  of. 

TY ROCINIUM,  a  noviciate,  or  ap- 
prenticeffiip,  in  any  art  or  fcience. 

TYROSIS,  a  dilorder  of  the  (lomach, 
proceeding  from  milk  coagulated  therein. 

TYTHES,  or  Tithes.  See  Tithes. 
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u.  The  twentieth  letter  in  the  alpha? 

5  bat,  and  the  fifth  vowel.  It  feems 
to  owe  its  origin  to  the  V  confonant, 
though  it  is  as  different  a  letter  from  that 
as  E  and  F.  It  is  formed  in  the  voice 
by  a  round  configuration  of  the  lips,  and 
a  greater  extrufion  of  the  under  one  ;  the 
tongue  is  alio  more  canulated  than  in 
forming  the  O ;  elfe  other  things  are 
much  the  fame.  V  is  alfp  a  numeral 
letter,  and  fignifies  five  ;  and  with  a  dafh 

at  top,  thus,  V,  it  fignifies  five  thou- 
fand. 

VACANCY,  in  philofophy.  See  Va¬ 
cuum. 

Vacancy,  in  law,  a  pod,  or  be¬ 
nefice,  wanting  a  regular  officer  or  in¬ 
cumbent. 

VACATION,  in  law,  is  the  whole 
time  betwixt  the  end  of  one  term  and 
the  beginning  of  another.  If  is  alfo  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  time  from  the  death  of  a  bi- 
ffiop,  or  other  fpiritual  perfon,  till  the 
biffiopric,  or  dignity,  is  fupplied  with 
another. 

VACCINUM,  Billbery,  Wortlebcrry, 
or  Cranberry,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  has  a  fmall 
permanent  empalement  fitting  upon  the 
germen  ;  it  is  bell-ffiaped,  of  one  petal, 
llightly  cut  into  four  fegments  at  the 
brim,  which  turn  backward  ;  it  has  eight 
lfamina,  terminated  by  horned  fummits, 
having  two  awns  on  their  backfide  which 
fpread  afunder.  The  germen  is  fituated 
below  the  flower,  fupporting  a  Angle 
ilyle  longer  than  the  (lamina,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  ftigma  ;  it  afterwards  turns 
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to  an  umbilicated  globular  berry  with  four 
cells,  containing  a  few  fmall  feeds. 

VACUUM,  Vacuity,  in  phyfics,  a 
fpace  empty  or  devoid  of  all  matter,  oc 
body. 

Whether  there  be  any  fuch  thing  in 
nature  as  an  abfolute  vacuum;  or  whe¬ 
ther  the  univerfe  be  completely  full,  an4 
there  be  an  abfolute  plenum,  is  a  thing 
that  has  been  controverted  by  the  philo- 
fophers  of  all  ages. 

Vacuum  Boy leanum  isfometim es, 
though  improperly,  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
approach  to  a  real  vacuum,  by  means  of 
an  air  pump.  See  Air,  and  Pump. 

Vade-Mecum,  or  Veni-Mecum, 
a  Latin  phrafe,  ufed,  in  Engliffi,  to  ex¬ 
prefs  a  thing  that  is  very  handy  and  fa¬ 
miliar,  and  which  may  be  commodioufly 
carried  about  by  a  perfon  j  chiefly  applied 
to  fome  favourite  book, 

VAGABOND,  See  Vagrant:. 

VAGINA,  properly  fignifies  a  (heath, 
or  fcabbard  ;  and  the  term  vagina  is  ufed, 
in  architecture,  for  the  part  of  a  termi¬ 
nus,  becaufe  refembling  a  (heath,  out  of 
which  the  (latue  feems  to  iflfue. 

Vagina,  in  anatomy,  a  large  canal, 
formed  of  a  robuft  and  (Irong  membrane, 
and  reaching  from  the  external  orifice, 
or  os  pudenti,  in  women,  to  the  uterus. 

VAGRANTS,  in  law,  are  deferibeej 
to  be  perfons  pretending  to  be  patent- 
gatherers,  or  collectors  for  prifons,  and 
wander  about  for  that  end ;  among  which 
are  included  all  fencers,  bear-wards,  com¬ 
mon  players  of  interludes,  minfirels,  jug- 
lers;  all  perfons  pretending  to  be  gypfies^ 

or 
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®r  wandering  in  tfie  habits  of  fucb,  or  pre¬ 
tending  (kill  in  phifi.og.nomy,  palmeftry, 
or  the  like,  or  to  tell  fortunes;  or  fu-ch 
as  ufe  any  fubtle  craft,  unlawful  games 
or  plays  ;  or,  being  able  in  body,  run 
away,  leaving  their  wives  or  children  to 
the  parifh  ;  all  perfons  who  cannot  other- 
wife  maintain  themfelves,  that  loiter 
about  and  ref  ufe  to  work  for  the- ufual 
wages;  and  all  other  perfons  wandering 
abroad  and'  begging,  Sec. 

VAGUM,  or  Par1  Vagum,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  the  eighth  pair  of  the  nerves  arif- 
ing  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 

VASR,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  fur, 
confiding  'of  'divers' "H<  tie  pieces,  argent 
and  azure,  refembling  a  Dutch  U,  ora 
bell-giafs.  _  . 

Vairs  have  their  point  azure  oppofite- 
fheir  point  argent,  and  the  bafe  argent 
to  the  bafe  azure. 

VALERIAN,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  with  channel  led  balks ;  the  leaves 
:are  in  pairs,  each  leaf  being  compofed 
of  a  number' of  long  narrow  (harp  point¬ 
ed  fegments,  indented  about  the  edges, 
of  a  dull  green  colour,  fet  along  a  middle 
rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
producing,  on  the  tops  of  the  balks,  um~ 
jbcl-like  clufters  of  (mall  monopetalous 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  divided  into 
five  ftgmcnts,  fet  in.  a  very  little  cup,  and 
followed  by  a  (ingle  naked  feed  winged 
with  down  :  the  root  confifts  of  tough 
firings  with  numerous  fmaller  threads, 
matted  together,  i (Thing  from  one  head, 
of  a  dufky  brownifh  colour  approaching 
to  olive.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild 
in  dry  mountainous  places. 

VALET,  a  French  term,  ufed  as  a 
common  name  for  ail  domebic  men  for¬ 
tran  ts,  employed  in  the  more  fervile  of¬ 
fices,  as  grooms,  footmen,  coachmen, 
&c.  Eut  with  us,  it  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
the  phrafe  valet  de  chambre,  which 'is  a 
fervant  whole  office  is  to  drefs  and  un  drefs 
his  m after,  See. 

VALE  FU'D INARY,  among  medical 
writers;  denotes  a  perfon  of  a  weak  and 
fickly  conftiuition,  and  frequently  out  of 
•Order. 

VALID,  in  law,  an  appellation  given 
to  acts,  deeds,  t  ran  factions,  Sec.  which 
are  clothed  with  all  (he  formalities  re- 
quiftte  to  their  being  put  into  execution, 
and  to  their  being  admitted  in  a  court  of 
juftice. 

VALUE,  Valor ,  in  commerce,  de¬ 
notes  the  price  or  worth  of  any  thing  : 
hence  the  intrinfic  value  denotes  the  real 
and  aikCHre  worth  of  a  thing,  and  is  ufed 
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chiefly  with  regard  to  money,  the  pope.-, 
lar  value  whereof  may  be  raifed  and  low¬ 
ered,  at  the  pieafure  of  the  prince  ;  but 
its  real,,  or  intrinfic  value,  depending 
wholly  on  its  weight  and  finenefs,  is  not 
at  all  affsCted  by  the  (lamp  or  impreffioa 
thereon. 

VALVE,  Valvula ,  in  hydraulics,  pneu¬ 
matics,  See.  is  a  kind  of  lid,  or  cover  of 
a  tube  or  veflel,  fo  contrived  as  to  open 
one  way,  but  which  the  mote  forcibly  it 
is  prefTcd  the  other  way,  the  cloftr  it 
(huts  the  aperture  ;  To  that  it  either  ad¬ 
mits  the  entrance  of  a  fluid  into  the  tube 
or  veflel,  and  prevents  its  return  ;  or  ad¬ 
mits  its  el  Cape,  and  prevents  its  re-en¬ 
trance.  See  Pump. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
valvce,  folding  doors. 

Valve,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane  applied  on  feveral  cavities  and  vef- 
fels‘  of  body  to  afford  a  palfage  to  certain 
•  humours  going  one  way,  and  prevent 
their  reflux  towards  the  place  Lorn 
whence  they  came. 

VAN,  Vant  or  Vaunt,  from  the 
French  avarit ,  or  avaunt,  fignifying  be¬ 
fore  or  foremoft  of  any  thing  ;  thus  we  fay, 
the  van-guard  of  an  army,  See. 

'*  'VANBRUGH,  Sir  J©hn,  a  cele¬ 
brated  dramatic'  writer,  and  architect, 
was  defeended  from  a  family  in  Cbefnire, 
which  came  fiom  France.  Fie  was  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  and  received  a  libera!  education.  His 
fir  ft  comedy,  called  the  Rejapfe,  or  Vir¬ 
tue  in. danger,  was  acted  in  1697  with 
great  applaufe,  which  gave  him  inch  en- 
cornagernent,  that  he  wrote  eleven  more 
comedies.  He  was  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Congreve,  whole  genius  was  naturally 
turned  for  dramatic  performances  ;  and 
thele  two  gave  new  life  to  the  Engiiffr 
ftage,  and  re ftored  its  reputation,  which 
had  been  lome  time  finking.  Either  the 
reputation  Sir  John  gained  by  his  come¬ 
dies,  or  his  (kill  in  architecture,  were  re¬ 
warded  with  great  advantages.  He  was 
•appointed  Clarencieux  king  at  arms, 
•which  he  afterwards  difpofed  of.  in 
1716  he  was  appointed  (tirveyor  of  the 
works  at  Greenwich  NTpitai;  he  was 
(Ac wife  made  comptroller-gent: i\.i  of  his 
j  majefty's  works,  and  Purveyor  of  all  the 
gardens  and  waters.  Fie  was  an  able  ar¬ 
chitect,  but  his  performances  in  this  fei- 
ence  are  efteemed  heavy.  Under  his  di¬ 
rection  w'ere  railed  Blenheim  houfie  in  Ox- 
fordfiiire,  Claremont  in  Surry,  and  his 
own  houfie  at  Whitehall.  In  fome  part 
of  his  life  he  went  to  France,  where,  be- 
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Ing  prompted  by  his  tafle  for  architec¬ 
ture,  to  view  the  fortifications  of  the 
country,  he 'was  one  day  obftrved  by  an 
engineer,  who  informing  againft  him,  he 
was  fecu red  and  fent  to  the  ballile;  but 
he  met  with  an  eafy  confinement,  and 
was  foon  after  fet  at  liberty.  He  died  of 
a  quin  fey  at  his  houfe  at  Whitehall,  the 
2,6th  of  March,  1726. 

’*  VAN  DYCK,  Sir  Anthony,  a  cele¬ 
brated  painter,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1599,  and  giving  early  proofs  of  his  ex¬ 
cellent  genius,  became  the  difeiple  of  the 
iiluftrious  Rubens.  While  he  lived  with 
his  nialier,  Rubens  having  one  night  left 
a  picture  unfinifhed,  went  out,  when  his 
fcholars  taking  the  opportunity  of  playing 
about  the  room,  one  of  them  Hulking  at 
his  companion  with  a  maul-flick,  threw 
down  the  picture,  which  not  being  dry, 
received  fome  damage.  However,  Van 
Dyck  being  at  work  in  the  next  room, 
was  prevailed  on  to  try  to  repair  the  mif- 
ehief.  Rubens  came  the  next  morning 
to  his  work  firlt,  and  going  at  a  dillance 
to  view  the  piflure,  as  is  ulual  with 
painters,  and  having  contemplated  it  a 
little,  fuddenly  cried  out,  that  he  liked  it 
much  better  than  he  did  the  night  before. 
While  Van  Dyck  lived  with  Rubens,  he 
painted  a  great  number  of  faces,  and  a- 
mong  the  reft  that  of  his  mailer’s  w  ife. 
Afterwards  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and 
having  flayed  a  fhort  time  at  Rome, 
removed  to  Venice,  where  he  attained 
the  beautiful  colouring  of  Titian,  Paul 
Veronefe,  and  the  Venetian  fchool,  which 
appeared  from  the  many  excellent  pictures 
he  drew  at  Genoa.  After  having  fpent 
a  few  years  abroad,  he  returned  to  Flan- 
dars,  with  fo  noble,  fo  eafy,  and  fo  natu¬ 
ral  a  manner  of  painting,  that  i  itian 
himfeif  was  hardly  his  fuperior,  and  no 
other  painter  could  equal  him  in  portraits. 
On  his  return  home,  he  performed  feveral 
pieces  of  hiflory,  that'rendered  his  name 
famous  ail  over  Europe;  but  afterwards 
applied  himfeif  to  painting  after  the  life, 
as  the  moll  advantageous  branch  of  his 
profelfion.  Du  Freznoy  fays,  that  of  ail 
the  difciples  of  Rubens,  many  of  whom 
were  admirable,  Van  Dyck  belt  compre¬ 
hended  the  rules  and  general  maxims  of 
his  mailer,  that  he  even  excelled  him  in 
the  delicacy  of  his  colouring.  The  prince 
or  Orange  fent  for  him  to  draw  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  his  princefs  and  children.  Cardi¬ 
nal  Richelieu  invited  him  to  France,  where 
he  flayed  but  a  fhort  time,  and  then  came 
to  England.  K  ng  Charles  I.  conceived  an 
extraordinary  elteem  for  his  works,  ho- 
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n  cured  him  with  knight  hood,  and  gave  him 
his  own  picture  fet  round' wit  It  diamonds, 
afhgned  him  a  confiderable  penfion,  fat 
very  often  to  him  for  his  picture,  and  was 
followed  by  moll  of  the  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  therefore, 
prodigious  bufmefs  for  portraits,  about 
which  he  at  fir  if  took  infinite  pains,  but 
at  lafl  haftily  ran  them  over.  A  friend 
afkinghim  the  reaion,  he  anfwered,.  “  i 
have  worked  a  long  time  for  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  now  I  work  fo'r  my  kitchen.'” 
He  was  of  low  llature,  but  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  very  handfome,  modcfl,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  obliging  ;  an  encourager  of  all 
who  excelled  in  any  art  or  feience,  and 
extremely  generous.  He  married  one  of 
the  fairefi  ladies  of  the  Englilh  court,  a 
daughter  of  the  lord  Ruthen,  carl  of 
Gowry,  and  though  fhe  had  but  little 
fortune,  maintained  her  with  a  gran¬ 
deur  anfwerable  to  her  birth.  He  himfeif 
was  generally  richly  dretled,  his  coaches- 
and  equipage  were  magnificent.  His  re¬ 
tinue  very  numerous,  his  table  very 
fplended,  and  frequented  by  perfons  of 
the  greatell  quality  of  both  fexes.  He 
proposed  to  make  cartoons  for  the  ban- 
queung-houfe  at  Whitehall,  the  fubjeFr 
of  which  was  to  be  the  inflitution  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  the  proceffion  of  the 
knights  in  their  habits,  with  their  infial- 
lations,  and  St.  George’s  feafit ;  but  de¬ 
manding  800c  1.  that  turn  was  thought 
unreafonable  ;  and  while  the  king  was 
treating  with  him  for  a  lei's  fum, 
he  died,  in  the  year  1641, 'aged  forty-two. 

VANELLUS,  the  Lapwing,  in 
ornithology,  the  black-breafled  tringa, 
with  a  hanging  crefb 

VANES,  on  mathematical  infmt- 
ments,  are  fights  made  to  move  and  Hide 
upon  crofs-flavcs,  fore-flavcs,  quad¬ 
rants,  &c. 

VAPOR.,  or  Vapour,  in  meteorolo¬ 
gy,  a  thin  vehicle  of  water,  or  other  humid 
matter,  which  afeends  to  a  certain  height 
in  the  atmofphere,  where  it  is  fufpended 
rill  it  returns  in  the  form  of  rain,  hail, 
fnow,  or  the  like.  An  affemblage  or 
number  of  particles,  or  vehicles  of  va¬ 
pour,  confiitutes  what  we  call  a  cloud. 

VAPORARIUM,  a  vapor-bath,  In 
chemiftry,  implies  a  bath,  or  heat,  where¬ 
in  a  body  is  placed  fo  as  to  receive  the 
fumes  of  boiling  water. 

VAPOUR.  See  Vopor . 

Vapours,  in  medicine,  is  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  the  hy¬ 
pochondriacal  difeah.  See  the  article  hy- 
pocLor.di  'uc  t'jjih?: 
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VARt;  id  medicine,  little  hard  and 
ruddy  tumours,  which  frequently  infeft 
the  faces  of  young  perfons  of  a  hot  tem¬ 
perament  of  body. 

VARIABLE "Quantitits,  id  algebra  and 
geometry,  fuch  quantities  as  are  continu¬ 
ally  increafing  or  diminifliing  ;  in  oppo- 
fition  to  thole  vvhich  are  condant,  and 
Remain  always  the  fame. 

I  hus  the  femi  ordinates,  and  abfcides 
of  an  ellipsis,  & c.  are  variable  quantities  ; 
becaufe  whenever  the  one  increafes,  the 
other  increafes  alfo.  Bee  the  article 
Fluxions. 

VARIANCE,  in  law,  an  alteration  of 
fomething  formerly  laid  in  a  plea  :  but 
where  a  plea  is  good  in  fubflance,  it  is 
held  that  a  fmail  variance  will  not  in¬ 
jure  it. 

Variance,  alfo  implies  an  alter¬ 
ation  or  change  of  condition  in  a  perfon 
or  thing,  after  fome  former  concern,  or 
tranfaftion  therewith. 

VARIATION,  in  geography,  and  na¬ 
vigation,  the  deviation  of  the  magnetical 
needle,  from  the  true  north  point  of  the 
horizon  ;  or  it  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon 
intercepted  between  the  meridian  of  the 
place  of  obfervation,  and  the  magnetic 
meridian.  See  Compafs  and  Magnet. 

Variation  of  the  Moon ,  in  aflrono-  , 
my,  the  third  inequality  obferved  in  that 
planet’s  motion.  See  Moon. 

Variation  of  the  Variation ,  the 
change  in  the  declination  of  the  needle  ob¬ 
ferved  at  different  times  in  the  fame  place. 

Variation  of  Quantities,  in  algebra. 
See  Combination. 

Variation  of  Curvature,  in  geome¬ 
try,  is  ufed  for  that  inequality  or  change 
which  happens  in  the  curvature  of  all 
curves,  except  the  circle  ;  and  this  varia¬ 
tion  or  inequality  conditutes  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  curvature  of  any  line. 

Varj  at  ion,  in  mufic,  is  understood 
of  the  different  manners  of  playing  or 
fin  gin  g  a  tune  or  fong,  whether  by  fub- 
dividing  the  notes  into  feveral  others  of 
lefTer  value, -or  by  adding  graces,  8cc.  in 
fuch  manner  however,  as  that  one  may 
dill  difeern  the  ground  of  the  tune  through 
all  the  enrichments  ;  which  are  called 
embroideries. 

VARIEGATION,  among  botanifls 
and  florills,  the  (freaking  and  diverfify- 
ihg  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  the  petals 
of  flowers,  with  feveral  colours.  Thefe 
leaves  whofe  middles  are  variegated  with 
yd  low  or  white,  in  fpots,  are  called 
bloached ;  as  in  feveral  varieties  of  holly  : 
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but  when  the  leaves  are  edged  with  either 
colour,  they  are  called  ftriped  plants. 

Among  all  the  kinds  of  variegated 
flowers,  none  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
auricula,  carnation  and  tulip. 

VARIOLjE,  the  fmall-pox.  See 
Fox. 

VARIORUM,  or  Cum  Notts  Variorum , 
denotes  an  edition  of  a  clafic  author,  elu¬ 
cidated  with  the  notes  of  various  authors  ; 
and  thefe  editions  are  generally  the  moll 
valued. 

VARIX,  in  medicine,  a  dilation  of  a 
part  of  a  vein,  fo  as'to  make  if  bulge  out, 
and  form  a  little,  foft,  knotty,  but  pain- 
lefs  tumour. 

The  cure,  is  to  be  attempted  by  evacu¬ 
ations,  as  phlebotomy,  and  cathartics  : 
external  applications, as  difeutient  fomen¬ 
tations,  cataplafms,  embrecations,  ban¬ 
dages,  8cc.  and  where  the  cafe  becomes 
dangerous  by  incifion. 
f  VARNISH,  or  Vernish,  a  thick, 
vicid,  lhining  liquor,  ufed  by  painters, 
gilders,  and  various  other  artifls,  to  give 
a  glofs  and  ludre  to  their  . works  ;  and  to 
defend  them  from  the  weather,  dud,  &c. 

Faying  on  of  VARNISHES.  I.  If  you 
varnifh  wood,  let  your  wood  be  very 
(month,  clofe.-grained,  free  from  greafe, 
and  rubbed  with  rufhes. 

x.  Lay  on  your -colours  as  fmooth  as 
poffible  ;  and,  if  the  varnifh  has  any 
blitlers  in  it,  take  them  off  by  a  polifh 
with  rufhes. 

3.  While  yon  are  varnifhing,  keep  your 
work  warm,  but  not  too  hot. 

4.  In  laying  on  your  varnifh  begin  in 
the  middle,  and  Broke  the  brafh  to 
the  outfide ;  then  to  another  extreme 
part,  and  fo  on  till  all  be  covered  ;  for  if 
you  begin  at  the  edges,  the  brufh  will 
leave  blots  there,  and  make  the  work 
unequal. 

5.  In  fine  works,  ufe  the  fined  tripoli 
in  poli Idling  :  do  not  polifli  it  at  one  time 
only,  but,  after  the  fird  time,  let  it  dry 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  polifh  it  again, 
for  the  lad  time, 

6.  In  the  fird  polidiing,  you  mud  ufe 
a  good  deal  of  tripoli,  hut  in  the  next  & 
very  little  will  ferve :  when  you  have 
done,  wafh  off  your  tripoli  with  a  fponge 
and  water  ;  dry  the  varnifh  with  a  dry 
linen  rag  ;  and  clear  the  work,  if  a  white 
ground,  with  oil  and  whiting;  or,  if 
black,  with  oil  and  lamp-black. 

VAS,  a  veffel  either  for  mechanical, 
chemical,  culinary,  or  any  other  ufes. 
In  anatomy,  all  the  parts  which  convey  a 

fluid 
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fluid  are  called  veflels,  as  the  veins,  arte¬ 
ries,  and  lymphatics. 

VASA  Concordia,  among  hydrau¬ 
lic  authors,  are  two  veflels,  fo  conftrutfled 
as  that  one  of  them,  though  full  of  wine, 
will  not  run  a  drop  ;  unlefs  the  other, 
being  full  of  water,  do  run  alfo.  Their 
ftrufture  and  apparatus  may  be  feen  in 
Wolfius  Element.  Mathef.  t.  I.  Hydraui. 

VASCULAR,  Vascularis,  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  is  applied  to  any  thing  conlifling 
©f  divers  veflels,  veins,  arteries,  &c.  We 
fay,  the  vafcular  and  valvuar  texture  of  the 
lungs.  All  the  flefh  in  an  animal  body, 
is  found  to  be  vafcular,  none  of  it  paren- 
chymous,  as  the  ancients  imagined. 

VASCULIFFROUS  Plants,  fuch 
whofe  feeds  are  contained  in  veflels, 
which  are  fometimes  divided  into  cells. 

Vase,  a  term  frequently  ufed  for  an¬ 
cient  veflels  dug  from  under-ground,  or 
otherwife  found,  and  preferved  in  the  ca¬ 
binets  of  the  curious. 

In  architecture,  the  appellation  vafe  is 
-alfo  given  to  thofe  ornaments  placed  on 
oornicbes,  fochles,  or  pedeflals,  reprefent- 
ing  the  veflels  of  the  ancients,  particular¬ 
ly  thofe  ufed  in  facrifice;  as  ineenfe-pots, 
•flower-pots,  Sec.  They  ferve  to  crown  or 
finifli  facades,  or  frontifpieces  ;  and  hence 
called  acroteria. 

The  term  vafe, 'however,  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  ufed  in  architecture,  to  fignify 
the  body  of  the  Corinthian  and  Compo- 
flte  capital ;  otherwife  called  the  tambour 
or  drum,  and  fometimes  the  campana  or 
bell. 

Vafe  is  fomtimes  alfo  ufed,  among 
fiori  As,  for  what  is  more  ufually  called  the 
calyx,  or  cup. 

VASSAL,  in  old  law  books,  a  perfon 
who  vowed  fidelity  and  homage  to  a  lord, 
•on  account  of  fome  land,  Sec.  which  he 
dicdd  of  him,  in  fee. 

VAT,  or  Fat,  a  veflel  for  holding 
wine,  ale,  beer,  cyder,  8cc.  in  the  time  of 
Ahcir  preparation. 

VATICAN,  a  magnificent  palace  of 
the  pope  of  Rome,  which  is  faid  to  confifl 
of  feveral  thoufand  rooms  :  but  the  parts 
of  it  moft  admired  are  the  grand  flair- 
cafe,  the  pope’s  apartment,  and  efpeeially 
the  library,  which  is  one  of  the  riehefl  in 
the  world,  both  in  printed  books  and 
manuferipts. 

VAULT,  in  architecture,  an  arched 
roof,  fo  contrived  that  the  Hones  which 
form  it  fuflain  each  other.  Vaults  are, 
qn  many  occsfions,  to  be  preferred  to 
loffits,  ©r  flat  ceilings,  as  they  give  a 
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greater  height  and  elevation,  and  are  be- 
hdes  mote  firm  and  durable.  Salmafuis 
obferves,  that  the  ancients  had  only  three 
kinds  of  vaults.  The  firft  was  the  for¬ 
nix,  made  cradle-wile  ;  the  fccond  a 
teftudo,  i.  e.  tortoife-wife,  which  the 
French  call  cul  de  four,  or  oven- wife; 
and  the  third  concha,  or  trumpet-wife. 

But  the  moderns  have  fubdivided  thefe 
three  forts  into  many  more,  to  which 
they  have  given  different  names,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  figures  andufes:  fome  of 
them  are  circular,  and  others  elliptical. 

Again,  the  fweeps  of  fome  are  larger, 
others  lefs,  portions  of  afphere.  AH  fuch 
as  are  above  hemifperds,  are  called  high, 
or  furmounted,  vaults  :  and  all  that  are 
lefs  than  hemifpheres,  are  called  low,  or 
furbafed,  vaults,  or  teftudines 

In  fome  vaults  the  height  is  greater  than 
the  diameter  ;  in  others  it  is  lefs :  others 
again,  are  quite  flat,  and  only  made  with 
haunfes ;  others  like  ovens,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  cul  de  four,  Sec.  and  others 
growing  wider  as  they  lengthen,  like  a 
trumpet. 

Maft^r  Vaults  are  thofe  that  cover 
the  principal  parts  of  buildings,  in  con- 
tradiftinCton  to  the  upper  or  fubordinate 
vaults  which  only  cover  fome  little  part, 
as  a  paflage  or  gate,  Sec. 

Double  Vault  is  one  that  is  built  over 
another,  to  make  the  ©uter  decoration 
range  with  the  inner ;  or,  to  make  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  decoration  of  the  infide  con  flflent 
with  that  of  the  outfide,  leaves  a  fpacc  be¬ 
tween  the  concavity  of  the  one  and  the 
convexity  of  the  other.  Inftances  of 
which  we  have  in  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome,  St.  Paul’s  at  London,  and  in 
that  of  the  Invalids  at  Paris. 

VAULTS  with  Compartments,  are  fuch 
whofe  fweep,  or  inner  face,  is  enriched 
with  pannels  of  fculpture,  feparated  by 
platbands.  Thefe  compartments,  which 
are  of  different  figures,  according  to  the 
vaults,  and  ufually  gilt  on  a  white  ground, 
are  made  with  flone  or  brick-walls,  as  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  or  w  ith 
pi  aider  on  timber  vaults. 

/Tv  of  a  Vault  is  a  flone  or  brick  in 
the  middle  of  the  vault,  in  form  of  a  trun¬ 
cated  cone,  ferving  to  bind  or  fallen  all 
the  red. 

Reins,  or  filings  up  ofi  a  Vault,  are  the 
Tides  which  fuflain  it. 

Pendentive  »f  a  Vault,  is  the  part 
Appended  between  the  arches  or  ogives. 

UB1QUI  i  Y  omniprefence,  an  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  Deity r  whereby  he  is  always 
3  D  inti- 
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intimately  prifent  to  all  things;  gives 
the  efle  to  all  things  ;  knows,  preferves, 
and  does  all  in  all  things.  See  God. 

UDDER,  Uber ,  in  comparative  an ato- 
pny,  that  part  in  bruits  wherein  the  milk 
is  prepared,  answering  to  the  mammae, 
or  breatls,  'in  woman. 

VECTOR,  in  aftronomy,  a  line  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  drawn  from  any  planet  mov¬ 
ing  round  a  center,  or  the  focus  of  an 
ellipfis,  to  that  center  or  focus. 

VEER,  a  fea  term,  varioufly  ufed. 
Thus  veering  out  a  rope,  denotes  the 
letting  it  go  by  hand,  or  letting  it  run 
out  of  itfelf.  It  is  not  ufed  for  letting 
out  any  running  rope  except  the  fheet. 

Veer  is  alio,  ufed  in  reference  to  the 
wind  ;  for,  when  it  changes  ofteri,  they 
hay  it  veers  about. 

VEGETABLE,  in  phyfiplogy,  a  term 
applied  to  all  plants,  confidered  as  capa¬ 
ble  of  growth  ;  that  is,  to  all  natural  bo- 
dies  which  have  parts  orgamcai  formed 
for  generation  and  accretion,  but  not  fen- 
iation. 

In  vegetables,  there  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
principle  of  life,  commonly  called  the 
vegetative  foul.  JBoerhaave  very  feientifi- 
cally  defines  a  vegetable  to  be  a  body  ge¬ 
nerated  of  the  earth  ;  to  which  it  adheres, 
or  is  connected,  by  parts  called  roots, 
through  which  it  receives  the  matter  of 
its  nourilhment,  and  increafe;  and  con- 
filling  of  juices,  and  veflels,  fenfibly  dif- 
tindl  from  each  other.  Or,  a  vegetable 
is  an  organical  body,  compofed  of  veflels 
and  juices,  every  where  diflinguilhable 
from  each  other;  to  which  grow  roots, 
or  parts,  whereby  it  adheres  to  fotne 
other  body,  from  which  it  derives  the 
matter  of  ns  life,  and  growth.  This  de¬ 
finition  furniifhes  a  juft  and  adequate  idea 
of  a  vegetable  :  for  by  its  confiding  of 
veflels  and  juices,  it  is  diflinguilhed  from 
a  foffil ;  and  by  its  adhering  to  another 
body,  and  deriving  its  nourilhment  there¬ 
from,  it  is  diflinguilhed  from  an  animal. 

VEGETA  .  ION,  the  aft  whereby 
plants,  and  other  living  bodies,  receive 
nourilhment,  and  grow.  Plants,  we 
Jearn  from  the  microfcope,  confifl  of  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  veflels.  See.  analogous  to 
thole  of  animals  :  and  each  kind  of  vef- 
fel  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  vehicle  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  humour,  or  juice,  fecreted  from 
the  mafs  of  fap;  which  is  confidered  as 
the  :  flood,  or  common  fund  of  them  all. 

VEGETATIVE,  Vt  get  at  mm,  a  term 
applied  to  that  principle  or -part  in  plants, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  receive  nourifh- 
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ment,  and  grow  or  vegetate.  The  phi- 
lofophers  fpeak  of  three  kinds  of  fouls,, 
the  vegetative,  fenfitive,  and  rational. 
The  vegetative  foul  is  that  principle 
whereby  trees  and  plants  live,  grow,  and 
produce  their  kind,  Sec. 

ibis  vegetative  principle  is  differently 
feated  in  different  plants:  an  ingenious 
author  obflrves,  that,  generally  Ipeaking. 
its  place  is  exadlv  between  the  trunk  and 
root  ;  at  leaff,  this  appears  (o  be  the 
place  in  mod  cf  the  feminiferous  tribe  ; 
which,  if  cut  down  near  the  place,  rarely 
flioot  again. 

In  other  plants,  as  the  elm,  and  many 
other  edible  plants,  it  feerns  to  reftde 
wholly  in  the  roots;  which,  if  cut  into 
ever  lb  many  parts,  yet  thofc  being  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  ground  foon  grow.  In  others, 
as  in  the  willow  kinds,  it  feems  to  be  dif¬ 
fus'd  all  over,  both  root,  trunk,  and 
branches,  infomuch  that,  if  cut  into  a 
thoufand  pieces,  there  is  no  deftroying 
them  without  fplitting  them  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  fcarcely  then.  Laftiy,  in  others, 
as  the  cereus’s,  ficus’s,  See.  It  is  feated 
in  the  body,  branches,  and  leaves,  any  of 
which  being  put  into  the  ground,  ffrike 
root  immediately,  and  grow.  The  office 
of  this  vegetative  principle  is  to  concod 
the  indigefled  earth  and  falts  which  a  fl¬ 
ee  rid  through  the  roots,  and  to  affimilate 
them  to  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

VEHICLE,  in  general,  any  thing  that 
carries  or  bears  another  along  :  bur  is 
more  particularly  ufed  in  pharmacy  for 
any  liquid  ferving  to  dilute  fome  medicine, 
that  it  may  be  adminiftered  more  com- 
raodioufly  to  the  patient. 

VEIL,  Velum ,  a  piece  of  fluff  ferving  to 
cover  or  hide  any  thing.  In  Romifh 
churches,  in  time  of  Lent,  they  have 
veils  or  curtains  over  the  altar,  crucifix, 
images  of  faints  ;  &c.  A  veil  or  crape  i| 
wore  on  the  head  by  nuns,  as  a  badge  of 
their  profeffion  :  the  novices  wear  white 
veils ;  but  thofe  who  have  made  the 
vows,  black  ones. 

VEIN,  in  anatomy,  a  veflel  which  con¬ 
veys  the  blood  from  tfie  artery  back  to 
the  heart. 

Vein,  among  miners,  that  fpace  which 
is  bounded  with  vvoughs,  and  contains 
ore,  fpar,  canck,  clay,  chirt,  croil,  brown- 
hen,  pitcher*  chirt,  cur,  which  the  philo- 
fophers  call  the  mother  of  metals,  and 
fometimes  foil  of  all  colours.  When  it 
bears  ore,  it  is  called  a  quick  vein ;  when 
no  ore,  a  dead  vein. 

VELLICATfOM, 
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V ELIMINATION,  arndng  pihyficiahs, 
tlic  aft  of  tvyitching.  The  word  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  a  fort  of  fudden 
convulfions  that  happen  to  the  fibres  of 
rtiulclefs. 

VELOCITY,  Swiftnels,  or  that  affec¬ 
tion  of  motion  whereby  a  moving  body 
is  difpofed  to  run  over  a  certain  lpacc  in 
a  certain  time.  See  Morion. 

For  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies.  Sete 
Ac  celeratioh. 

VELOM,  or  Vellum,  a  kind  of 
parchment,  finer,  evener,  and  whiter 
than  the  common  fort.  See  Parchment. 

VELVE  T;  a  rich  kind  of  fluff,  ail  filk, 
covered  on  the  outfide  with  a  clofe,  fhort, 
fine,  foft  fiiag,  'the  other  fide  being  a  ve¬ 
ry  (frong  ciofe  tiflue. 

VENAL,  cr  Venous,  among  anato- 
mids,  See.  fdmethihg  that  bears  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  veins. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  fomething 
bought  with  money,  or  procured  by  bribes. 

VENEERING,  Vaneering,  or  Fi- 
N  erring,  a  kind  of  marquetry,  or  in¬ 
laying,  whereby  feveral  thin  dices  or 
leaves  of  fine  w'oods.  of  different  kinds, 
are  applied  and  fattened  on  a  ground  of 
jforne  common  wood. 

VENEREAL,  fomething  belonging  to 
venery;  as  the  lues  venerea,  French  dif- 
ca!e  or  pox.  See  Gonorrhoea,  Sec. 

VENERY  is  ufed  for  the  aft  of  copu¬ 
lation,  or  coition  of  the  two  fexes.  See 
Generation. 

Venery  alfo  denotes  the  aft  or  exer- 
cife  of  hunting  wild  beads,  which  are  alfo 
called  beads  of  venery,  and  beads  of  the 
fored, 

VENETA  Bolus ,  the  Venetian  hole ,  a 
fine  red  earth  ufed  in  painting,  and  called 
in  the  colour-drops  Venetian  red. 

VENIAL,  in  the  Romiflr  theology,  a 
term  applied  to  flight  fins,  and  tuch  as 
esfily  obtain  pafdofi.  In  confeding  to 
the  priefts,  people  are  not  obliged  to  ac 
eufe  themfelves  of  all  their  venial  fins, 
'Fhe  thing  that  gives  the  greated  embarras 
to  the  Romilh  cadi  ids,  is  to  didinguifh 
between  venial  and  mortal  fins.  The  re¬ 
formed  rejeft  this  didinftion  of  venial 
and  mortal  fins,  and  maintain,  that  ail 
fins,  how  grievous  foever,  are  mortal. 
And  the  reafon  they  urge  is,  that  all  fins, 
though  of  their  own  nature  mortal,  yet 
become  venial  or  pardonable,  by  virtue  of 
our  Savior’s  padion,  to  all  iucii  as  fultil 
the  conditions  on  which  it  is  offered  in 
the  Gofpel. 

*  VENICE,  a  rich  city  of  Italy,  and 
one  oEthe  moil  celebrated  and  conlidcrable 
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places  in  the  world.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
republic  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Doga- 
do,  with  a  patriarchate,  and  ail  tiniverfiry. 
It  is  built  bn  little  iflands  in  the  lla, 
which  are  faid  to  be  leYenty-two  iii  num¬ 
ber.  J  he  hOufes  are  all  biiilt  Upon  piles, 
and  properly  fpeaking,  there  is  no  dreet 
in  the  city,  lor  the  hoiifes  are  all  built  on 
the  lides  of  canals.  1  here  is  no  padiilg 
through  this  city  in  a  Carriage,  for  which 
reafon  they  make  life  of  a  fort  of  boats 
called  gondolas.  Some  of  the  canals  have 
a  double  key,  as  in  Holland,  for  thofe- 
that  walk  on  foot.  It  is  favourable  to 
the  lingular  neatnefs,  which  predominates 
throughout  the  whole  place,  and  in  the 
houles;  and  likewife  facilitates  the  car¬ 
riage  of  all  forts  of  merchandifcs,  and 
goods  from  one  place  to  another.  It  has 
allb  its  inconveniences,  for  they  have  no 
Water  but  what  is  brought  a  great  way  off 
in  calks;  and  the  canals  in  iummer  have 
an  offenfiVe  fmell.  There  are  above  50b 
bridges  over  thefe  canals,  the  mod  fa¬ 
mous  of  which  is  that  called  Rialto.  If 
is  built  about  the  middle  of  the  great  ca¬ 
nal,  which  divides  Venice  into  two  parts; 
is  of  white  marble,  and  has  but  one  arch, 
which  is  ninety  feet  wide.  'There  are  in 
Venice  53  public  fquares,  the  principal  of 
which  is  called  St.  Mark’s  Place,  and  is 
the  greated  ornament  to  the  city.  There 
are  150  palaces,  the  fined  of  which  is  that 
of  the  Doge,  which  fronts  St.  Mark’s 
Place.  He  lodges  in  the  upper  apart¬ 
ments,  and  thofe  below  are  tor  the  a  (lent  - 
blies  of  the  councils  of  date,  with  the 
body  of  the  nobility  and  magidrates.  Be- 
fides  thefe  large  buildings,  there  are  n{ 
towers,  of  furprifing  height  and  drufture; 
64  marble  datues,  and  13  of  bronze, 
which  are  all  mader- pieces  of  workman- 
fhip.  1  he  aflenal  of  Venice  is  the  fined; 
and  bed  furnifhed  in  1-urope*  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  very  high  walls,  and  feverai 
lmall  towers,  where  there  is  a  good  guard. 
In  thefe  towers  there  are  bells,  which  the 
centinels  ring  on  the  lead  appearance  of 
danger.  In  this  arfenal  thefe  are  arms 
for  100,000  men,  as  well  horfe  as  foot  ; 
befides  2000  cannons  always  ready  for 
fervice,  either  by  lea  or  land,  in  this  ci¬ 
ty  there  are  70  churches,  39  monadcrics, 
18  nuneri.'S,  and  17  hofpitalS.  'the  ca¬ 
thedral  church  of  St.  Mark,  in  which 
they  pretend  to  keep  the  body  of  St. 
Mark  the  Evangciid,  is  gloomy  within, 
but  its  walls  are  of  marble,  and  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  front  are  encruded  with  jalper 
and  porphyry.  The  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  arc  above  rdo.ooo,  and  they 
1  __  .  / 
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have  'a  flourifhing  trade  in  fi lk  manufac¬ 
tories,  bone  lace,  all  forts  of  glades  and 
mirrors,:  which  make  their  principal  em¬ 
ployments.  There  are  two  academies  of 
painting.  It  is  72  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Mantua,  and  225  N.  of  Rome.  Lon. 

1  3.  10.  E.  lat.  45.  25-  N. 

VENT,  Vent-Hole,  or  Spira¬ 
cle,  a  little  aperture  left  in  the  tubes 
or  pipes  of  fountains,  to  facilitate  the  air’s 
efcape  ;  or,  on  occahon,  to  give  them  air, 
as  in  frofty  weather,  See.  for  want  of 
which  they  are  apt  to  burft.  Vent  is 
likewife  applied  to  the  covers  of  wind 
furnaces,  whereby  the  air  enters,  which 
ferves  them  for  bellows,  and  which  are 
flopped  with  regifters  or  Unices,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  heat,  required,  as  in 
the  furnaces  of  glafs-houfes,  aflayers.  See. 

VENTER,  Belly  in  anatomy,  a  ca¬ 
vity  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  containing 
vifeera,  or  other  organs  necefiary  for  the 
performance' of  clivers  functions. 

Phyficians  divide  the  human  body  into 
three  venters,  regions,  o^  cavities;  the 
fil'd,  the  head,  containing  the.  brain,  See. 
The  fecond,  the  bread,  or  thorax,  as  far 
as  the  diaphragm,  containing  the  organs 
of  refpiration.  The  third,  which  is  what 
we  call  the  venter,  or  belly,  is  that  where¬ 
in- the  intedines  and  organs  of  generation 
and  digedion  are  contained ;  called,  by 
anatomids,  the  abdomen. 

Venter  is  alio  ufed  in  fpeakjng  of  a 
.partition  of  the  effects  of  a  father  and 
mother,  among  children  born,  or  accru¬ 
ing  from  different  marriages. 

Venter  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  children 
whereof  a-  woman  is  delivered  at  one 
pregnancy  :  thus,  two  twins  are  faid  to 
be  of  the  fame  venter. 

Vent er  Draconis,  Dragon’s 
Belly,  in  adronomy,  denotes  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  planet’s. orbit,  or  that  part  mod 
remote  from  the  nodes,  that  is,  from  the 
dragon’s  head  and  tail ;  being  the  part 
which  has  the  great ed  latitude,  or  is  at 
the  greated  didance  from  the  ecliptic. 

VENTIDUCTS,  in  building,  are  (pi¬ 
racies  or  fubterraneous  places-,  where  frefh, 
cool  wind  being  kept,  they  are  made  to 
communicate,  by  means  of  tubes,  fun¬ 
nels,  or  vaults,  with  the  chambers  or 
other  apartments  of  a  houle,  to  cool  them 
in  fultry  weather. 

VENTILATOR,  a  machine  by  which 
the  noxious  air  of  any  clofe  place,  as  an 
hofpital,  goal,  fhip,  chamber,  Sc c.  may 
be  changed  for  frefh  air.  The  noxious 
qualities  of  bad  air  have  been  long  known, 
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though  not  fufticiently  attended  to,  in 
practice;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
indefatigable  pains  takens  by  Dr.  Elales, 
to  fet  the  mi  (chiefs  arifing  from  foul  air 
in  a  jud;  light,  and  the  remedy  he  has 
propofed  by  the  ufe  of  his  ventilators, 
will  at  length  prevail  over  that  unaccount¬ 
able  doth  or  obdinacy,  which,  w'here  par¬ 
ticular  interefts  are  not  concerned,  feems 
to  poflefs  the  generality  of  mankind,  and 
which  rarely  allows  them  to  give  due  at¬ 
tention  to  any  new'  difeovery. 

VENTRICLE,  Vcntriculus ,  any  little 
cavity;  but  it  is  more  particularly  ufed 
by  phyficians  and  anatomids,  for  the  do- 
rnach.  See  Stomach. 

For  thofe  cavities  of  the  heart  and  brain,, 
called  ventricles,  lee  Heart  and  Brain. 

VENTRILOQUQUS,  a  term  applied 
to  perfbns  who  fpeak  inwardly,  having  a 
peculiar  art  of  forming  fpeech,  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  air  into  the  lungs ;  fo  that  the 
voice  proceeding  out  of  the  thorax,  to  a 
by-dander  lee  ms  to  come  from  a  dis¬ 
tance. 

Such  a  perfon  we  had  fometime  ago  in 
London,  a  Smith  by  profeflion,  who  had 
the  faculty  in  fuch  perfection,  that  he 
could  make  his  voice  appear,  now-,  as  if 
it  came  out  of  the  cellar;  and  in  the  next 
minute  as  if  in  an  upper  room  :  and  no¬ 
body  prefent  could  perceive  that  he  fpoke 
at  all  :  accordingly,  he  has  frequently 
called  a  perfon  fil'd  up  then  down  dairs  ; 
then  out  of  doors,  then  this  way,  then 
that,  and  all  this  without  dirrinp  from 
his  feat,  or  appearing  to  fpeak  at  all. 

VENUS,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  planets,  revolving  round  the  fun,, 
in  an  orbit  between  that  of  Mercury  and 
the  earth. 

Venus,  in  chemihry,  the  fame  with 
copper.  See  Copper. 

*  VENUS,  in  pagan  worfhip,  the 
goddefs  of  love  and  beauty.  Cirero  mei>- 
tions  two  other  deities  of  this  name,  of 
which  the  molt  famous  were  the  Venue, 
ftyled  Urania  and  Celefiis ,  and  the  Venus 
Fandemos,  or  Popular  is,  the  wife  of  Vul¬ 
can,  and  the  goddefs  of  wanton  and  effe¬ 
minate  love.  To  the  firft  the  pagans  af- 
cribed  no  attributes  but  fuch  as  were 
agreeable  to  the  drifted  chadity  and  vir¬ 
tue;  and  of  this  deity  they  admitted  no 
cor-poreal  relemblance,  (lie  being  only  re- 
prefer. ted  by  the  form  of  a  globe,  ending 
conically.  But  the  mod  famous  of  theie- 
goddefles  is  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  who  is 
reprefented  as  fpringing  from  the  froth 
raifeciby  the  genital's  of  Saturn,  when  cut 
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off  by  Jupiter  and  thrown  into'  the  fea. 

As  foon  as  fhe  was  formed,  (he  was  laid  in 
a  beautiful  (hell  embellifned  with  pearl, 
and  wafted  by  genile  zephyrs  to  the  die 
of  Cytherea,  whence  fhe  failed  to  Cyprus. 
At  her  landing  flowers  rofe  beneath  her 
feet ;  (he  was  received  by  the  Hours,  who 
braided  her  hair  with  golden  fillets,  and 
then  wafted  her  to  heaven,  where  her 
charms  appeared  fo  attractive,  that  mod 
©f  the  gods  deflred  her  in  marriage  ;  but 
Vulcan,  by  the  advice  of  Jupiter,  gained 
pofTehion  by  putting  poppies  into  her 
neClar.  As  Venus  was  the  goddefs  of  love 
and  pleafure,  the  poets  have  been  lavifh 
in  the  defcription  of  her  beauties,  and  the 
painters  and  datuaries  have  endeavoured 
to  give  her  the  mod  lovely  form.  Some¬ 
times  (he  is  reprefented  cloathed  in  pur¬ 
ple,  glittering  with  gems,  her  head  crown¬ 
ed  with  rofes,  and  drawn  in  her  ivory  car 
by  fwans,  doves,  or  fparrows at  others, 
fhe  dands  attended  by  the  graces ;  but  in 
all  pofitions,  her  fon  Cupid  is  her  infepa- 
rable  companion.  She  was  honoured  as 
the  mother  of  Hymeneus,  Cupid,  iEneas, 
and  the  Graces,  and  was-paffionately  fond 
of  Adonis  and  Anchifes.  This  goddefs 
■was  principally  worfhipped  at  Paphos 
and  Cyprus,  and  the  facrifices  offered  to 
her  were  white  goats  andfwine,  with  li¬ 
bations  of  wine,  milk,  and  honey.  Her 
victims  were  crowned  with  flowers,  or 
wreaths  of  myrtle. 

VERB,  in  grammar,  a  word  ferving  to 
exprefs  what  we  affirm  of  any  fubjeCt,  or 
attribute  to  it ;  or,  according  to  others,  it 
is  a  word  principally  ufed  to  dgnify  the 
affirmation,  and  ffiews  that  the  difcourfe, 

'  wherein  it  is  ufed,  is  that  of  a  man,  who 
not  only  has  a  eenception  of  things,  but 
judges  or  affirms  fonaething  of  them  : 
though  it  is  principally  ufed  in  this  fenfe 
yet  it  is  made  ufc  of  alfo  to  fignify  other 
motions  of  the  foul,  as  to  defire,  to  pray, 
to  command  ;  but  this  it  only  does’  by 
changing  the  mood  or  inflexion 

VERBAL,  fomething  that  belongs  to 
verbs,  or  even  to  words  of  any  kind 
fpoken  with  the  mouth. 

Thus,  verbal  nouns,  among  gramma¬ 
rians,  are  thofe  formed  of  verbs. 

Again,  a  verbal  contraft  is  one  made 
merely  by  word  of  mouth,  in  oppofltion 
to  that  made  in  writing. 

VERBERATION,  in  phyfics,  a  term 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  caiife  of  found,  which 
arifes  from  a  verberation  of  the  air,  when 
ftruck  in  divers  manners  by  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  fonorous  body  firtt  put  into  a 
vibratory  motion. 
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YfeRDEGREASE,  or  Verdigris, 
a  kind  of  copper  corroded  by  a  fermented 
vegetable  acid  into  a  biuifh  Preen  fub- 
itance. 

VERDERER,  or  Verderor,  a  ju¬ 
dicial  officer  of  the  king’s  forefl,  whole 
bufincfs  is  to  look  to  the  vert,  and  fee  it 
well  maintained. 

VERDICT,  the  anfwer  of  the  jury 
given  to  the  court,  concerning  the  matter 
of  fad:,  in  any  cafe  civil  or  criminal,  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  court  to  their  trial  and  ex¬ 
amination.  A  verdict  is  either  general  or 
fpecial.  A  general  verdict  is  that  which 
is  brought  into  the  court  in  like  general 
terms  as  the  general  iflTue,  as,  in  an  adion 
of  difieifin,  the  defendant  pleads  no 
wrong,  no  diflTeifin  Then  the  ifliie  is 
general,  whether  the  TaCt  Be  wrong  or 
not,  which  being  committed  to  the  jury, 
they,  upon  confideration  of  the  evidence, 
come  in  and  fay,  either  for  the  plaintiff, 
that  is  a  wrong  difleifm ;  or  for  the  de¬ 
fendant,  that  is  no  wrong  difleifm,  A 
fpecial  verdiCf,  is,  when  they  fay  at  large, 
that  fuch  and  fuch  a  thing  they  found  to 
be  done  by  the  defendant  or  tenant ;  de¬ 
claring  the  courfe  of  the  fad,  as  in  their 
opinion  it  is  proved  ;  and  praying  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  as  to  what  is  law 
in  that  cafe. 

It  is  faid,  that  a  jury  may  give  a  gene¬ 
ral  or  fpecial  verdict,  in  all  adions,  and 
cafes  ;  and  that  the  court  is  obliged  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  provided  it  be  pertinent  to  the 
point  in  iflue  1  alfo  if  the  jury  will  take 
upon  them  to  bring  in  any  thing  that  is 
matter  of  law,  their  verdid  (hall  be  re¬ 
ceived. 

VERDITER,  or  V erdetrr,  a  kind 
of  mineral  fubflaace,  fometimes  ufed  by 
the  painters,  &c.  for  a  blue  ;  but  more 
ufually  mixed  with  a  yellow  for  a  green 
colour. 

VERDOY,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  bor- 
dirrc  of  a  coat  of  arms,  charged  with  any 
kinds  or  parts  of  flowers,  fruits,  feeds, 
plants,  & c. 

VERGE,  the  compafs  of  the  king’s 
court,  which  bounds  the  jurifdidion  of 
the  lord  (feward  of  the  houfliold  ;  and 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  twelve 
miles  round.  Tire  term  verge  is  alfo  ufed 
for  a  (lick  or  rod,  whereby  one  is  admit¬ 
ted  tenant  to  a  copyhold  eflate  by  hold¬ 
ing  it  in  his  hand,  and  fwcaring  fealty  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 

VERGERS,  certain  officers  of  th-e 
courts  of  King’s  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas,  whole  bufincfs  it  is  to  carry  white 
1  wands  before  the  judges,  Thcie  aic 
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alfo  vergers  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches,  who  carry  a  rod  tipped  with 
lilver  before  the  bilhop,  dean,  &c. 

VERGETTE,  in  heraldry,  denotes 
a  pallet,  or  frr.all  pale ;  and  hence,  a 
fhield  divided  by  fuch  pallets,  i$  termed 
vergette. 

VERIFICATION,  in  general,  the  aft 
of  proving  a  thing  ;  but  among  the 
French,  it  only  lignihes  the  recording  of 
the  king’s  edidts  by  the  parliament. 

VERJUICE,  a  juice  or  liquor  drawn 
from  four  grapes,  or  wild  apples,  unfit 
for  wine,  or  cyder  ;  or  from  iweet  ones, 
while  yet  acid,  and  unripe. 

VERMICELLI,  or  VermicHellV, 
a  competition  of  flour,  chcefe,  yolks  of 
eggs,  fugar,  and  fafFron,  reduced  to  a 
palte,  and  formed  into  long  (lender  pieces 
like  worms,  by  forcing  it  with  a  pillon 
through  a  number  of  little  holes.  It  was 
firft  brought  from  Italy,  where  it  is  in 
great  vogue  :  it  is  chiefly  uftd  in  foups 
and  pottages,  to  provoke  venery,  &c. 

VERMICULAR,  an  epithet  given  to 
any  thing  that  bears  a  relation  or  refem- 
blance  to  worms,  vermiculi.  See  Worm. 

Anatomills  particularly  apply  it  to  the 
motion  of  the  intellines  and  certain  muf- 
des  of  the  body. 

Vermiform  es  Mufct+Vt ,  are  the  four 
mufcles  in  each  hand  and  foot,  which 
bring  the  fingers  and  toes  tawards  the 
thumbs  and  great  toes,  called  alfo  lum- 
bricalcs. 

VERMILION,  a  very  bright  and  beau¬ 
tiful  colour,  in  great  elteem  among  the 
antients,  under  the  name  of  minium. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  it,  the  one  na¬ 
tural,  the  other  factitious.  The  natural 
is  found  in  fome  lilver  mines,  in  the  form 
of  a  ruddy  fand,  which  is  afterwards  pre¬ 
pared  and  purified  by  feveral  lotions  and 
coClions.  The  artificial  is  made  of  mi¬ 
neral  cinnabar,  ground  up  with  aqua¬ 
vits  and  urine,  and  afterwards  dried. 

It  is  alio  made  of  lead  burnt  and 
walhed,  or  of  cerufs  prepared  by  fire  : 
but  this  is  not  properly  called  vermilion, 
but  minium,  or  red-lead. 

It  is  of  great  ufe  with  painters  in  oil 
and  minature  ;  and  among  the  ladies  for 
a  fucus,  or  paint,  to  heighten  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  fuch  as  are  too  pale. 

VERMIN,  a  collective  name  includ¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  little  animals,  or  inledts, 
which  are  pernicious  or  troublefome  to 
men,  beafts,  fruits,  See.  as  worms,  lice, 
fleas,  caterpillars,  ants,  flies,  &c. 

VERMINATION,  the  adt  of  breed- 
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f  iflg  worms,  and  other  vermin  ;  particu¬ 
larly  bets  in  cattle,  8cc. 

VERMIVOROUS  Animals,  fuch  a^ 
feed  upon  worms. 

VERNACULAR,  is  applied  to  any 
thing  that  is  peculiar  to  fome  one  country. 

VERNAL;  fomething  belonging  to  the 
fpfiiig  feafon.  Hence  vernal  leaves,  are 
thofe  leaves  of  plants  which  tome  up  in 
the  fpring.  Vernal  figns,  are  thofe  which 
the  fun  is  in  during  the  fpfing  feafon,  Viz. 
Aries,  Taurus,  and  Gemini.  Vefnal  equi¬ 
nox,  is  that  which  happens  when  the  fun 
is  afce n ding  from  the  equator  towards  the 
north  pole. 

VERNIER,  of  Nonius,  among  ma¬ 
thematicians,  a  Icale  of  divifiotts,  ferving 
to  cut  the  divifibnS  bf  an  arch  into  Angle 
minutes. 

*  VERNON,  Edward,  Efq;  ari 
Englifh  admiral,  was  defended  from  ail 
ancient  family  in  StalFordfhil'e,  and  born 
at  Weflminlter  the  nth  of  November 
(684.  His  father,  who  was  feefetary  of 
(late  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
gave  him  a  good  education  ;  but  having 
an  inclination  for  the  fea-fervice,  he  pur- 
fued  thole  Iluaies  which  had  a  relation  tb 
navigation  and  gunnery.  His  firll  expe¬ 
dition  at  fea  was  under  admiral  Hoplon, 
when  the  French  fleet  and  Spahilh  gal¬ 
leons  were  deftroyed  at  Vigo.  In  1702, 
he  ferved  in  an  expedition  to  the  Welt 
Indies,  under  commodore  Walker;  and 
in  1704  ferved  on  board  the  fleet  com¬ 
manded  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  in  con¬ 
veying  the  king  of  Spain  to  Liibon, 
when  Mr.  Vernon  received  100  guineas 
and  a  ring  from  that  king’s  own  hand. 
He  was  alto  at  the  famous  battle  of  Ma¬ 
laga.  in  1708  he  was  lent  to  the  Welt 
Indies  as  rear-admiral,  under  Sir  Charles 
Wager,  where  he  took  many  valuable 
prizes.  In  1727,  captain  Vernon  was 
cholcn  member  for  Penryu  in  Cornwall, 
and  foon  after  fent  to  Gibraltar  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Grafton,  to  join  Sir 
Charles  Wager.  The. next  expedition  in 
which  Mr.  Vernon  was  engaged  was  that 
which  immortalized  his  name.  This 
was  in  1739  ;  lie  was  appointed  vice-ad¬ 
miral  of  the  blue,  and  commander  irl 
chief  of  a  fquadron  fitting  out  for  defiroy- 
ing  the  ft ttlemcnts  of  the  Spaniards  ip 
the  Weft  Indies.  Having  received  his 
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inffrudlions,  he  weighed  anchor  from 
Spithead  ’he  23d  of  July,  and  on  the 
20th  of  November  got  in  light  of  Porto- 
Beilo,  and  the  next  day  began  the  attack 
of  that  town,  when,  after  a  furious  en- 
1  gagement 
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gagement  on  both  hides,  it  was  taken  on 
the  zzd,  with  a  confiderable  number  of 
cannon,  mortars,  and  ammunition,  and 
alfo  two  Spanilh  men  of  war.  He  then 
blew  up  the  fortifications,  and  left  the 
place  for  want  of  land-forces  iufficient  to 
keep  it,  but  fir  ft  diftributed  ’o,oco  dol¬ 
lars  among  the  forces  lor  their  encourage¬ 
ment.  On  the  3d  of  March  he  anchored 
before  Cartbegena,  and  on  the  6th  be¬ 
gan  to  bombard  that  town,  but  had  not 
force  fiufficient  to  take  it.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  the  rebellion  in  1745  break¬ 
ing  out,  he  was  employed  in  guarding 
the  caafts  of  Kent  and  Sull’ex,  when  he 
Rationed  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  in  fo 
happy  a  manner,  that  he  blocked  up  the 
French  ports  in  the  channel.  But  boon 
after,  complaints  being  made  againft  him 
for  fuperceding  the  orders  of  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty,  in  appointing  a  gunner  in 
pppofition  to  one  recommended  by  them- 
felves,  he  was  ftruck  off  the  lift  of  admi¬ 
rals  ;  on  which  he  retired  from  all  public 
bufinefs,  except  attending  the  houfe  of 
commons  as  member  for  Ipfwich  in  Suf¬ 
folk.  He  generally  refided  at  his  country 
feat  at  Na<fton.  He  died  the  2.8th  of 
Odlober  1757,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

*  VERONA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the 
j.erritory  of  Venice.  It  is  feated  near  the 
mountains,  and  is  feven  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  It  is  naturally  ftrong,  but  the 
Venetians  have  lb  increafed'the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  that  it  is  aimoft  impregnable.  The 
citadel  hands  on  a  plain  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Adige,  and  there  are  two  caftles 
on  a  neighbouring  mountain.  It  has  five 
gaces,  which  are  not  only  ftrong  but 
handfome,  and  adorned  with  Iculpture, 
ftatues,  columns,  and  other  works  in 
marble.  In  the  market  for  cattle  is  a 
very  large  amphitheatre  built  with  free- 
ftone  and  marble,  in  which  are  41  rows  of 
benches,  or  feats  for  tlje  fpedlators,  one  a- 
bove  another,  fo  that  z  3000  perfons  might 
be  commodioufly  leated  at  the  fame  time. 
There  are  feveral  magnificent  palaces 
here,  but  the  town-houle  excells  all  the 
reft.  It  has  a  cathedral,  and  feveral 
churches  and  convents.  It  is  17  miles 
N.  E.  of  Mantua,  61  S.  W.  of  Venice. 
Long.  xr.  zo.  E.  Lat.  45.  24.  N. 

VER-POLYPE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
jiame  given  by  Reaumur  and  fome  other 
authors  to  a  fpecies  of  water-worm,  by 
no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  crea¬ 
ture  called  fimply  the- polype,  and  which 
is  fo  famous  for  its  reproduction  of  parts 
cut  off’,  and  for  many  other  lingular  pro¬ 
perties.  See  Polype, 
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*  VERSAILLES,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  Ifie  of  France,  ten  miles  S.  W.  of 
Pans.  It  was  formerly  an  inconfiderable 
village,  till  Lewis  XIV.  built  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  palace  here,  which  is  the  ufual  refi- 
dence  oi  the  kings  of  France.  The 
buildings  and  the  gardens  are  adorned 
with  a  vaft  number  of  ftatues.  and  the 
water-works  are  all  worthy  of  admira¬ 
tion.  1  he  great  gallery  is  thought  to  be 
as  curious  a  piece  of  workmanftrip  of  that 
kind  as  any  in  the  world;  nor  is  the 
chapel  lefs  to  be  admired  for  its  fine  ar- 
chirefhire  and  ornaments.  The  gardens 
with  the  park  are  five  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  are  furrounded  with  walls. 

VEUSE,  in  poetry,  a  line  or  part  of  a 
difeourfe,  confiding  of  a  number  of  long 
and  fhort  fyllabies,  which  run  with  an 
agreeable  cadence,  the  like  being  ailo  re¬ 
iterated  in  the  courle  of  the  piece. 

Verfes  arc  of  various  kinds,  fome  de¬ 
nominated  from  the  number  of  feet 
whereot  they  are  compofed,  as  the  mono- 
meter,  dimeter,  trimeter,  tetrameter, 
pentameter,  hexameter,  &c. 

Some  alio,  from  the  kinds  of  feet  ufed 
in  them,  as  the  pvrrhichton,  proceleul- 
matic,  iambic,  trochaic,  8cc. 

Sometimes  verfes  are  denominated  from 
the  names  of  the  inventors  or  the  authors 
who  have  ufed  them  with  moft  fuccefs,  as 
the  Anacreontic,  Archilochian,  Alclepia, 
Alciaic,  Sapphic,  &c. 

The  moderns  have  invented  heroic  or 
Alexandrine  verfes;  the  ancients  like- 
wife  invented  various  kinds  of  poetical 
devices  in  verfe,  as  centos,  echos,  &c. 

Verse  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  part  of  a 
chapter.,  feftion,  or  paragraph,  fubdi- 
vidod  into  feveral  little  articles. 

The  whole  bible  is  divided  into  chap¬ 
ters,  and  the  chapters  are  fubdivided  into 
verfes.  The  divifion  of  verfes  in  the  New 
Teftament  was  firft  made  by  one  Robert 
Stephens,  with  which  divifion  many 
learned  men  find  great  fault,  and  yet  it 
is  every  where  followed. 

Vi  RSIFICATION,  the  art  and  man¬ 
ner  of  making  verlc ;  alio  the  tone  and 
cadence  of  verfe. 

VERSION,  a  tranflation  of  fome  book 
or  writing,  out  of  one  language  into  an¬ 
other. 

VHRT,  in  heraldry,  the  term  for  a 
ereen  colour.  It  is  called  vert  in  the  bla¬ 
zon  of  the  coats  of  all  under  the  degree 
of  nobles  ;  but  in  coats  of  nobility,  it  is 
called  emerald ;  and  in  thofe  of  kings, 
venus.  In  engraving,  it  is  exprefted  by 
diagonals,  or  lines  drawn  athwart,  from 
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right  to  left,  from  the  dexter  chief  comer 
to  the  finifter  bafe. 

VERTEBRAS,  a  chain  of  little  bones 
reaching  from  the  top  of  the  neck  down 
the  back  to  the  os  facrum,  and  forming 
a  third  part  of  the  human  fkeleton  called 
the  fpina  dorfi.  They  have  their  name 
■a  'verterdo ,  becaufe  it  is  on  them  the 
head  and  trunk  turn ;  the  Greeks  call 
them  o-o?ovZv\oi,  fpondyli,  for  the  lame 
j-eafon . 

VERTEBRALES,  in  anatomy,  a  pair 
of  mul'cles,  whpfe  office  is  to  flretch  out 
all  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

VERTEX,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the 
crown  of  the  head,  or  the  uppermoft : 
part,  h mated  between  the  finciput  and 
the  occiput. 

Hence  vertex  is  alfo  ufed,  figuratively, 
for  the  top  of  other  things ;  thus  the  ver¬ 
tex  of  a  cone,  pyramid,  &c.  is  the  top 
of  any  one  of  thefe  figures. 

Vertex  of  a  Glafs ,  in  optics,  the 
fame  with  the  pole  thereof. 

Vertex,  in  aftronomy,  is  alfo  ufed 
for  the  point  of  heaven  perpendicularly 
over  our  heads,  properly  called  the  ze¬ 
nith. 

VERTIC  AL  CIRCLE,  in  aftr.nomy, 
a  great  circle  of  the  fphere,  palling 
through  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cut¬ 
ting  the  horizon  at  right  angles :  it  is 
otherwife  called  azimuth.  See  Azimuth* 

Vertical  sf  the  Sun,  the  vertical 
which  pa  lies  through  the  center  of  the 
fun  at  any  moment  of  time. 

Vertical  Plane,  in  perfped ive , 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical 
plane,  palling  through  the  eye,  and 
cutting  the  perfpedive  plane  at  right 
angles.. 

Vertical  Plane,  in  conics,  a 
plane  palling  through  the  vertex  of  the 
cone,  and  parallel  to  any  conic  fedion. 
See  Plane. 

Vertical  Line,  in  conics,  aright 
line  drawn  on  the  vertical  plane,  and  paf- 
fing  through  the  vertex  of  the  cones. 

Vertical  Dial,  is  a  fun-dial 
drawn  on  the  plane  of  a  vertical  circle, 
or  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

Vertical  Point,  in  aftronomy, 
the  fame  with  vertex  or  zenith. 

VERTICITY,  is  that  property  of  the 
•load-fione,  whereby  it  turns,  or  directs 
it  ft  If  to  some  peculiar  point.  See  Mag¬ 
net. 

VERTIGO,  in  medicine,  a  dileafe 
in  which  the  .head  feems  to  turn  round. 

*  VEP.TL  tviN  US,  in  pagan  worfhip, 
'he  god  of  kafions.  He  prefided  over  the' 
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fruits  of  the  earth,  and  was  alfo  confi- 
dered  as  the  god  of  tradefmen,  and  pro¬ 
testor  of  commerce.  He  was  therefore 
reprefented  as  affuming  w.hatfoever  lhape 
he  pieafed.  Vertumnus  falling  in  love 
with  Pomona,  the  tutelar  deity  of  orch¬ 
ards  and  fruit-trees,  vifited  her  gardens 
in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  and  found 
her  furrounded  with  her  luxurious  ftores, 
and  employed  in  looking  after  her  plan¬ 
tations.  Pan  and  his  lullful  fatyrs,  and 
alfo  Silenus  and  Priapus,  had  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  her  innocence,  but  none  of  them 
had  been  able  to  make  her  break  her  vow 
of  virginity.  Vertumnus,  in  this  dif- 
guife,  artfully  praifed  her  fruit,  com¬ 
mended  her  care,  and  from  the  view7  of 
the  tender  vine,  fupported  by  the  ft u rely 
elm,  infinuated  the  nece-flities  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  married  life ;  he  lpoke  in  praife 
of  Vertumnus,  and  his  various  transfor¬ 
mations,  while  the  nymph  liflened  with 
an  indifferent  ear  to  his  eloquence,  and 
her  heart  continued  unmoved,  till  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  appearance  of  an  old  woman, 
and  affuming  his  youthful  beauty,  he 
prefently  gained  her  confent.  Hiftorians 
fay,  that  Vertumnus  was  an  ancient 
Tufcan  prince,  who  firft  taught  his  fub- 
jeds  to  plant  orchards,  and  to  prune  and 
engraft  fruit  trees  ;  whence  he  is  laid  to 
have  married  Pomona. 

VERU-MONTANUM,  in  anatomy, 
a  kind  of  little  valve,  in  the  place  where¬ 
in  the  ejaculatory  duds  enter  the  urethra. 
Its  ufe  is  to  prevent  the  urine,  in  palling 
the  urethra,  from  getting  in  at  thcie 
duds,  and  fo  mixing  with  the  femen. 

VESICATORY,  an  external  medi¬ 
cine,  ferving  to  raife  a  b lifter ;  whence 
alfo  it  is  itfelf,  though  improperly,  cal¬ 
led  a  blifler. 

VESICULA,  Vesicle,  a  diminutive 
of vefca,  fignifying  a  little  bladder.  There 
are  feveral  parts  in  the  body  which  bear 
this  appellation  ;  as, 

Vesiciila  Fellh,  cijlula ,  />//&,  or  the 
gall-bladder;  which  is  an  oblong  mem¬ 
branous  veffel,  not  unlike  a  pear  both  in 
form  and  fize;  and  is  fnuated  in  the  hol¬ 
low  part  of  the  liver. 

VESPA,  the  wafp,  in  zoology. 

VESPERS,  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
denote  the  afternoon  fervice,  anlvvering 
in  home  meafure  to"  the  evening  prayers 
of  the  church  of  England. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  is  a  famous  aera  in 
the  French  hiftory,  fignifying  a  general 
maffacre  of  all  the  French  in  Sicily,  in 
the  vear  izBz  ;  to  which  the  firft  toll 
tfl.  called  to  vefpcrs  was  the  fignal. 

fr  VESPER- 
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VESPERTILIO,  the  hat,  iil  zoology, 
a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  of  the 
feras. 

The  common  hat  is  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  moufe,  and  very  much  refembles  it 
in  ihape  and  colour.  There  are  feveral 
other  ipecies  of  this  creature,  fome  with, 
and  others  without  a  tail. 

VESSEL,  in  general,  any  thing  for 
holding  liquors  ;  l'uch  are  our  domeftic 
cup's,  pots,  &c.  as  alfo  the  retorts, 
matrafies,  crucibles,  &c.  of  the  che 
mifts. 

In  anatomy,  all  the  parts  which  con¬ 
tain  or  convey  a  fluid,  are  called  veflels  ; 
as  the  veins,  arteries,  lymphatics,  &c. 
See  V art,  Artery ,  See. 

Some  alio  extend  the  word  veflel  to 
the  nerves,  as  fuppofing  them  the  con¬ 
duits  of  the  animal  fpirits.  See  Nerves , 
and  Animal  Spirits. 

Vessel,  in  navigation,  a  general  name 
for  all  forts  of  fhips. 

VESTA  LI  A,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
feftival  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god- 
defs  Veffa,  on  the  fifth  of  the  ides  of 
June ;  that  is,  on  the  ninth  of  that 
month.  On  that  day,  banquets  were 
made  before  the  houfes,  and  meats  were 
fent  to  the  veftals,  to  be  offered  by  them 
to  the  goddefs. 

VESTALS,  in  church  hiftory,  prieftef- 
fes  of  the  geddefs  Vefta.  The  inftitution 
of  this  religious  order  is  aferibed  to  the 
king  Numa,  who,  having  built  a  temple 
to  Veda,  in  which  a  perpetual  fire  was  to 
be  kept  up,  committed  the  care  of  fup- 
plying  and  preferring  it  to  four  veftals 
whole  names  were  Gegania,  Verenia, 
Canuleia,  and  Tarpeia.  Afterwards  Tar- 
quin  the  elder  added  two  more  to  them  ; 
and.it  does  not  appear,  that  their  num¬ 
ber  ever  exceeded  fix,  among  whom  one 
Was  fitpeiior  to  the  reft,  and  called  Vefla- 
lis  maxima. 

The  veftals  were  chofen  from  fix  to  ten 
years  of  age,  beyond  which  age  none  was 
admitted  among  them.  They  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  drift  continence  for  thirty  years,  the 
ten  firftof  which  were  employed  in  learn 
ing  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  the  next 
ten  in  the  performance  of  them,  and  the 
ten  laft  in  teaching  them  to  the  younger 
veftals.  After  this,  they  were  permitted 
to  lay  afide  their  ornaments,  quit  their 
office  as  priefteftes,  and  marry.  But,  as 
thefe  marriages  were  obferved  not  to  be 
very  happy,  few  of  them  left  their  old 
proteflion,  even  after  the  time  of  their 
miniftry  was  expired.  And  they  found 
themfelves  well  compenfated  for  the  re- 
Vol.  IV. 
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ftraints  of  their  condition,  by  the  ho- 
nours  that  were  annexed  to|  it<  When 
they  appeared  in  public,  they  were  at¬ 
tended  by  liftors,  as  the  kings  and  con-1 
fuls  were.  If  they  accidentally  met  a 
criminal  going  to  execution,  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  pardoned.  They  had  the  pre¬ 
cedence  wherever  they  came,  and  feats  of 
ditlinftion  provided  for  them  at  the  thews 
of  the  Circus.  Nay,  at  laft,  they  had  a 
right  of  being  carried  to  the  Tei  iple.  of 
Jupiter  in  a  chariot,  which  was  an  ho¬ 
nour  paid  only  to  thoie  of  the  imperial 
family ;  and  they  were  buried  within 
the  city,  which  was  a  previjege  allowed 
to  none  but  the  greateft  perlonages  of  the 
empire.  But  as  the  honours  done  them 
were  great,  fo  their  faults  were  not  fuf- 
fered  to  go  unpunithed.  The  lea  ft  levity 
in  them,  or  the  fmallcft  ncgleft  in  their 
office  was  tried  by  the  pontirices,  and  at 
their  command  punifhed  with  feverity. 
That  punifhment,  efpecially,  which  was 
inffifted  on  them  for  proftituting  their 
honour,  had  fomething  in  it  inexpreftibly 
terrible.  The  criminal  was  fentenced  to 
death.  On  the  day  of  executions  the 
pontifex  maximus  ftripped  her  of  her  or-, 
naments,  and  line  was  cloathed  in  a 
mourning  habit.  She  was  carried  in  a  lit¬ 
ter  fvvathed  lo  tight  as  to  be  deprived  of 
the  ufe  of  her  voice.  Her  friends  and  re¬ 
lations  walked  before  her  in  tears  ;  and 
the  proceffion  palled  crofs  the  Forum, 
and  thence  through  the  Porta  Collina,  to 
the  place  of  her  punilhment.  A  little 
vault  was  dug  in  the  earth,  with  a  lamp 
burning  in  it.  The  veftal  was  let  down 
into  this  vault,  the  entrance  of  which 
was  bricked  up,  and  covered  with  earth. 
And  here  ftie  was  left  buried  alive.  To 
fuffer  the  facred  fire  to  go  out  was  an  un  • 
pardonable  negleft.  It  was  a  law,  V'u- 
gines  vejiales  in  urbo  cuftodiuvto  ignem  foci 
pubiici  Jempitervum.  And  Feftus  tells  US, 
that  when  a  veftal  fuffered  it  to  go  out, 
(he  was  punifhed  with  whipping,  and 
treated  as  a  Have.  The  whole  city  was 
in  a  confternation  at  the  accident,  and  a 
freffi  fire  was  kindled  in  the  temple  of 
Vefta,  with  many  purifications.  7  his 
new  firs  was  kindled  either  by  rubbing 
two  pieces  of  wood  one  againft  the  oilier, 
or  by  means  of  a  burning- glafs,  which 
collecting  the  pure  rays  of  the  fun  upon 
fame  combuftibie  matter,  fet  it  in  a 
fiame.  The  habit  of  the  veftal  virgins 
confifted  of  an  head-drefs,  called  iniula, 
which  fat  clofe  to  tneir  heads,  and  from 
whence  hung  certain  laces  called  vittss ,  a 
kind  of  furplice  made  of  white  linen,  and 
3  E  over 
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Tight  to  left,  from  the  dexter  chief  comer 
to  the  fin if ter  bafe. 

VERTEBRAE,  a  chain  of  little  bones 
reaching  from  the  top  of  the  neck  down 
the  back  to  the  os  facrum,  and  forming 
a  third  part  of  the  human  fkeleton  called 
the  fpina  dorfi.  They  have  their  name 
d  'uerterdo ,  becaufe  it  is  on  them  the 
head  and  trunk  turn ;  the  Greeks  call 
them  a-orovhXoi,  fpondyli,  for  the  fame 
j-eafon . 

VERTEBRALES,  in  anatomy,  a  pair 
of  mufcles,  whpfe  office  is  to  flretch  out 
ail  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

VERTEX,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the 
crown  of  the  head,  or  the  uppermofl 
part,  htuated  between  the  finciput  and 
the  occiput. 

Hence  vertex  is  alfo  ufed,  figuratively, 
for  the  top  of  other  things ;  thus  the  ver¬ 
tex  of  a  cone,  pyramid,  &c.  is  the  top  * 
of  any  one  of  thefe  figures. 

Vertex  of  a  Glafs ,  in  optics,  the 
fame  with  the  pole  thereof. 

Vertex,  in  altronomy,  is  alfo  ufed 
for  the  point  of  heaven  perpendicularly 
over  our  heads,  properly  called  the  ze¬ 
nith. 

VERTIC  AL  CIRCLE,  in  affr.nomy, 
a  great  circle  of  the  fphere,  palling 
through  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cut¬ 
ting  the  horizon  at  right  angles :  it  is 
otherwife  called  azimuth.  See  Asmutk* 

Vertical  ef  the  Sun,  the  vertical 
which  jaafies  through  the  center  of  the 
fun  at  any  moment  of  time. 

Vertical  Plane,  in  perfipedive, 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical 
plane,  palling  through  the  eye,  and 
cutting  the  perfpedive  plane  at  right 
angles.. 

Vertical  Plane,  in  conics,  a 
plane  palling  through  the  vertex  of  the 
■cone,  and  parallel  to  any  conic  fedion. 
See  Plane. 

Vertical  Line,  in  conics,  a  right 
line  drawn  on  the  vertical  plane,  and  paf- 
fing  through  the  vertex  of  the  cones. 

Vertical  Dial,  is  a  fun-dial 
drawn  on  the  plane  of  a  vertical  circle, 
or  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

Vertical  Point,  in  altronomy, 
the  fame  with  vertex  or  zenith. 

VERTIC1TY,  is  that  property  of  the 
load-done,  whereby  it  turns,  or  directs 
at  ft  If  to  lome  peculiar  point.  See  Mag- 
mr. 

VERTIGO,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe 
in  which  the  .head  feems  to  turn  round. 

*  V  EIATL'  MN  US.,  in  pagan  worlhip', 
the  god.  oi  icafons.  He  prdided  over  the 
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fruits  of  the  earth,  and  was  alfo  confi- 
dered  as  the  god  of  tradefmen,  and  pro¬ 
testor  of  commerce.  He  was  therefore 
reprefented  as  affirming  whatfoever  lhape 
he  pleafed.  Vertumnus  falling  in  love 
with  Pomona,  the  tutelar  deity  of  orch¬ 
ards  and  fruit-trees,  vifited  her  gardens 
in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  and  found 
her  furrounded  with  her  luxurious  ftores, 
and  employed  in  looking  after  her  plan¬ 
tations.  Pan  and  his  luftful  fatyrs,  and 
alfo  Silenus  and  Priapus,  had  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  her  innocence,  but  none  of  them 
had  been  able  to  make  her  break  her  vow 
of  virginity.  Vertumnus,  in  this  dif- 
guife,  artfully  praifed  her  fruit,  com¬ 
mended  her  care,  and  from  the  view  of 
the  tender  vine,  fupported  by  the  fturdy 
elm,  infatuated  the  neceffltics  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  married  life ;  he  fpoke  in  praife 
of  Vertumnus,  and  Iris  various  transfor¬ 
mations,  while  the  nymph  liflened  with 
an  indifferent  ear  to  his  eloquence,  and 
her  heart  continued  unmoved,  till  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  appearance  of  an  old  woman, 
and  afflimirsg  his  youthful  beauty,  he 
prefently  gained  her  con  fen  t.  Hiftorians 
fay,  that  Vertumnus  was  an  ancient 
Tufcan  prince,  who  firfl  taught  his  fub- 
jeds  to  plant  orchards,  and  to  prune  and 
engraft  fruit-trees  ;  whence  he  is  laid  to 
have  married  Pomona. 

VERU-MONTANUM,  in  anatomy, 
a  kind  of  little  valve,  in  the  place  where¬ 
in  the  ejaculatory  duds  enter  the  urethra. 
Its  ufe  is  to  prevent  the  urine,  in  paffing 
the  urethra,  from  getting  in  at  theie 
duds,  and  fo  mixing  with  the  femen. 

VESICATORY,  an  external  medi¬ 
cine,  ferving  to  raife  a  blitter;  whence 
alfo  it  is  itfelf,  though  improperly,  cal¬ 
led  a  blifber. 

VESICULA,  Vesicle,  a  diminutive 
of -i tefica,  fignifying  a  little  bladder.  There 
are  fever  a  1  parts  in  the  body  which  bear 
this  appellation  ;  as, 

Vesicula  Fellis,  ci/htla,  felfc,  or  the 
gall-bladder;  which  is  an  oblong  mem¬ 
branous  vefiTel,  not  uniike  a  pear  both  in 
form  and  fize;  and  is  fituated  in  the  hol¬ 
low  part  of  the  liver. 

VESPA,  the  wafp,  in  zoology. 

VESPERS,  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
denote  the  afternoon  fervice,  anfvvering 
in  lome  meafure  to'  the  evening  prayers 
of  the  church  of  England. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  is  a  famous  sera  in 
the  French  hiftory,  fignifying  a  general 
maffacre  of  all  the  French  in  Sicily,  in 
the  year  izBz  ;  to  which  the  firfl  toll 
thS.  called  to  vefpers  was  the  fignal. 

VESPER- 
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VESPERTILIO,  the  hat,  itl  zoology, 
a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  of  the 
fcras. 

The  common  hat  is  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  moufe,  and  very  much  refernbles  it 
in  fhape  and  colour.  There  are  feveral 
other  fpecies  of  this  creature,  fome  with, 
and  others  without  a  tail. 

VESSEL,  in  general,  any  thing  for 
holding  liquors  ;  i'uch  are  our  domeftic 
cups,  pots,  8zc.  as  alfo  the  retorts, 
matrafies,  crucibles,  &c.  of  the  che 
mifts. 

In  anatomy,  all  the  parts  which  con¬ 
tain  or  convey  a  fluid,  are  called  Veflels  ; 
as  the  veins,  arteries,  lymphatics,  &c. 
See  V • m ,  ALrtery ,  8cc. 

Some  alfo  extend  the  word  veftel  to 
the  nerves,  as  fuppofmg  them  the  con¬ 
duits  of  the  animal  fpirits.  See  Nerves, 
and  Animal  Spirits. 

Vessel,  in  navigation,  a  general  name 
for  all  forts  of  (hips. 

VESTA  LTA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
feftival  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god- 
defs  Vefta,  on  the  fifth  of  the  ides  of 
June ;  that  is,  on  the  ninth  of  that 
month.  On  that  day,  banquets  were 
made  before  the  houfes,  and  meats  were 
fent  to  the  veftals,  to  be  offered  by  them 
to  the  goddefs. 

VESTALS,  in  church  hiftory,  prieftef- 
fes  of  the  goddefs  Vefta.  The  inffitution 
of  this  religious  order  is  afcribed  to  the 
king  Numa,  who,  having  built  a  temple 
to  Vefta,  in  which  a  perpetual  fire  was  to 
be  kept  up,  committed  the  care  of  fup- 
plying  and  preferring  it  to  four  veftals 
whofe  names  were  Gegania,  Verenia, 
Canuleia,  and  Tarpeia.  Afterwards  Tar- 
quin  the  elder  added  two  more  to  them  ; 
and.it  does  not  appear,  that  their  num¬ 
ber  ever  exceeded  fix,  among  whom  one 
Was  fiiperior  to  the  reft,  and  called  Vejla- 
lis  maxima. 

The  veftals  were  chofen  from  fix  to  ten 
years  of  age,  beyond  which  age  none  was 
admitted  among  them.  They  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  ftri£t  continence  for  thirty  years,  the 
ten  firftof  which  were  employed  in  learn 
ing  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  the  next 
ten  in  the  performance  of  them,  and  the 
ten  laft  in  teaching  them  to  the  younger 
veftals.  After  this,  they  were  permitted 
to  lay  afide  their  ornaments,  quit  their 
office  as  priefteffes,  and  marry.  But,  as 
thefe  marriages  were  obferved  not  to  be 
very  happy,  few  of  them  left  their  old 
profefiion,  even  after  the  time  of  their 
miniftry  was  expired.  And  they  found 
themfclves  well  compenl'ated  for  the  re- 
Vox..  IV. 
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ftfaints  of  their  condition,  by  the  ho¬ 
nours  that  were  annexed  to|  it<  When 
they  appeared  in  public,  they  were  at¬ 
tended  by  lidors,  as  the  kings  and  con- 
fuls  were.  If  they  accidentally  met  a 
criminal  going  to  execution,  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  pardoned.  i  hey  had  the  pre¬ 
cedence  wherever  they  came,  and  feats  of 
diftinftion  provided  for  them  at  the  (hews 
of  the  Circus.  Nay,  at  laft,  they  had  a 
right  of  being  carried  to  the  Temple,  of 
Jupiter  in  a  chariest,  which  was  an  ho¬ 
nour  paid  only  to  thole  of  the  imperial 
family ;  and  they  were  buried  within 
the  city,  which  was  a  prtviiege  allowed 
to  none  but  the  greateft  per  (on  ages  of  the 
empire.  But  as  the  honours  done  them 
were  great,  fo  their  faults  were  not  fuf~* 
fered  to  go  unpunifhed.  The  Laft  levity 
in  them,  or  the  fimalleft  negleff  in  their 
office  was  tried  by  the  pontifices,  and  at 
their  command  punifhed  with  feverity* 
That  punilhment,  efpecially,  which  was 
inflicted  on  them  for  proftituting  their 
honour,  had  fomething  in  it  inexpreffibly . 
terrible.  The  criminal  was  feiitenced  to 
death.  On  the  day  of  execution^  the 
pontifex  maximus  dripped  her  of  her  or-, 
naments,  and  (he  was  cloathed  in  a 
mourning  habit.  She  was  carried  in  a  lit¬ 
ter  fwathed  lo  tight  as  to  be  deprived  of 
the  ufe  of  her  voice.  Her  friends  and  re¬ 
lations  walked  before  her  in  tears  ;  and 
the  proceftion  palled  crofs  the  Forum, 
and  thence  through  the  Porta  Collina,  to 
the  place  of  her  punifhment.  A  little 
vault  was  dug  in  the  earth,  with  a  lamp 
burning  in  it.  The  veftal  was  let  down 
into  this  vault,  the  entrance  of  which 
was  bricked  up,  and  covered  with  earth. 
And  here  (lie  was  left  buried  alive.  To 
fuffer  the  facred  fire  to  go  out  was  an  un¬ 
pardonable  negleft.  It  was  a  law,  Vit- 
gines  nnjlales  in  urbo  ■  cuftodiuvto  ignem  foci 
pubiici  Jempiternum.  And  Feftus  tells  US, 
that  when  a  veftal  fuffered  it  to  go  out, 
(he  was  punifhed  with  whipping,  and 
treated  as  a  (lave.  The  whole  city  was 
in  a  confternation  at  the  accident,  and  a 
frefh  fire  was  kindled  in  the  temple  of 
Vefta,  with  many  purifications.  T  his 
new  firs  was  kindled  cither  by  rubbing 
two  pieces  of  wood  one  again  ft  the  other, 
or  by  means  of  a  burning-  glafs,  which 
collecting  the  pure  rays  of  the  fun  upon 
fame  combuftibie  matter,  fet  it  in  a 
flame.  The  habit  of  the  veftal  virgins 
confided  of  an  hcad-drefs,  called  infula, 
which  fat  clofe  to  tneir  heads,  and  from 
whence  hung  certain  laces  called  vittse  ;  a 
kind  of  furpiice  made  of  white  linen,  and 
3  E  over 
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ever  it  a  purple  mantle  with  a  long  train 

to  it. 

VESTIBLE,  in  architecture,  a,  kind 
©f  entrance  into  a  large  building  ;  being 
an  open  place  before  the  hall,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ftair-cafe.  Veflibles  in 
tended  for  magnificence  are  uiually  be¬ 
tween  the  court  and  the  garden.  The 
Romans  had  veft'ihles  at  the  entrance  of 
their  houfes,  for  flickering  tkofe  per fons 
who  were  obliged  to  ftand  at  the  door  ; 
and  we  have  now  veflibles  of  a  like  kind 
in  many  old  churches,  houfes,  8z c.  ufually 
called  porches. 

The  term  veflible  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
for  a  little  anti-chamber,  before  the  en¬ 
trance  of  an  ordinary  apartment. 

Vest  idle  of  t  be  Ear ,  in  anatomy,  a 
cavity  forming  the  middle  part  of  thi?  la¬ 
byrinth  of  the  ear. 

VESTRY,  a  place  adjoining  to  a 
church,  where  the  veflrnents  of  the  mi- 
nifter  are  kept ;  and  alfo  a  meeting  at 
fuch  place,  conjiftrng  of  the  mini  (ter, 
church-wardens,  xand  chief  men  of  molt 
parilhes,  who  make  a  parifh  veftry  or 
meeting.  By  cuftom  there  are  fele£f  vef- 
pries,  being  a  certain  number  ofperfons 
ehofen  to  have  the  government  of  the 
parifh,  make  rates,  and  take  the  accounts 
of  church-wardens,  &c.  And  it  is  here 
to  be  obferved,  that  when  any  rates  are 
made,  the  parishioners  muft  have  notice 
©f  a  veflry  held  for  that  purpofe  ;  in 
which  cafe  all  that  are  abfent  (hall  be  in¬ 
cluded  by  a  majority  of  the  parifhioners 
prefent,  who  in  conftrudVion  of  law  are 
the  whole  parifh.  Veflries  of  parifhes 
arc  to  be  confulted  by  parifh-officers  y  and 
if  a  parifhioner,  who  has  a  right  to  be 
prefent  and  vote  at  a  veflry,  be  fhut  out 
of  the  veflry-room,  adtion  of  the  cafe 
lies. 

Vestry-Men,  a  felefl  number  of 
the  principal  perfons  of  every  parilh 
Within  the  city  of  London,  and  elfe- 
where,  who  yearly  choofe  parifh  officers, 
and  take  care  of  its  concernments. 

Vestry-Clerk,  an  officer  who  keeps 
the  parifh  accounts. 

*  VESUVIUS,  a  mountain  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples  in  Italy..  At  the  time 
When  this  mountain  throws  out  fire  and 
flames,  the  inhabitants  about  it  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  but  when  it  is  quiet, 
earthquakes  enfue,  which  precede  fuch 
an-  eruption  of  allies,  fulphnr,  and  ftones, 
that  the  fields  fufler  gr<  ally  thereby  for 
many  miles  all  round.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  mountain  there  is  a  vine- 
yzjd,  which  produces  -excellent  red  and 
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white  winfes  ;  this  laft  is  called  Greek 
wine,  and  the  red,  Lacrymas  Chrifti. 
Though  it  is  fix  miles  E.  of  Naples,  it 
has  been  fo  affedled  with  fome  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  eruptions,  that  it  has  been  darken¬ 
ed  at  noon-day. 

VETCH,  Vicus ,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  of  the 
butterfly  kind ;  the  ftandard  is  oval, 
broad  at  the  tail,  indented  at  the  point* 
and  the  borders  arc  reflexed;  the  two 
wings  are  fhorter  than  the  flandard  ;  the 
keel  is  fhorter  than  the  wings  ;  the  tail  is 
oblong.  It  has  ten  flamina,  nine  joined: 
and  one  feparated,  terminated  by  erect 
fummits,  and  a  linear  comprefTed  gcr- 
men,  fupporting  a  flender  flyle,  crowned 
by  an  obtufe  ftigtna,  which  is  bearded  on 
the  under  fide.  The  germen  afterwards 
turns  to  a  long  pod  with  one  cell  open¬ 
ing  with  two  valves,  ending  with  an 
acute  point,  containing  feveral  roundifh 
feeds. 

VETERAN,  in  the  Roman  militia,  a 
foldier  who  was  grown  old  in  the  fervicey 
or  who  had  made  a  certain  number  of 
campaigns,  and  on  that  account  was  en¬ 
titled  to  certain  benefits  and  privileges. 

A  veteran  counfellor  has  a  voice  and  a 
feat  at  audiences,  though  not  at  procefle^ 
by  writing.  A  veteran  fecr<etary  of  the 
king  acquires  the  privileges,  & c.  of  no¬ 
bility,  to  himfelf  and  his  children. 

VIA-LACTEA,  in  aftrenomy,  the 
milky  way,  or  galaxy.  See  Galaxy. 

VIA-SOLIS,  the  Sun's  F/ay,  in  aftro* 
nomy,  is  ufed,  among  fome  aftronomers, 
for  the  ecliptic  line,  fo  called  becaufe  the- 
fun  never  goes  out  of  it.  See  Ecliptic. 

VIATICUM,  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
an  appellation  given  to  the  eucharift, 
when  admin  iff ered  to  perfons  at  the  poine 
of  death. 

VIBRATION,  in  mechanics,  a  regu¬ 
lar,  reciprocal  motion  of  a  body,  as  & 
pendulum,  &c.  which  being  freely  fuf- 
pended,  fwings  or  ofcillates,  fir  ft  this 
way,  then  that.  Sec  Pendulum. 

Vibr  AT r ©  N  is  alfo  ufed  in  phyfics,, 
&c.  and  for  divers  other  regular  alter¬ 
nate  motions.  Senfation  is  fuppofed  to 
be  performed  by  means  of  the  vibratory 
motion  of  the  nerves,  begun  by  external 
objedfs,  and  propagated  to  the  brain. 

VICAR,  a  perfon  appointed  as  deputy 
of  another,  to  perform  his  fundfions,  in 
his  abfence,  and  under  his  authority. 
The  pope  pretends  to  be  vicar  of  Jefus 
Chrift  on  earth.  He  has  under  him  a 
grand  vicar,  who  is  a  cardinal,  and 
whofe  jurifdidlion  extends  over  all  priefts 
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sbofh  fecular  and  regular,  and  even  in 
.many  cafes  over  laymen. 

Vicar,  in  the  canon  law,  a  priefl  of 
a  parifh,  the  predial  tithes  of  which  are 
impropriated,  or  appropriated  ;  that  is, 
belong  either  to  a  chapter,  religious 
houfe,  See.  or  to  a  layman,  who  re¬ 
ceives  them,  and  only  allows  the  vicar 
the  fmall  tithes,  or  a  convenient  fhlary, 
anciently  called  portia  cogrua. 

He  is  thus  called,  as  ferving  for,  or  in 
Tieu  of  a  reCtor,  who  would  be  entitled  to 
the  great  tithes. 

Thcfe  vicars  were  antiently  called  fer- 
petui  vicari i,  becaufe  not  appointed  by 
the  impropriator,  and  licenied  by  the 
biihop  to  read  ferviee ;  but  prefented  by 
the  patron,  and  canonical  inftitution  giv¬ 
en  them  by  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  ; 
and  fo  having  conftant  fucceflion,  .or  cor¬ 
porations,  and  never  dying. 

Vicar  General,  a  title  given  by 
Ling  Henry  VIII.  to  Thomas  Cromwell, 
carl  of  Efiex  ;  with  full  power  to  overfee 
the  clergy,  and  regulate  all  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  church  affairs. 

VICE,  Vitium ,  in  ethics,  is  ufually 
defined  an  elective  habit,  deviating,  either 
■in  excefs,  or  defeat,  from  the  juft  medium 
wherein  virtue  is  placed. 

It  is  called  a  habit,  to  diftinguiih  it 
from  fin,  which  is  only  an  adt :  hence,  a 
fin  is  looked  on  as  fomething  tranfient, 
and  a  vice  as  fomething  permanent. 

Authors  di  ft  inguifh. three  ftates  of  vice  : 
the  firft  incontinentia,  of  incontinence ; 
wherein  a  perfon  fees,  and  approves  the 
good,  hut  is  hurried  to  evil  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  paflions.  The  fecond,  intern - 
perami<£%  of  intemperance.:  wherein  even 
-the  judgment  is  depraved  and  perverted. 
The  third, feritat is,  of  obduracy;  where 
in  the  perfon  is  totally  immerfed  in  vice, 
without  any  fenfe  or  feeling  thereof. 

Vice,  in  fmithery,  and  other  arts  em¬ 
ployed  in  metals,  &c.  a  machine  or  ia- 
jlrument,  ferving  to  hold  faft  any  thing 
they  are  at  work  upon  ;  whether  it  be  to 
.  he  filed,  bent,  or  rivetted,  &c,. 

Hand-V i  ce,  a  fmall  kind  of  vice  ferv¬ 
ing  to  hold  the  lefier  works  in,  that  re¬ 
quire  often  turning  about.  Of  thefe  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  broad-chapped,  hand- 
vice,  which  is  that  commonly  ufed ;  and 
the  fquare-nofed  hand-vice,  ieldom  ufed  < 
but  for  filing  fmall  round-work. 

Vice  is  alfo  a  machine  ufed  by  the 
glaziers,  to  turn,  cr  draw  lead  into  flat 
rc.ds,  with  grooves  on  each  fide,  proper 
to  receive  ih:  edges  of  the  glafs. 
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Vice  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  compofttion 
of  divers  words,  to  denote  the  relation  of 
fomething  that  comes  inftead,  or  in  the 
place  of  another. 

Vice-Admiral,  one  of  the  three 
principal  officers  of  the  royal  navy;  who 
commands  the  fccond  fqnadron,  and  has 
his  flag  fet  up  in  the  fore-top  of  his  ffiip. 

Vice-Chamberlain,  called  alfo, 
in^antient  ftatutes,  under-chamberlain,  an 
officer  in  the  court,  next  under  the  lord- 
chamberlain  ;  and  who  in  his  abfence 
has  command  and  controul  of  all  officers 
belonging  to  that  part  of  the  houfhold 
called  the  chamber  above  flairs. 

Vi  c  e-Chaj>ice,llor  of  a  Unii)trjity9 
an  eminent  member,  chofe  annually,  to 
manage  affairs  in  the  abfence  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor. 

Vic  e-Roy,  a  governor  of  a  kingdom, 
who  commands  in  the  name  and  (lead  of 
a  king,  with  full  andfovereign  authority. 

Vice-Versa,  a  Latin  phrafe,  im¬ 
porting  on  the  contrary  :  thus,  as  the 
fun  mounts  higher  and  higher  above  the 
horizon,  the  fhadows  of  things  decresfe; 
and  'vicewerja,  as  he  defeends  lower,  they 
increafe. 

VICISSITUDE,  the  regular  fucceflion 
of  one  thing  after  another ;  as  the  viciflitude 
of  a  day  and  night,  of  the  feafons,  &c. 

Vicount,  or  Viscount,  a  degree 
of  nobility  next  below  a  count,  or  earl, 
and  above  a  baron.  See  Nobility,  Early 
<kc. 

VICTIM,  a  bloody  facrifice  offered  tp 
fome  deity,  of  a  living  creature,  as  a  man 
or  bead,  which  is  flain  to  appeafe  his 
wrath,  or  obtain  fome  favour. 

VICTORY,  the  overthrow  or  defeat 
of  an  enemy,  in  war  or  combat. 

*  Victory,  in  pagan  worlhip,  one  of 
the  bleflings  honoured  by  feveral  nations 
as  a  goddefs.  Hefiod  reprefents  her  as 
the  daughter  of  Styx  and  Pallas  ;  and 
Vario  calls  her  the  daughter  of  Heaven 
and  Earth.  The  Romans  painted  her  in 
the  form  of  a  woman,  clad  in  cloth  of 
gold.  In  fome  medals  (he  is  reprefented 
with  wings  flying  through  the  air,  hold¬ 
ing  a  laurel  in  one  hand,  and  a  palm  in 
the  other;  but  in  other  medals  ffie  is  feen 
(landing  upon  a  globe,  with  the  fame 
crown  and  branch  of  palm. 

victualling-office,  an  office 
kept  on  Tower-hill.,  London;  for  the 
furniffiing  his  majefty’s  navy  with  victu¬ 
als.  It  is  managed  by  feven  commiffion- 
ers,  who  have  their  inferior  officers,  as 
fecretaries,  clerks,  &c.  befidcs  agents  in 
3  E  *  divers 
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divers  parts  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland, 

<kc.  Sec  Commifficners,  8zc. 

VICTUALS,  any  fuflenance,  or  things 
neceflary  to  live  upon,  as  meat  and  pto- 
vifions;  which  are  to  be  fold  at  a  realon- 
able  price,  aiTeflld  by  juftices,  & c.  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  double  the  value.  By 
the  cuflom  of  fome  manors,  they  choofe 
yearly  furveyors  of  victuals. 

*  VIENNA,  the  papital  of  the  circle 
of  Auflria,  in  Germany,  and  alfo  of  the 
whole  German  empire.  The  city  itfelf 
is  not  very  large;  but  the  fubur'os  are  fo 
cxtenfive,  that  in  the  whole  it  may  contain 
about  600,000  inhabitants.  The  city'con- 
tain's  no  more  than  1213  houfes,  all  built 
of  done,  with  twenty-nine  churches,  and 
eight  chapels.  This  is  no  wonder,  when  we 
confider  that  the  public  buildings,  as  well 
Licit d  as  prophane,  take  up  about  a  fixth 
part  of  the  city.  Behdes,  the  houfes  are 
almoft  as  deep  below  the  ground  as  they 
are  high  above ;  add  to  this,  that  they 
are  generally  fix  or  feven  (lories  high. 
This  city  has  fix  gates,  well  defended, 
and  twelve  wailed  baftions,  with  (hong 
ravelins,  which  have  twice  refilled  the 
force  of  the  Turks,  namely  in  152,8  and 
in  1683.  There  are  eighty  Bretts,  and 
eighteen  large  market-places.  The  em¬ 
peror  Charles  VI.  rebuilt  the  antient  arch- 
ducal  palace,  wherein  the  emperors  for¬ 
merly  refided ;  he  alfo  eredled  a  hand- 
ibme  opera-houfe.  Befides  this  palace, 
there  are  others  in  ftveral  (Ireets,  the 
principal  of  which  are  thofe  of  Eugene, 
Lichtendein,  and  Daun.  The  cathedral 
is  built  with  free-(tone,  and  is  114  yards 
long,  and'  48  broad,  and  the  (teeple  is 
447  feet  high.  The  univerfity  has  feve- 
ral  thoufand  (ludents.  Befides  this,  there 
is  the  academy  of  Lower  Auflria,  founded 
a  few  years  (ince,  and  the  archducal  li¬ 
brary,  which  is  much  frequented  by  fo¬ 
reigners;  as  it  contains  above  100, coo 
printed  books,  and  10,000  manuferipts, 
The  academy  of  painting  is  remarkable 
for  the  fine  piflures  it  produces.  The  in¬ 
habitants  in  general  live  in  a  fplendid 
manner,  and  people  of  diffindlion  have 
all  forts  of  wine  at  their  fables,  whiph 
they  are  very  free  with  to  ((rangers.  It 
is  Rated  on  the  place  where  the  river  Vi¬ 
enna,  or  Wien,  falls  into  the  Danube, 
thirty-two  miles  weft  of  Prefburgh.  and 
360  north -call  of  Rome.  Long.  16  deg 
36  min.  E.  lat.  48  deg.  14  min.  N. 

VI  et  Armis,  in  law',  words  made 
i-ife  of  in  indictments  and  actions  of  tref- 
pafs,  to  (hew  the  violent  com  million  of  j 
jjtny  trefpafs  c?  crime  ;  but  m  an  appeal  j 
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of  death,  or  where  the  perfon  is  killed 
with  a  weapon,  thefe  words  are  not  held 
necelTary,  becaufe  the  violence  is  implied. 

VIGILS,  in  church-hifiory,  the  fails 
appointed  before  certain  feftivals,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prepare  the  mind  for  a  due  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  enfuing  folemnity. 

VILLAGE,  an  airemblage  of  houfes, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  peafants  and  farmers, 
and  having  no  market,  whereby  it  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  a  town.  Fleta  tells  us, 
that  the  difference  made  between  a  man- 
lion,  a  village,  and  a  manor,  is  this,  viz. 
a  maqfion  may  confiit  of  one  or  more 
houfes,  but  mud  be  of  One  dwelling-* 
place,  and  none  near  it;  for  if  any  other 
houfes  are  contiguous,  it  is  then  a  vil¬ 
lage ;  and  a  manor  confids  of  feveral 
villages,  or  of  one  alone, 

VILLAIN,  or  Villein,  Viliams ,  in 
our  antient  cufloms,  a  man  of  a  fervile 
or  bafe  condition,  viz,  a  bondman  or  ler- 
vant  :  and  there  were  aritiently  two  forts 
of  bondmen  or  villains  in  England  ;  the 
one  termed’  a  villain  in  grofs,  who  was 
immediately  bound  to  the  perfon  of  his 
lord  and  his  heirs  ;  the  other  a  villain  re¬ 
gardant  to  a  manor,  he  being  bound  to 
his  lord  as  a  member  belonging  and  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  manor  whereof  the  lord  was 
owner;  and  he  was  properly  a  pure  vil¬ 
lain,  of  whom  the  lord  took  redemption 
to  matry  his  daughter,  and  to  make  him 
free  :  and  whom  the  lord  might  put  out 
of  his  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and 
chatties,  and  beat  and  chaftife,  but  not 
1  maim  him. 

VILLENAGE,  a  kind  of  ancient  te¬ 
nure,  whereby  the  tenant  was  bound  to 
do  fuch  fervices  as  the  lord  commanded. 

VILLI,  among  botanills,  a  kind  qf 
down  like  coarfe  hair,  or  the  grain  or 
(hag  of  p:ufi),  with  which  fome  trees 
abound. 

*  VILLTERS,  (George)  duke  of 
Buckingham,  w'as  the  foil  of  Sir  George 
Villiers,  by  a  feco.nd  wife,  and  was  born 
at  Brookefby,  in  Leiceflerfhire,  the  z<  th 
of  Angu  11,  1592,.  When  he  was  about 
eighteen  he  travelled  into  France,  where 
he  learned  perfectly  the  French  tongue, 
with  all  the  exercifes  of  the  French  no¬ 
bility,  and  particularly  excelled  in  danc¬ 
ing.  He  continued  there  three  years, 
arid  foon  after  hi3  return  to  his  mother, 
who  was  an  enterprifing  woman,  took 
him  to  court,  concluding,  that  with  his 
fine  period  and  accomplilhments,  he 
could  not  fail  of  making  his  fortune  un¬ 
der  fuch  a  monarch  as  Jarnes  I.  The 
king  going  to  hunt  at  Newmaket,  the 
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Cambridge  fcholars  invited  him  to  a  play 
called  Ignoramus :  in  which  it  was  con¬ 
trived  that  Villiers  Ihould  appear  with  all 
the  advantages  his  mother  could  let  him 
off  with.  The  feheme  took  effedl.  The 
king,  who  was  ridiculoufly  fond  of  hand- 
fpme  men  and  fine  cioaths,  was  extremely 
delighted  with  him,  and  immediately 
took  him  into  his  Service.  He  had  been 
but  a  few  clays  at  court  when  he  was 
made  the  king  s  cup  bearer;  a  few  weeks 
after  he  received  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood,  and  then  was  made  a  gentleman  ot 
the  bed-chamber,  and  knight  of  the  gar¬ 
ter.  In  fhort,  he  was  advanced  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  he  veas  fucceflively 
made  a  baron,  a  vifeount,  an  earl,  a 
marquis;  and  became  lord  high  admiral 
of  England,  lord  warden  of  the  cinque- 
ports,  mailer  of  the  horle,  and  conferred 
all  the  honours  and  all  the  offices  of  the 
three  kingdoms  without  a  rival;  when, 
being  entirely  guided  by  partial  view's,  he 
exalted  almoll  ail  his  own  numerous  fa¬ 
mily  and  dependants.  In  162,0  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  only  daughter  of  the  ear!  of  Rut¬ 
land,  the  richeft  hejrefs  in  the  kingdom. 
In  the  beginning  of  1615  Charles  1,  Suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  and  the  duke  en¬ 
joyed  at  leatl  the  fame  degree  of  favour 
with  the  fon  as  hejiad  done  with  the  fa¬ 
ther.  This  was  a  great  difappointment 
to  numbers,  who,  knowing  the  jealoufy 
and  indignation  the  prince  had  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  duke,  for  being  near  link¬ 
ing  him,  expedit'd  lie  would  now  remem¬ 
ber  his  infolence,  of  which  he  had  often 
complained.  But  in  (lead  of  this,  Charles 
placed  the  molt  entire  confidence  in  him 
that  ever  king  fhewed  to  a  fubjedt :  ail 
preferments  in  church  and  Hate  were 
given  by  him  :  but  he  had  now  no  inte- 
relt  with  the  parliament  and  peopie-  He 
was  voted  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and 
Jiis  ill  management  was  made  the  ground 
of  their  refuting  to  grant  the  king  a  Sup¬ 
ply.  The  duke  thawed  the  utmoft  in¬ 
dignation  at  finding  that  they,  who  had 
before  flattered  him,  mentioned  him  now 
with  the  greateft  acrimony,  and  called 
him  the  corruptor  of  the  king,  and  the 
betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  ; 
pnd  in  return  treated  them  with  con- 
|e/npt,  caufed  this  and  the  next  parlia¬ 
ment  to  be  fpeedily  dijTolved,  and  upon 
every  difTolution  imprifoned  or  diSgraced 
fuch  members  as  had  given  him  offence  : 
he  caufed  new  projedls  for  railing  money 
to  be  daily  fet  on  foot;  and,  in  every 
thing  he  laid  or  did,  adled  with  paffion 
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and  violence.  In  this  fatal  conjuncture, 
while  the  nation  was  at  war  with  Spain, 
a  new  war  was  precipitately  declared 
again  ft  France,  for  which  no  reafonabl? 
caule  could  ever  be  afligned.  It  is  laid 
tire  king  was  hurried  into  it,  merely  to 
gratify  Buckingham’s  private  refentment; 
and  that,  having  been  in  France  to  bring 
over  the  queen,  he  had  the  confidence  to 
make  love  to  Anne  of  Aulhia,  the  con  fort 
of  Lewis  XIII  and  that  his  high  fpirit 
was  fo  exafperated  at  the  repulfe'She  gave 
him,  that  nothing  would  Satisfy  him'  but 
a  war  between  the  two  nations.  But 
whatever  was  the  caufe,  the  fleet,  which 
had  been  defigned  to  furprife  Cales,  was 
no  fooner  returned  without  fuccefs,  and 
with  much  damage,  than  it  was  refitted, 
and  the  duke  made  that  unfortunate  de- 
feent  upon  the  ifle  of  Khee,  in  which  the 
flower  of  the  army  was  loll.  Having  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  repaired the  fleet,  and 
recruited  his  army,  he  was  about  to  fail 
to  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  ivhjch  was  then 
clofely  befieged  by  cardinal  Richlieu,  and 
which  he  was  the  more  obliged  to  relieve, 
as  he  had  received  at  the  ifle  of  Rhee  great 
Supplies  of  men  and  provisions  from  that 
town,  the  want  of  both  winch  they  now 
laboured  under.  For  this  purpofe  he  was* 
now  at  Portsmouth,  when  he  was  allaffi- 
nated  by  Felton,  the  x6th  of  Augufr, 

1 6x8,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

VILLOSE,  or  Villous,  Something 
abounding  with  villi,  or  fibres  like  coarfe 
hairs  :  fuch  is  one  of  the  coats  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach.  See  Stomach. 

VINCULUM,  in  mathematics,  a  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  form  of  a  line,  or  Stroke, 
drawn  over  a  fadfor,  divifor,  or  divi¬ 
dend,  when  compounded  of  Several  let¬ 
ters  or  quantities,  to  conned!  them,  and 
Shew  they  are  to  be  multiplied,  or  divid- 
cd.  See,  together  by  the  other  term.  1  b us 

d  x  a  -j~  6—  c  Shews  that  d  is  to  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  into  a  -j—  b — c. 

VINDICATION,  or  claiming,  in  the 
civil  law,  an  adtion  arifing  from  the  pro- 
perty-a  perfon  has  in  any  thing;  ora 
permiflion  to  take  or  feize  a  thing,  a> 
one’s  own,  out  of  the  hands  of  a  perfon, 
whom  the  law  has  doomed  not  to  be  the 
true  proprietor. 

VINE,  the  name  of  a  Shrub  of  the  rep¬ 
tile  kind,  which  is  with  great  reafon  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  others,  both  for  the  fweetnefs 
of  its  fruit,  and  for  the  eafe  with  which 
it  repays  the  labour  bellowed  on  its  cul¬ 
ture.  It  grows  as  happily  in  plains  as 
upon  hills,  and  thrives  as  well  in  a  Strong 

foil. 
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foil,  as  in  that  which  is  loofc  and  open  ; 
alfo  in  poor  as  well  as  in  rich  land,  and 
in  a  dry  as  well  as  in  a  roqift  foil.  It 
alone  bed  endures  the  in  temperature  of 
heat,  cold,  .or  ftormy  weather. 

VINEGAR,  Acetum ,  an  acid  pene¬ 
trating  liquor,  prepared  from  wine,  cyder, 
beer,  &c.  of  corclidcrable  life  both  as  a 
medicine  and  lance. 

The  daily  ufe  of  vinegar  with  food,  is 
faintary  in  hot  bilious  difpofitions,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflamma¬ 
tion  or  putrefaction.  It  is  prejudicial  to 
children,  to  aged,  hyfterical,  and  hypo- 
hondriaeal  persons,  in  cold  pale  phleg¬ 
matic  habits,  where  the  velTels  are  lax, 
the  circulatim  languid,  ana  the  power  of 
dfigeftion  weak,  li  tends  in  all  cafes,  if 
tried  freely,  to  prevent  corpulence;  Hoff¬ 
mann  fu (peels  that  it  produces  ibis  died 
by  impeding  the  formation  of  chyle,  oi 
cbAroying  the  union  of  the  unduous  and 
ferous  fluids  of  which  chyle  is  computed  ; 
an  effed  common  to  all  acids,  as  appears 
from  their  coagulating  milk  and  artificial 
cmulfions.  Great  corpulence  have  been 
reduced  by  the  liberal  nfe  of  vinegar,  the 
acid  commonly  employed  for  this  purpofe, 
but  not  with  impunity;  difeufes  fncceedr 
|ng,  which  eluded  the  pswer  of  medi¬ 
cines,  and  proved  at  length  fatal. 

VINEYARD,  a  plantation  of  vines.. 

T'  in c* 

VINOUS,  fomething  that  relates  to 
wine,  or  has  the  tale  and  fmell  thereof. 
All  vegetables,  by  a  due  treatment  afford  a 
vinous  liquor  ;  as  corn9  puLle,,  nuts,  ap¬ 
ples  grapes,  8$ c, 

Vi N  rAGE,  a  crop  of  wine,  or  what 
js  got  from  the  vines  each  feafon.  '[’he 
Word  is  alfo  tried  for  the  time  .or  feafon  of 
gathering  or  prefljng  the  grapes. 

VIOL,  Viola,  a  muficai  inArument  of 
the  fame  form  with  the  violin,  and  (truck 
like  that  with  a  bow. 

Viol,  is  alio  a  term  ufed  among  ma¬ 
riners,  when  a  hawfer,  or  Arand-rope,  is 
bound  faff  with  nippers  to  the  cable,  and 
brought  to  the  jeer-cap  Aan,  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  weighing  of  the  anchor  when  the 
main-capftan  proves  inefficient. 

VIOLA,  the  violet,  in  botany.  SeeVoler. 

VIOLATION,  the  ad  of  violating; 
■that  is,  forcing  a  woman  or  committing 
a  rape  upon  her.  This  term  is  alfo  ufed, 
|u  a  moral  fen fe,  for  a  breach  or  infringe¬ 
ment  of  a  law,  ordinance,  or  the  like  ; 
aiN  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  profanation. 

VIOLENT,  in  the  fchools,  a  tiling 
ilone  by  force;  in  which  fenfe  it  hands 
*ppofed  to  fpontaneous,  Sec  tippuatmus 
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VIOLET,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  whole  flower  con  lilts  of  five  rin- 
gent  irregular  petals,  with  a  corniculated 
nedarium  at  the  bale;  the  Aamina  arc 
five  fmall  filaments,  topped  with  oburie 
antherae,  which  are  fometimes  connected z 
the  fruit  is  an  ovate  trigonal  pbtufe  cap¬ 
fuls,  having  one  cell,  which  contains  ma* 
ny  ovate  feeds. 

V  IOL1N,  .or  Ei  ddl  e,  a  muficai  in¬ 
Arument  mounted  with  four  firings, 
or  guts,  and  ft  ruck  or  played  witli  a 
bow. 

VIOLONCELLO  of  the  Italians,  is 
properly  our  fifth  violin ;  which  is  ajit- 
tle  bafs-violin,  half  the  fize  of  the  com¬ 
mon  bafs-viohn,  and  its  firings  ju A  half 
as  thick  and  half  as  long,  which  renders 
the  found  juti  an  odavc  higher  than  the 
fame. 

VIOLONE,  in  mufic,  a  double  bafs, 
almoA  twice  as  large  as  the  common  baf$ 
violin,  and  the  Arings  bigger  and  longer 
in  proportion,  and  confequently  its  found 
an  odave  lower  than  that  of  our  bafs-vio- 
iin,  which  has  a  noble  effed  in  great  con¬ 
certs, 

VIPER,  a  fpccies  of  ferpent,  common 
to  mo  A  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  by 
far  the  mo  A  noxious  animal  of  the  fer¬ 
pent  kind,  that  our  parr  of  the  world  af¬ 
fords;;  and  it  is  as  much  the  moA  uiefui 
in  medicine. 

VIRAGO,  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
Aature  and  courage  ;  and  who,  with  the 
female  fex,  has  the  mein  and  air  of  a 
man,  and  performs  the  adions  and  exer- 
cifes  of  men. 

VIRGA  is  particularly  ufed  in  law  for 
a  verge,  or  rod,  fuch  as  fheriffs  and  bai- 
liiis  carry  as  a  badge  of  their  office. 

*  VIRGIL,  or  Publius  Virgilius  Ma- 
ro,  was  the  ion  of  a  potter  of  Andes, 
near  Mantua,  where  he  was  born  the 
15th  of  Odober,  in  the  17th  year  before 
the  ChriAian  YErea.  He  Audied  firA  at 
Mantua,  then  at  Crrnona,  Milan,  and 
Naples,  whence  going  to  Rome,  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  eAeem  of  the  greateA  wits, 
and  mod  illuftrions  perfons,  and  among 
others  the  emperor  AuguAus,  Maecenas, 
and  Polho  He  was  Ikilled  not  only  ia 
polite  literature  and  poetrv,  but  alfo  in 
philofophy,  the  mathematics,  geography, 
medicine,  and  natural  hiftory.  He  always 
preserved  a  fingular  modcAy,  and  lived 
chaAe  at  a  time  when  the  manners  of  the 
people  were  extremely  corrupt.  He  car- 
riedLatin  poetry  to  iuch  a  high  perfedicn, 
.that  he  was  jiriily  eAeemed  the  prince  of 
the  Latin  poets.  He  compofed  his  Ec¬ 
logues 
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fogues  in  imitation  of  Theocritirs  his 
Georgies  in  imitation  of  Hcfiod,  and  the 
JEncis  in  imitation  of  Homer.  It  is.faid 
that  he  was  twelve  years  in  perfecting  his 
yfLneis,  and  that  the  emperor  p reding 
him  to  put  the  lad  hand  to  it,  he  let  him 
fee  his  i'eeond,  fourth,  and  fixth  books, 
which  are  the  fined.  He  was  of  a  fwar- 
thy  complexion,  tall,  of  a  fickly  confHtu- 
tion,  and  afflicted  with  frequent  heard- 
achs  and  fpitting  of  blood.  Pie  was  fo 
very  badiful,  that  he  often  ran  into  the 
fhops  to  prevent  being  gazred  at  in  the 
ftreets,  yet  he  was  fo  honoured  by  the 
Romon  people,  that  once  coming  into  the 
theatre,  the  whole  audience  rofe  up  out  of 
retpeCf  to  him.  He  was  of  a  thoughtful 
and  melancholy  temper,  he  fpoke  little, 
and  loved  retirement  and  contemplation. 
His  fortune  was  affluent  he  had  a  fine 
houfe  and  well  furnilhed  library  near  Mae¬ 
cenas’s  gardens,  on  the  Efqueiine  mount 
at  R  .ome,  and  alfo  a  delightful  villa  in 
Sicily.  He  was  fo  benevolent  and  inof- 
fenfive,  that  mod  of  his  cotemporary 
poets,  though  they  envied  each  other, 
agreed  in  loving  and  edeeming  him 

He  ordered,  when  at  the  point  of  death, 
that  his  HSneis  fhould  be  barrrt,  but  be¬ 
ing  informed  that  Augudus  would  not 
permit  it,  he  defired  that  it  might  not  be 
altered,  and  on  this  condition  he  left  that 
admirable  work  to  Tivcca  and  Varius,  two 
excellent  poets,  who  were  his  friends, 
and  the  emperor  took  care  that  the  au¬ 
thor’s  intentions  Ihould  be  obferved, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  feveral  of  the 
Verfes  are  found  imperf.hr.  Virgil  died 
at  Brundufium  rn  Calabria,  the  izd  of 
September,  in  the  19th  year  before  the 
Chriflian  sera,  at  fifty-one  years  of  age, 
as.  he  was  returning  with  Augudus  from 
Greece.  His  body  was  interred  near  Na¬ 
ples,  and  upon  his  tomb  was  inferibed 
thefe  verfes  com po fed  by  himfelf. 

Mantua  me  fenuit,  Calab'i  r&fuere.  tenet 
nunc 

Parthenope  :■  cecir.i  p-ajeua,  rura  duces-. 

VIRGIN,  Pirgo,  a  female  who  has  had 
no  carnal  commerce  with  man  ;  or  more 
properly,  who  ha-s  Hill  the  flos  virginis  or 
maidenhead.  In  the  ancient  chrittian 
church,  there  was  a  kind  of  religious  or¬ 
der,  confiding  of  women,  who  made  open 
and  public  profeffion  of  virginity  ;  and 
this  before  the  monadic  life  or  name  was 
known  in  the  world.  This  appears  from 
the  writings  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian, 
who  fpcak  of  virgins  dedicating  them- 
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felves  to  Chrid,  before  thefe  were  anf 

monaderies  to  receive  them. 

Virgin  is  alio  applied  figuratively  to 
ieveral  things  that  retain  their  abfolutc 
purity,  and  have  never  been  made  life  of. 
lhus  virgin-wax  is  that  which  lias  ne-  1 
vei  been  wrought,  but  remains  as  it  came 
out  of  the  hive.  Virgin-oil  is  that  which 
oozes  fpontaneoufly  out  of  the  olive,  <Scc. 
without  preffing.  Virgin-gold  is  that 
metal  inch  as  it  is  found  pure  in  the  mine, 
without,  any  mixture  of  alloy  ;  in  which 
date  it  is  fometimes  fo  foil  that  it  will 
take  the  im predion  of  a  feal.  Virgin-cop¬ 
per  is  a  native  copper  found  in  the  mine, 
and  which  has  never  been  melted  down. 
Virgin  quick-diver  is  that  found  perfetfly 
formed  and  fluid  in  the  veins  of  mines  ; 
or  at  lead  fitch  as  is  got  from  the  mineral 
earth  by  mere  lotion,  without  fire.  Vir— 
gm-parchment  is  that  made  of  the  Ikiii 
of  an  abortive  lamb,  See.  See  Wax. 
0:1,  &c. 

*  VIRGINIA,  a  country  of  North 
America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  '•* 
Carolina  ;  on  the  N.  by  Maryland  ;  on  the 
E.  by  the  Alantic  ocean  ;  but  on  the  W. 
the  bounds  are  not  fettled.  The  entrance 
into  Virginia  for  {hipping  is  by  the  mouth 
of  Chelapeak  Bay,  which  runs  up  into 
the  land  above  two  hundred  miles  ;  like- 
wife  ail  fhips  mud  pafs  through  it  that 
are  bound  to  Maryland.  The  principal 
rivers  are  James,  York.,  Rappahannock, 
and  Patowmack,  all  of  which  arc  full  of 
convenient  and  fafe  harbours.  The  foil 
of  Virginia  is  various,  and  feems  fitted 
for  the  produ&ion  of  vegitablcs  and  trees 
of  all  forts.  The  riched  lands  lie  near 
the  branches  of  the  rivers,  and  abound 
with  various  forts  of  timber  furprifingly 
large.  At  the  heads  of  the  rivers,  there 
'are  mountains,  valleys,  hills,  and  plains.- 
There  are  alio  great  varieties  of  earth,  for 
medicines,  fcouring,  making  all  forts  of 
earthen  ware  and  pipes;  and  there  is  alfo 
marie  for  manuring  the  land.  There 
are  others  for  painting,  fuch  as  red  and 
yellow  oaker  ;  and  in  the  upper  parts  are 
mines  of  antimony,  talc,  coal,  with  quar¬ 
ries  of  Hate  and  done  for  building,  as  alfo 
pebble  {{ones.  1  here  are  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  fruits,  fome  of  which  grow  there 
naturally,  and  fome  have  been  tram- 
planted  from  England, particularly  peach¬ 
es,  which  grow  aimod  every  where- 1  up¬ 
on  dandard  trees,  and  yet  are  exceeding 
good.  There  are  very  few  towns,  or 
even  villages,  for  the  planters  have  hou- 
fcs.  fcactered  every  where  up  and  dov  n 
the  country,  where  they  cultivate  tobac-* 

,  7  co. 
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C®,  which  is  the  principal  comtnodity; 
James  Town  was  formerly  the  principal, 
but  of  late  Williamfbury,  where  there  is 
a  college.  In  general  it  is  an  hofpitable 
country,  and  they  are  fo  ready  to  enter¬ 
tain  each  other  and  ft  rangers,  that  a  man 
may  travel  through  it  without  any  ex- 
pence.  They  have  a  few  forts,  but  their 
principal  defence  by  land  is  a  militia,  and 
by  fea,  the  men  of  war  fent  from  Eng¬ 
land  ;  for  they  have  no  (hips  of  there 
own,  though  they  have  all  conveniencies 
for  building  them.  There  are  now  no 
original  Americans,  improperly  called  In¬ 
dians,  in  the  Kaftern  parts  of  Virginia, 
becaufe,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  they  rather 
ebufe:  to  live  by  them  ft  Ives,  and  follow 
their  own  cuftoms.  With  regard  to  their 
complexions,  flature,  and  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing,  they  refemble  the  other  Americans, 
however,  they  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  and  are  of  a. red  copper-colour,  with 
coarfe  black  hair,  black  eyes,  and,  with¬ 
out  beards,  as  they  are  in  almoft  all  the 
other  parts  of  America.  Moil  authois  tell 
ns,  that  they  have  beards,  and  that  they 
pluck  them  out  by  the  roots  ;  but  this  is 
mere  fidion. 

VIRGINITY,  Virginitas,  the  ted  or 
criterion  of  a  virgin,  or  that  which  in  titles 
her  to  the  denomination. 

What  mod  commonly  pafies  among  us 
for  a  ted  of  virginity,  is  the  hymen  ;  and 
yet  the  mod  curious  among  the  arutomihs, 
are  greatly  divided,  not  only  about  the 
figure, fubdance,  place, and  perforations  of 
this  membrane,  but  even  about  the  exid- 
ence  thereof;  feme  pofitively  affirming, 
and  others  as  flatly  denying  it.  See  Jriymm. 

VIRGO,  in  aftronoray,  one  of  the 
ligns  or  condellations  of  the  zodiac,  and 
the  fixth  according  to  order. 

It  is  marked  thus  ip. ,  and  in  Ptolemy’s 

catalogue  confids  of  3a  dars,  in  Tycho’s 
of  39,  and  in  the  Britannic  of  89. 

VIRILE,  fomething  that  belongs  or 
is  peculiar  to  a  mm,  or  the  male  fex  : 
thus  the  virile  member  is  ufed  for  the 
penis  :  virile  age.  the  ftrength  and  vi¬ 
gour  of  a  man’s  age,  viz  Burn  thirty  to 
forty- five  years,  being  the  age  wherein  we 
are  equally  removed  from  the  extremes 
of  youth  and  old  of  age. 

VIRILIA,  a  man’s  genitals,  or  pii~ 
vy  members,  including  the  penis  and 
tedcs  .  '  , 

WR/WUNGIaWUS  Ductus,  in 
ana:  0  om-vl’  u filially  called  dudus 

par.  cr  caucus. 

VIRTUAL,  or  Potential,  fomc- 
’  thing  that -has  a  power  cr  virtue  of  ad* 
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ing  or  doing.  The  term  is  chiefly  mfA 
derdood  o t  lbmcthing  that  ads  by  a  fe* 
cret  invifible  caufe,  in  oppofition  to  ac~ 
tual  and  fenfibie. 

VIRTUE,  F/rtus,  a  term  ufed  in  vari- 
ous  figni  heat  ions.  In  the  general  it 
denotes  power  or  perfection  of  any  thing 
whether  natural  or  fuperrtatural,  animat? 
or  inanimate,  edential  or  accefiary.  But 
in  its  more  proper  or  reftrained  fenfe, 
virtue  fignifies  an  habit,  which  improves 
and  perfects  the  pofledor  and  his  adions. 

In  this  fenfe  virtue  is  a  principle  of 
ading  or  doing  well  and  readily,  and 
that  either  infufed  from  above,  fuch  as 
are  the  theological  virtues  ;  or  acquired 
by  our  own  application,  as  the  intellec¬ 
tual  or  moral  virtues.  For  as  there  are 
two  things  in  man  from  which  all  his 
adions  proceed,  viz.  the  underdanding 
and  the  will,  fo  the  virtue  by  which  he 
is  perfeded,  or  whereby  he  is  difpof.d 
to  do  all  things  rightly,  and  to  live  hap¬ 
pily,  mud  be  twoiold,  the  one  of  the  un¬ 
derdanding,  and  the  other  of  the  will. 
’Eh at  which  improves  the  underdanding 
is  called  intellectual,  or  dianoetic ;  and 
that,  the  will,  moral  and  ethic;  for  fi rice 
there  are  two  things  required,  in  order  to 
live  aright,  viz.  to  know  what  fhould  be 
done,  and,  when  known-,  readily  to  per¬ 
form  it  :  and  fince  man  is  apt  to  err  va¬ 
rious  ways  in  each  refpect,  unlefs  regu¬ 
lated  by  discipline,  8c c.  he  alone  can  de¬ 
port  himfelt  rightly  in  his  whole  courfe 
of  life,  whole  underdanding  and  will 
have  obtained  the ir  utmod  perfection. 

*  VIRTUE,  in  pagan  worfhip,  is  re- 
prefented  as  a  goddcls.  Marcellus  ereded 
a  temple  to  her,  through  which  was  the 
only  palTage  to  the  temple  of  Fame,  to 
Shew  that  virtue  was  the  only  path  to  ho¬ 
nour.  Virtue  was  reprefented  as  an  an¬ 
cient  matron,  clothed  in  white,  and  fit¬ 
ting  on  a  fquare  done.  Plautus,  how¬ 
ever,  mentions  Virtue  among  the  number 
of  the  gods;  and  in  lome  of  Gordian’s 
medals,  this  imaginary  deity  is  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  an  old  man  with  a  long 
heard. 

VIRTUES,  in  the  celedial  hierarchy, 
the  third  rank  or  choir  of  angels,  being 
that  in  order  between  the  dominations 
and  powers:  to  thefe  is  attiibuted  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  and  of 
itrengihenin-g  and  reinforcing  the  inferior 
angels  in  the  exercife  of  their  functions. 

VIR  '•  VO  SO,  an  Italian  term  lately 
'introduc'd  into  Engiifn,  dignifying  a  man 

lining,  or  one  who 
iov'is  and  prcincics  the  arts  and  Iciences ; 

but 
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blit  among  us  the  term  Teems  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  thofc  who  apply  themfelvss 
to  fome  curious  and  quaint,  rather  than 
immediately  ufeful,  art  or  Hudy,  as  anti¬ 
quaries,  collectors  of  rarities  of  any  kind, 
microfcopical  obfervers,  &c. 

VIRULENT,  a  term  applied  to  any 
thing  that  yields  a  virus,  that  is,  a  con¬ 
tagious  or  malignant  pus. 

VIS,  a  Latin  word,  fignifying  force,  or 
power ;  adopted  by  phylical  writers,  to 
exprefs  divers  kinds  of  natural  powers,  or 
faculties. 

VISCERA,  in  anatomy,  a  term  figni¬ 
fying  the  fame  with  entrails,  including 
the  heart,  liver,  lungs,  fpleen,  inteflines, 
and  other  inward  parts  of  the  body. 

VISCIDITY,  or  Vis  cos  i  tv,  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  fomething  that  is  vifcid  or  vifcous, 
that  is  glutinous  and  fticky,  like  bird¬ 
lime,  which  the  Latins  caii  by  the  name 
’vj'cus. 

VISIBLE,  fomething  that  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  fight,  or  vifion  ;  or  fomething 
whereby  the  eye  is  affedfed,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  tenfation.  See  Vifion. 

The  fchool-philofophers  make  two 
kinds  of  vifibles,  or  vifibie  objeCIs  :  the 
one  proper,  or  adequate  ;  which  are  fuch 
as  are  no  other  way  perceivable,but  by  fight 
alone  :  the  other  common,  which  are 
fubject  to  divers  fenfes,  as  the  fight, 
hearing,  feeling,  Sec. 

V1S1ER,  or  Vizier,  an  officer  or  dig¬ 
nitary  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds  ;  the  firfl:  called  by 
the  Turks  vifier-azem ,  that  is,  grand  vi- 
fier,  is  the  prime  minifter  of  Bate  of  the 
whole  empire.  He  commands  the  army 
in  chief,  and  prefides  in  the  divan  or 
great  council.  Next  to  him  are  fix  other 
fubordinate  vifieis,  called  vifiers  of  the 
bench,  who  officiate  as  his  counfellors, 
or  affelTors  in  the  divan. 

VISION,  Vifio,  in  optics,  the  act  of 
feeing  or  perceiving  external  objedts,  by 
means  of  the  organ  of  light,  the  eye. 
See  Eye. 

Vision,  among  divines,  is  ufed  for 
an  appearance,  which  God  occafionally 
fent  his  prophets  and  faints  either  by 
way  of  dream,  or  in  reality. 

Such  were  the  vifions  of  Ezekiel, 
Amos,  &c.  the  vifion  of  St.  Paul,  lifted 
up  to  the  third  heaven,  of  Jofeph, 
by  which  he  was  allured  of  the  purity  of 
the  Virgin,  See. 

Beatified  i  sioN,  denotes  .the  a£t  where¬ 
by  the  angels  and  blelied  fpirits  fee  God 
in  paradiie. 

VISITATION,  in  law,  an  aft  of  ju- 
Vo  I..  IV. 
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rifdiftion  whereby  a  fuperior,  or  proper 
officer,  vifits  fome  corporation,  college, 
church,  or  other  public  or  private  home, 
to  lee  that  the  laws  and  regulations  there¬ 
of  be  duly  obferved.  Among  us  vifita- 
Uon  is  that  office  performed  by  the  bifhop 
in  every  diocefe  once  in  three  years,  or 
by  the  archdeacon  every  year,  by  vifning 
the  churches  and  their  reftors  throughout 
the  whole  diocefe,  See. 

VISUAL,  fomething  belonging  to  vi¬ 
fion. 

VITAL,  in  phifiology,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  miniilers  principally  to 
the  conflitutuig  or  maintaining  of  life  in 
the  bodies  of  animals  :  thus,  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  brain  are  called  vital  parts ; 
and  thole  operations  of  thefe  parts, 
whereby  the  life  of  animals  is  maintain¬ 
ed,  are  called  vital  fundlions. 

VITRIFICATION,  in  chemiftry,  the 
converting  a  body  into  glafs,  by  means 
of  fire.  See  Glafs. 

Of  all  bodies,  fern-afhes,  fand,  peb¬ 
bles,  &c.  vitrify  the  moft  readily;  and 
accordingly,  it  is  of  thefe  that  glafs  is 
principally  made. 

VIIRIOL,  Vitriolum ,  a  faline  cryftal- 
line  concrete,  compofed  of  metal  united 
with  a  certain  acid  called  the  vitriolic 
acid.  There  are  three  metals  with  which 
this  acid  is  found  naturally  combined, 
zinc,  copper,  and  iron  :  with  the  fir  ft 
it  forms  a  white,  with  the  fecond  a  blue, 
and  with  the  third  a  green  fait. 

VITRIOL  A  TED,  among  chemifls, 
fomething  that  has  vitriol  infufed  in  it. 

VITRIOLIC,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  abounds  with,  or  partakes  of, 
the  nature  of  vitriol  ;  thus  iuch  foltile 
bodies  as  contain  vitriol,  are  called  vitri¬ 
olic  minerals,  or  ores  of  vitriol  ;  as  the 
pyrites,  chalcitis,  mify,  fory,  mclanteria, 
marcafites,  Sec. 

VITTA,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the 
amnios  which  Hicks  to  an  infant’s  head, 
when  juft  born. 

VITUS’s  Dance  Chorea  SanEli  V\ux 
in  medicine,  a  fort  of  convulfion,  which 
boys  and  girls  are  fubjeft  to,  from  the  age 
of  ten  years,  to  the  time  of  puberty  :  it 
difeevers  itfelf  firft  by  a  kind  of  lame- 
nefs,  or  an  in  (lability  of  one  of  the  legs, 
which  they  draw  after  them  in  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  manner  ;  nor  can  they  hold  the  arm 
of  the  fame  fide  ftill  for  a  moment  ;  and 
befqre  they  can  bring  a  cup  to  their 
mouth,  they  life  a  thoufand  odd  geftic'u- 
lations.  In  a  convulfive  paroxyfm,  the 
limbs  are  flrongly  agitated  ;  the  hands 
are  fometimes  put  behind  them,  and  foon 
3  F  alter 
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after  they  feem  to  be  beating  the  air; 
and  their  legs  will  be  drawn  hither  and 
thither,  as  if  they  were  dancing  fome 
antic  dance. 

VI V  a  Voc  e,  a  Latin  phrafe  frequent¬ 
ly  tiled  in  Erglifh  writers,  and  literally 
fignifying  by  word  of  mouth. 

VIVIFIC A  1'ION,  in  medicine,  the 
art  of  vivifying  ;  that  is,  of  contributing 
to  the  action  that  gives  life,  or  main¬ 
tains  life. 

VIVIPAROUS,  Vhnparus ,  in  natural 
hiflory,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  ani¬ 
mals  as  bring  forth  their  young  alive  and 
perfect,  in  contradiftintflion  to  them  that 
lay  eggs,  which  are  called  oviparous  ani¬ 
mals. 

VIVO,  in  architecture,  the  fliaft  or 
full  of  a  column. 

The  term  is  alfo  tiled  in  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  fenfe  for  the  naked  of  a  column,  or 
other  part. 

ULCER,  Ulcus ,  in  furgery,  a  folution 
of  the  foft  parts  of  our  bodies,  together 
with  the  fkin,  produced  by  fome  internal 
caufe,  as  an  inflammation,  abfeefs,  or 
acrimonious  humours.  But  wounds  which 
become  inveterate,  and  even  contufions, 
when  difficult  of  cure,  come  within  this 
definition,  and  pals,  at  length,  into  ul¬ 
cers,  and  are  commonly  fo  called. 

ULCERATION,  or  Ex  ulcera¬ 
tion,  in  furgery,  a  little  hole  in  the 
fkin,  cauled  by  an  ulcer. 

ULIGINOUS,  in  agriculture,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  a  moift,  moorifh,  and 
fenny  foil. 

ULLAGE,  in  gauging,  is  fo  much  of 
a  calk,  or  other  vefiel,  as  it  wants  of 
being  full.  See  Gauging. 

ULMUS,  the  elm,  in  botany.  See  Elm. 

ULNA,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  bones 
of  the  fore-arm,  reaching  from  the  eibow 
to  the  wrifl :  it  is  big  at  its  upper  extre¬ 
mity,  and  grows  gradually  fmaller  to¬ 
wards  its  lower  end. 

Ulna,  an  ell.  See  the  articles  Ell 
and  Ms  a  fur  e. 

ULNARIS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
two  mufcles  of  the  carpus,  or  hand  ;  one 
called  ulnaris  internus,  which  is  a  flexor 
mufcle  terminating  in  the  internal  officle 
of  the  carpus;  and  the  other,  called  ul¬ 
naris  externus,  is  an  extenfor  mufcle, 
terminating  in  the  metacarpal  bone  that 
fupports  the  little  finger. 

ULTRAMARINE,  a  beautiful  blue 
colour  ufed  by  the  painters  prepared  from 
lapis  lazuli,  by  calcination.  See  Lazuli. 

ULTRAMUNDANE,  beyond  the 
world  ;  is  that  part  of  the  univerle  fup-  j 
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pofed  to  be  without,  or  beyond,  the  II. 
mits  of  our  world,  or  fyflem. 

ULVA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  water 
plants,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia 
clafs  ;  the  frudlifications  of  which  are  dif- 
pofed  in  membranous  bladders,  without 
the  leaf. 

UMBEL,  Umbel! a,  among  botanifls,  is 
the  extremity  of  a  Balk  or  branch  divided 
into  feveral  peduncles,  or  rays,  beginning 
from  the  fame  point,  and  opening  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  an  inverted 
cone. 

UMBELLIFEROUS  Plants,  thofe 
whofe  flowers  are  produced  in  an  umbel, 
on  the  top  of  the  Balks,  fomewhat  re- 
prefenting  an  umbrella. 

UMBER,  orUMjjRE,  amongpainters, 
&c.  a  kind  of  dry  dufky-coloured  earth, 
which  diluted  with  water,  ferves  to  make 
a  dark  brown  colour,  ufually  called  with 
us,  a  hair  colour.  It  is  called  umber, 
from  umbra,  a  fhadow,  as  (erring  chiefly 
for  the  (hading  of  objects  ;  or,  rather, 
from  Umbria,  a  country  of  Italy,  whence 
it  is  ufed  to  be  brought. 

UMBILICAL,  among  anatomifls, 
fomething  relating  to  the  umbilicus,  or 
navel. 

Umbilical  Points,  in  mathema¬ 
tics,  the  fame  with  foci.  Bee  Focus 

UMBILICUS,  the  naval,  in  anatomy. 

UMBRE,  of  Umber,  among  painters. 
See  Umber. 

UMPIRE,  a  third  perfon  chofen  to 
decide  a  controverfy  left  to  arbitration. 
See  Arbitration 

UNCASING,  among  fportfmen,  fig- 
nifies  the  cutting  up,  or  flaying  of  a  fox. 

UNCI./E,  in  algebra,  the  numbers  pre¬ 
fixed  before  the  letters  of  the  members  of 
any  power  produced  from  a  binomial,  re- 
(idual,  or  multinomial  root.  Thus,  in 
the  fourth  power  of  a  +  b,  viz.  <2+4-4 
a  3b  -j-  6  a  2  b  2  -j-  4  ab  3  -{"  6  +  ,  the  un- 
cise  are  4,  6,  4 ;  being  the  fame  with 
what  others  call  co-efficients. 

UNCTION,  UnStio,  the  add  T  anoint¬ 
ing  or  rubbing  with  oil,  or  otner  fatty 
matter. 

The  cure  of  divers  wounds,  ulcers,  &c. 
greatly  depend  upon  repeated  undiions 
with  oil,  unguents,  cerates,  &c.  For  the 
mercurial  undlion  applied  to  bring  on  a 
falivation,  fee  Sulivation. 

Unction,  in  matters  of  religion,  is 
ufed  for  the  charafler  conferred  on  facrcd 
things,  by  anointing  them  w  it h  oil. 

'1  he  Romi(h  church  has  advanced  ex¬ 
treme  unction  to  the  dignity  of  a  facra- 
ment.  It  is  adminiBered  to  none  but 

fuch 
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inch  as  arc  afflifted  with  fome  mortal  dif- 
eafe,  or  arc  in  a  decrepit  age.  It  is  re¬ 
futed  to  impenitent  perfons,  as  alfo  to 
criminals  fentenced  to  die,  becaufe  they 
are  not  in  a  date  of  death  by  difeafe  or 
any  other  infirmity.  The  parts  to  be 
anointed  are,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nof- 
trils,  the  mouth,  the  hands,  the  feet,  and 
the  reins  :  but  men  only  are  anointed  in 
the  part  lad  mentioned.  The  laity  are 
anointed  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  ;  but 
priefts  on  the  back  of  it,  b.  caule  the  palms 
of  their  hands  have  been  already  confe- 
crated  by  ordination. 

When  a  dying  perfon  is  to  receive  the 
facrament  of  extreme  unftion,  the  pried 
prepares  feven  balls  of  cotton  to  wipe  the 
parts  anointed ;  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  to 
rub  his  fingers  with,  water  to  wafh  them, 
a  napkin  to  wipe  them,  and  a  taper  to 
light  him  during  the  ceremony.  In  en¬ 
tering  the  fick  perfon’s  apartment,  he 
bids  peace  to  the  houfe,  and,  having  fet 
down  the  veflel  of  holy  oil  on  the  table, 
he  gives  the  dying  perfon  the  crofs  to  kif's. 
Then  he  fprinkles  him  with  holy  water, 
and  exhorts  him  to  repentance  and  con- 
feffion  of  his  fins.  Before  the  ceremony 
of  anointing  is  performed,  all  the  perfons 
prefent  fall  down  upon  their  knees,  and 
repeat  the  penitential  pfalms  and  litanies, 
Then  the  unftion  is  performed  in  this 
manner  :  the  pried  dips  the  thumb  of 
his  right  hand,  and  lometimes  a  little 
ipatula,  into  the  veflel,  and  anoints  there¬ 
with  the  above-mentioned  parts  in  the 
form  of  a  crofs.  The  clerk  lights  him 
with  a  confecrated  taper,  and  holds  a  ba- 
lon  or  difh  in  which  the  pieces  of  cotton 
are  laid.  The  pried  begins  with  anoint¬ 
ing  the  fick  man’s  eyes,  faying,  “  May 
God,  by  his  holy  anointing  pardon  you 
the  fins  you  have  committed  by  the  eyes:” 
In  like  manner  he  proceeds  to  the  other 
parts,  changing  the  form  of  words  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  part  he  anoints.  The  anoint 
ing  being  ended,  the  pried  repeats  fome 
prayers,  and,  when  he  goes  away  leaves 
a  crucifix  with  the  fick  perfon,  that  the 
fight  of  the  dying  Saviour  may  adminider 
fome  confolation  to  him. 

UNDECAGON,  is  a  regular  polygon, 
of  eleven  fidcs.  See  Polygon. 

UNDERSTANDING,  is  defined  by 
the  Peripatetics  to  be  a  faculty  of  the  rea- 
l'onableibul,  converfant  about  intelligible 
things,  conlidered  as  intelligible. 

Understanding  is  alfo  ufed  for 
the  aft,  exercife,  or  exertion,  of  this  fa¬ 
culty,  or  the  aftiou  whereby  the  mind 
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knows  things,  or  reprefents  them  in  ide^ 
to  itfelf. 

UNDERTAKERS,  were  anciently 
fuch  perfons  as  were  employed  by  the 
king’s  purveyors,  and  afted  as  their  de¬ 
puties.  At  prefent  the  name  is  chiefly 
uled  for  upholders,  or  perfons  who  fur- 
nifii  out  funerals,  and  alfo  for  fuch  who 
undertake  any  great  work. 

UNDERWOOD,  coppice,  or  any 
wood  that  is  not  accounted  timber. 

UNDULATION,  in  phyfics,  a  kind 
of  tremulous  motion  or  vibration  ob- 
fervable  in  a  liquid,  whereby  it  alternately 
rifes  and  falls  like  the  waves  of  the  fea. 

UN'GU EN T,  or  Oint m  e  n  t ,  Un- 
guentum ,  in  medicine  and  Purge ry,  a  topi¬ 
cal  remedy  or  compofition,  chiefly  ufed  in 
the  drefling  of  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Unguents  are  divided  into  Ample  and 
compound,  though  it  fo  happens  that 
fome  of  the  former  are  confiderably  com¬ 
pounded;  and  amongd  the  latter  there 
are  fome  Ample  unguents,  and  others  ve¬ 
ry  little  compounded.  Unguents,  lini¬ 
ments,  and  cerates,  are  external  forms 
applied  on  divers  parts  of  the  body,  both 
to  cure,  to  eafe,  and  to  relieve  them, 
i  hefe  only  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
confidence;  with  regard  to  which,  un¬ 
guents  hold  the  medium,  being  differ 
han  liniments,  but  fofter  than  cerates. 
Oils  are  the  balls  of  all  the  three,  to 
which  are  added  wax,  axungia,  and  fevc- 
rai  parts  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals, 
both  on  account  of  the  virtues  they  fur- 
nilh,  and  to  give  a  confidence  to  the  oils, 
and  to  keep  them  longer  on  the  part, 
that  they  may  have  more  time  to  aft. 
flee  Ce  ate  and  Liniment. 

UNGUIS,  a  Latin  term,  dignifying  a 
nail  of  the  hand  or  foot. 

Unguis  Pannus,  or  Pterigium, 
in  medicine  and  furgery,  a  preternatural 
membrane  formed  npan  the  coats  of  the 
eye,  fo  as  to  extend  itfelf  over  the  cornea 
and  pupil,  and  obdruft  the  light. 

Unguis,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to 
two  bones  of  the  nofe,  being  as  thin  as 
feales,  and  refembling  the  nail ;  whence 
their  name. 

Unguis,  among  botanids,  the  nar¬ 
row  part  where  the  petals  are  infer  ted, 
when  feveral  go  to  make  up  the  flower, 
as  die  broader  part  towards  the  end  is 

called  braftea.  . 

UNGULA,  in  geometry,  the  feftion 

of  a  cylinder  cut  on  by  a  plane  palling 
obliquely  through  the  plane  of  the  bale 
and  part  of  the  cylindric  furface. 

■>  f  z  UNI* 
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UNICORN,  an  animal,  famous  among 
the  ancients,  but  looked  on  by  the  mo¬ 
derns  as  fabulous,  denominated  from  its 
diilingu idling  characteriflic  of  having  one 
horn  only,  which  is  reprefented  as  five 
palms  long,  and  growing  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  it  is  alfo  faid  to  be 
about  the  fize  of  a  horfe  :  its  hair  diort, 
and  of  a  darkifii  brown  colour,  very  timo¬ 
rous,  and  therefore  keeping  moftiy  in  the 
woods.  Some  will  have  it  an  amphibi¬ 
ous  afiimal,  and  its  horn  moveable  at 
pleafure. 

1  he  unicorn  is  one  of  the  fupporters  of 
the  Britifh  arms.  It  is  reprefented  by 
heralds  pafifant,  and  fometimes  rampant. 
When  in  this  lad  afiion,  as  in  the  Britifh 
arms,  it  is  properly  faid  to  be  faillant. 
Argent,*  an  unicorn  fejant  fable,  armed 
and  unguled,  or,  borne  by  the  name  of 
Harding. 

Unicorn-Fish,  in  natural  hidory, 
the  name  of  a  fidi  of  the  whale  kind,  re¬ 
markable  for  having  a  horn  growing  out 
in  its  nofe,  in  the  manner  of  the  fuppofed 
unicorn’s  horn,  as  defended  by  many  too 
credulous  authors. 

UNIFORM  denotes  a  thing  to  be  fimi- 
lar,  or  confident,  either  with  another 
thing,  or  with  itfelf.  in  refpecfr  of  figure, 
fh'ufture,  proportion,  and  the  like  ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  dands  oppofed  todifform. 

UNIFORMITY,  a  hmilitude,  or  re- 
fe  mb  lance,  between  the  parts  of  a  whole  ; 
fuch  is  that  we  meet  with  in  figures  of 
many  fidcs  and  angles  refpeftively  equal, 
and  anfwerable  to  each  other. 

UNION,  ajunftion,  coalition,  or-af- 
femblage  of  two  or  more  different  things 
in  one. 

Union,  among ’  painters,  exprelfes  a 
fymmetry  and  agreement  between  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  a  painting. 

Union,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  de¬ 
notes  a  combining  or  coniolidaiing  of  two 
churches  into  one  :  there  are  two  kinds  of 
this  union,  as  when  one  church  is  made 
fubjedft  to  another,  and  one  parfon  is  made 
retdor  of  both  ;  and  where  a  conventual 
church  is  made  a  cathedral. 

Union,  or  The  Union,  by  way  of 
eminence,  is  more  particularly  uled-to  ex- 
prefs  the  aft  whereby  the  two  ftparate 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
incorporated  into  one,  under  the  title  of 
the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain.  This 
happy  union,  in  vain  attempted  by  king 
James  I.  was  at  length  effedied  in  the  year 
y  707,  by  the  general  content  of  the  queen 
the  e hates  of  each  realm.  'I  he  chief 
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articles  of  this  union  are,  That  the  tw© 
kingdoms  fhould  be  united  into  one  king¬ 
dom,  by  the  name  of  Great-Britain  :  that 
they,  in  confequence  thereof,  be  repre¬ 
fented  by  one  parliament,  of  which  fix- 
teen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners  are 
to  be  elefted  for  Scotland,  and  have  the 
fame  privileges  with  thofe  of  England  : 
that  the  fubjects  of  either  nation  fhall 
have  equal  freedom  of  trad,  and  be  liable 
to  the  fame  cuftoms,  and  the  like  laws  for 
public  government,  &c.  The  kirk,  or 
church  of  Scotland,  is  confirmed  ;  and 
the  courts  of  ju dice  are  to  remain  the  fame 
as  they  were  before  the  union,  yet  fubjedt 
to  regulation,  See.  A  court  of  exchequer 
is  alfo  eredfed  in  Scotland,  to  be  a  court 
of  record,  revenue,  and  judicature  for 
ever  ;  and  barons  of  the  faid  court  are  ap¬ 
pointed,  who  lhall  be  the  judges  there, 
&c. 

UNISON,  in  mufic,  the  effect  of  two 
founds  which  are  equal  in  degree  of  tune, 
or  in  point  of  gravity  ana  acutenefs. 

UNIT,  Unite,  or  Unity,  in  arith-r 
metic,  the  number  one,  or  one  fingle  in¬ 
dividual  part  of  dtferete  quantity. 

UNITY,  in  poetry. — -The  critics  re¬ 
quire  three  unities  to  be  obferved  in  every 
regular  play,  viz.  thofe  of  adlion,  time, 
and  place. 

Unity,  the  abBrafl,  or  quality, 
which  con fHtutes,  or  denominates,  a 
thing  union,  or  one. 

Unity,  among  divines. — The  Ro- 
manifls  and  the  reformed  dlfpute,  whe¬ 
ther  or  no  the  church  be  one  fingle  body, 
all  the  numbers  of  which  are  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  either  really,  or  in  inclination  ;  fq 
that  whatever  does  not  appertain  to  that 
body,  is  no  part  of  the  church  :  which  is 
what  they  call  the^unify  of  the  church  ; 
and  which  the  Romani  if  s  maintain  to  be 
restrained  to  one  fingle  fociety,  or  one 
communion,  under  one  vifible  head  ;  and 
out  of  which  the  proteftants  are  ex¬ 
cluded  ! 

UNIVALVE  Shells,  in  natural  hiflory, 
a  term  ufed  to  exp  refs  one  of  the  three 
general  claffes  of  fbell-fifh  ;  the  other  two 
are  the  bivalves  and  multivalves.  The 
univalve  fhclls  are  thofe  whith  confiftonly 
of  one  piece,  not  of  two  or  m,ore  joined 
together. 

UNIVERSAL,  fomething  common  to 
many  things  ;  or  it  is  one  thing  belonging 
to  manv,  or  all  things. 

UNIVERSALITY,  that  quality 
which  denominates /a  thing  univerfal. 
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UNIVERSE,  a  collective  name,  figni- 
fying  the  whole  world,  or  the  affemblage 
of  heaven  and  earth  with  all  things  there¬ 
in. 

UNIVERSITY,  a  collective  term,  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  afiemblage  of  feveral  colleges, 
eftablifhed  in  a  city,  or  out-town,  wherein 
are  profelTors  in  the  feveral  fciences,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  teach  them  to  ftudents  ;  and 
where  degrees  or  certificates  of  (tudy  in 
the  divers  faculties  are  taken  up.  In  each 
univerfity  four  faculties  are  ufually 
taught ;  theology,  medicine,  law,  and  the 
arts  and  fciences.  They  are  called  uni- 
verfities,  or  univerfal  fchools,  becaufe  the 
four  faculties  are  fuppofed  to  take  in  the 
whole  compafs  of  ftudy. 

In  the  eye  of  the  law,  an  univerfity  is 
held  a  mere  lay  body,  or  community;  \ 
though,  in  reality,  it  be  a  mixed  body,  1 
compofed  partly  of  laymen,  and  partly  of 
ecclefi allies.  Univerfities  had  their  firfl 
rife  in  the  Xilth  and  Xlllth  centuries. 
Thofe  of  Paris  and  Bologna  pretend  to  be 
the  fir  11  that  were  fet  on  foot ;  but  then 
they  were  on  a  different  footing  from  the 
univerfitics  among  us.  Our  own  univer- 
fities,  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  feem  en¬ 
titled  to  the  greateft  antiquity  of  any  in 
the  world;  and  Baliol  and  Merton  col¬ 
leges,  in  Oxford,  and  St.  Peter’s  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  all  made  colleges  in  the  Xlllth 
century,  may  be  faid  to  be  the  firft  regu¬ 
lar  endowments  of  this  kind  in  Europe. 
For  though  Univerfity  college  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  had  been  a  place  for  Undents  ever 
fince  the  year  872.,  yet  this,  like  many  of 
the  ancient  colleges  beyond  fea,  and  Ley¬ 
den  to  this  day,  was  no  proper  college ; 
but  the  ftudents,  without  any  diftinCtion 
of  habit,  lived  in  citizens  houfes,  having 
only  meeting  places  to  hear  lectures  and 
difputes.  In  after  times,  there  were 
fioufes  built  for  the  lludents  to  live  in  fo- 
ciety ;  only  each  te  be  at  his  own  charge, 
as  in  the  inns  of  court  :  thefe,  at  firfl, 
were  called  inns,  but  now  halls.  At  laid, 
plentiful  revenus  were  fettled  on  feveral 
of  thefe  halls,  to  maintain  the  ftudents  in 
diet,  apparel,  &c.  and  thefe  were  called 
colleges.  See  Callege. 

UNI  VOCAL,  in  the  fchools,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  two  or  more  names,  or  terms, 
that  have  but  one  fignification,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  equivocal,  which  is  where  one 
term  has  two  or  more  fignifications. 

UNLAWFUL,  illegal,  fomething  pro¬ 
hibited  by,  or  contrary  to,  the  terms  of 
law,  either  divine  or  human. 

Unlawful  Assembly,  the  meet¬ 
ing  nf  three  or  more  perfons  together,  hy 
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force  to  commit  fome  unlawful  aft,  as  to 
afiauit  any  perfon,  to  enter  his  houfe  01- 
land,  Sec.  and  thus  abiding  together, 
whether  they  attempt  the  execution  or  not. 

UNLIMITED,  or  Indetermi¬ 
nate  Problem,  is  fuch  a  one  as  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  infinite  folution. 

UNMOOR,  a  term  ufed  at  fea  :  when 
a  Veftel  which  was  riding  at  anchor 
weighs  the  fame,  or  gets  it  up,  in  order  to 
fail,  they  fay  fhe  is  unmooring, 

VOCABULARY,  in  grammar,  de¬ 
notes  the  collection  of  the  words  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  with  their  fignifications,  otherwife 
called  a  dictionary,  lexicon,  or  nomen¬ 
clature. 

VOCAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  the 
voice  or  fpeech  :  thus  vocal  malic  is  that 
fet  to  words,  efpecially  verfes,  and  to  be 
performed  by  the  voice,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  inftrumental  mafic,  compofed  on¬ 
ly  for  inflrnments,  without  finging.  See 
Vo  ice ,  Verfe,  &c. 

VOCATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  fifth 
(late  or  cafe  of  nouns.  When  we  name' 
the  perfon  we  are  fpeaking  to,  or  addrefs 
ourfelves  to  the  thing  we  are  fpeaking  of, 
as  if  it  were  a  perfon,  the  noun,  or  name, 
requires  a  new  relation,  which  the  Latins 
and  Greeks  exprels  by  a  new  termination, 
called  the  vocative  :  as  from  Dominus ,  a 
Lord,  is  formed  the  vocative  Domine,  q 
Lord.  In  Englifh,  and  moft  of  the 
modern  languages,  the  vocative  is  ex- 
prefTed  in  nouns  that  have  an  article  in 
the  nominative,  by  omitting  that  arti¬ 
cle  ;  as  Lbe  Lord  is  my  hspe  ;  L  rd,  thiu 
art  my  hope  ;  though,  on  many  occafions 
we  ufe  an  interjection. 

VOICE,  Vox ,  a  found  produced  in  the 
throat  and  mouth  of  an  animal,  by  an 
apparatus  of  inftruments  for  that  purpofe. 
See  Sound. 

Voices  are  either  articulate  or  inarticu¬ 
late.  Articulate  voices  are  thofe  of  which 
feveral  confpire  together  to  form  fome  af¬ 
femblage  or  iittle  fyftem  of  founds;  fuch 
are  the  voices  expreffing  the  letters  of  an 
alphabet,  numbers  of  which  joined  to¬ 
gether,  form  Words.  Inarticulate  voices 
are  fuch  as  are  not  organized,  or  afiembkd 
into  words;  fuch  is  the  barking  of  dogs, 
the  braying  of  aftes,  the  hilling  of  fer- 
pents,  the  finging  of  birds,  See. 

The  formation  of  the  human  voice, 
with  all  the  varieties  thereof  obferved  in 
fpeach,  malic,  See.  makes  a  very  curious 
article  of  inquiry;  and  the  apparatus  and 
organifm  of  the  parts  adminiftering  there¬ 
to,  is  fomething  exceedingly  furprizing. 
Thofe  parts  are  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe, 
1  thro’ 
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thro’  which  the  air  palTcs  and  repafles  in¬ 
to  the  lungs  ;  the  larynx,  which  is  a  Short 
cylindric  canal  at  the  head  of  the  trachea; 
and  the  glottis,  which  is  a  little  oval  cleft 
or  chink  left  between  two  femi-circular 
membranes,  ftrctched  horizontal! v  with- 
inhale  the  larynx  ;  which  membranes, 
though  capable  of  joining  dole  together, 
do  generally  leave  an  interval,  either 
greater  or  lefs,  between  them,  called  the 
glottis. 

Voice,  in  grammar,  a  circum fiance 
in  verbs,  whereby  they  come  to  be  confi¬ 
de  red  as  either. active  or  paftive  i.  e.  either 
expreffing  an  action  impreffed  on  aao- 
elrer  fubjeci,  as,  I  beat,  or  receiving  it 
from  another,  as,  /  am  beaten. 

The  Greeks  have  a  third  voice,  the 
medial  voice,  thus  denominated,  becaufc 
it  has  fometimes  an  aeftive  and  fom  times 
as.  pa  111  ve  fignification  :  though  generally 
it  is  of  an  adtive  fignification. 

Vo i  c -E  in  matters  of  cleft  ion,  denotes 
a  vote  or  ftiffrage. 

VOIDANCE,  or  Vacancy,  in  the 
canon  law,  a  want  of  an  incumbent  upon 
a  benefice,  8c c. 

VOIDER,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  or¬ 
dinaries  whofie  figure  is  much  like  that  of 
a  Salk  or  ftanch,  only  that  it  does  not 
bend  fo  much. 

VOIDING,  or  Evacuating,  in 

medicine.  See  Evacuation. 

V  O  L,  among  heralds,  fignifies  the 
two  wings  of  a  fowl  joined  together, 
borne  in  armoury  as  being  the  whole  that 
makes  the  flight.  Accordingly,  a  demi- 
vol  is  a  fingle  wing. 

VGLA,  the  palm,  or  infide  of  the 
baud,  comprehended  between  the  fingers 
and  the  wrift. 

VOLANT,  In  heraldry,  is  when  a  bird 
in  a  coat  of  arms  is  drawn  flying,  or  hav¬ 
ing  its  wings  fipread  open. 

VOLATILE,  in  phyfics,  is  commonly 
nfed  to  denote  a  mixed  body  whole  inte¬ 
gral  parts  are  eafily  diffipated  by  fire  or 
jh:at ;  but  it  is  more  properly  ufed  for 
bodies  whofe  elements  or  firft  component 
parts  are  eafily  (tparated  from  each  other, 
and  difperfeei  in  air. 

VOLATILISATION,  or  Volatili¬ 
zation,  the  ae't  ofrendering  fixed  bodies 
volatile,  or  of  refolving  them  by  fire  into 
a  fine  fubtile  vapour  or  fpirit,  which  eafi¬ 
ly  difilpates  and  flies  away.  All  bodies, 
even  the  molt  fixed,  as  gold,  may  be  vo 
latilized ;  either  of  themlelves,  or  with 
the  admixture  of  fiome  volatile  fnbltance, 
©r  fpirit,  by  difti'lafion  or  ihblimation . 

VOLLEY,  a  military  iaiute,  made  by 
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I  discharging  a  great  number  of  fire-arms 
i  at  the  lame  time. 

VOLT,  or  Volte,  in  the  manege,  a 
;  round  or  circular  tread;  and  hence,  by 
I  the  phrufe,  to  make  volts,  is  underftood  a 
j  nait  of  two  treads*  made  by  a  horle  going 
j  fidevi  ays  round  a  center,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  thefe  two  treads  make  parallel 
tradts,  one  larger,  made  by  the  fore- feet, 
and  another  fmaller,  made  by  the  hind- 
feet,  the  croud  approaching  towards  the 
center,  and  the  Ihoulders  bearing  outwards. 

VOLUME,  in  matters  of  literature,  a 
book,  or  writing,  of  a  juft  bulk  to  be 
bound  by  itfclf.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  volvtre,  to  roll  up;  the 
ancient  manner  of  making  up  books  be¬ 
ing  i it  roils  of  bark  or  parchment. 

VOLUNTARY,  -in  mufic,  a  piece 
played  by  a  mufician,  extempore,  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  fancy.  This  is  often  ufed  be¬ 
fore  he  begins  to  fet  himlelf  to  play  airy 
particular  compofition,  to  try  the  inftru- 
ment,  and  to  lead  him  into  the  key  of  the 
piece  he  intends  to  perform. 

VOLUN  I  E  ERS  in  the  military  art, 
perfons  who,  of  {heir  own  accord,  and  at 
their  own  expence,  fer.ve  in  the  army. 

V©  LUTA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus 
of  univalve  Ihells.  with  an  oblong  mouth, 
a  clavicle  fometimes  eredf  and  fometimes 
dt  prefied,  and  fometimes  coronated  at  top. 

i'o  this  genus  belong  the  admiral  Ificlls, 
tiger  ihells.  See. 

VOLUTK,  Vobuta ,  in  architefhrre,  a 
kind  of  fpiral  fcroll,  ufed  in  the  Ionic 
and  Compolite  capital  :  whereof  it  makes 
the  principal  charadleriftic  and  ornament, 

VOMIT,  or  Emetic,  in  pharmacy. 
See  Erratic. 

VOMITING,  in  medicine,  a  retro¬ 
grade  fpafmodic  motion  of  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  oefophagus,  ftomach,  and 
inteftines,  attended  with  ftrong  convul- 
fions  of  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  and 
diaphragm,  which,  when  gentle,  create 
a  naulea,  when  violent,  a  vomiting, 
Fhefe  con vu hive  diforders  proceed  from 
the  immoderate  quantity  or  acrimony  of 
the  food  ;  from  poifons  ;  from  l'ome  in¬ 
jury  of  the  brain,  as  a  wound,  contufion, 
compreflion,  or  inflammation  of  that 
part,  from  an  inflammation  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  ftomach,  inteftines,  fpleen,  li¬ 
ver,  kidneys,  pancreas,  or  mefentcry ; 
from  an  irritation  of  the  gula  ;  from  a 
diforderly  motion  of  the  fpirits,  by  unac- 
cuftomed  agitations  in  a  coach,  fh ip,  or 
otherwife,  or  from  the  idea  of  fume  thing 
naufipus. 

]  The  two  principal  curative  indications 
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to  beobferved  are,  firft,  to  quiet  and  com- 
poi'e  the  convulfive  and  unruly  motion  of 
the  (lomach  :  and,  fecondly,  to  oppofe 
and  iubdue  the  material  caul’es  of  the  dif 
-order. 

VORTEX,  in  meteorology,  a  whirl 
wind,  or  hidden,  rapid  or  violent  motion 
of  the  air  in  gyres  or  circles. 

Vortex  is  alio  ufed  for  an  eddy  or 
whirlpool;  or  a  body  of  water  in  certain 
feas  or  rivers,  which  runs  rapidly  around, 
forming  a  fort  of  cavity  in  the  middle. 

VOTE,  the  fufFrage  or  refolve  of  each 
of  the  members  of  an  afTembly.  where 
any  affair  is  to  be  carried  by  a  majority  ; 
but  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  reffolves 
of  the  members  of  either  houfe  of  parlia¬ 
ment.-  See  Parliament. 

VOUCHER,  in  law,  is  a  perffon  called 
into  court,  to  make  good  another's  war¬ 
ranty,  who  is  either  to  defend  the  right 
againfl  the  demandant,  or  yield  him  other 
lands  to  the  value,  <kc. 

This  extends  to  lands  or  tenements  of 
freehold  or  inheritance,  but  not  to  any 
thing  perfonal  or  mixed. 

Voucher  alio  fignifies  a  receipt  or  ac¬ 
quittance  in  cafes  of  account. 

VOW,  a  folemn  and  religious  promife, 
or  oath. 

The  ufe  of  vows  is  found  in  moff:  re¬ 
ligions.  They  made  a  confiderafalc  part 
of  the  pagan  worfhip  ;  being  made,  either 
in  confequence  of  fbme  deliverance,  under 
fome  prefhng  neceffity,  or  for  the  fuccefs 
of  fome  enterprize. 

Pilgrimages,  and  other  afts  of  devo¬ 
tion,  among  Chriftians,  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  undertaken  in  confequence  of  vows  ; 
and  the  monadic  life  is  fupported  thereby, 
the  religious  obliging  them  {elves,  byr  fo¬ 
lemn  vows,  to  challity,  poverty,  obe¬ 
dience,  and  other  obfervances.  The 
praftice  of  devoting  one’s  felf  to  the  for- 
vice  of  fome  faint  was  formerly  much  in 
vogue,  and  is  ftiil  praftifed  in  feveial  ca¬ 
tholic  countries.  A  yearly  tribute  was 
paid  to  the  patron-faint ;  and  the  vaflal 
often  bound  himfelf  and  his  whole  pof- 
teriry,  or  at  lead;  his  children. 

VQWEI.,  in  grammar,  a  letter  which 
affords  a  complete  found  of  itfelf,  or  a  let¬ 
ter  fo  ffmple  as  only  to  need  a  bare  open¬ 
ing  of  the  mouth  to  make  it  heard,  and 
to  form  a  diflinft  voice. 

The  vowels  are  fix  in  number,  viz.  A, 
£,  I,  O,  U,  Y,  and  are  called  vowels  in 
eontradifiinftion  to  certain  other  letters, 
which,  depending  on  a  particular  appli¬ 
cation  of  fome  part  of  the  month,  as  the 
teeth,,  iips,  or  palate,  can  make  no  per 
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feT  found  without  an  opening  of  the 
mouth,  that  is,  without  the  addition  of 
a  vowel,  and  therefore  called  con fon ants. 
Grammarians  reckon  alio  eight  fterai- 
vowels,  viz.  F,  H,  L,  M,  N,  R,  S,  Z,  fo 
denominated  becaufe  they  approach  nearer 
a  vowel  in  (he  pronunciation.  Of  theft: 
femi-vowels  four,  viz.  L,  M,  N,  R,  are 
called  liquids. 

UPRIGHT,  in  architefture,  a  repre- 
fentation  or  draught  of  the  front  of  a 
building,  called  alio  an  elevation  or  or¬ 
thography. 

Upright,  in  heraldy,  is  ufed  in  ref- 
peft  of  fheil  fifties,  as  crevices,  &c.  when 
(landing  ere  ft  in  a  coat.  Inafmuch  as 
they  w  ant  fins,  they  cannot,  according  to 
Guillim,  be  properly  faid  to  be  haunant; 
that  being  a  term  appropriated  to  fonly 
fifties.  , 

URACHUS,  in  anatomy,  a  membra¬ 
nous  canal  in  the  foetus  of  quadiupeds  in 
general,  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  extended 
immediately  from  the  fundds  of  the  ft ‘ad¬ 
der  to  the  navel,  and  after  palling  thro" 
this,  it  is  by  degrees  enlarged,  and  makes 
its  way  into  the  allantois  at  right  angles 
each  way,  or  nearly  lb,  and  conveys  the 
urine  from  the  bladder  into  the  cavity  of 
this  membrane. 

URDE',  or  Urdee,  in-  heraldry.  A 
crofts  urdee  feems  to  be  the  lame  with 
what  we  otherwife  call  chleche,  or  chlc- 
chee. 

URETERS,  in  anatomy,  two  mem¬ 
branaceous  tubes  or  pipes,  nearly  cylin- 
dricin  figure,  and  of  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  quill:  but  their  diameter  is  very  un¬ 
certain, 

They  arife  from  the  kidneys,  one  from 
each,  and  terminate  in  the  urinary  l  lad¬ 
der.  At  their  origin  in  the  kidneys,  they 
are  expanded  into  the  form  of  a  funnel, 
and  this  expanlion  makes  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidneys. 

URETHRA,  in  anatomy,  a  mem¬ 
branaceous  tube  or.  canal,  of  a  cylindric 
figure,  arifing  from  the  neck  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  and  continued  to  the  pudendum, 
ferving  to  difeharge  and  carry  off  the 
urine  and  femen.  The  length  of  the  ure¬ 
thra  is  very  different  in  bo  lt  foxes.  In 
man  it  is  twelve  or  thirteen  inches,  from 
|  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  extremity 
j  0f  the  glans.  It  is  fit  tinted  in  a  kind  of 
i  narrow  furrow,  formed  between  the  eor- 
|  pora  cavernofa,  in  the  bottom  or  lower 
'  part  of  the  penis.  It  does  not  run  per- 
1  feftly  ftraight,  but  is  bent  in  a  very  fin- 
gular  manner.  Its  -cavity  is  as  large  as 


-i  that  of  a  Pools  quill. 
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two.  robuft  membranes,  an  exterior  and 
interior  ;  their  fubltance  is  thin  and 
tough,  and  between  them  there  is  a  fpon- 
geous  or  cavernous  matter,  in  which 
iome  authors  pretend  to  have  difcovered 
glands,  but  this  is  uncertain.  The  bulb 
of  the  urethra,  is  that  part  of  it  next  to 
the  proftatas ;  it  is  much  thicker  than  the 
■reft  of  the  tube ;  and  is  about  an  inch 
long,  and  in  feme  meafure  rcfembles  a 
walnut.  It  is  of  a  thick  and  fpongy  tex¬ 
ture.  The  interior  fuface  of  the  urethra 
is  full  of  roundifh  and  oblong  foraminulas 
and  furrows,  out  of  which  there  may  of¬ 
ten  be  prefled  a  thick  vifeous  fluid,  the 
ufe  of  which  is  to  lubricate  the  urethra, 
and  to  defend  it  from  the  acrimony  of 
the  urine.  See  Penis,  8zc.  The  urethra 
or  urinary  pafl'age  in  women,  ufually 
called  meatus  urinarius,  is  fituated  ftraight 
under  the  clitoris,  and  fhews  itfelf  by  a 
little  eminence.  Its  length  is  about  two 
fingers  breadth  ;  its  diameter  is  greater 
than  that  in  man,  but  fomewhat  narrower 
at  the  end  than  ellewhere.  It  is  capable  of 
great  dilatation.  There  are  in  it  certain 
little  duels,  which  convey  to  its  inner 
furface  a  mucous  humour,  for  lubricating 
and  defending  it  from  the  acrimony  of 
the  urine,  like  thole  in  man  ;  but  their 
origin  is  uncertain. 

URINAL,  in  medicine,  a  veflel  fit  to 
receive  and  hold  urine,  and  ufed  accord¬ 
ingly  for  the  convenience  of  fick  perfons. 
It  is  ufually  of  glafs,  and  crooked  ;  and 
fometimes  it  is  filled  with  milk  to  aflwage 
the  pain  of  the  gravel. 

Urinal,  in  chemiftry,  an  oblong 
glafs  veflel,  clofed  for  making  folutions, 
and  (o  called  from  its  refembJance  to  the 
glafles  in  which  urine  is  fet  to  fettle  for 
the  infpcflion  of  the  phyfician.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

URINE,  Urina ,  a  ferous  and  faline 
fluid,  of  a  citron  colour,  feparated  from 
the  blood,  and  carried  by  the  emulgent 
arteries  to  the  kidneys,  from  whence  It 
defeends  to  the  bladder  by  the  ureters, 
and  is,  from  time  to  time,  emitted  thence 
by  the  canal  of  the  urethra. 

For  the  diabetes,  or  that  difeafe  where¬ 
in  the  urine  comes  away  crude,  exceeding 
the  quantity  of  the  liquids  drank,  fee 
Diabetes. 

Urin  e,  in  agriculture,  is  of  excellent 
ufe  as  a  manure.  1  he  experienced  in 
agriculture  and  gardening,  prefer  urine 
for  land,  trees,  &c.  before  dung,  as  pe¬ 
netrating  better  to  the  roots  ;  and  re¬ 
moving  divers  infirmities  of  plants. 
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URINOUS  Salts,  are  the  fame  with 
what  we  otherwife  call  alcali  falts,  or  al- 
calies. 

URN,  a  kind  of  vafe,  of  a  roundifh 
form,  but  biggeft  in  the  middle,  like  the 
common  pitchers,  now  feldom  ufed  but 
in  the  way  of  ornament  over  chimney- 
pieces,  in  buffets,  &c.  The  great  ufe  of 
urns  among  the  ancients  was  to  preferve 
the  afhes  of  the  dead  after  they  were 
burnt ;  for  which  reafon  they  were  called 
cineraria,  and  urnae  cinerarias,  and  were 
placed  fqmetimes  under  the  tombftonc 
whereon  the  epitaph  was  cut,  and  fome- 
times  in  vaults  in  their  own  houfes.  Urns 
were  alfo  ufed  at  their  facrifices  to  put  li¬ 
quid  things  in. 

URSA,  the  Bear,  in  aftronomy,  a 
name  common  to  two  conftellations  of 
the  northern  hemifphere,  near  the  pole, 
diflinguilhed  by  major  and  minor.  The 
urfa  major,  or  the  great  bear,  according 
to  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  confifts  of  thirty- 
five  flars  :  according  to  Tycho’s  of  fifty- 
fix;  but  in  the  Btitannic  catalogue  we 
have  two  hundred  and  fifteen. 

The  urfa  minor,  or  little  bear,  called 
alfo  Charles’s  wain  ;  and  by  the  Greeks 
cynofura  ;  by  its  neighbourhood  to  the 
north  pole,  gives  the  denomination 
bear,  thereto.  Ptolemy  and  Tycho  make 
it  to  confift  of  eight  flars,  but  Flamftead 
of  fourteen. 

URSULINES,  in  church  hiftory,  an 
order  of  nuns,  founded  originally  by  St. 
Angela  of  Brefcia,  in  the  year  1537,  and 
fo  called  from  St.  Urfula,  to  whom  they 
were  dedicated. 

URTICA,  Nettle,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  of  the 
apetaious  kind,  being  compofed  only  of 
a  number  of  ftumirta  placed  in  a  cup. 
Thefe  are  barren,  and  the  feeds  grow  on 
other  plants  of  the  fame  fpecies,  which 
have  no  flowers,  and  are  contained  either 
in  round  globules,  or  bivalve  capfules,  or 
in  long  tufts. 

Urtica  Marina ,  in  zoology,  the 
name  of  a  remarkable  genus  of  fiihes,  fo 
called  from  their  afledting  the  fkin,  on 
touching  them,  with  a  painful  fenfation 
like  that  of  flinging  of  nettles. 

USANCE,  Vfo,  in  commerce,  is  a  de¬ 
terminate  time  fixed  for  the  payment  of 
bills  of  exchange,  reckoned  either  from 
the  day  of  the  bills  being  accepted,  or 
from  the  day  of  their  date  ;  and  thus 
called,  becaule  regulated  by  the  ufage  and 
cuftom  of  the  places  whereon  they  are 
;  drawn. 

!  USHER, 
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USHER,  an  officer  or  fervant,  who  has 
the  care  and  dircftion  of  the  dbor  of  a 
court,  hall,  chamber,  or  the  like.  In  the 
king  s  houfhold  there  are  two  gentlemen 
ufhcrs  of  the  privy-chamber,  appointed 
to  attend  the  door,  and  give  entrance  to 
perfons  that  have  admittance  thither; 
four  gentleman- uffiers,  waiters;  and  eight 
gent le m en- u liters,  quarters-waiters  in  or¬ 
dinary. 

Usher,  alfo  Signifies  an  officer  of  the 
court  of  Exchequer,  of  which  there  are 
four  who  attend  the  barons  and  chief 
officers  of  that  court  at  Well  minder,  as 
alfo  juries,  fire  rids,  &c.  at  the  pleafnre  of 
the  court.  There  is  alfo  an  uiher  of  the 
court  of  Chancery. 

Usher  of  the  Black-Rod ,  the  elded  of 
the  gcntlemen-ufhcrs,  daily  waiters  at 
court,  whofe  duty  is  to  bear  the  rod  be¬ 
fore  the  king  at  the  fead  of  St.  George, 
and  other  fblemnities ;  he  lias  alio  the 
keeping  of  the  chapter- houfe  door,  when 
a  chapter  of  the  order  of  the  garter  is  fit¬ 
ting;  and,  in  time  of  parliament,  attends 
the  houfe  of  peers,  and  takes  delinquents 
into  cufrody  He  wears  a  gold  badge, 
embelliihed  with  the  endgns  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter. 

USNEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  mon¬ 
ies,  wholly  deditute  of  leaves,  and  com¬ 
pos’d  only  of  long  flender  filaments,  or 
dalks,  which  are  utuallv  folid,  rigid,  and 
of  a  cylindric  figure.  The  whole  plants 
are  fixed  in  the  manner  of  miiletoe  to  the 
barks  of  trees. 

USQUEBAUGH,  a  drong  compound 
liquor,  chiefly  taken  by  way  of  dram. 

There  are  feveral  different  methods  of 
making  this  liquor;  but  the  following  is 
edeemed  one  <jf  the  bed  :  To  tvvogallons 
of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  put  a  pound 
of  Spanilh-liquorice,  half  a  pound  of  rai¬ 
l-ins  of  the  fun,  four  ounces  of  cm  rants, 
and  three  of  diced  dates,  the  tops  of 
baum,  mint,  favory,  tliyme,  and  the  tops  ( 
or  the  flowers  of  rofemary,  of  each  two 
minces;  cinnamon  and  mace,  well  b'ruif- 
ed,  nutmegs,  antiifeeds,  and  coriander- 
feeds,  bruifed  likewife,  of  each  four  oun 
ees;  of  citron,  or  lemon  and  orange-peel, 
feraped,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  let  all  thefe 
infufe  forty-eight  hours  in  a  warm  place, 
often  fnaking  them  together  :  then  let 
them  Aand  in  a  cool  place  for  a  week  : 
after  which  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  de¬ 
canted  off’,  and  to  it  is  to  be  put  an  equal 
quantity  of  neat  white  port,  and  a  gallon 
of  canary  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  Iweet- 
ened  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  dou¬ 
ble-refined  fugar. 

V  QL  •  IV.  , 
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USTION,  in  pharmacy,  the  preparing 
of  certain  fubdances  by  burning  them. 

USURER,  a  perfon  charged  with  a 
habit  or  aft  of  ufnry.  See  Vfury. 

USURIOUS  Contract,  is  any 
bargan  or  contract,  whereby  a  man  is 
obliged  to  pay  more  filtered  for  money 
than  the  datute  allows. 

USURPATION,  in  law,  an  injurious 
tiling  or  enjoyment  of  a  thing  for  con¬ 
tinuance  of  time,  that  belongs  of  right  to 
another. 

USURY,  Ufura,  in  the  general,  de¬ 
notes  a  gain  or  profit,  which  a  perfon 
makes  of  his  money,  by  lending  the 
fame  ;  or  it  is  an  increafe  of  the  principal, 
exacted  for  the  loan  thereof ;  or  the 
price  a  borrower  gives  for  the  ufe  of  a 
fum  credited  to  him  by  the  lender,  call¬ 
ed  alfo  filtered  ;  and  in  fome  ancient 
datutes,  dry  exchange. 

The  word  ufury  is  generally  taken  in 
an  evil  fenfe,  viz  for  an  unlawful  profit 
which  a  perlon  makes  of  his  money  ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  is,  that  ufury  is  forbidden 
by  the  civil  and  ecclefiadical,  and  even  by 
the  law  of  nature. 

By  dat.  12  Ann.  c.  16.  which  is  called. 
The  Statute  againd  exceffive  Ufurv,  it  is 
ordained,  that  no  perfon  (hall  take  for 
the  loan  of  any  money,  or  other  thing, 
above  the  value  of  five  pounds  for  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  a 
year  ;  and  fo  in  proportion  for  a  greater 
or  lefler  fum  :  and  it  is  declared,  that  all 
bonds,  contrails,  and  aflurances,  made 
for  payment  of  any  principal  fum  to  be 
lent  on  ufury;  above  that  rate,  fiiali  be 
void ;  and  that  whofoever  fiiali  take,  ac¬ 
cept,  or  receive,  by  way  of  corrupt  bar¬ 
gain,  loan,  See.  a  greater  intfereft  than 
that  lad  above-mentioned,  finall  forfeit 
treble  the  value  of  the  money  lent  ;  and 
alfo,  that  feriveners,  folicitors,  and  driv¬ 
ers  of  bargains,  dull  not  take  or  receive  a- 
bove  five  (hillings  for  the  procuring  the- loan 
of  one  hundred  pounds  for  one  year,  on 
pain  'of  forfeiting  twenty  pounds,  &c. 

There  can  be  no  ufury  without  a  loan, 
between  which  and  a  bargain  the  court 
has  didinguifhed  :  and  though  a  perion 
is  to  pay  double  the  fum  borrowed,  &e. 
by  way  of  penalty,  for  the  non-payment 
of  the  principal  debt,  it  is  not  uiury  ;  io 
it  alfo  is  in  refpeft  to  the  grant  of  an  an¬ 
nuity  for  lives,  or  on  condition,  where  it 
exceeds  the  ufual  inter;,  d,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  attending  contra  Us  of  this  kind. 
Even  if  one  lecures  a  large  intered  and 
principal,  and  it  is  at  the  will  of  the  par¬ 
ty  who  is  to  pay  ;  or  where  it  happens 
2  G  til  at 
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that  both  the  principal  money  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  intereft  are  in  hazard,  or  that 
a  perfon  may  have  lei's  than  his  principal ; 
as  when  a  bond  is  made  to  pay  money 
upon  the  return  of  a  fliip  from  fea,  &c. 
either  of  thefe  cafes  are  not  held  to  be 
ufury. 

In  an  aftion  brought  for  ufury,  the 
flatute  made  again  ft  it  mud  be  pleaded  ; 
and  in  pleading  an  ufurious  contrail,  as  a 
bar  to  an  adion,  the  whole  matter  is  to 
be  fet  forth  fpecially,  becaufe  it  lies  with¬ 
in  the  parties  own  privity;  yet  on  an  in¬ 
formation  on  the  flatute  for  making  fuch 
contrail,  it  is  fufficimt  to  mention  the 
corrupt  bargain  generally  ;  becaufe  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  kind  are  fuppofed  to  be  privi¬ 
ly  tranfailed;  and  fuch  information  may 
be  brought  by  a  Itranger.  i  Hawk. 
P .  C .  248. 

Likewife  upon  an  information  on  the 
flatute  again  ft  ufury,  be  that  borrows  the 
money  may  be  a  witnefs,  after  he  has 
paid  the  fame. 

UTENSIL,  Utenfue,  a  little  domeftic 
moveable,  belonging  principally  to  a  kit¬ 
chen  :  fuch  are  pots,  pans,  8zc. 

Utenfils  are  more  particularly  ufed  in 
war,  for  the  moveables  which  the  hoft  is 
obliged  to-furnilh  the  foidiers  quartered 
with  him;  which  are,  a  bed  with  bed¬ 
clothes,  a  pot,  and  a  fpoon. 

UTERINE,  fome thing  belonging  to 
the  uterus,  or  womb  of  a  woman. 

Furor  UTERINUS,  in  medicine,  de¬ 
notes  a  kind  of  madnes,  attended  by  laf- 
civious  fpeeches  and  geftures,  and  an  in¬ 
vincible  inclination  to  venery.  See  Fu¬ 
ror. 

UTERUS,  the  womb,  in  anatomy,  a 
hollow  body,  called  alfo  the  matrix,  of 
a  form  aproaching  to  that  of  a  pear,  fi- 
tuated  between  the  bladder  and  the  rec¬ 
tum,  and  deftin-ed  to  the  office  of  gene¬ 
ration,  for  the  containing  the  foetus.  It 
is  connected  in  the  anterior  part  with  the 
vagina,  and  at  its  laterial  part  by  the  li¬ 
gaments,  lata  and  rotunda,  being  loofe  in 
its  hinder  part, 

U  TILE,  a  Latin  term,  fignifying  pro¬ 
fitable  or  ufefui ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  l'ome- 
times  ufed  by  Englifti  writers. 

*  U  fRECHT,  a  handfome  celebrated 
town  of  the  United  Provinces,  capital  of 
a  province  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  fa¬ 
mous  univerfity..  It  is  large,  well  forti¬ 
fied,  of  a  fquare  fibrin,  and  about  three 
miles  in  circumference,  without  its  four 
fuburbs,  which  are  confiderable.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  churches,  as  alfo 
hofpitals  for  orphans  and  foundlings,  and 
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old  men  and  women.  All  the  avenues 
to  this  city  are  very  hanfome,  and  the 
environs  are  full  of  gardens,  walks,  and 
.groves,  which,  added  to  the  purity  of  the 
air,  render  Utrecht  one  of  the  moft  agree¬ 
able  places  to  live  in,  in  thefe  parts,  and- 
accordingly  a  great  many  people  of  dif- 
timfiion  refort  hither.  Here  the  union- 
of  the  Seven  Provinces  was  begun  in 
1 5^9*  It  is  feated  on  the  ancient  channel: 
of  the  Rhine,  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Aro- 
fterdam.  Long.  zz.  36.  E.  Lat.  52.  8.  N. 

UVEA,  in  anatomy,  the  third  or  ou- 
termoft  coat  of  the  eye.  See  Eye. 

*  VULCAN, in  pagan  worfhip,the  god*' 
of  fire,  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and  u'as  fo  remarkably  deformed,  that  his^ 
father  threw  him  down  from  heaven  to 
the  ifte  of  Lemnos;  in  which  fall  he  broke 
his  leg  :  he  there  fet  up  his  forge  and 
taught  men  how  to  foften  and  polifh 
brafs  and  iron.  Thence  he  removed  to 
the  Liparian  iftes,  near  Sicily,  where,  by 
the  affiftence  of  the-  Cyclops,  he  made 
Jupiter’s  thunderbolts  and  armour  for 
the  other  gods.  He  had  a  paffion  for 
Minerva,  and  by  Jupiter’s  confent  made 
his  addreffes  to  her,  but  without  fuccefs. 
He  was,  however,  more  fortunate  in  his 
fiat  to  Venus,  who,  after  her  marriage, 
chofe  Mars,  for  her  gallant,  when  Vulcan 
•expofed  them  to  the  ridicule  of  the  other 
gods,  by  taking  them  in  a  net.  He  had 
feveral  names,  and  was  called  Lemnius, 
from  the  ifte  of  Lemnos  ;  Mulciber,  or 
Mulcifcr,  from  his..,  art  of  foftening  fteel 
and  iron;  andj  by  the  Greeks,  Hephaif- 
tos,  from  his  delighting  in  flames.  In 
the  ancient  medals  of  the  Greeks  and- 
-Romans,  he  is  reprefented  as  a  lame,  de¬ 
formed,  and  fqualid  man,  working  at  the 
anvil,  and  attended  by  the  Cyclops,  or; 
by  fome  other  god  or  goddefs  who  comes 
to  afk  his  afliftance.  But  the  Egyptians- 
reprefented  him  proceeding  out  of  an  egg' 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Jupiter,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  radical  and  natural  heat  diffufed 
through  all  created  beings. 

VULC  ANO,  or  Volcano,  in  natural 
hiftory,  a  burning  mountain,  or  one  that 
vomits  forth  fire,  flame,  afhes,  cinders, 
&c, 

VULGATE,  a  very  ancient  Latin, 
tra’nflation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  only  one 
the  church  of  Rome  acknowledges  to  be 
authentic.  The  vulgate  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  was  tranflated,  almoft  word  for 
•word,  from  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint 
the  author  of  it  is  not  known,  or  fo  much 
as  glided  at.  It  was  a  long  time  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Italic  Verfiyn, as  being- 
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of  great  antiquity  in  the  Latin  church. 
It  was  commonly  in  ule,  before  St.  Je- 
l'om  made  a  new  one  from  the  Hebrew. 
Sr.  Audin  preferred  this  vulgate  before 
all  the  other  Latin  verfions,  as  rendering 
the  words  and  fenfe  of  the  facred  text 
more  clofely  and  judly  than  any  of  the 
.red.  It  has  been  fince  corrected  from  the 
emendations  of  St.  Jerom ;  and  it  is 
this  mixture  of  the  ancient  Italic  verfion 
with  the  corre<ftions  of  St.  Jerom,  chat 
is  now  called  the  vulgate,  and  which 
the  council  of  Trent  has  declared  to  be 
authentic. 

VUXNER.ARY,  in  medicine,  an  epi¬ 
thet  given  to  remedies  proper  for  the  cure 
of  wounds  and  ulcers. 

VULTURE,  a  genus  of  birds,  with 
four  toes  on  each  foot,  three  of  which 
are  placed  forwards  ;  the  neck  is  long, 
•and  almod  hare  of  feathers;  the  legs  are 
covered  with  fearhers  down  to  the  feet, 
>or  nearly  fo  ;  and  under  the  throat  there 
is  a  fpace  covered  with  hairs  inflead  of 
feathers,  the  head  alfo  in  many -fpecies  is 
naked,  and  has  at  the  mod  dnly  a  downy 
matter  on  it  indead  of  feathers  ;  and  the 
under  part  of  the  wings  is  downy. 
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VULVA,  in  anatomy,  a  name  give 
as  well  to  the  uterus,  or  womb,  as  to  th 
cunnus  or  pudendum  muliebre. 

UVULA,  in  anatomy,  a  round,  foft, 
lpongeons  body,  like  the  end  of  a  child’s 
finger,  fufpended  from  the  palate,  near 
the  foramina  of  the  nollrils,  perpendicu— 
laily  over  tne  glottis.  Its  ufe  is  to  break 
the  foice  of  the  cold  air,  and  prevent  its 
entering  too  precipitately  into  the  lungs. 
It  is  foimed  of  a  duplicature  of  a  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  palate;  and  is  called,  by 
fome  authors,  columella,  and  by  others 
gurgulio. 

It  is  moved  by  two  pair  of  mufcles,  and 
fufpended  by  as  many  ligaments. 

UVULARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  whofe  flower  confids  of  ’fix  ob¬ 
long,  ere£t,  lanceolated  petals,  with  an 
oblong  neftarium  cut  into  the  bafe  of 
each  petal ;  the  damina  are  fix  very  fhort 
filaments,  topped  with  long  eredt  anthe¬ 
rs  ;  the  fruit  is  an  ovato-obiong  tri locu¬ 
lar  capfule,  containing  many  roundifli 
com  prefled  feeds. 

UXOR,  among  chemifls,  fignifies  the 
mercury  of  metals.  See  Mercury  and 
Metal. 


'\\T  The  twent}?-firfl  letter  of  the 
3  Jtnglilh  alphabet,  and  compofed, 
as  its  name  implies,  of  two  V’s.  It  was 
not  in  ufe  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
or  Romans,  but  chiefly  peculiar  to  the 
.northern  nations,  the  Tcutones,  Saxons, 
Britons,  See.  but  dill  it  is  not  ufed  by 
the  French,  Italian,  Spaniards,  or  Portu- 
guefe,  except  in  proper  names,  and  other 
terms  borrowed  from  languages  in  which 
ic  is  originally  ufed. 

1  his  letter  is  of  an  ambiguous  nature, 
being  a  confonant  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  and  a  vowel  at  the  end.  It  may 
fland  before  all  the  vowels  except  u,  as 
water,  wealth ,  winter ,  wonder.  It  may 
alfo  follow  the  vowels  a ,  e ,  o ,  and  unites 
with  them  into  a  kind  of  double  vowel, or 
diphthong,  as  in  [aw,  few ,  cow,  Sec. 
It  alio  goes  before  r ,  and  follows  s ,  and 
th,  as  in  wrath,  /wear,  thwart  :  it  goes 
before  b  alfo,  though  in  reality  it  is 
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founded  after  it,  as  in  when,  what ,  Sec. 
In  fome  words,  it  is  obfeure,  as  in  Jhadozo 
widow,  fell  w,  Sec. 

W ADD,  or  Wadding,  is  a  dopple 
of  paper,  hay.  See.  forced  into  a  gun 
upon  the  powder,  to  keep  it  clofe  in  the 
chamber ;  or  to  put  up  clofe  to  the  (hot, 
to  keep  it  from  rolling  out. 

W  AFT.  To  waft  a  Ihip,  is  to  convoy 
her  lafe,  as  men  of  war  do  merchant- 
fhips.  To  make  a  waft,  is  to  hang  out 
fome  coat,  fea-gown,  or  the  like,  on  the 
main  fhrouds  of  the  Ihip,  as  a  fignal  for 
people  to  come  aboard,  and  fignifying 
that  the  Ihip  is  in  great  didrefs. 

WAFERS,  or  Sealing  Wafers, 
arc  made  thus  :  Take  very  fine  flour, 
mix  it  with  glair  of  eggs,  ifinglafs,  and  a 
little  yead ;  mingle  the  materials;  beat 
them  well  together,  fpread  the  batter, 
being  made  thin  with  gum-water,  on 
even  tin  plates,  and  dry  them  in  a  dove 
3,  G  x 1  then 
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then  cut  them  out  for  ufe.  You  may 
make  them  of  what  colour  you  pleafe, 
by  tinging  the  padre  with  Brazil  or  vermi¬ 
lion  tor  red;  indigo  or  verditer,  Szc.  for 
blue  ;  Saffron,  turmeric,  or  gamboge,  Szc. 
for  yellow. 

WAGGON,  a  vehicle  or  carriage,  of 
V'hich  there  are  various  forms,  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  different  ufes  they  are 
intended  for. 

WAGTAIL,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
of  two  different  fpccies  of  inotacilla. 

WAIF,  or  Wafe,  in  law,  a  term 
applied  to  fuch  goods  as  a  thief  having 
felonioully  dolcn,  on  his  being  clofdy 
pnifued,  are  \yaifcd  or  left  by  the  felon, 
which  become  forfeited  to  the  king,  or 
lord  of  the  manor:  and  fo  it  is  alfo 
where  a  felon  has  the  goods  in  his  cufto- 
dy,  and  apprehending  that  purfuit  is 
made,  he  flies  and  leaves  them  behind  him. 

Waif,  is  alfo  applied  to  things  loll, 
and  eftrays,  which,  no  owner  appearing, 
are  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  af¬ 
ter  they  have  been  cried  and  published  in 
the  markets. 

WAINSCOT,  in  building,  the  tim¬ 
ber-work  that  ferves  to  line  the  walls  of 
a  room,  being  ufiially  made  in  pannels, 
and  painted,  to  ferve  inftead  of  hangings. 

WAIVE,  according  to  the  different 
acceptations  of  the  word,  dignifies  to  for- 
fake ;  but  in  the  law  it  is  efpecially  ap¬ 
plied  tt;  a  woman,  who,  for  any  crime 
for  which  a  man  may  be  outlawed,  is 
termed  waive. 

WARE  of  a  Sbf,  is  the  fmooth  water 
afletn  when  She  is  under  fail:  this  {hews 
the  way  (lie  has  gone  in  the  fea,  whereby 
the  mariners  judge  what  way  (he  makes. 

Wake,  is  the  eve  feafl  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  churches,  which  is  kept  with 
feading  and  rural  diverfions. 

WALE  KNOT,  a  round  knot,  or 
knob,  made  with  three  Brands  of  a  rope,\ 
fo  that  it  cannot  flip,  by  which  the 
tacks,  top  fail  llieets,  and  hoppers,  are 
made  faff,  as  alfo  fome  other  ropes. 

*  WALKS,  a  principality  of  Eng¬ 
land,  comprehending  twelve  counties, 
namely,  xAnglefea,  Carnarvon  (hire,  Den¬ 
bighshire,  Flintfhire,  Merionethlhire,  and 
Mon tgom cry fh ire,  in  North  Wales  ; 
Brecknockshire,  Cardiganshire,  'Carmar¬ 
thenshire,  Glamorganshire,  Pembroke- 
Ihire,  and  Radnorshire,  in  South  Wales. 
"This  country  is  in  general  mountainous, 
and  yet  its  produce  is  Sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
place  where  the  ancient  Britons  Bed, 
when,  this  island  was  invaded  by  the  vie- 
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torious  Saxons,  who ^ are  now  called 
Welsh,  and  continue  to  preferve  their 
own  language.  The  weltern  part  is 
bounded  by  St.  George’s  Channel  and 
the  Irifh  Sea,  the  fouth  by  the  Brilfol 
Channel,  the  north  by  the  [rifh  Sea,  and 
the  eaft  by  the  counties  of  (.  heder,  Sa¬ 
lop,  Hereford,  and  Monmouth.  It  con¬ 
tains  feven  hundred  and  fifty-one  pa¬ 
rishes,  fifty-eight  market-towns,  and 
above  three  hundred  thoufand  people. 
The  air  is  clear  and  fharp,  but  the  cattle 
areVmall,  and  provifions  in  general  good 
and  cheap.  Wales  is  particularly  re¬ 
markable  for  goats,  which  naturally  de¬ 
light  in  hilly  countries.  They  have  fe- 
veral  creeks  and  harbours  for  Ships,  but 
the  mod:  remarkable  is  Milford  haven, 
where  tcco  veffels  may  ride  Safely  at  a 
time.  It  is  watered  with  many  rivers, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  Dee,  Wye, 
Uik,  Conway,  Cluyd,  and  Twy„ 

WALK,  in  gardening,  an  ornamental 
and  ufeful  part  of  a  garden,  differing  from 
an  alley  by  being  wider. 

WALL,  in  architeclure,  the  principal 
part  of  a  building,  as  ferving  both  to  in- 
clofe  it,  and  Support  the  roof,  floors, 
Szc.  See  Building. 

Wall,  in  gardening.— Of  all  mate¬ 
rials  for  building  walls  for  fruit-trees, 
brick  is  the  bed,  it  being  not  only  the 
handfomed,  but  the  warmed  and  kinded 
for  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  affording 
the  bed  conveniency  for  nailing,  as 
fmaller  nails  will  Serve  in  brick  than  will 
in  done  walls,  where  the  joints  are  lar¬ 
ger ;  and  if  the  walls  are  coped  with 
free-done,  and  done  piladers  or  columns 
at  proper  didances,  to  feparate  the  frees, 
and  break  off  the  force  of  the  winds, 
they  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  mod- 
profitable  walls  of  any  other?. 

*  WALLER,  Edmund,  the  fon  of 
Robert  Waller,  efq:  was  born  at  Coief- 
bill  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  M  of 
March  1605.  His' father  dying  when  he 
was  very  young,  his  mother  lent  him  to 
Eton  School,  whence  lie  was  removed  to 
Kings  college  in  Cambridge.  At  the 
age  of  Sixteen  or  Seventeen  he  was  choSm 
to  the  lad  parliament  of  king  J«mes  I. 
and  Served  as  burgefis  for  Agmondefham. 

In  1613  he  compofed  a  fine  poem  on 
prince  Charles’s  danger  of  being  cad 
away  in  the  road  at  St.  Andre,  and  in 
1 a  poem  on  his  majedy’s  receiving 
the  news  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham’s 
death.  Thefe  poems  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  rendered 
him  dear  to  perfons  of  the  bed  tade.  He 

became  , 
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became  one  of  the  famous  club,  of  which 
the  lord  Falkland,  Sir  Francis  Wain- 
man,  Mr.  Chilling’, vorth,  Mr.  Godol- 
phin,  and  other  perfons  cf  eminence 
were  m  embers.  It  is  uncertain  at  what 
time  our  author  was  married,  but  it  is 
l'uppofed  that  his  Iirft  wife  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Edward.  Ranks,  efq;  was 
dead  before  he  fell  in  love  with  lady  Do¬ 
rothy  Sidney,  daughter  to  the  earl  of 
Leiceffer,  whom  lie  celebrates  with  the 
mod:  pleading  delicacy  under  the  name  of 
Sacchariffa.  He  was  returned  burgefs  for 
Agmondefham  in  the  parliament  which 
met  in  April,  1640  in  which  he  oppofed 
the  court,  as  he  d'd  iikewife  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  lorn?  parliament.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1642,,  he  was  one 
of  the  commiihoners  appointed  by  the 
parliament  to  prefent  their  proportions 
for  peace  to  his  majefly  at  Oxford  ;  and, 
in  1643,  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  the 
defign  for  reducing  the  city  of  London 
and  the  Tower  to  the  fervice  of  his  ma- 
jefly,  for  which  he  was  imprifoned,  and 
fined  10,000  I.  upon  which  he  travelled 
into  France,  where  he  continued  feveral 
years.  But  upon  his  return  to  England, 
he  tided  with  thofe  in  power,  and  became 
particularly  intimate  with  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  upon  whom  he  wrote  a  panegyric 
in  and,  in  1658,  a  poem  on  his 

death,  which  has  been  greatly  admired. 
However,  at  the  refloration,  he  was 
treated  with  great  civility  by  Charles  II, 
who  always  made  him  one  of  the  party 
in  his  diverfions  at  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham’s,  and  other  places,  and  gave  him  a 
grant  of  the  provoflfhip  of  Eton  college. 
He  wrote  a  panegyric  upon  His  majefly' s 
return,  which,  however,  was  thought  to 
fall  much  Ihort  of  that  he  had  before 
written  on  Oliver  Cromwell  :  the  king 
one  day  alked  him  in  raillery,  “  How  is 
it  Waller,  that  you  v.  rote  a  better  enco¬ 
mium  on  Cromwell  than  on  me?” - 

May  it  pleafe  your  majefly,”  anfwer- 
ed  he,  £C  we  poets  generally  fucceed  be  ft 
in  fi<ftion.”  He  fat  in  feveral  parlia¬ 
ments  after  the  refloration,  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  genius  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  of  a  dropfy 
on  the  iftof  October.  1687,  and  was  in¬ 
terred  in  tire  church  yard  of  Beaconsfield, 
where  a  monument  is  eredfed  to  his  me¬ 
mory.  Mr.  Waller  has  been  honoured 
as  the  great  refiner  of  Englifh  poetry. 
He  reflored  to  numbers  the  delicacy  they 
had  loft,  and  joined  to  mellifluent  ca¬ 
dence  the  charms  of  fienfe. 

WALNUT-TREE,  Jugluns^  in  bota¬ 


ny,  a  genus  producing  male  and  female 
bowers  on  the  fame  tree :  the  male 
1  mu cts  are  difpnfed  in  an  oblong,  cylin¬ 
drical,  imbricated  amentum  ;  the  corolla 
°-  each  flower  is  divided  into  fix  plane, 
equal,  and  elliptic  parts,  in  the  center 
ol  which  is  filu. ted  a  number  of  very 
(ho?  t  filaments,  topped  with  ere  (ft,  acu¬ 
minated  anthertc  ;  the  female  flowers 
giow  in  fimall  cinders,  fitting  clofie  to  the 
blanches;  the  corolla  of  each  is  divided 
mo  lour  ercdl  pointed  fegments ;  the 
huit  i.$  a  large,  oval,  dry,  and  unilocu- 
‘;!  drupe,  inclofing  a  large  oval  nut  with 
netted  furrows,  containing  a  kernel  with 
lour  lobes,  which  are  varioufly  furrowed, 
i  his  tiee  was  formerly  Mid  in  ^reat 
efteem  in  this  country,  for  its  wood, 
hicn  is,  in  fact,  often  very  finely  vein¬ 
ed  ;  but,  on  account  cf  its  aptneis  to  be 
worm-eaten,  it  has  of  late  given  place  to 
the  beautiful  and  much  founder  mahoga¬ 
ny,  with  which  our  cabinet-makers  have 
been  pretty  plentifully  fupplied  from  the 
Britifh  fettlements  in  the  V/eA  Indies. 
As  an  ufeful  fruit-tree,  independent  of 
its  timber,  which  is,  however,  (till  of 
good  value,  it  merits  the  hufbandmab’s* 
attention  ;  nor  can  the  gentleman  eafily 
find  a  more  Aately  one  to  adorn  his  park 
with,  or  to  form  a  noble  avenue  to  his 
manfion. 

WALPOLE,  Sir  Robert,  after¬ 
wards  earl  of  Orford,  was  born  at  Hough¬ 
ton,  in  Norfolk,  the  5th  of  December, 
1674,  and  educated  at  Eton  fchool,  and 
King’s  college  in  Cambridge;  but  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  family  eflate,  he  refigned 
his  fellovvfhip,  and  in  the  year  1700  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  King’s 
Lynn,  which  borough  he  reprefented  in 
feveral  fucceeding  parliaments.  Five 
years  after  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
council  to  prince  George  of  Denmark, 
lord  high  admiral  of  England  ;  in  1707 
was  made  fecretary  at  war;  and,  in  1709, 
treafurer  of  the  navy  ;  hut,  on  the  change 
of  the  miniilry  the  following  year,  lie 
was  removed  from  all  his  ports ;  and  in 
17.2,  was  voted  by  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  guil  y  of  a  high  breach  of  trull, 
and  ot  notorious  corruption  in  his  office 
of  fecretary  at  war,  was  expelled  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  All  the  Whigs  confidcred  Mr. 
Walpole  as  a  kind  of  martyr  in  their 
caufe.  The  borough  of  Lyon  re  el c died 
him  ;  and,  though  the  houie  declared 
the  eledlion  void,,  perfi fled  in  their  choice. 
In  the  next  parliament  he  diflinguifhed 
himfclf  in  behalf  of  liberty,  by  vindicating 
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Mr.  Steele  in  the  debate  relating  fo  his 
publishing  the  Grids,  and  foon  after  he 
exerted  his  eloquence  in  defence  erf  civil 
and  religions  liberty,  by  his  oppofition 
tv>  she  fichifm  bill.  As,  on  the  death  of 
the  queen,  a  revolution  of  politics  took 
place,  and  the  Whig  party  prevailed,  in 
q  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  king 
George  f.  he  was  appointed  receiver  and 
paymaftergeneral  of  all  the  guards,  gar¬ 
ret  ons,  and  land-forces  in  Great  Britain, 
piymadcxof  the  royal  hofpital  of  Chel- 
jea,  and  a  privy  counfellor.  He  was  foon 
after  chairman  of  the  committee  of  fecre- 
cy  ;  was  chofen  to  enquire  into  the  con- 
daft  of  the  late  mini  (try  in  concluding 
the  peace  with  France  ;  and  the  vigour 
he  exerted  upon  this  occafion  was  loon 
rewarded  by  the  extraordinary  promo¬ 
tions  of  fit'll  com  million er  of  the  trea¬ 
sury,  chancellor  and  under  treaftirer  ©1 
the  exchequer.  Two  years  after  it  £p>- 
p eared  that  the  intereft  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Stanhope  began  to  outweigh  that  of 
Mr,  Walpole,  whole  power  was  vifibly 
•on  the  decline.  Mr.  Walpole  resign¬ 
ed  all  bis  places  to  the  king,  and  the 
fame  day  brought  in  the  famous  fink¬ 
ing  fund  bill,  which  he  preferred  as  a 
country  gentleman.  Io  the  next  parlia¬ 
ment  he  oppofed  the  mini  dry  in  every 
thing;  and  upon  a  motion  in  the  houfe 
for  continuing  the  army,  he  made  a 
fpeech  of  above  an  hour  long,  and  dis¬ 
played  ail  his  eloquence  in  fhewing  the 
danger  of  a  Banding  army  in  a  free 
country.  Early  in  the  year  1720  the 
rigour  of  the  patriot  feemed  to  foften, 
and  he  was  again  appointed  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
acquired  fnft  minifierial  power,  by  being 
appointed  fir  ft  lord  com  midi  oner  of  the 
treafury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer.  i'vhcn  the  king  went  abroad,  in 
1723,  be  was  nominated  one  of  the 
lords  j  offices  for  rivs  adminiftration  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  was  fworn  foie  fecretary 
®f  Hate  during  the  abfence  of  the  lords 
Townffiend  and  Carteret.  About  this 
time  he  received  another  mark  of  the 
royal  favour,  his  eldeft  ion,  then  on  his 
travels,  being  created  a  peer,  by  the  title 
of  baron  Walpole  of  Walpole.  In  1725 
Sir  Robert  Shewed  that  he  was  not  unam¬ 
bitious  of  honour  by  his  being  created 
■knight  of  the  Bath,  and  the  following 
year  he  was  inflalled  knight  of  the  moft 
noble  order  of  the  Garter.  We  cannot 
give  the  meafures  of  his  adminiftration, 
during  the  long  time  he  remained  prims 
minuter.  It  is  fufficienr  to  Iky,  that  his 
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endeavouring  to  obtain  an  aft  fora  gene¬ 
ral  excife,  and  feveral  other  of  his  me&- 
ftires,  were,  in  the  higheft  degree  unpo¬ 
pular;  but  with  refpetft  to  moft  of  his 
proceedings,  it  is  difficult  to  difeern  the 
truth,  through  the  exaggerations  and 
mifre  prefer  ratio  ns  of  party.  He  has 
been  called  the  father  of  corruption  ;  and 
though  he  is  laid  to  have  boafted  that 
he  knew  every  man’s  price,  yet  in  the 
year  1742,  the  oppofition  prevailed, 
?md  he  being  no  longer  able  to  carry  a 
majority  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  he 
refigned  all  his  places,  and  was  foon  after 
created  earl  of  Or  ford,  when  the  king 
granted  him  a  penfion  of  4000  1.  a- year, 
in  confideration  of  his  long  and  faithful 
fervices.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he 
Jpent  in  a  tranquil  retirement,  and  died 
in  >745,  in  the  feve-nty-firft  year  of  his 
age. 

WAPENTAKE,  (from  the  Saxon) 
tile  iame  with  what  we  call  a  hundred, 
more  particularly  in  the  northern  .coun¬ 
ties  beyond  the  river  Trent.  There  have 
been  feveral  conjectures  as  to  the  original 
of  the  word  ;  one  of  which  is,  that  an»- 
cicntly  mu  Hers  were  made  of  the  armour 
and  weapons  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
hundred,*,  and  from  thofe  that  could  not 
find  fufficient  pledges  of  their  good  abear- 
ing,  their  weapons  were  taken  away,  and 
given  to  others  ;  whence  it  is  faid  this 
word  is  derived, 

WAR,  aconteft  or  difference  between 
princes,  dates,  dr  large  bodies  of  people, 
which  mot  being  determined  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  meafures  of  equity  and  juftice,  is 
referred  to  the  decifion  of  the  fvvord. 

Holy  War,  was  that  anciently  main¬ 
tained  by  leagues  and  croifades,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land. 

WARD,  in  law-books,  a  word  of  di¬ 
vers  fign ideations  :  thus,  a  ward  in  Lon¬ 
don,  is  a  part  of  the  city  committed  to 
the  fpeciai  charge  of  one  of  the  aldermen 
of  the  city.  There  are  twenty-fix  wards 
in  London,  which  are  as  hundreds,  and 
I  the  parifhes  thereof  as  towns.  A  foreft 
I  is  alfo  divided  into  wards,  and  fo  are  moft 
;  of  our  hofpitals. 

|  WARDEN,  or  Guardian,  one 
!  who  has  the  charge  or  keeping  of  any  per- 
!  fon,  or  thing,  by  office. 

Such  is  the  warden  of  the  Fleet,  the 
keeper  of  the  Fleet  pril'on,  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  prifoners  there,  efpeciallv 
filch  as  are  committed  from  the  court  of 
chancery  for  contempt. 

Warden,  in  an  univerfity,  is  the  head 
i  nf  a  college  ;  anfwering  to  what  in  other 
6  colleges 
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colleges  we  call  the  mallei'  thereof.  War¬ 
den,  or  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
is  the  governor  of  thefe  noted  havens, 
who  has  the  authority  of  an  admiral,  and 
fends  out  writs  in  his  own  name.  War¬ 
den  of  the  mint,  is  an  officer  whofe  buii- 
nefs  it  is  to  receive  the  gold  and  filver  bul¬ 
lion  brought  in  by  the  merchants,  to  pay 
them  for  it,  and  overfee  the  other  offi¬ 
cers.  He  is  called  keeper  of  the  exchange 
and  mint. 

WAR.DROBF.r  a  cfofet,  or  little  room 
adjoining  to  a  bed-chamber,  ferving  to 
ditpofe  and  keep  a  perfon’s  apparel  in  ; 
or  for  a  fervant  to  lodge  in,  to  be  at 
hand  to  wait,  & c. 

Wardrobe,  in  a  prince's  court,  is  an 
apartment  wherein  his  robes,  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  and  other  neceflaries  are  preferred 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  proper  of¬ 
ficers,  as  the  rnafler  of  the  wardrobe, 
clerk,  &c.  of  the  wardrobe. 

WARNING-PIECE,  in  the:  military 
art,  is  the  gun  which  is  fired  every  night 
about  fun-fet,  to  give  notice  to  the  drums 
and  trumpets  of  the  army  to  beat  and 
found  a  retreat  or  tattoo,  which  is  like- 
wife  fetting  the  watch. 

Wmni n g-Wh  eel,  in  a  clock,  is 
the  third  or  fourth,  according  to  its  dif- 
tance  from  the  firtl  wheel. 

WARP,  in  the  manufactures,  is  the 
threads,  whether  of  filk,  wool,  linen, 
hemp,  8cc.  that  are  extended  length  wife 
on  the  weaver’s  loom  ;  and  acroJs  which 
the  workman,  by  means  of  his  Auntie, 
pafTes  the  threads  of  the  wmof,  to  form  a 
cloth,  ribbon,  fuffian,  or  other  matter-. 

To  Warp  a  Ship,  is  to  An  ft  her  from 
one  place  to  another,  when  the  wind  and 
tide  will  permit  it  without  danger. 

WARRANT,  an  a<ft,  infbument,  or 
obligation,  whereby  a  perfon  authorifes 
another  to  do  fomething  which  he  other- 
wife  had  not  a  right  to  do. 

Warrant  of  attorney,  is  that  whereby  a 
man  appoints  another  to  do  fomething  in 
his  name,  and  war.rarrs  his  action. 

WARRANTY,  a  promife  or  covenant 
by  deed,  made  by  the  bargainer  for  him- 
felf  and  his  heirs,  to  warrant  and  fecure 
die  bargainee  and  his  heirs  again  If  all  men 
for  enjoying  the  thing  agreed  on  between 
diem . 

WARREN,  a  franchife,  or  place  pri- 
vileged^  either  by  prefeription  or  giant 
from  the  king,  to  keep  beads  and  fowl 
of  warren  in  ;  as  rabbits,  hares,  part¬ 
ridges,  pheafants,  &c. 

By.  fUtute  2,1  Ed.vw.  III.  a  warren  may 
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lie  open,  and  there  is  no  need  of  clofl o ^ 
it  in,  as  there  is  a  park. 

*  WARREN,  Sir  Peter,  an  admi¬ 
ral,  didinguifhed  by  his  virtue,  learning,, 
and  valour,  was  defended  from  -an  an¬ 
cient  family  in  Ireland,  and  obtained  & 
command  in  the  royal  navy,  in  which  he 
lerved  feveral  years  with  great  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  t  ran  fluff  ion  which  placed: 
his  great  abilities  in  their  full  light,  was 
the  taking  of  Louifburg,  in  when* 

he  was  appointed  commodore  of  the  Bri~ 
tifh  fquadron  fent  on  that  fervie-e.  file 
joinen  the  fleet  of  tranfports  from  Motion- 
in  Canfo-bay,  die  a 5 r h  of  April,  having 
under  h:s  command  the  Superb 
and  the  LaunceAon  and  EJtham  of  forty 
guns  :  lie  was  afterwards  joined  by  Seve¬ 
ral  other  men  of  war  from  England,  a 
took  podedion  of  Louifburg  the  37th  o? 
June.  'The  French,  exafperated  at  this? 
lols,  were  condantly  on  the  wajda  to  re¬ 
take  it  ;  and  in  1747  fitted  <ont  a  Ja  gsr 
fleet  for  that  purpofe,  and  at  the  fasce 
time  another  fquadron  to  profecute  theisr 
f  ccefs  in  the  EaA  Indies,  Tbdfe  Squa¬ 
drons  failed  at  the  fame  time.  But  thefe- 
views  of  the  French  were  rendered  abor¬ 
tive  by  the  gallant  admiral  Anfen,  and’ 
Mr.  Warren,  who  had  been  created  rear-¬ 
admiral,  who,  with  a  large  fleet  of  Ships* 
fell  in  with  the  French,  defeated  thst 
whole  fleet,  and  took  the  great  eft  part  of 
the  men  of  war.  Tims  the  conqueror  of 
Cape  Breton  became  its  protestor.  For 
this  gallant  a  Hi  on  admiral  Anion 
created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  and  rear- 
admiral  Warren  in  veiled  with  the  order 
of  the  Bath.  A  peace  being  concluded-' 
in  the  fuceecding  year,  the  fleet  was  laid 
up  in  the  feveral  harbours.  Fie  was  then 
cbofen  one  of  the  representatives  in  par¬ 
liament  for  Weilmin  fl'er ;  and  in  the 
micld  of  his  popularity  he  paid  a  vdk  to 
Ireland,  his  native  country,  where  be 
died  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  the  aptb- 
of  July  1751.  An  elegant  monument  of 
white  marble  was  eroded  to  his  memory 
in  We  A  minder  abbey. 

WART,  in  furgery,  a  little  round 
hard  excrefc-ence  arifing  from  the  fieJh 
’like  a  pea. 

|  A  wart  begins  at  the  cutis,  and  ferns 
to  be  either  an  efflorefcence  of  the  iertam 
of  the  blood,  which  hardening  in  the 
furface  of  the  Acin,  makes  a  dry  tumour; 
or  elfe  fame  fmall  luxuriancy  of  the  little, 
aiteries  of  the  cutis,  which  thru  it  them- 
firlves  out,  making  a  pretty  iarcoma, 
which  we  call  a  Ibit  wart. 

According 
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According  to  the  variety  of  the  tumour, 
it  is  fometimes  whole  with  a.  fmooth  fur- 
face,  and  fometimes  chapped  and  un¬ 
even  . 

The  method  of  cure  which  deferves  to 
be  fil'd  mentioned,  is  by  ligature  or  vinc- 
ture;  this  is  performed  upon  fuch  of 
thefe  excrefcences  as  are  (lender  about  the 
roots,  and  in  a  manner  pendent,  by 
firmly  tying  about  them  a  horle-hair,  or 
a  fdken  or  linen  thread;  the  warts,  be¬ 
ing  thus  deprived  of  the  juices  w  Inch  nou- 
ri(h  them,  through  a  con  dried  on  of  the 
vefkls  by  the  ligature,  gradua'ly  wither 
and  fall  away. 

Another  method  of  cure  is  the  fur- 
geon’s  indrument,  with  which  the  wart 
is  taken  up  by  a  hook  or  forceps,  and 
then  very  nicely  feparated  by  the  feidars 
The  wound  is  treated  for  forhe  time  with 
an  aplication  of  the  lapis  infernal  is,  or 
feme  other  corroding  medicine,  that  if 
any  part  of  a  root  (houid  remain,  from 
which  a  new  tubercle  might  arife,  it 
might  be  confirmed  and  dHiroycd. 

The  cure  by  candies  is  bed  performed 
by  cutting  off  the  hard  Upper  part  of  the 
wart,  with  a  razor  or  feidars,  and  then 
fur  rounding  its  bottom  with  a  circle  of 
wax  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  re¬ 
medies  ;  to  touch  it  claiiy-wlt.fi  oil  of  tar¬ 
tar,  fpirit  of  fait,  aqua  fords,  or  butter 
of  antimony. 

The  cure  by  cautery  is  performed  by 
choofing  a  cautery  of  a  proper  fize,  and 
with  that  burning  down  to  the  root  of  the 
wart.  This  is  the  mod  painful  of  all  the 
methods  of  extirpating  thefe  excrefcen¬ 
ces;  but  the  pain  is  but  for  a  moment, 
and  the  warts  extirpated  this  way  never 
return. 

The  cure  by  evulfion  is  performed  by 
anointing  them  with  foftening  ointment, 
and  then  feizing-  them  artfully  between 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  forcibly 
wrenching  them  out.  1  his  is  a  mounte¬ 
bank  method,  and  a  bad  one  ;  for  it  is 
not  only  very  painful,  but  the  warts 
commonly  grow  up  again. 

When  warts  are  found  to  look  livid 
and  blue,  it  is  bed  to  let  them  alone  en¬ 
tirely  ;  becanfe,  when  irritated,  they 
frequently  degenerate  into  a  cancer.  See 
Cancer. 

*  WARWICK,  the  capital  town  of 
Warwickfh’re,  with  a  market  on  Satur¬ 
days,  and  four  fairs,  May  iz,  July  5, 
and  November  8.  for  horfes,  cows,  and 
Ihcep,  and  September  4,  for  bodes,  cows, 
fheep,  and  cbeefe.  It  is  (bated  on  a  rock, 
near  the  river  Avon,  and  all  the  paffages 
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to  it  are  cut  through  the  rock,  and  therd 
is  no  way  to  go  to  this  place  but  over  a 
water.  it  was  fortified  with  a  wall, 
which  is  now  in  ruins  ;  but  it  has  dill  a 
frrong  cadle,  which  is  the  feat  of  lord 
Brooke.  It  is  a  large  corporation,  and 
contains  two  pari  files.  The  houfis  are 
well  built,  and  the  town  principally  con- 
fifts  of  one  regular  built  dreet  ;  and  (lie 
affizes  and  general  quarter-feffions  are 
held  here.  It  is  adorned  with  a  good 
free-fehool  and  a  market-houfe.  It  has 
alfo  a  noted  hofpital,  called  St.  James's, 
for  twelve  decayed  gentlemen,  who  have 
each  20  1.  a-year,  and  the  chaplain  50  1. 
It  is  well  inhabited,  enjoys  a  good  trade, 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
it  is  18  miles  S.  W.  of  Coventry,  and 
93  N.  VV.  of  London. 

*  WARWICKSHIRE,  a  county  of 
England,  47  miles  in  length,  and  27  in 
breadth,  bounded  on  the  VC.  by  Worcef- 
terfhire,  on  the  S.  by  Oxford  and  Giou- 
cefierfiiires,  on  the  E.  by  Northampton 
and  Leicefterfhires,  and  on  the  N.  by 
StafFordfhire.  It  contains  168  parifhes, 
1 7  market-towns,  and  (ends  fix  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament,  two  for  Warwick, 
two  for  Coventry,  and  two  for  the  coun¬ 
ty.  T  he  air  is  mild  and  healthful,  and 
the  foil  fertile,  particularly  in'  the  S. 
part,  called  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horfc. 
it  has  iron  mines.  Warwick  is  the  (hire 
town.  / 

WASH,  among  difHilers,  the  fer¬ 
mentable  liquor  ufed  by  the  malt-diftil- 
lers. 

WASHING,  in  painting,  is  when  a 
defign,  drawn  with  a  pen  or  crayon,  has 
fome  one  colour  laid  over  it  with  a  pen¬ 
cil,  as  Indian  ink,  biftre,  or  the  like,  to 
make  it  appear  the  more  natural,  by  ad¬ 
ding  the  fhadow  of  prominences,  aper¬ 
tures,  &c.  and  by  imitating  the  particu¬ 
lar  matters,  of  which  the  thing  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  coniift.  Thus,  they  wafil  with  a 
pale  red  to  imitate  brick  and  tile ;  with  a 
pale  Indian  blue,  to  imitate  waller  and 
(late;  with  green,  for  trees  and  mea¬ 
dows;  with  faffron  or  French  berries,  for 
gold  or  brafs  :  and  with  feveral  colours 
for  marbles.  Thefe  w  a  fines  are  u  {daily 
given  in  equal  feints  or  degrees  through¬ 
out,  which  are  afterwards  brought  down 
and  foftened  over  the  lights  with  fair  wa¬ 
ter,  and  lirengthened  wifh  deeper  colours 
for  the  (hadows. 

Washing,  or  Washes,  among 
goldfmiths,  coiners,  &c.  are  the  lotions’ 
whereby  they  recover  the  particles  of  gold 
and  diver  out  of  the  (weep,  that  is, 

afhes> 
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fcfhes,  earths,  fweepings,  «cc.  This  Is 
either  performed  by  (imply  waffling  them 
again  and  again,  or  by  putting  them  in 
the  wafhing-milL 

WASP,  in  zoology,  an  in  fed  with 
four  wings  and  fix  feet ;  its  body  is  yel¬ 
low,  with  black  triangular  fpots.  The 
common  wafjp  breeds  in  the  ground. 
There  is  another  kind  much  more  fierce, 
but  very  rare  :  thefe  breed  in  woods  and 
mountains;  they  are  larger,  and  have 
broader  bodies,  and  much  mote  black 
about  them  ;  their  fling  is  fo  large,  that 
it  lecms  difproportioned  to  the  ftze  of 
their  bodies. 

Wasp- Fly,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
fpecies  of  fly,  having  very  much  the  ex¬ 
ternal  figure  of  a  vvafp,  but  harmlefs, 
without  a  fling,  and  with  only  two 
wings. 

WAST,  or  Waste,  in  law,  has  di¬ 
vers  fignifications.  It  is  ufed  for  a  fpoil, 
made  either  in  houfes,  woods,  lands, 
See.  by  the  tenants  for  life,  or  for  years, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  of  him  in 
reverfion  or  remainder.  Upon  this  the 
wait  of  wafle  is  brought  for  the  recovery 
of  the  thing  wafted,  and  treble  damages. 

Waste  is  alio  taken  for  thole  lands 
which  are  not  in  any  man’s  occupation, 
but  lie  common. 

They  feem  to  be  fo  called,  becanfe  the 
lord  cannot  make  fuch  profit  of  them  as 
of  his  other  lands,  byteafen  of  the  ufe 
others  have  thereof,  for  palling  to  and 
fro.  Upon  this  none  may  build,  cut 
dowm  trees,  Sec.  without  the  lord’s  li¬ 
cence. 

Waste-Boards,  boards  fometimes 
fet  upon  the  fide  of  a  boat,  or  other  vef- 
fel,  to  keep  the  fea  from  breaking  into 
her. 

WATCH,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  m eh  polled  at  any  paffage,  or  a 
company  of  the  guards  who  go  on  the 
patrol.  Watch  alfo  implies  a  perfon 
polled  as  a  fpy  in  any  place,  to  have  an 
eye  thereto,  and  to  give  notice  of  what 
pafles.  A  watch  is  properly  intended 
for  the  apprehending  of  rogues  in  tire 
night,  as  ward  is  for  the  like  purpofe  in 
the  day-time ;  and  for  default  to  watch 
and  ward  the  townfhip,  Sec.  is  punifh- 
able. 

Watch  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fmall  port¬ 
able  movement  or  machine  for  the  mea- 
furing  of  time;  having  its  motion  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  fpiral  fpring. 

Watches,  ftridly  taken,  are  ail  fuch 
movements  as  fhew  the  parts  of  time  ; 
Yol.  IV, 
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as  docks  are  fuch  as  publifh  it,  by  fink* 
ing  on  a  bell,  See.  But,  commonly,  the 
name  watch  is  appropriated  to  fuch  as 
are  carried  in  the  pocket  ;  and  clock,  to 
the  large  movements,  whether  they  frrike 
or  not.  See  Clock. 

Striking  Watch,  one  which,  hefides 
the  common  watch-work  for  meafhring 
time,  has  a  clock  part  for  flriking  the 
hours  ;  fo  that,  properly  fpeaking,  they 
are  pocket  clocks. 

Repeating  Watch,  one  that  by  only 
pulling  a  firing,  ptifhing  in  a  pin,  Sec. 
repeats  the  hour,  quarter,  or  minute,  at 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night, 

WATCHING,  or  Wakefulness, 
Infomnia,  in  medicine,  is  produced  by  too 
great  a  determination  of  the  nervous  fluid 
to  the  organs  of  the  fenfes,  whereby  thefe 
organs  are  prepared  to  receive,  readily, 
any  impreltion  from  external  objeds, 
which  they  propagate  to  the  brain,  and 
furnifh  the  foul  with  divers  occafions  of 
thinking.  -  This  extraordinary  flux  of 
fpirits  may  have  two  caufies  ;  for,  i.  The 
fen  Able  objeds  may  flrike  the  organ 
with  too  much  force ;  in  which  cafe,  the 
animal  fpirits  being  violently  agitated, 
and  thofe  agitations  continued  by  the 
nerves  to  the  brain,  they  give  a  like  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  brain  itfelf ;  the  neceftary 
confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  animaL 
muft  wake.  Thus,  a  loud  flniek,  pains, 
headach,  gripes,  coughing,  Sec.  caufe 
waking.  And  the  foui’s  being  oppreffed 
with  cares,  or  deeply  engaged  in  think* 
ing,  contributes  to  the  fame,  fince,  as  it 
ads  by  the  mini  ft  ry  of  the  fpirits,  any 
cares  or  meditations  that  keep  them  in 
motion  muft  produce  vvatchfuinefs.  Of 
this  kind  are  thofe  inveterate  wakings  of 
melancholic  perfons,  feme  of  whom  hava 
been  known  to  pafs  three  -of  four  weeks 
without  a  wink  of  fleep. 

2.  The  ether •  caufe  is  in  the  fpirits 
themfelves,  which  have  feme  extraordi¬ 
nary  difpofition  to  receive  motion,  or  to 
perfift  in  it ;  as  from  their  too  great  heat, 
or  that  of  the  brain,  in  fevers,  8ec. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  diforder  is  moft 
frequent  in  fummer,  in  the  heat  of 
youth,  Sec. 

Long  fading  has  the  feme  effed  ;  the 
want  of  food  lubtilizing  the  fpirits,  and 
drying  the  brain.  The  fame  is  likewife 
an  ordinary  fymptom  in  old  age,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  pores  of  the  bipln  and  nerves 
having  been  much  widened  by  the  conti¬ 
nual  paffage  of  fpirits  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  the  fpirits  now  pafs  and  repafs 
3  H  through 
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through  them  with  too  much  eafe,-  and 
need  not  any  extraordinary  motion  to 
keep  the  mind  awake,  't  here  are  in¬ 
dances  of  waking  forty-five  nights  fuc- 
ccflively  ;  and  we  even  read  of  a  melan¬ 
choly  perfon,-who  never  dept  once  in 
fourteen  months.  Such  watchings  usually 
degenerate  into  madnefs. 

VVATKR,  in  general,  implies  a  pel¬ 
lucid  fluid,  convertible  into  ice  by  cold  ; 
naturally  pervading  the  flrata  of  the 
earth,  and  flowing  or  dagnating  on  its 
furface. 

Pure  water  would  require  a  definition 
very  different  from  this,  that  of  a  limpid 
and  colourlefs  liquor,  without  ffnell  or 
tafle,  fimple  and  volatile.  But  fuch  a 
definition  would  not  include  the  waters 
impregnated  with  metalline,  flony,  faline, 
and  other  foffile  particles. 

Waters  may  be  arranged  under  two  ge¬ 
neral  divifions  :  w  - 

i.  The  common  waters,  ferving  for 
the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life. 

z.  The  waters  impregnated  with  pe¬ 
culiar  mineral  fubdances.  The  differen¬ 
ces  of  common  water,  arifing  from  the 
drcumdances  of  damnation  or  motion,  or 
of  its  containing  more  or  lefs  of  thofe 
ftony  particles,  which  it  -always  contains 
in  fome  degree,  are  not  fo  eflential,  as 
to  prevent  the  whole  from  being  cond- 
dered  as  of  only  one  kind. 

The  waters  impregnated  with  pecu¬ 
liar  mineral  fubdances,  on  the  other 
hand,  differ  e'fientially,  in  regard  to  the 
feveral  impregnating  matters,  and  are 
properly  arranged,  according  to  them, 
into  four  kinds  : 

j.  Waters  impregnated  with  metalline 
vparticles. 

z.  ¥/aters  impregnated  with  faline  par¬ 
ticles. 

3.  Waters  impregnated  with  lulphure- 
©us  particles. 

4.  Waters  impregnated  with  terrene 
particles. 

The  waters  of  the  fird  general  kind  are 
nfed  in  the  common  occafions  of  life, 
thofe  of  the  other  are  taken  as  medicines 
to  re  do  re  decayed  health. 

Simple  water,  to  ufe  the  received 
phrafe,  is  a  pellucid  colourlefs  fluid,  in- 
fipid  to  the  tade,  and  without  fmell  :  we 
meet  with  this  under  different  circum- 
ftances,  and  accordingly  divide  it  into 
fpring-water,  well-water,  river-water, 
pond-water,  rain-water,  andTnow-water, 
The  fird  is  the  water  furnifhed  us  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  is  continually 
frefb  fupplied  :  the  fccond  is  the  fame 
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water,  only  with  the  difference  of  its  re¬ 
maining  long  in  the  fame  place  Before  WC 
have  it :  the  third  is  a  mixture  of  the 
fud,  and  of  frefli  vapours  raifed  from  the 
fea  and  frefh  waters,  and  defeending  in 
rains.  The  two  fird  are  almod  invari¬ 
ably  the  fame  ;  the  latter  is  fubjeCt  to  a 
thoufand  changes,  from  the  matters  acci¬ 
dentally  waffled  into  it  by  th’e  torrerits 
occafioned  by  the  rains;  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  in  continual  motion. 
The  fourth  is  much  the  fame  in  its  na¬ 
ture  with  this,  but  is  rather  more  owing 
to  water  that  has  been  raifed  in  vapour, 
and  has  fallen  again  in  rain  ;  this  has  al- 
fo  the  difadvantage  of  danding  and  dag- 
nating  in  its  place.  The  fifth  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  wholly  raifed  in  vapour, 
and,  as  it  were,  diddled  by  nature  :  it  is, 
confequently,  purer  than  any  of  the 
others  ;  but  there  are  fo  many  kinds  of 
particles  capable  of  rifing  with  the  water 
in  vapour,  that  it  never  can  be,  nor  ever 
is  perfectly  pure.  The  lad  has  all  the 
advantage  of  this,  and  the  additional  one, 
of  having  been  frozen  in  its  paffage,  hnd 
thus  having  palled  through  an  operation 
very  well  calculated  for  the  feparating  of 
heterogenities  of  many  kinds.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  lad,  or  fnow-water,  bids 
fair  for  being  the  pared  and  fitted  for 
our  common  ufe,  of  any  that  comes  in 
our  way  ;  yet  even  this  we  have  found, 
by  experiments,  not  to  be  abfolutely 
pure. 

Medicinal  Waters,  are  fhch  as,  be- 
dde  the  fparry,  earthy,  and  crydalline 
matter  contained  in  all  water,  are  im¬ 
pregnated  with  other  mineral  particles, 
and  thebe  either  of  the  metalline  or  faline 
kind.  Thefe  waters  are  didinguifhed  by 
two  general  kinds,  as  they  come  forth 
out  of  the  ground,  either  hot  or  cold. 
The  names  by  which  they  are  called  are 
therm®  and  acidul®.  The  name  of  ther- 
m®  is  properly  enough  given  to  rhe  hot 
ones,  exp refling  as  much;  but  the  other 
term,  acidul®,  is  not  quite  appofite  to 
the  cold  ones,  becaufe  they  rarely  con¬ 
tain  an  acid  fait,  but  always  an  alcaline 
one.  It  was  given  them  on  account  of  a 
certain  urinous,  or,  as  iome  exprefs  it,  a 
fubacid  tade,  which  many  of  the  cold  mi¬ 
neral  waters  have,  when  frelh  drawn  from 
the  fpring. 

Sea-water,  becaufe  of  this  difagreeable 
tade,  is  rarely  given  internally,  though 
when  people  can  be  prevailed  with  to 
take  it,  great  advantages  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  it.  It  is  of  great  ufe,  how¬ 
ever,  in  bathing  ;  cutaneous  eruptions  of 
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alnioH  all  kinds  are  cured  by  a  conftanti 
life  of  it  this  way  for  fome  time;  tu¬ 
mors  and  pains  of  the  limbs  are  alfo  of¬ 
ten  cured  by  it,  and  we  find  it  conti¬ 
nually  recommended  as  the  great  medi 
cine  againft  the  mod  terrible  of  all  dif- 
eafes,  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  error  to  fupppfe  that  water  with  fait 
dijTolved  in  it  is  the  fame  thing  with  fea- 
water.  It  is  faid,  indeed,  that  it  has 
anfwered  in  the  external  way,  by  way  of 
bath,  in  l'ome  cafes  ;  but  thole  people 
have  been  miferably  deceived  who 
thought,  from  the  internal  ufe  of  fait 
water  fome  time  fince  brought  up  among 
us,  that  they  fupplied  its  place  in  a  plea- 
fan  ter  manner  by  drinking  common  wa¬ 
ter  with  fome  fea- fait  diflolved  in  it. 

Water  Ordeap,  or  Trial,  a- 
rnong  our  aneeftors,  was  of  two  knids, 
by  hot  and  by  cold  water.  Trial  or 
purgation  by  boiling  or  hot  water  was  a 
method  of  proving  crimes,  by  immerging 
the  body,  or  the  arm,  in  hot  water, 
with  divers  religious  ceremonies.  In  the 
judgment  by  boiling  water,  the  accufed, 
of  he  who  peri'onated  the  accufed,  was 
obliged  to  put  his  naked  arm  into  a  cal  ¬ 
dron  full  of  boiling  water,  and  to  draw 
out  a  Hone  thence  placed  at  a  greater  or 
lefs  depth,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  crime,  This  done,  the  arm  was 
wrapped  up,  and  the  judge  having  fet 
his  fcal  on  the  cloth,  at  the  end  of  three 
days  they  returned  to  view  it,  when,  if 
it  was  found  without  any  feald,  the  ac¬ 
cufed  was  declared  innocent. 

The  nobles,  or  great  perfonages, 
purged  themfelves  thus,  by  hot  water, 
and  the  populace  by  cold  water. 

The  trial,  or  purgation  by  cold  water, 
was  thus  :  after  certain  prayers  and  other 
ceremonies,  the  accufed  was  Twaddled, 
or  tied  up,  all  in  a  pelotoon,  or  lump, 
and  thus  call  into  a  river,  lake,  or  vefiel 
of  cold  water,  where  if  he  funk  he  was 
held  criminal,  if  he  floated,  innocent. 

Water,  among  jewellers,  is  properly 
the  colour  or  lu (Ire  *of  diamonds  and 
pearls.  The  term,  though  lefs  proper¬ 
ly,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  hue  or  co¬ 
lour  of  other  Hones. 

Water-Bailiff,  an  officer  in  fea- 
port  towns,  appointed  for  the  Searching 
of  fhips ;  and  in  London,  the  water- 
bailiff  hath  the  fupervifing  and  fearch  of 
fifh  brought  thither,  and  the  gathering 
of  the  toll  arifing  from  the  Thames  :  his 
office  is  likewife  to  arrefl  men  for  debt, 
£cc.  or  other  perfonal  or  criminal  mat¬ 
ters  upon  the  river  Thames, 
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Water-Colours,  in  painting,  fuch 
colours  as  are  only  diluted  and  mixed  up 
with  gum-water,  in  contradifiinition  to 
oil  colours. 

The  ufe  of  Water-colours  makes  what 
we  call  limning,  as  that  of  oil-colours 
does  painting,  properly  fo  called. 

Dead  Water,  in  the  fea  language, 
the  eddy- water  that  follows  the  Hern  of 
a  flip,  not  puffing  away  fo  faff  as  that 
which  Aides  by  her  fides. 

Water-Gang,  a  channel  cut  to 
drain  a  place  by  carrying  off  a  ftream  of 
water. 

Water-Line  of  a  Ship,  a  line 
which  diflinguifhes  that  part  of  her  under 
water  from  that  above,  when  file  is  duly 
laden. 

Water-Measure.  Salt,  fea-coal, 
&c.  while  aboard  vefiels  in  the  pool  or 
rivbr,  are  meafured  with  the  corn-bufhel 
heaped  up,  or  elfe  five  Bricked  pecks  are 
allowed  to  the  bufhel.  This  is  called 
water-meafure. 

Watermen,  fuch  as  row  in  boats, 
or  ply  on  the  river  Thames,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  whom  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  and  court  of  aldermen  there, 
had  always  great  power.  They  Hill  have 
the  appointing- of  their  fares,  the  taking 
more  than  which  makes  them  liable  to  a 
fine  of  forty  fhillings  and  half  a  year’s  im- 
prifonment. 

Watermens  boats  ought  to  be  twelve 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  four  and  a 
half  in  breadth  ;  and  no  apprentice  to 
any  waterman  (hall  take  upon  him  the 
care  of  a  boat  till  he  is  fix  teen  years  of 
age,  if  a  waterman’s  fon,  and  feventeen, 
if  a  landman's  fon,  unlefs  he  has  worked 
with  fome  able  waterman  two  years,  8c c. 

No  tilt-boat,  ©r  row-barge,  &c.  may 
take  in  above  thirty -feven  pafiengers,  or 
three  more  by  the  way ;  nor  any  boat  a- 
bove  eight  pafiengers,  and  two  by  the 
way,  elfe  they  forfeit  5  1-  f°r  the  AiH  of¬ 
fence,  and  10  1.  for  the  fecond,  &c.  and 
if  any  perfon  be  drowned  when  a  greater 
number  are  taken  in,  the  waterman  is 
declared  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be 
tranfported,  See.  . 

Water-Mill,  a  machine  for  grind¬ 
ing  corn,  See.  driven  by  the  water. 

In  water-mills,  the  momentum  of  the 
falling  water  is  the  power,  the  force  to 
be  overcome  is  the  great  attrition  of  the 
two  Hones  in  grinding  the  corn,  8cc, 
which  is  effected  wholly  by  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  wheels  and  axles.  A  query  may 
be  here  put,  Why,  fince  the  power  con- 
fiantly-  aits  upon  the  wheel,  the  motion 
3  Hi 
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of  the  wheel  fhould  be  equable,  and  not 
accelerated?  The  anfvver  is,  The  incre¬ 
ments  of  velocity  keep  riling,  till  their 
momentum  is  equalled  by  the  refrflance 
of  the  machine  ;  after  whieh  equilibrium 
the  wheel  goes  on  with  one  uniform  mo¬ 
tion. 

Water-Shoot,  a  young  fprig 
which  fprings  out  of  the  root  or  flock  of 
a  tree. 

Water-Table,  in  architecture,  a 
fort  of  ledge  left  in  Hone  or  brick  walls, 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from  the 
ground,  from  which  place  the  thicknefs 
of  the  wall  begins  to  abate, 

Water-Way,  in  a  (hip,  a  fmali 
ledge  of  timber,  lying  fore  and  aft  on  the 
deck,  clofe  by  her  Tides,  to  keep  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  running  down  there. 

Water-Wheui,  an  engine  for 
railing  water  in  great  quantity  out  of  a 
deep  well. 

WAter-Works,  in  general,  denote 
<all  manner  of  machines  moved  by,  or 
-employed-  in  railing  or  fuftaining  water  ; 
in  which  fenfe,  water-mills  of  ail  kinds, 
fluices,  aquedudls,  See.  may  be  called 
water-works.  The  term  water- works, 
however,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for 
fuch  machines  as  are  employed  only  in 
railing  water. 

WATERING,  in  the  manufactures, 
is  to  give  a  luHre  to  fluffs,  &c.  by  wet¬ 
ting  them  lightly  with  gum- water,  and 
then  palling  them  through  the  prefs  or 
calender,  whether  hot  or  cold. 

The  gum-water  ought  to  be  pure,  thin, 
and  clear,  other  wife  the  folds  of  the  Huff 
will  Hiqk  together  t  the  operation  mult 
qlfo  be  performed  when  the  water  is  very 
hot,  that  it  may  penetrate. 

*  WATTS,  Dr.  Isaac,  was  born  at 
Southampton,  the  17th  of  July,  1674, 
of  parents  who  were  eminent  for  religion, 
and  were  great  fufferers  by  the  perfecu- 
tion  of  the  diflenters  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  began  to  learn  Latin  at 
four  years  of  age,  in  the  knowledge  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  language, 
he  made  a  rapid  progrefs  ;•  and  in  1690 
was  fent  up  to  London  for  an  academical 
education,  under  the  tuition  of  the  reve¬ 
rend  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe.  When  he  had 
finished  his  Hudies  there,  he  returned  to 
his  father's  houle,  v/here  he  fpent  two 
years  more;  and,  in  1696,  was  invited 
by  Sir  John  Hartopp,  Bart,  to  relide  in 
his  family  at  Stoke-Newington,  as  tutor 
to  his  fon,  where  he  continued  four 
years.  In  1698,  he  was  choLn  aiuHant 
fq  Dr.  ffaac  Chancy,  at  the  meeting-houfe 
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near  Duke’s  Place;  and,  in  1701,  fuc* 
ceeded  that  gentleman  in  the  paHoral  of" 
flee,  when  his  ill  Hate  of  health  induced 
his  congregation  to  choofe  him  an  alii  11- 
ant.  About  the  year  1712.,  the  doClor 
falling  into  a  weak  Hate  of  health,  was 
taken  into  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Ab¬ 
ney,  Knt.  where,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  was  abundantly  fupplied  with 
whatever  could  adminifter  to  the  conve¬ 
nience  and  fatisfaClion  of  life,  but  conti¬ 
nued  to  preach  to  his  congregation,  and 
during  that 'time  conllantly  devoted  a 
fifth  part  of  his  income  to  charitable  ufes» 
In  173,8,  the  univerlkies  of  Edinburgh 
and  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  without  his 
knowledge,  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  do tor  of  divinity.  His  numerous 
works  have  rendered  his  name  famous 
among  people  of  every  denomination. 
His  Lyric  Poems,  his  Ffalmsand  Hymns, 
and  his  Divine  Songs  for  Children,  are  a 
fufficient  proof  of  his  poetical  talents. 
His  Lc.gie  and  Philofophy  have  been 
much  admired.  He  alio  wTote  works 
upon  a  variety  of  other  fqbjefts,  and 
printed  feveral  volumes  of  bis  fermons. 
He  was  admired  for  the  mildnefs  and  fee-f 
nevolence  of  his  difpofition,  and  the 
i'weetnefs  of  his  manners.  He  died  the 
25th  of  November,  1748,  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age. 

WAVE,  Unda ,  in  philofophy,  a  cavi¬ 
ty  in  the  furface  of  water,  or  other  fluid, 
with  an  elevation  afide  thereof. 

Wave-Offering,  in  Jewilh  anti¬ 
quity,  a  facrifice  offered  by  agitation,  or 
waving,  towards  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  com  pals, 

WAVED,  Wa vy ,  or  Wavey,  in 
heraldry,  is  faid  of  a  bordure,  or  any  or¬ 
dinary,  or  charge,  in  a  coat  of  arms, 
having  its  out  lines  indented  in  manner 
of  the  rifing  and  failing  of  waves  :  it  is 
ufed  to  denote,  that  the  firffc  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  in  whofe  arms  it  Hands,  acquired  its 
honours  for  fea-Drvice. 

WAVING,  in  the  fea  language,  the 
making  ligns  to  a  veflel  to  come  near  or 
keep  off.  / 

WAX,  or  £«j-Wax,  is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  bee-hive,  which,  though 
it  is,  as  well  as  the  honey,  of  a  vegetable 
origin,  yet,  as  we  &ave  no  way  of  pro¬ 
curing  it,  but  by  means  of  the  bees  that 
have  Hored  it  up  for  us,  is  to  be  reckon¬ 
ed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  honey,  a- 
mong  the  number  of  drugs  which  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  animal  kingdom. 

Wax  is  a  firm  and  folid  fubfiance, 
moderately  hard,  and  of  a  fine  yeliovy 
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colour  ;  it  melts  with  a  gentle  heat,  and , 
is  inflammable;  it  ,is  foluble  in  oil,  but 
not  in  aqueous  or  fpiritous  menftruums ; 
it  is  aim  oft  inlipid  to  the  tafte,  but  of  a 
fragrant  and  agreeable  l'rnell ;  and,  in  its 
original  ftate,  is  the  matter  which  corn- 
poles  the  honey-comb.  It  is  prepared  in 
the  cakes  we  lee  it  in,  merely  by  melt¬ 
ing  and  (training  it  through  a  cloth, 
which  leparates  the  drofs  and  foulnefs, 
and  lets  the  clear  wax  through.  It  may 
be  further  purified  by  melting  again,  and 
fcumming  it  while  in  fufion,  and  repeat¬ 
ing  the  {training;  by  this  means  it  will 
•become  of  a  good  confidence,  and  high 
colour  :  it  is  to  be  cholen  of  a  ftrong  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  fragrant  fmeil,  and  Inch 
as  breaks  tolerably  eafy,  and  on  chewing 
in  the  mouth  does  not  flick  to  the  teeth, 
The  true  origin  of  wax  is  this;  the 
flowers  of  plants  have,  for  one  of  their 
principal  and  efTential  parts,  certain  fila¬ 
ments,  or  threads,  called  by  the  botani¬ 
cal  writers,  itamina,  riling  ufually  from 
the  bale  or  center ;  theie  are  different  in 
number  from  one  to  a  vaft  abundance  in 
each  flower:  thefe  fuftain  at  their  tops 
certain  little  bodies,  ufually  of  a  round, 
but  fometimes  of  other  figures,  called  by 
the  fame  authors  apices,  or  anthers,  and 
containing  a  fine  dully  matter,  or  vari- 
oully  coloured  powder.  Thefe  ftajnina 
and  apices  were  long  efteemed  of  very 
little  ufe  to  the  plapt,  mere  ornaments, 
or  receptacles  of  an  abundant  juice  lent 
up  to  the  flower;  but  of  late,  botany 
has  received  too  many  improvements  to 
be  left  chargeable  with  fo  grofs  an  error  : 
thefe  are  difeovered  to  be  efTential  to  the 
great  end,  the  propagating  the  .pecies  of 
the  plant  ;  they  are,  indeed,  the  male 
plants,  ferving  to  impregnate  the  young 
feeds  in  the  pillil,  and  the  impregnating 
matter  is  found  to  be  dud  or  powder  in 
thefe  apices  ;  this  is  called,  therefore,  the 
farina  fecundans  of  plants  ;  and  however 
little  this  may  have  been  fufpected  to 
have  to  do  with  our  fubjeef,  it  is,  in¬ 
deed,  the  very  thing  of  which  the  bees 
form  their  combs,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  farina  of  plants  is  wax  not  yet  re¬ 
duced  to  form  by  the  bees.  Thefe  little 
creatures  feek  no  farther  for  the  materials 
of  their  combs  than  to  the  apices  of 
flowers  ;  thefe,  if  of  a  more  folid  and 
firm  texture,  they  are  at  the  pains  of 
opening  with  their  teeth ;  or,  if  lefs 
tough,  or  already  opening,  they  rob  of 
their  farina,  by  rubbing  their  bodies 
,  among  them,  and  fo  diflo^ging  the  dud, 
which  adheres  to  their  bodies  by  means 
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of  the  hairs  they  are  covered  with,  and  i® 
thence  collected  into  a  mafs. 

from  the  common  yellow  wax  by  the 
meie  eifeft  of  fun  and  air,  or  by  what  is 
called  bleaching,  is  formed  what  we  term 
vyhite  wax,  and  feme,  very  improperly, 
yiigiti  wax.  As  the  greater  the  fur  face 
is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  the 
fooner  and  more  perf'eClly  this  operation 
is  performed.  The  ufual  way  is  to  melt 
the  wax  in  hot  water;  when  melted, 
they  prefs  it  through  a  (trainer  of  toler¬ 
able  fine  linen,  and  pour  it  into  round 
and  very  (hallow  moulds.  When  harden¬ 
ed  by  cooling,  it  is  taken  out  and  ex- 
poled  to  the  fun  and  air,  fprinkling  it 
now  and  then  with  v.  ater,  and  often 
turning  it  :  by  this  means  it  icon  be¬ 
comes  white.  The  bed  fort  is  of  a  clear 
and  aim  oft  tranfparent  vvhitenefs,  dry, 
hard,  brittle,  and  of  an  agreeable  fmeli, 
like  that  of  the  yellow  wax,  but  much 
weaker. 

The  common  yellow'  wax  is  of  very 
great  ufe  both  in  medicine  and  in  many 
of  the  arts  and  manufactures.  It  is 
fometimes  given  internally,  as  in  dyfen- 
teries,  and  other  eronons  of  the  intef- 
tines  ;  but  its  great  ufe  is  in  the  making 
ointments  and  platters  for  external  ufe, 
and  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  the  drops 
owe  their  confidence  to  it.  The  white 
wax  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  fome  of  the 
cerates  and  ointments  of  the  (hops  ;  and 
is  ufed  in  making  candles,  and  in  many 
of  the  nicer  arts  and  manufactures,  where 
wax  is  required. 

Grafting  Wax,  a  compofition  ferving 
to  bind  the  graft  to  the  cleft  of  the  dock. 
For  the  manner  of  making  which,  fee 
Methods  ©/"Grafting. 

To  imtate  fruit  in  Wax.  Take  the 
fruit  and  bury  it  half  way  in  clay  ;  oil  its 
edges,  and  that  part  of  the  fruit  which  is 
uncovered;  then  nimbly  throw  on  it 
tempered  alabader  or  plaftpr  of  Paris,  to 
a  confiderable  thicknefs.  When  this  is 
grown  dry  and  hard,  it  makes  the  half 
mould  ;  the  fecond  half  of  which  may  be 
obtained  in  the  fame  manner.  The  two 
parts  of  the  mould  being  joined  together, 
a  little  bees  wax  melted  and  brought  to  a 
due  heat,  being  poured  through  a  hole 
made  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  mould, 
‘and  prefently  fliook  therein,  will  repre- 
fent  tlie  original  fruit. 

WAX-WORK,  the  reprefentation  of 
the  faces.  See.  of  perfons  living  or  dead, 
made  by  applying  plader  of  Paris  in  a 
kind  of  pade,  and  thus  forming  a  mould 
containing  the  exafl  reprefentation  of  the 

features. 
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features.  Into  this  mould  melted  wax  is 
poti red,  and  thus  a  kind  of  mafks  are 
formed;  which  being  painted  and  fet 
•^rkh  gkifs  eyes,  and  the  figures  drcdTed 
in  their  proper  habits,  they  bear  inch  a 
jefembkmce  that  it  is  difficult  to  dilhin  - 
gulfh  between-  the  copy  and  the  original, 

WAXING,  in  chemidry,  the  pmpa- 
•p'atioH  of  any  matter  to  render  it  tit  and 
difpofed  to  liquify v  or  meh,  which  ofit- 
lelf  it  was  not.  1  Iris  is  frequently  done 
to  enable  things  to  penetrate  into  metals 
©ad  other  folid  bodies. 

WAY,  a  palTage  or  road.  See  Road. 

The  Roman  ways  are  divided  into 
conlular,  praetorian,  military,  dnd  pub¬ 
lic;  and  of  thefe  we  have  four  remark¬ 
able  ones  in  b  ©gland  j  the  fir  if,  W  at  K  of¬ 
feree  t,  or  Watheling-ffreet,  leading  from 
Paver  to  .London,'  Dunftable,  To  wee  1” 
ter,  Atterflop,  and  the  Severn,  extend¬ 
ing  as  Lr  as  Angiefea  in  Wales.  1  he  j 
Second,  call’d  Hikenild,  or  1  kenlld 
Street ,  ftretehes  from  Southampton  over 
the  river  Ills  at  Newbridge;  thence  by 
Camden  and  Lichfield  ;  then  pa  lies  the 
P-erwent,  near  Derby,  and  ends  at  Tine- 
mouth..  The  third,  called  Foile-way, 
■feceaufe  in  fome  places  it  has  never  been 
Iperfadigd,  but  lies  as  a  large  ditch,  leads 
from  Cornwall,  through  Devonihire,  by 
Tcthijary,  near  Stow  in  the  Wolds  ;  £nd 
be.fide  Coventry  to  Teiceder,  Newark, 
and  fo  to  Lincoln.  The  fourth,  called 
Arming,  or  Ermmage-dreet,  extends’ 
from  St.  David’s  in  Wales,  to  Southamp-  , 
ton. 

WAY  of  a  Ship,  fometimes  the  fame 
©s  her  rake,  or  run  forward  and  back¬ 
ward  :  but  this  term  is  mod  commonly 
under  (food  for  her  failing.  Thus,  when 
fee  goes  apace,  it  is  faici  that  ihe  hath  a 
good  way,  or  makes  ,a  frefh  way.  So 
when  an  account  is  kept  how  fad  Ihe  fails 
by  the  log,  it  is  calk'd  keeping  an  ac¬ 
count  of  her  way  ;  and  becauie  mod  Ihips 
are  apt  to  fall  a  little  to  leeward  of  their 
erne  courfe,  they  always  in  calling  up  the 
lag- board  allow  fomething  for  her  lee¬ 
ward  way. 

Way  of  the  Rounds,  in  fortification,  a 
fpace  left  for  the  palfags  of  tire  rounds 
between  the  rampart  -and  the  wall  of  a 
fortified  town.  1  his  is  not  now  much  in 
n.fe,  becauie  the  parapet,  not  being  .above 
a  foot  thick,  is  foon  overthrown  by  the 
enemy’s  cannon. 

Way-Wode,  a  title  given  to  the 
governors  of  the  chief  places  in  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Mufcovy,  as  alio  in  Poland. 

WDAR>  or  VVAej!',  a  great  dank  or 
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dam  in  a  river,  fitted  for  the  taking  of 
fdh,  or  for  conveying  the  dream  to  a 
mill.  New  wears  are  not  to  be  made,  or 
others  altered,  to  the  nui  fiance  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  under  a  certain  penalty: 

VV  KAS.LJ j,  in  zoology,  a  fpecics  of 
mu  fly  la,  with  the  'tip  of  the  tail  black. 
This  is  a  fmalier  animal  than  the  pole¬ 
cat  ;  the  Head  is  fmall,  of  an  ovated  form, 
and  fhavp  at  the  fnout ;  the  ears  are 
fmall,  fiaort,  and  patulous ;  the  eyes  of 
a  fierce  afpedi ;  the  mouth  well  furnifhed 
'with  teeth;  the  upper  jaw  longer  than 
the  unu-r;  the  body  is  about  eight  inches 
long,  and  fiender ;  the  tail  is  a  third 
pan  the  length  of  the  body;  the  legs  are 
thort  and  (lender;  the  feet  have  five  toes 
armed  with  fharp  claws;  the  whole  body 
is  covered  with  a  fine  and  tolerably  long 
fur :  fhe  back  is  of  a  darkifh  colour,  and 
the  belly  is  white. 

WKA  !  HER,  the  date  or  di'pofition 
c/f  the  atmofph'ere,  with  regard  to  heat, 
cold,  winds  rain,  fro  A,  &c.  As  it  is 
in  the  atmofp’fyqrc  that  all  plants  and  a- 
nimalslive  and  breathe,  and  as  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  great  principle  of  molt 
animal  and  vegetable  productions,  altera¬ 
tions,  8%c.  there  does  not  teem  any  thing, 
in  ail  philofophy  of  more,  immediate 
concernment  to  us  than  the  date  of  the 
weather,  and  a  knowledge  of  tbs  great 
influence  it  has  on  our  bodies,  and  the 
fenfible  alterations  we  undergo  thereby. 
In  effeCt,  all.  living  things  are  only  af- 
fe.mblages  or  bundles  of  vdlels,  whole 
juices  are  kept  moving  by  the  predure  of 
the  atmcfphere  ;  and  which,  by  that 
motion,  maintain  life  :  fo  that  any  al¬ 
teration  in  the  ran  y  or  denfity,  the  heat, 
purity,  &c.  of  that,  mud  neceffariiy  be 
attended  with  proportionable  ones  iq 
thefe.  What  vaft,  yet  regular  altera1  ions 
a' little  turn  of  weather  makes  in  a  tube 
ffii.d  vyith  mercury,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
in.  a  piece  of  firing,  Sec.  every  body 
knows,  in  the  common  indance  of  baro¬ 
meters,  thermometers.  See.  and  it  is 
owing  partly  to  our  inattentions,  and 
partly  to  our  r  unequal,  intemperate 
Courfe  of  living,  that  we  do  not  feel  as 
great  and  regular  ones  in  the  tubes, 
chords,  and  fibres  of  ottf  own  bodes.  It 
is  certain,  a  great  part  of  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion  have  a  lenfibiiity  and  faga<  ity,  this 
way,  beyond  mankind,  and  yet,  with¬ 
out  natural  means,  or  difpofition  there¬ 
to,  more  than  we,  except  that  tfieir  vef- 
fels,  fibres,  &c.  being  in  other  refpeCfs 
in  one  equal  lyabitude,  the  fame  caufe 
from  without  has  always  a  like  erTeCt  on 
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fchem  ;  that  is,  their  veflels  -are  regular 
barometers,  Sic.  a  fleeted  only  from  one 
external  principle,  the  difpofition  of  the 
atmofphere  ;  whereas  ours  are  afted  on 
by  divers  from  within,  as  well  as  with¬ 
out,  fome  of  which  cluck,  impede,  and 
prevent  the  addon  of  others. 

Weather-Cock,  or  WeAtHer- 
Vane,  a  moveable  vane  in  the  form  of 
a  cock,  or  other  fhape,  placed  on  high, 
to  be  turned  round  according  to  the  di- 
redfion  of  the  wind,  ,and  point  out  what 
quarter  the  wind  blows  from,  See 
Wind. 

Weather-Glasses,  infiruments 
contrived  to  indicate  the  flate  or  difpofi¬ 
tion  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  various 
alterations  in  the  weather  ;  luch  are  ba¬ 
rometers,  thermometers,  hygrometers, 
&c. 

WEATHERING,  among  Tailors,  fig 
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ioona  ;  iS,  t-he  reed;  19,  pullies  ntpmi 
vvnicri  the  cords  roll  that  are  fail  cued  to 
the  lams  ;  20,  the  tumbler,  which  is  3 
coid  that  paflcs  from  one  lam  to  the  o- 
thci  over  the  pulley  21,  and  caufes  the 
wotk.ng  of  the  hints  by  its  afeending  and 
defeending;  22,  the  muffle,  in  which  the 
pulley  a<fts;  23,  a  fkein,  on  Icifh,  cut 
into  proper  lengths,  to  mend  the  leifhes* 
of  the  harnefs  that  happen  to  break  ;  24, 
a  bobbin  of  the  warp,  to  mend  the 
threads  of  the  warp  that  occasionally 
tu^eak  ;  25,  lizard  thread  to  mend  thole 
of  the  lizier  that  happen  to  break  ;  and 
which,  especially  jn  cloth,  are  very  dif- 
|  frrent  from  the  warp;  2 <f,  the  box  to 
j  hold  the  quills  4  2 S',  the  foot- bar  ;  29, 
j  the  trundles,  or  moveable  bars,  tied  with 
two  cords  to  the  Ipwcr  virgee  of  each  lard. 
When  the  foot  prefles  a  t reddle,  the  lam 
that  is  fattened  to  it  finks,  and  the  other 


.►  *.«.**  w-w,  ■***•**  w  ^  ana  uic  Oliver 

nifies  the  doubling,  or  failing  by  a  head-  j  rife.?  by  the  help  of  the  tumbler  :  30,  the 


land,  or  other  place. 


foot-ftep  ;  31,  the  temple;  a  double  flat 


WEAVING,  the  art  of  working  a  web  j  ruler,  having  fmall  teeth  at  the  extremi- 


of  cloth,  filk,  or  other  fluff,  in  a  loom 
with  a  (buttle. 

Weaving-Loom,  a  machine  for 
weaving  cloth.  Elk,  Sec.  by  railing  the 
threads  of  the  warp  in  order  to  throw  in 
the  (boot,  and  ttrike  it  dole.  Of  thefe 
there  are  various  kinds,  dittinguifhed  by 
the  di  Trent  forts  of  cloths,  fluffs,  filks, 
See  in  which  they  are  employed,  and 
which  are  chiefly  diftinguiflied  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  threads  they 
jaife  in  order  to  work  the  warp,  either 
piain  or  in  figures,  by  making  more  or 
lefs  of  the  woof  or  (boot  appear  through 
the  warp. 

In  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
weaving,  we  (hall  here  deferibe  the  parts 
of  the  common  weaver’s  loom.  See 
plate  XLVH. '  fig.  2.  in  which  9,  9,  are 
the  loom  polls;  10,  the  crofs -bars ;  11, 
the  batten,  which  ferves  to  flvike  in.  and 


clofe  more  or  lefi 
woof;  22,  the  cap 


the  threads  of  the 
of  the  batten,  or  a 


long  bar,  which  the  weaver  takes  hold  of 
in  one  hand,  and  then  in  the  other  ;  r  3, 
the  block,  or  under  part  of  the  fame, 
containing  the  reed  within  the  lower 
bar;  14,  the  crofs -piece,  or  burdon  and 
pin,  which  helps  to  make  the  batten 
moveable;  15,  the  gallows,  a  piece  of 
wood  fufpending  tire  pufly,  on  which  the 
cord  moves  that  is  tied  to  the  two  lams  ; 
16,  the  bread -bar,  a  flat  fquare  piece  of 
wood,  with  an  openiug  in  it,  to  let  the 
fluff  through,  which  is  rolled  on  the 
knee-roll;  17,  the  cane-roll,  which  the 
warp  is  turned  on  at  the  other  end  of  the 
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ties;  it  may  be  lengthened  or  (hortene-d 
by  the  help  of  a  catch  that  is  in  one  of 
the  rulers,  and  introduced  in  a  groove  in 
the  other  ruler.  The  teeth  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities  are  fattened  in  the  lizier  of  the 
work, by  which  means  it  is  kept  of  an  equal 
breadth  ;  and  as  the  work  advances  the 
temple  is  moved  forwards;  32,  the  (buttle 
feen  in  front  and  profile  ;  33,  the  knee- 
roll,  on  which  the  work  is  rolled  as  it  Is 
wove  ;  34,  the  tantow,  an  iron  leaver  to 
turn  the  knee-roll  ;  35,  the  reed  feen  fe- 
parate. 

WEB,  a  fort  of  tittiie,  or  texture 
formed  of  threads  interwoven  with  each 
other ;  fome  whereof  are  extended  in 
length,  and  called  the  warp,  and  others 
drawn  acrofs,  and  called  the  woof.  Sec 
Cloth,  Warp ,  See. 

Spiders  Web,  or  Cob- Web,  a  very 
dejicate  and  wonderful  plexus,  which  thar 
infedt  fpins  out  of  its  own  bowels,  ferviog 
it  as  a  fort  of  toil,  or  net  to  catch  flies, 
&c.  with.  See  Spider. 

WEDGE,  CuneuSy  the  latt  of  the  five 
mechanical  powers.  It  is  a  triangular 
prifm,  whofe  bafes  are  equilateral  acute- 
angled  prifms. 

The  power  of  the  wedge  ACBH  (plate 
XLVII.  fig.  r.  is  evident  from  its  con- 
fitting  of  two  equal  inclined  planes  AHG 
and  BHC  ;  as  it  is  chiefly  of  ufe'to  fe- 
p, irate  the  adhering  parts  of  wood,  and 
fince  the  power  of  cohefion  in  wood  is 
every  where  variable  and  uncertain,  it  is 
evident  there  can  be  no  regular  calculation' 
of  the  adtual ■  effect  of  the  wedge;  but  if 
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We  ftippofe  the  power  of  cohefion  in  the 
wood  ADEB  to  be  uniform,  or  to  make 
every  where  an  equal  refinance  to  the 
wedge  ABC,  dividing  its  parts  AF  and 
BG,  then  the  power  of  the  wedge  would 
be  to  the  refinance  of  the  wood  as 
their  velocities  inverfely,  that  is,  as  the 
fpaces  moved  through  in  the  fame  time, 
that  is,  as  the  height  of  the  wedge, HC  to 
'half  its  width  A  id. 

WEDNESDAY,  the  fourth  day  of  the 
week,  fo  called  from  a  Saxon  idol  named 
Woden,  fuppofed  to  he  Mars,  worfhipped 
on  this  day. 

Wednesday,  the  firft  day  of 
Dent,  fo  called  from  the  cuftom  obferved 
in  the  ancient  Chriftian  church  of  peni*  J 
tents  exprefting  their  humiliation  at  this 
time,  by  appearing  in  fack -cloth  and 
alhes.  The  want  of  this  difcipline  is  at 
’  prefen  t  fnpplied  by  reading  publicly  on 
A  Hi-  Wed nefday  the  curfes  denounced  in 
fcripture  againfl  the  feveral  forts  of  fins, 
•the  people  repeating  after  each  curie, 
Amen . 

WEED,  a  common  name  for  all  rank 
and  wild  herbs,  that  grow  of  themfeiv.es, 
to  the  detriment  of  other  ufcful  herbs 
they  grow  among. 

WEEK,  Siptbnana  hebdomads,  in  chro¬ 
nology,  a  divifion  of  time  comprifing  fe- 
tren  days.  The  origin  of  this  divifion  of 
weeks,  or  of  computing  time  by  fevenths,  1 
is  greatly  controverted.  Some  will  have 
it  to  take  its  rife  from  the  fotfr  quarters 
or  intervals  of  the  moon,  between  her 
changes  or  phafes,  which,  being  about 
feven  days  diftant,  gave  occafion  to  the 
divifion.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  divifion 
is  certainly  very  ancient..  The  Syrians, 
Egyptians,  and  mo  ft  of  the  oriental  na¬ 
tions,  appear  to  have  ufed  it  from  all  an¬ 
tiquity;  though  it  did  not  get  footing  in 
the  weft  till  Chriftinity  brought  it  in  r 
the  Romans  reckoned  their  days  not  by 
feventbs  but  by  ninths,  and  the  ancient 
Greeks,  by  dreads  or  tenths. 

Indeed  the  Jews  divided  their  time  by  ) 
weeks,  but  it  was  upon  a  different  prin¬ 
ciple  from  the  eaftern  nations,  God  him- 
felf  appointing  them  to  work  fix  days,  and 
to  reit  the  Sabbath,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  fenfe  and  remembrance  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  which  being  effected  in  fix  days,  he 
relied  the  feventh. 

PaJJion  W f. e K ,  or  the  Holy  W EEK,  the 
iaft  week  in  Lent,  wherein  the  church 
celebrates  the  myftery  of  our  Saviour’s 
death  and  paffion. 

WEIGH,  Way,  or  Wey %<waga,  a 
weight  of  chsefe,  wool,  &c.  containing 
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■  2 ytf  pounds  avoirdupois.  Of  corn,  th& 
weigh  contains  40  bulhels  ;  of  barley  of 
malt  fix  quarters.  In  fome  places,  as 
Eflex,  the  weigh  of  eheefe  is  300 
pounds. 

WEIGHER,  an  officer  in  fome  cities 
appointed  to  weigh  the  commodities 
bought  or  fold  in  a  public  balance. 

WEIGHING,  the  aft  of  examining 
a  body  in  the  balance  to  find  its  weight. 

Weighing  Anchor,  is  the  draw¬ 
ing  it  out  of  the  ground  it  had  been  caft 
into,  in  order  to  fet  fail,  or  quit  a  p@rt, 
road,  or  the  like. 

WEIGHT,  Gravity,  Povdus,  a 
quality  in  natural  bodies,  whereby  they 
tend  downwards,  towards  the  center  of 
the  earth.  Or  weight  may  be  defined, 
in  a  iefs  limited  manner,  to  be  a  power 
Inherent  in  all  bodies,  whereby  they  tend 
to  fome  common  point,  called  the  center 
of  gravity ;  and  that  with  a  greater  or  lefs 
velocity,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  denfe, 
or  as  the  medium  they  pafs  through  is 
more  or  lefs  fare. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  demonftrates,  that 
the  weights  of  all  bodies,  at  equal  dif- 
tances  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  are 
propor  icnable  to  the  quantities  of  matter 
each  contains.  Whence  it  follows,  that 
the  weights  of  bodies  have  not  any  de¬ 
pendence  on  their  forms,  or  textures; 
and  that  all  fpaces  are  not  equally  full  of 
matter.’  Hence,  alfo,  it  follows,  that 
the  weight  of  the  fame  body  is  different 
ok  the  iurface  of  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  by  reafon  its  figure  is  not  a  fphere, 
but  a  fpheroid. 

Weight,  in  mechanics,  anv  thing 
to  be  railed,  fuftained,  or  moved  by  a 
.machine,  or  any  thing  that  in  any  man¬ 
ner  refills  the  motion  to  be  produced. 

Weight,  in  commerce,  denotes  a 
body  of  a  known  weight,  appointed  to 
be  put  in  r he  balance  agdinft  other  bodies, 
whole  weight  is  required. 

Thefeeurity  of  commerce  depending, 
in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  juftnefs  of 
weights,  which  are  ufually  of  lead,  iron, 
or  bra  ft,  moll  nations  have  taken  care  to 
prevent  the  falfification  thereof,  by 
(lamping  or  marking  them  by  proper  of¬ 
ficers,  after  being  adjufted  by  fome  ori¬ 
ginal  ftandard.  Thus,  in  England,  the 
ftandard  of  weights  is  kept  in  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  by  a  particular  officer  called  the 
clerk  of  the  market. 

WELD,  or  Wold,  in  botany,  the 
name  of  a  plant  much  ufed  by  Hie  dy¬ 
ers  to  give  a  yellow  colour  to  woollens, 
fi-lks,  cotton,  and  thread.  Its  root, 

which 
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winch  is  compofed  of  a  few  ligneous  fi- 
,  /Iocs  not  pierce  deep  :  from  this 
root  it  puts  forth  leaves  about  four  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  of  a  lively 
green,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  lpread  cir¬ 
cularly  near  the  ground,  with  fome  gentle 
wavings  at  their  edges,  but  obt ufe  <ii  t » i  c  i  r 
points.  Its  Hem,  which  lifes  frorh  amidSt 
thelc  leaves  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  or 
even  more,  if  the  foil  and  culture  be  very 
good,  often  branches  out,  and  is  gam  idl¬ 
ed  with  leaves  like  thole  below.,  though 
final  ler  in  proportion  as  they  approach 
the  flowers,  which  grow  in  long  loof'e 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  or  Idem, 
i  hefe  flowers,  which  appear  at  the  latter 
end  of  June,  are  each  of  them  competed 
of  three  imall  irregular  petals  of  a  green¬ 
ish  yellow,  to  which  Succeeds  a  globular 
berry  of  the  fame  colour,  terminated  by 
three  points,  and  in  which  are  inclofed 
fmall  brown  fpherical  feeds.  Thele  feeds 
ripen  in  September.  The  plant  becomes 
entirely  yeliow  when  it  is  dry,  and  the 
whole  of  it,  but  efpecially  the  berry,  is 
ufed  in  dying.  'T  he  Slendered  weld,  and 
particularly  if  it  inclines  to  a  ruffet  co¬ 
lour,  is  accounted  the  belt  :  that  which 
is  larger,  and  of  a  dull  green,  is  much 
lefs  eiteemed. 

WELDING  Heat,  in  fmithery,  a 
degree  of  heat  given  to  iron,  $<c.  fufficient 
only  for  bending  or  doubling  it  up. 

WELL,  a  hole  untied  ground,  ufualiy 
of  a  cylindrical  figure,  and  walled  with 
(done,  brick,  See.  and  mortar  :  its  ufe  is 
to  collect  the  water  of  the  Ilrata  around 
it.  The  riling  of  vvatet  in  wells  is  thus 
accounted  for.  Suppofe  a  well  he  funk 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  to  fuch  a  depth  as 
will  bring  the  diggers  to  an  eruption  of  a 
fpring,  whole  water  is  brought  by  a  cl  lift 
from  a  cavity  in  the  hill ,  or  otherwise 
from  a  pond,  a  river,  the  fea,  8cc.  it  is 
evident  the  water  in  the  well  will  rife  from 
the  bottom  to  an  altitude,  where  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  is  upon  a  level  with  that 
in  the  refer  voir,  and  thus  conflitutes  a 
well. 

Well,  in  the  military  art,  a  depth 
which  the  miner  finks  under  ground, 
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reckon  three  kinds,  viz.  when  this  matter 
is  lolt  rcfembling  pulp,  the  wen  is  called 
atheroma;  if  like  honey,  meliceris  ;  and 
if  like  fuet,  deatoma.  S cc  Tumour,  &c. 

WERE,  in  our  old  law-books,  denotes 
a  fum  paid  for  killing  a  perfion,  when 
inch  crimes  were  punifhed  with  pecuniary 
mulfit,  and  not  death. 

WEST,  in  cofmography,  one  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  diametri¬ 
cally  oppofite  to  the  eaft  ;  and  Unfitly 
defined,  the  interfiefition  of  the  prime  ver¬ 
tical  with  the  horizon,  on  that  fide  the 
fun  fets  in.  See  Hirizon. 

In  aftronomv,  welt  is  chiefiv  nfed  for 
ie  place  in,  or  towards  which,  the  iun 
fink  under  the  horizon.  Thus 

in  the 


eh 


or  ftars 

we  lay,  the  fun,  Mars,  &c.  are 
well.  The  point  the  fun  fets  in,  when 
j  in  the  equator,  is  particularly  called,  the 
1  equinoctial  welt,  or  point  of  true  welt. 
See  ¥  qumoUial. 

In  geography,  weft  and  weflern,  are 
applied  to  feveral  countries,  &c.  innate 
towards  the  point  of  fun-fetting,  with  re- 
fipefit  to  certain  others.  Thus  the  Roman 
empire  was  anciently,  and  the  German 
empire  is  at  prefent,  called  the  empire  of 
the  welt  or  the  weflern  empire,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  that  of  Con (tantinopie,  which  is 
called  the  eaftern  empire.  The  Roman 
church  is  called  the  weltern  church,  in 
oppofition  to  the  Greek  church.  The 
Italians,  French,  Spaniards,  &c.  are  call¬ 
ed  weltern  nations,  in  refpefit  to  the  Asi¬ 
atics  ;  and  part  of  America,  the  Well  - 
Indies,  in  refpefit  to  the  Eaft-lndies. 

*  Westmoreland,  a  county  of 

England,  40  miles  in  length,  and  21  in 
breadth  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  W  by  Cum¬ 
berland,  on  the  W  and  S.  by  Lancalhire, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Yorkshire.  It  contains 
2, <5  parishes,  eight  market-towns,  and 
fends  four  members  to  parliament,  two 
for  the  county,  and  two  for  Appleby.  I  he 
air  is  very  Sharp  and  cold.  It  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous  county,  but  t here  are  lomevallics, 
which  are  fruitful  in  corn  and  paftures ; 
befides,  the  hills  fierve  to  feed  a  great 
number  of  (beep.  The  principal  rivers 

_  o _ t  are  the  Eden,  the  Ken,  the  Loan,  the 

with  branches  or  galleries  running  out  j  Eamon,  the  Tees,  the  Lowther,  the  Hun- 
from  it ;  either  to  prepare  a  mine,  or  to  j  na,  the  Winder,  the  LaVennet-bcck,  and 
dilcoverand  difappoint  the  enemy’s  mine,  j  the  Blinkern-beck.  i  in  re  are  aiio  ion: 


Well-Hole,  in 


building. 


left  in  a  floor  for  the  Itairs  to  come  up  I 
through.  See  Stair s. 

WEN,  a  tumour  or  excrefcence  that  j 


the  hole  j  noted  meets  or  lakes,  called  l  Ta- v\ a  or, 
Broad-w'ater,  Horns- water,  and  V.  innan- 
der-nreer.  The  principal  tow  n  is  AppEby. 
*  WESTPHALIA,  one  of  the  circles 


arises  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  j  of  Germany,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
contains  a  cvftus,  or  bag  filled  with  fome  1  circle  ot  Lower-Saxony,  on  me  -V 

J  1  ^  .  I  \  _ 1  .  U  ^  UK.../.  nil 


peculiar  matter, 

Vop.  IV, 


of  which  phyficians  t  lie  tie 


WeUerwalde,  and  the  Rhine,  on 
a  I  th3 
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the  W.  by  the  United  Provinces,  and  on  ' 
the  N.  by  the  German  Sea.  The  air  is 
cold,  the  foil  indifferent,  and  in  many 
places  mat  (by.  The  horfes  are  large,  and 
the  hogs  are  in  high  efleem,  especially 
the  lvarns.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Wefer,  the  Pi  mbs,  the  Lippe,  and  the 
Rouer.  It  contains  feveral  foverelgnties, 
as  the  bilnoprics  of  Ofnabrug,  Munfter, 
Padcrborn,  the  abbey  of  Corvey,  the 
principality  of  Minden*,  tha  counties  of 
Ravenfburg,  Tecklenbnrg,  Ritburg,  Lip¬ 
pe,  Lemgow,  Spiegleburg,  Schawenhurg, 
Hcye,  Diephoit,  Deimenhorft,  Olden¬ 
burg,  Embden,  Eaff-Friefland,  Benthclm, 
JLingen,  and  S  ten  fort ;  thefc  are  to  the 
N.  of  the  river  Lippe.  To  the  S.  of  it 
are  the  abbey  of  Efien  andVerden,  the 
town  of  Dortmund,  the  counties  of  Mark, 
Hamburg,  and  Benckiinckhaufen,  the 
duchies  of  W eft  ph  alia,  Berg,  and  that  of 
Cleves.  M under  is  the  mod  confidera- 
ble  town. 

*  WESTPHALIA,  (duchy  of),  is  in 
the  circle  of  Weflphalia,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  bifhopricks  of  Munfter 
and  Ofnabrug.  and  county  of  Lippe,  on 
the  W.  by  that  of  Marck,  on  the  S.  by 
the  territory  of  Naflau,  and  on  the  E. 
by  the  counties  of  Witgenftein,  PJartzfeld, 
Waldeck,  and  the  landgravate  of  H'efte, 
being  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  zy  in 
breadth.  Aren  (burg  is  the  capital  town. 

WHALE,  Baldna,  in  zoology,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  fillies,  diftinguiihed  by  having  cer¬ 
tain  lamina:,  of  a  horny  fubitancc,  in  the 
upper  jaw,  which  fupply  the  place  of 
teeth,  and  nfually  no  in  upon  the  back  : 
to  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  fiflula, 
or  aperture  for  the  difcharge  of  water,  is 
double,  and  fituafed  either  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  In  the  middle  of  the  head,  or  in 
the  roftrum.  The  baltena  with  the  fiflula 
in  the  middle  of  the  head,  and  the  back 
ridged  towards  the  tail,  is  the  filh  deter- 
jninately  and  properly  called  the  whale, 
though  the  phyfcter,  as  well  as  that  with 
the  upper  jaw  lougeft,  and  with  a  long 
ifpine  on  the  back,  as  that  with  the  back- 
fin  very  tall,  and  the  fummit  of  the  teeth 
.plane,  is  the  former  called  the  crooked 
tooth  whale,  and  the  latter  the  plane 
tooth  whale  ;  as  is  alfo  that  phyfeter, 
which  is  a  fpecies  of  the  balasna.  The 
baisena,  or  the  whale  properly  fo  called, 
grows  to  a  monftrous  fize;  the  head  is  ex¬ 
tremely  large,  and  of  an  irregular  figure, 
the  lower  jaw  is  much  larger  than  the 
upper,  and  covers  it  at  the  fides ;  the 
upper  is  narrow  and  oblong,  the  fifrula  is 
double  or  has  two  si:ftin£t  apertures,  and 
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is  fituatfd  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes;  the  eyes  are  very  finall 
in  proportion  to  the  enormous  bulk  of 
the  head,  and  are  placed  a  great  diflance 
from  one  another ;  the  whole  head  is 
fomewhat  deprefiid,  and  has  feveral  irre¬ 
gularities  on  its  furfn.ee  ;  the  body  is  very 
thick,  and  fiomewhat  rounded,  but  to¬ 
wards  the  extremity  of  the  back,  there  is 
a  fubacute  angle,  extending  itfelf  longi¬ 
tudinally  to  the  tail;  the  tail  is  fomewhat 
forked,  very  large,  and  in  its  horizontal 
fituation,  makes  a  very  lingular  figure. 
This  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  moll  northern 
Teas,  the  principal  object  of  the  Greenland 
filhery,  and  the  firli  know  n  fpecies. 

Whale-Eon  e,  otherwife  called, 
whale-fins,  in  commerce,  a  commodity 
procured  from  the  whale,  ufed  as  ftiffen- 
ing,  in  flays,  fans,  bulks,  Ikrecns,  Sec. 
What  we  call  whale-bone,  or  fins,  is  a 
horny  laminae  in  the  upper-jaw  of  the 
balaena,  which  fupply  the  place  of  teeth, 
but  there  are  none  filch  in  the  lower-jaw. 
Thefe  laminae  are  commonly  called  whifk- 
ers,  which,  fplit  and  falhioned,  are  tire 
whale-bone,  i  he  pizzle  or  genital  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  animal  llrves  like  wife  for  the 
fame  purpofe. 

WHARF,  a  fpace  on  the  banks  of  a 
haven,  creek,  or  hithe,  provided  for  the 
convenient  loading  and  unloading  velTels 
upon. 

The  fee  paid  for  the  landing  of  goods 
on  a  wharf,  or  for  flipping  them  off,  is 
called  wharfage,  and  the  perfon  who  has 
the  direction  or  overfight  of  the  wharf, 
receives  wharfage,  See.  is  called  the  whar¬ 
finger 

r 

WHEAT,  I'r'iucvm ,  the  name  of  a 
well  known  plant,  greatly  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
Engianyl. 

It  lias  been  very  juflly  obferved  by  the 
ancients,  as  well  as  moderns,  that  wheat 
will  grow  in  aim  oil  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  that,  as  it  is  the  plant  moil  neceftary 
to  mankind,  fo  it  is  the  mod  general, 
and  the  moll  fruitful.  It  thtives  not 
only  in  temperate  climates,  but  alfo  in 
very  hot,  and  very  cold  regions;  and, 
when  fown  in  places  where  it  never  grew 
Tpontanecufty,  fucceeds  as  well  as  where 
it  has  been  always  common.  The  fuc- 
cels  of  our  crops  of  wheat  in  America 
plainly  prove  this  :  and  in  Peru  and  Chili 
in  particular,  where  this  grain  was  not 
known  till  the  Europeans  introduced  it 
there,  it  now  produces  as  large  a  crop  as 
in  mofl  parts  of  Europe.  . 

Wheafcfhpuld  be  lowed  in  autumn,  and 

always. 
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always  when  the  ground  is  mold.  In  the 
downs  of  Hampfhire,  Wiltfhire,  andDor- 
fctfhire,  farmers  begin  to  low  their  wheat 
in  Augud,  if  any  rain  has  lallen,  and 
even  employ  their  people  to  fow  one  place, 
while  they  reap  another,  if  wet  weather 
interrupts  them  in  their  halved :  for  if 
the  corn  is  not  forward  in  autumn,  fo  as 
to  cover  the  ground  before  winter,  it  fel- 
dom  does  well  on  thofe  high  dry  lands, 
cfpecially  if  the  enfuing  fpring  prove  like- 
wile  dry.  In  low  llrong  lands,  fome  hui- 
bandmxn  think  they  ate  in  good  feafon, 
if  they  get  their  wheat  into  the  ground  by 
the  middle  of  November;  nay,  it  fome- 
times  is  Chriltmas,  or  even  later,  before 
all  their  wheat  is  fown.  But  this  late 
{own  wheat,  befides  being  apt  to  run  too 
much  to  draw,  cfpecially  if  the  fpring  be 
mold,  is  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
ground  by  frods. 

In  general,  all  wheat  fucceeds  bed  Upon 
drong  loiis,  efpeciaiiy  if  they  have  been 
well  drained,  fo  that  the  corn  lies  dry  : 
but  as  fome  forts  of  this  grain  thrive  bet¬ 
ter  in  fome  foils  than  in  others,  it  might 
redound  to  the  public  welfare  if  more  par¬ 
ticular  obfervations  were  judiciouily  made 
in  regard  to  each  kind,  than  have  hither¬ 
to  been.  The  white  cgg-fheli  wheat  is 
reckoned  bed  for  light  lands,  and  to  fow 
with  rye  for  mefiin  ;  becaufe  it  ripens 
{boned.  It  lhould  alfo  be  the  earlied  in 
the  ground.  This  1  pecies  is  much  fown 
in  Eflex,  upon  their  hazely  brick-earths, 
or  loams;  as  the  red  wheat,  ana  the  Po¬ 
land  bearded  wheat  alio  is  there,  and  in 
Hertfordfhire  upon  did  yellow  days.  The 
white  Poland,  or  pole-rivet  wheat,  ^has 
not  a  hollow  draw,  and  therefore  is  not 
io  fubjedt  to  lodge  as  other  corn  that  has. 
This  kind  is  particularly  lit  for  lands 
where  the  crop  is  apt  to  run  much  to 

draw.  „  . 

In  Oxford  (hire  they  have  a  fort  cf  wheat 
which  they  call  long-coned  wheat,  and 
reckon  the  belt  for  rank  clajs.  Its  draw 
noc  being  hollow,  it  is  the  lefs  liable  to 
lodge  ;  and  farmers  obferve  that  it  is  the 
lead  apt  to  be  mildewed,  or  be  eaten 
by  birds,  from  which  lad  it  is  greatly 
guarded  by  its  long  rough  awns  ;  but  the 
dour  of  it  is  fomewhat  coarfe.  '(  heir 
white  kind  of  red-eared  wheat  has  a  white 
car  and  a  red  grain,  and  is  a  very  good 
fort  for  clayey  land.  At  yields  a  good 
crop,  and  feldom  fmuts. 

In  St  afford  (hi  re  they  reckon  the  red 
Lammas  or  bearded  wncat  the  bed  foi 

cold  lands  or- diff  clays. 

In  Berk  (hire  is  a  wheat  cadea  pendw- 
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lum- wheat,  from  the  hanging  of  its  ear* 
much  like  the  cone-wheat. 


In  Northamptonfhire,  they  have  a  fort 
of  wheat  with  a  white  draw  and  reddilh 


ear  and  grain  ;  much  commended  for  thp 
plumpnefs  and  largenefs  of  the  grain,  and 
the  drength  of  the  draw,  which  prevents 
its  being  fubjedl  to  lodge;  nor  is  it  apt 
to  be  eaten  by  birds.  They  have  alfo  a 
red- eared  bearded  wheat,  and  a  fort  of 
pollard  or  duck-bill  wheat,  as  it  is  called, 
known  in  Sudex  by  the  name  of  fuller’s 
wheat,  which  has  fo  clofe  and  thick  a 
hulk,  that  the  birds  never  injure  it.  Mr. 
Miller  obferves  that  this  fort  of  wheat 
grows  very  tall,  and,  if  it  be  fown  too 
thick,  is  very  apt  to  be  lodged  by  rain 
and  wind;  for  that  its  ears  are  large  and 
heavy,  aad  incline  on  one  fide,  as  the 
grain  increafes  in  weight ;  but  that,  if  its 
roots  are  at  a  pioper  didancc  from  each 
other,  it  will  tiller  greatly  and  have  drong 
dalks,  and  that  the  grain  of  this  wheat 
yields  more  flour  in  proportion  than  that 
of  any  other  fort.  The  awns  of  this 
wheat  always  drop  off  when  the  grain  is 
full  grown. 

Smyrna-wheat,  commonly  called  many¬ 
eared  wheat,  becaufe  feveral  letter  or  col 
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lateral  ears  grow  around  the  bottom  of 


the  main  ear,  which  is  very  large  In  its 
date  of  perfection,  requires  more  nourifh- 
ment  than  the  common  hufbandry  in  the 
large  way  can  give  it,  and  therefoz*e  is  not 
cultivated  by  our  farmers  :  but  it  would, 
probably,  do  extremely  well  in  the  horfe- 
hoeing  hufbandry,  where  the  quantity  of 
food  can  be  enlarged  almod  at  pleafure; 
For  the  fame  reafort  maiz,  commonly 
called  Turkey,  or  Indian  corn,  is  fitted 
for  this  lad  hufbandry. 

Some  gentlemen  have  been  curious 
enough  to  procure  their  feed  wheat  from. 
Sicily,  and  it  has  fuccecded  very  well  as 
to  the  growth  :  but  the  grain  of  this  fpe- 
cies  has  proved  too  hard  for  our  Englnh 

mills  to  grind.  .  / 

The  bed  time  for  flowing  wheat  is  about 
the  beginning  of  September,  cfpecially  if 
any  rain  has  fallen  ;  a  circumdance  fo  ef- 
flential,  that  if  the  earth  be  very  dry,  the 
farmer  had  better  day  till  friendly  (bow¬ 
ers  have  moidened  his  foil,  than  pm  his 
corn  in  ground  where  it  will  not  grow 
before  it  has  been  wet,  let  the  time  be 
ever  fo  long.  Mr.  Mortimer  fays  he  has 
known  wheat  to  be  fo  mudied  and  (polled 
by  laying  long  in  the  ground,  before  ram 
came*,  that  it  has  never  grown  at  all  :  to 
which  he  adds,  that  he  has  like  wife  feen 
very  good  crops  of  wheat  from  feed  fown 
3  I  i 
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in  July*  At  all  events,  the  luifbandman 
ihould  certainly  have  his  wheat  Towing 
finifhed  by  the  middle  of  October.  Who¬ 
ever  negleds  this  (hews  in  Jo  doing,  a 
want  of  proper  oeconorny  in  his  affairs, 
and  will  have  caufe  to  repent  the  delay. 

Early  fowings  require  IeTs  Teed  than 
late  ones,  becaufe  the  plants  then  rife 
better,  and  acquire  llrcngth  to  refill  the 
winter’s  cold.  More  feed  ihould  always 
he  allowed  for  poor  lands  than  for  rich, 
becaufe  a  greater  number  of  plants  will 
periffi  on  the  former.  Rich  lands,  Towed 
early,  require  the  lead  feed  of  any. 

Wheat  is  ripe  when  its  draw  is  turned 
yellow,  its  ears  hang,  no  green nefs  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  middle  of  them,  and  the 
'grain  is  hard  when  bitten.  From  four  to 
five  quarters  is  reckoned  a  good  crop  : 
but  Tome  wou'd  hardly  credit  how  much 
beyond  this  the  produce  of  good  ground, 
thoroughly  well  cultivated,  may  be  in- 
creafed.  Thofe  who  are  fenfible  of  the 
vail  advantages  of  a  perfect  culture,  will 
not  be  furprifed  at  Mr.  Miller's  alluring 
us  that  he  has  known  eight  and  ten  quar¬ 
ters,  and  fome  times  more,  reaped  from 
an  acre,  over  the  whole  field,  where  the 
corn  has  flood  thin  upon  the  ground; 
and  that  he  has  been  informed  by  perfons 
of  great  credit,  that  even  twelve  quar¬ 
ters  have  been  reaped  from  an  acre  of 
land  drilled  and  managed  with  the  horfe- 
hoe. 

Both  wheat  and  rye  may  be  cut  fome- 
what  before  they  are  thoroughly  ripe, 
efpecially  if  they  be  lodged  ;  for  if  the 
flraw  be  broken,  it  will  no  longer  con¬ 
vey  any  nourilhment  to  the  grain.  M. 
Duhamel  Teems  to  think  this  even  the 
molt  eligible  way  for  wheat,  becaufe  the 
grain  will  harden  afterwards  in  the  Iheaf; 
whereas,  if  it  be  let  Hand  till  it  is  too 
ripe,  it  will  (bed  greatly  in  cutting,  bind¬ 
ing,  and  carrying  home.  It  is  partly  to 
prevent  this  inconvenience,  that  good  huf- 
bandmen  tie  it  in  the  evening,  and  carry 
it  off  early  the  next  morning.  The  an¬ 
cients  reaped  their  corn  before  it  was  full 
ripe,  as  Pliny  informs  us.  And  indeed 
it  mull  be  allowed  that  very  great  difad 
vantages  necefl’ariiy  attend  the  letting  of 
fome  forts  of  corn  (land  till  their  grains 
have  acquired  their  utmoll  maturity. 

WHEEL,  .Rota,  in  mechanics,  a  flm- 
ple  machine,  confiding  of  a  round  piece 
of  wood,  metal,  8c c.  which  revolves  on 
an  axis. 

Wheel  is  alfb  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
punifhment  which  great  criminals  are  put 
t*  i ft  feveral  countries.  In  France,  their 
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alL (Tins,  parricides,  and  robbers  on  fhg 
highway,  are  condemned  to  the  wheel  ; 
i.  e.  to  have  their  bones  firlt  broken  with 
an  iron  bar  on  a  fcaflold,  and  thus  to  be 
expofed  and  left  to  expire  on  the  ciicum- 
ference  of  a  wheel.  In  Germany  tiny 
break  their  bones  on  the  wheel  itfdf. 

WHEEZING,  a  name  given  by  our 
farriers  to  a  dillcmperature  in  horfes,  in 
which  thejr  draw  their  breath  with  diffi¬ 
culty  and  noife. 

WHELP,  the  young  of  a  dog,  fox, 
lion,  or  any  wild  bead.  Nothing  is  more 
eliential  to  the  having  a  good  pack  of 
hounds,  than  a  proper  care  of  the  w  helps, 
and  of  the  parents  from  which  they  are 
to  be  bred.  The  bitches  in  particular 
Ihould  be  carefully  cholen,  and  Ihould  be 
fuch  as  are  ftrongand  well  proportioned  ; 
they  mud  alfo  have  large  ribs  aud  flanks. 

WHETSTONE,  Cos,  a  Hone  which 
ferves  for  the  whetting  of  knives  and 
other  tools  upon. 

WHEY,  the  ferum,  or  watry  part  of 
milk. 

WHIFFLFR  of  a  company,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  a  young  freeman  who  goes  before, 
and  waits  on  the  company  on  folemn  af- 
fcmblies. 

WHIG,  a  party  in  England  oppolite 
to  the  tories,  from  whom  they  differ 
chiefly  in  their  political  principles.  See 

Tories. 

WHIRL-Pool,  an  eddy,  vortex,  or 
gulph,  where  the  water  is  continually 
turning  round.  In  rivers  thefe  are  very 
common,  from  various  accidents,  and  are 
ufuslly  very  trivial,  and  of  little  confe- 
quence.  In  the  Tea  they  are  iefs  com¬ 
mon,  but  more  dangerous. 

WHIRL- Wind,  a  wind  that  rifes 
fuddenly,  exceeding  rapid  and  impetu¬ 
ous,  when  rifen,  but  Toon  fpent. 

WHITE,  one  of  the  colours  of  natu¬ 
ral  bodies.  See  Colour. 

White  is  not  To  properly  faid  to  be  any 
one  colour,  as  a  convpofition  of  ail  co¬ 
lours  ;  for  it  is  demon llrated  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  that  thofe  bodies  only  appear 
white,  which  refiedl  all  the  kinds  of  co¬ 
loured  rays  alike. 

White-Friars,  a  name  common 
to  feveral  orders  of  monks,  from  their 
being  clothed  in  a  white  habit. 

White-Lead,  alfo  called  cerufe. 
See  Cerufe. 

Wp it e-Line,  among  printers,  avoid 
fpace  of  the  depth  or  breadth  of  a  line. 
See  Printing. 

White-Meats,  include  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  cheefe,  white-pots,  cullards,  and 

a  other 
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other  kinds  of  food  made  of  milk  or  ews, 

__  OO 

Some  al!o  add  chickens,  veal,  and  fiih. 

White  Pot,  milk  or  cream  heat  up 
with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  mixed  with  fugar 
and  fpice,  and  baked  in  an  earthen  difh, 
with  llices  of  bread  in  it. 

The  cooks  furnifh  us  with  a  variety  of 
difhes  under  this  denomination';  as  the 
rice  white-pot,  Weft  minder  white-pot, 
Norfolk  whitc-pot,  &c. 

W h i t e- R>: nt,  a  rent  or  duty  of  8  d. 
paid  annually  by  every  ti-nner  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  to  the  duke  of  Corn¬ 
wall. 

WHITENESS,  Albugo ,  the  quality 
which  denominates  a  body  white.  See 
Colour . 

WHITING,  in  ichthyology,  the  En- 
glifh  name  for  the  white  gadus  with  no 
beard,  and  with  three  fins  on  the  back, 
and  the  under  jaw  lonyeft. 

j  o  t  m 

The  head  and  body  of  this  fpecies  is 
comprefted,  the  back  is  convex*  the  anus 
is  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  tail,  and 
is,  indeed,  very  near  the  head;  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  whole  fifh  is  a  filvery  white, 
except  that  on  the  back  there  is  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  a  blackifh  tinge  :  the  feales 
are  very  (mail,  roundilh  and  white  ;  the 
noftrils  have  each  a  double  aperture,  and 
are  placed  high  ;  the  eyes  are  very  large, 
the  iris  filvery,  and  the  pupil  large  and 
blue  ;  the  teeth  are  very  numerous  ;  the 
peGoral  fins  have  each  fix  rays ;  the  pin¬ 
nae  ani  are  two,  and  have,  the  firft  thirty- 
'three,  and  the  fecond  twenty-two  rays. 
This  fpecies  is  frequent  in  our  feas,  and 
much  efteemed  at  our  tables. 

WHITES,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with 
fluor  albus. 

WHITSUNDAY,  afolemn  feftival  of 
the  chriftian  church,  obferved  on  the  fif¬ 
tieth  day  after  Eafter,  in  memory  of  the 
defeent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  upon  the  apo- 
ftles  in  the  vifible  appearance  of  fiery 
cloven  tongues,  and  of  thofe  miraculous 
powers  which  were  then  conferred  upon 
them.  It  is  called  Wbitfunday,  or  White- 
funday,  became  this  being  one  of  the 
Rated"  times  for  baptifm  in  the  ancient 
church,  thofe  who  were  baptifed  put  on 
white  garments,  as  types  of  that  fpiritual 
purity  they  received  in  baptifm.  As  the 
defeent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  upon  the  apo- 
ftles  happened  upon  the  day  which  the 
Jews  called  Pentecoft,  this  feftival  retain¬ 
ed  the  name  of  Pentecoft  among  the 
Chriftians. 

WHORE,  a  woman  who  proftitutes 
herfelf  for  hire. 
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WICKER,  a  twig  of  the  ofier  Ihrub* 
fmgle  or  wrought. 

WICKET,  a  fmall  door  in  trie  gate 
of  a  fortified  place,  8zc.  or  a  hole  in  a 
door,  through  which  to  view  what  paftes 
without. 

*  W1CKLIFF,  John,  a  celebrated 
reformer,  or  more  properly  the  father  of 
the  reformation,  as  he  was  the  firft  who 
ventured  to  bring  religion  to  the  teft  of 
Scripture.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in 
i  324,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  taught  divinity  with  reputation,  and 
had  a  great  number  of  fcholars  amongft 
the  bachelors  and  young  doctors  of  divi¬ 
nity  ;  but  teaching  fome  new  opinions, 
he  was  excluded  from  his  profcftorlhip, 
when  he  continued  only  curate  of  Lutter¬ 
worth,  and  was  fupporced  in  his  cppofi- 
tion  to  the  church  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancafter,  Plenry,  lord  Percy, 
and  fome  others,  and  boldly  preacl-ted 
throughout  all  England,  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  his  difciples,  who  main¬ 
tained  his  opinion  with  incredible  zeal. 
He  maintained,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
is  not  the  head  of  other  churches,  and 
that  the  bifliop  of  that  fee  has  no  pre¬ 
eminence  over  the  bifhops  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  that  neither  the  clergy  nor  the 
monks,  according  to  the  law  of  God, 
ought  to  poftefs  temporal  power,  &c. 
In  Ihort,  his  tenets  were  much  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  Calvin.  Thefe  doftrines 
beginning  to  fpread,  and  to  make  much 
noife,  Simon  Sudbury,  archbifhop  ef 
Canterbury,  aflenibled  a  council  at  Lam- 
bfth  in  February,  1377,  to  which  Wick- 
lirF  was  cited,  in  order  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  doflrines.  This  reformer 
boldly  appeared,  accompanied  by  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  who  had  then  the  principal 
fhare  ©f  the  government,  and  by  other 
lords,  and  there  defending  himfelf,  was 
difmifted  without  condemnation  ;  but 
pope  Gregoty  XI.  being  informed  of  his 
do<ftrines,  and  the  protedlion  he  received 
from  the  great,  wrote  to  the  bifhops  of 
England  to  caufe  him  to  be  apprehended, 
or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  to  cite  hint 
to  appear  at  Rome  :  fending  them,  at  the 
fame  time,  nineteen  propofitions  ad¬ 
vanced  by  WicklifF,  which  hs  condemned 
as  heretical  and  erroneous.  Upon  this  a 
fecond  council  was  held  at  Lambeth, 
when  he  again  appeared  and  avoided  con¬ 
demnation,  the  lords  and  peeple  declar¬ 
ing  for  him  with  fuch  resolutions,  that 
tbs  bifhops  durft  only  command  him  to 
beftlent.  WicklifF,  however,  continued 

to 
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to  propagate  his  opinions,  and  drew  after 
him  a  great  number  of  followers.  Upon 
which  William  Courtnay  called  a  council 
in  the  year  1381,  in  which  he  condemned 
twenty-four  proportions  of  WicklifT,  or 
his  diiciples,  ten  as  heretical,  and  four¬ 
teen  as  erroneous.  The  council  olfio  ob¬ 
tained  a  decoration  of  Richard  II.  a- 
gain  ft  all  who  fhoulcl  preach  the  new  doc¬ 
trines  ;  by  virtue  of  which  many  Wick- 
liffites  were  apprehended,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  againft  with  great  fe verify.  But 

while  thefe  things  were  carrying  on  with 
much  heat  and  con  fu  (ion,  Wick  I  iff  him- 
himfelf  died  at  Lutterworth,  where  he 
had  kept  himfelf  concealed,  the  zd  of 
December,  1384,  leaving  many  books 
behind  him  for  the  eftablifhmerit  of  his 
doftrincs.  The  chief  of  them  is  a  dia¬ 
logue  entitled  • Triahg vr,  from  the  three 
Speakers  in  it.  He  wrote  many  pieces 
both  in  Latin  and  Englilh.  Calsnet  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  he  trail  Hated  the  whole 
Bible,  and  that  there  were  feveral  manu¬ 
script  copies  of  this  tranflutian,  but  that 
it  was  never  printed-  It  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  that  the  aufterity  of  his  life,  and 
the  fan  fifty  of  his  manners,  added  great 
weight  to  his  do  dinner,.  He  was  indefati¬ 
gable  in  his  labours,  and  generally  went 
about  barefooted  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim. 
WickliiT,  after  his  death,  buffered  many 
anathemas  ;  kings,  popes,  and  councils 
held  in  various  places,  repeated  thsdr  con 
detonations.  King  Richard  caufed  his 
writings  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire;  and 
kins;  Henry  V.  who,  though  a  brave 
prince,  was  a  cruel  bigot,  exterminated 
the  reft  of  that  fedl,  feveral  of  whom  he 
caufed  to  be  burnt  at  the  ftake. 

WIDOW,  a  woman  who  has  loft  her 
hufband. 

In  London,  a  freeman's  widow  may 
exercife  her  hufband’s  trade,  as  long  as 
Ihe  continues  fuch. 

Marriage  with  a  widow,  in  the  eye  of 
the  canon  law,  is  a  kind  of  bigamy. 

WIFE,  a  married  woman,  or  one 
joined  with,  and  under  the  proteflion  of, 
an  hufband.  A  wife,  in  our  Englifh 
law,  is  termed  feme  covert  ;  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  law  is  reput  ’d  to  have 
no  will,  as  beingduppofed  intirely  under, 
and  fubjed't  to,  that  of  her  hufband.  The 
wife  can  make  no  contract  without  the 
hufband’s  confent  ;  and  if  any  goods  or 
chattels  be  given  her,  they  all  imme¬ 
diately  become  her  hufband’s  :  even  ne- 
cellary  apparel  is  not  hem  in  property. 
All  her  perfonal  chattels,  which  file  held 
at  her  marriage,  are  fa  much  her  huf- 
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hand’s,  that  after  his  death  they  (hall  not 
return  to  her,  but  go  to  the  executor  or 
adminiftrator  of  her  hufband,  except 
only  her  paraphernalia. 

The  wife  partakes  of  the  honour  and 
condition  of  her  hufband  ;  but  none  of 
her  dignities  come  by  marriage  to  her 
hufband  ;  and  as  the  law  flip  poles  the 
hufband  to  have  the  full  power  over  his 
wife,  he  is  obliged  to  anfvver  for  all  her 
faults  and  trefpalies.  If  a  wife  bring 
forth  a  child  be  pot  by  a  former  buf- 
band,  or  any  other  before  marriage, 
but  born  after  marriage  with  another 
man  ;  this  latter  muft  own  the  child  ; 
and  that  child  fhall  be  his  h'eir  at  law  ; 
and  if  a  wife  bring  forth  a  child  dur¬ 
ing  her  hufbawd’s  abfe-nce,  though  it 
be  of  many  years  ;  yet  if  he  lived  all  the 
time  within  the  ifland,  he  muft  father 
the  child,  and  the  child,  if  firft-born, 
fhall  inherit.  If  the  wife  has  a  jointure, 
and  during  her  marriage  is  made  preg¬ 
nant  by  her  hufband,  which  muft  appear 
by  the  child’s  being  born  alive,  the  huf¬ 
band  fhall  have  all  his  wife’s  lands  for 
life  ;  but  if  the  wife  have  no  jointure 
fettled  before  marriage,  One  may,  after 
her  hufband’s  death,  challenge  the  third 
part  of  his  yearly  rents  of  land,  during 
her  life. 

*  WIGHT,  Isle  of,  a  part  of  Hamp- 
fnire,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 
narrow  channel.  It  is  above  twenty  miles 
in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  con¬ 
fiding  of  good  arable  and  paftyre  land, 
hills,  and  valleys,  woods  and  champaign 
lands,  and  is  equal  to  any  part  of  England 
of  the  fame  dimenfions,  either  in  fertility 
or  plea'fiantnefs  of  fituation.  Here  are 
plenty  of  lea  fifh,  rabbits,  hares,  par¬ 
tridges,  pheafants,  and  other  game.  In 
the  middle  of  the  ifland  is  a  ridge  of 
hills,  on  which  are  flocks  of  fheep  with 
|  exceeding  fine  wool.  It  contains  thirty- 
[  fix  towns,  villages,  and  caftles,  and  fiftyr 
fix  pariih  churches.  The  principal  town 
is  Newport. 

WILDERNESS,  in  gardening,  a  kind 
of  grove  of  large  trees,  in  a  fpacious  gar¬ 
den,  in  which  the  walks  are  commonly 
made  either  to  interfeff  each  other  in 
angles,  or  have  the  appearance  of  mean¬ 
ders  and  labyrinths,  bee  Grove  and 
Labyrin th. 

WILL,  Vduntas,  is  nfually  defined  a 
faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  embraces 
or  rejects  any  thing  reprefented  to  it,  as 
good  or  evil,  by  the  judgment. 

Will,  or  lafl  Will,  in  law,  figni- 
fies  the  declaration  of  a  man’s  mind  and 

intent 
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intent  relating  to  the  diSpofition  of  his  } 
lands,  goods,  or  other  cTtatc:,  or  of  what  i 
he  would  have  done  after  his  death. 

*  WJLLIA.M  1.  duke  of  Normandy,  I 
king  of  England,  and  one  of  the  grEatcft  I 
generals  of  the  Xfth  century,  was  horn  at  j 
Falaife,  and  was  the  natural  ton  of  Robert,  * 
duke  of  Normandy  by  Arlette,  a  turner’s 
daughter.  After  the  death  of  Robert, 
winch  happened  in  ic.35,  Wil  iam,  who 
was  his  only  fon,  fuccceded  him.  H is  re¬ 
lations  however,  difputed  the  lucceffion, 
but  being  favoured  by  Hairy  1.  king  of 
France,  he  triumphed  over  them,  de¬ 
feated  count  d'Aiques,  took  Maine,  and 
carried  t he:  war  into  Anjou.  Sbme  time 
after  he  paid  a  vlfit  to  Edward  the  Con¬ 
ic  (Tor,  who  treated  him  with  great  re¬ 
lived,  and  took  a  tour  with  him  through 
England.  Some  time  after  Edward  the 
Con fe dor  dying  without  iiTue,  in  ic 6  s, 
appointed  him  his  heir.  On  which  Wil¬ 
liam  lent  to  demand  the  crown,  and  loon 
after  landed  at  Pevenfey,  in  SnSllx,  with 
a  powerful  army,  and  thence  proceeding 
to  Mailings,  hu  h  a  ftong  fort.  Harold 
had  placed  himfelf  on  the  throne,  and 
now  marched  to  oppofe  him,  on  which  a 
bloody  battle  enfued,  the  14th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1066,  in  which  William  obtained  a 
complete  v  1  fl  o  r  y,  though  he  had  three 
hoifcs  killed  under  him,  and  loft  a  great 
number  of  his  troops.  On  the  fide  of 
the  English  Harold  was  flain,  with  many 
of  the  nobility,  and  about  lixty  thousand 
foldiers.  T  he  Normans  had  befidcs,  the 
advantage  of  long  bows,  of  the  ufe  of 
which  the  English  were  then  ignorant. 
Put,  in  fpite  of  thefe,  the  English  with 
their  battle-axes  kept  fo  clofe  toge« 
ther,  tb.at  they  remained  invincible,  till 
the  Normans  pretending  to  fly,  brought 
them  into  di  border .  Not  with  handing 

this  victory,  William  could  have  little 
fumes  of  gaining  the  throne  by  right  of 
conqueft  ;  he,  therefore,  gave  out  that 
he  came  to  revenge  the  death  of  prince 
Alfred,  brother  to  king  Edward,  to  re- 
flore  Robert  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
his  fee,  and  to  obtain  the  crown  as  his 
right,  on  account  of  its  being  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  hint  by  Edward  the  ConfeiTor.  He 
cannot,  therefore,  be  properly  laid  to 
obtain  the  crown  by  conqueft,  ‘Since  thefe 
motives  engaged  many  of  the  English  in 
his  favour.  William  was  tall,  broad  let, 
and  had  great  Strength.  His  pafhons 
were  violent,  but  he  had  much  wifdom, 
and  an  equal  fhare  of  diflimulation.  Ide 
marched  direCtly  to  London,  but  on  the 
way  was  met  by  a  large  body  of  Kentish 
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men,  each  with  a  bough,  or  branch  0/ 
a  tree  in  his  hand.  This  army  w>as 
loaded  by  Stigand  the  archbifhop,  who- 
made  a  Speech  to  the  conqueror,  in  which 
he  boldly  demanded  the  preservation  of 
their  liberties,  and  let  him  know  that 
they  were  re/olved  rather  to  die  than  to 
part  with  their  lavvs,  and  live  in  bondage. 
William  thought  proper  to  grant  their 
demands  ;  he  agreed  to  govern  them  by 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Coafeflor,  and 
to  fufler  them  to  retain  their  ancient 
cu  (lorns.  Upon  his  coronation  at  Weft- 
minder,  lie  was  fworn  to  govern  by  the 
laws  of  the  realm;  and  though  he  after¬ 
wards  introduced  Some  new  forms,  he 
preferved  trials  byjuries,  and  the  borough 
law.  He  inftituted  the  courts  of  Chan¬ 
cery  and  Exchequer;  but  at  the  fame 
time  disarmed  his  Englifh  fubjefls,  and 
forbad  their  having  any  light  in  their 
honks  after  tight  o’clock  at  nioht,  when 
a  bell  was  rung  called  Curfew  or  Cover- 
fire,  at  the  Sound  of  which  all  were  obliged 
to  put  out  their  fires  and  candles.  He 
conquered  feveral  powers  who  invaded 
England,  obliged  the  Scots  to  preferv# 
the  peace  they  had  broken,  compelled 
the  Welch  to  pay  him  tribute,  relufed  to 
pay  homage  to  the  pope,  built  the  tower 
of  London,  and  caufed  all  public  adds  to 
be  made  in  the  Norman  tongue.  He  op- 
pre Sit’d  the  people  by  taxes,  and  cauied 
all  England  to  be  Surveyed  and  rated,  and 
had  the  men  numbered,  in  a  work  called 
Domefday-book,  which  is  ftill  exrant.  He 
reiolved  to  chaflife  the  French,  who  invad¬ 
ed  Normandy,  and  after  that  to  reduce  his 
Son  Robert  ;  but  Robert  no  fooner  found 
that  he  was  engaged  with  his  father,  than 
he  dutifully  Submitted  to  him,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  being  victorious.  Some  time 
after  William  declared  war  again  ft  Phi¬ 
lip  f.  king  of  France,  laid  waftc  the 
country,  burnt  Mantes,  and  ravaged  it 
with  fire  rfid  fvvord  to  the  gates  of  Pa¬ 
ris  ;  but  approaching  too  near  the  flames 
of  Mantes,  the  heat  of  the  fire,  together 
with  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  which  being  encreafed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horie  in  his  return  to 
Rcan,  he  died  in  a  village  near  that  city, 
the  5th  of  September,  1087,  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  ot  hfty- 
four  years  in  Normandy,  and  twenty-one 
in  England.  He  was  interred  at  Caen, 
in  Normandy. 

*  William  II.  furnamed  Rufus,  cr 
Red,  from  the  colour  of  his  hair,  was 
the  fecund  Surviving  fon  of  V>  iiliam  tre 

Conqueror, 
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Conqueror,  and  fucceeded  his  father  the 
2,7th  of  September,  10S7.  He  was  then 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  at  the  fame  time 
Robert,  his  elder  brother,  fucceeded  by  his 
father's  will  to  the  dutchy  of  Normandy  ; 
but  he  refoived  to  affert  his  right  of  primo¬ 
geniture  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
feveral  of  the  Norman  nobility  efpeufed 
his  caufe.  William,  however,  defeated 
a  body  of  his  troops  in  Kent,  and  foon 
after  prevailed  on  him  to  conclude  a 
peace.  The  two  brothers  then  made 
war  on  Henry,  their  youngeft  brother, 
whom  they  befieged  in  Mount  St-  Mi¬ 
chael,  where  the  king  riding  one  morn¬ 
ing  unattended,  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
Henry’s  foldiers,  and  endeavoured  to 
force  his  way  through  them,  but  was 
difmounted,  and  a  foldier  was  going  to 
difpatch  him,  when  he  faved  his  life  by 
crying  out,  “  Hold,  fellow,  I  am  the 
king  of  England.”  Upon  this  the  man 
dropping  his  fword,  raifed  the  monarch 
from  the  ground,  and  received  from  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  other 
favours.  The  brothers  being  now  foon 
reconciled,  William  turned  his  arms  a- 
gainff  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  army  of 
king  Malcolm,  who  with  his  fon  were 
kiiied  jufl  before  in  an  ambufli  laid  by 
Mowbray,  governor  of  Northumberland. 
But  foon  after,  Mowbray  finding  that 
the  king  neglected  to  reward  his  fervices, 
joined  with  other  noblemen  to  fee  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Stephen,  grandfon 
to  William  the  Conqueror  :  upon  which 
the  king  marched  into  Yorkfhire,  reduced 
Bamborough,  took  Mowbray  prifoner, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  But  at 
length  William  hunting  in  the  New- 
Foreff,  was  killed  by  an  arrow-fhot  by 
Walter  Tyrrel,  his  particular  favourite, 
who  aiming  at  a  deer,  fhot  the  king  in 
the  bread,  on  which  he  immediately  ex¬ 
pired,  on  the  2d  of  Auguft,  1100,  aged 
forty-four,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years. 
It  is  faid  fo  little  refpedt  was  paid  to  his 
body,  that  it  was  conveyed  in  a  coal-cart 
to  WincheftCr. 

*  William  III.  of  NafTau,  prince 
■of  Orange,  iladtholder  of  the  United 
provinces,  king  of  England,  &c.  was 
she  fon  of  William  of  NalTau,  prince  of 
Orange,  by  Henrietta-Maria,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  Charles  I.  king  of  England,  and 
was  born  at  the  Elague,  the  4th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1 6  co.  He  was  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  when,  in  1672,  he  was 
r!e£fed  had; holder,  and  declared,  general 
of  the  Dutch  troops,  in  order  to  put  a 
Jtop  to  the  rapidity  of  the  conquelh  made 
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hy  Lewis  XIV.  In  16 73,  he  took  the 
(trong  town  df  Naerden,  and  obliged  the 
French  to  quit  Utrecht,  and  feveral  con- 
fiderable  places  where  they  had  garrifons. 
Soon  after  he  engaged  the  French  at 
Scnef,  where  he  gained  great  honour  by 
his  courage  and  conduH,  and  obtained  a 
victory  after  a  mod  bloody  engagement. 
On  the  17’h  of  October,  1677,  he  em¬ 
barked  for  England,  and  the  4th  of  No¬ 
vember  was  married  to  the  pri needs  Mary, 
the  elded  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  departed 
from  London  with  his  princefs,  and 
landed  at  Terbyde.  In  Augud,  1678, 
he  attacked  and  defeated  rh?  duke  of 
Luxemburg  in  his  quarters,  near  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis.  In  the  heat  of  the 
action  he  advanced  fo  far,  that  he  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  killed.  On  the 
29th  of  June,  1684,  a  treaty  was  figned 
at  the  Hague,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  James,  duke  of  York,  having  af- 
cended  to  the  throne  of  England-,  after 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Charles  II.  en¬ 
deavouring  to  reftore  the  popilh  religion, 
and  to  dedroy  the  civil  and  religious  li¬ 
berties  of  the  people,  they  naturally  cad 
their  eyes  on  the  prince  of  Orange,  anel 
applied  to  him  for  deliverance,  on  which 
he  landed  at  Torbay,  the  5th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1688,  and  was  joyfully  received  by 
almoft  the  whole  nation.  James  now 
made  his  efcape  to  Fraxsce,  and  after  his  de¬ 
parture,  the  lords  and  commons  agreed,  af¬ 
ter  much  difpute,  that  he  had  abdicated  the 
throne,  upon  which  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  princefs  Mary,  were  proclaixned 
king  and  queen  the  13th  of  February, 
1689  and  crowned  the  1  ith  of  April  fol¬ 
lowing.  An  attempt  was  then  made  by 
the  oppofite  party  to  fccure  Scotland  for 
_james  II.  but  on  the  26th  of  May,  1689, 
the  two  armies  meeting  at  Killickranky, 
in  the  Ihire  of  Perth,  lieutenant-general 
Mackay,  who  commanded  for  king  Wil¬ 
liam,  obtained  a  complete  victory,  after 
which  the  whole  ifland  of  G'reat-Britain 
fubmitted  to  him.  In  the  mean  time 
Tyrconnel  haddifarmed  great  part  of  the 
proteflants  of  Ireland,  and  formed  an 
army  of  papifts,  amounting  to  thirty 
thoufand  foot  and  eight  thoufand  horfe, 
while  the  proteflants  in  the  North  took 
up  arms,  and  feizing  on  Ivilmore,  Cole¬ 
raine,  Innifkiliing,  and  Londonderry,  de¬ 
clared  for  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
At  this  time,  Janies  landing  at  Kinfale, 
the  12th  of  March,  1688-9,  made  his 
public  entry  Into  Dublin  ;  he  foon  after 
put  hirafelf  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou¬ 
fand 
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fan<3  men,  and  was  twice  reinforced  by 
tiie  French,  who  each  time  joined  him 
^ijh  5oco  men.  He  took  Coleraine  and 
Kilmore,  and  laid  fiege  to  Londonderry; 
but  foon  after  returned  to  meet  his  par-* 
liamcnt  in  Dublin,  where  he  palled  an 
aft  to  attaint  two  or  three  thouland  Pro- 
teftant  lords,  ladies,  clergymen,  and 
gentlemen  of  high  treafon.  In  the  mean 
time  the  fiege  of  Londonderry  was  vi- 
gouroufly  carried  on.  The  garrifon  of 
Innifkilling,  at  the  fame  time,  did  won¬ 
ders  ;  particularly  the  day  before  the 
fiege  of  Derry  was  raifed,  they  advanced 
mar  twenty  miles  to  meet  about  600© 
Iriih,  and  defeated  them,  killing  near 
3000,  though  they  themfelves  were  not 
above  zooo,  and  had  not  above  10  kill¬ 
ed,  and  30  wounded.  In  Auguft  the 
duke  of  Schomberg  arrived  in  Ireland 
with  10,000  men,  took  Carrickfergus  in 
four  days,  and  performed  other  afts  of 
bravery  and  conduft.  In  June,  1690, 
king  'William  landed  in  Ireland  with  a 
gallant  army,  and  on  the  id  of  July 
fought  the  memorable  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  in  which  he  gained  a  complete 
viftory  over  the  French  and  Iriih,  and 
obliged  K.  James  to  retire  to  Dublin,  and 
make  alftbe  hafle  he  could  back  to  France. 
King  William  alio  proceeded  to  Dublin, 
and  thence  to  England.  The  next  year 
the  Englifh,  under  the  brave  general 
Ginkle,  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Bal- 
limore,  with  incredible  bravery  palled 
the  Shannon  amidft  the  fire  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  took  Athlone,  and  the  12th  of 
July  fought  the  glorious  bat  tie  of  Aghrim, 
wherein  4000  Irifh,  and  their  general  St. 
Ruth,  were  fain,  and  all  their  tents, 
arms,  See.  taken.  After  this  entire  de¬ 
feat,  Galway  furrendered,  and  Limerick 
capitulated  :  and  thus  an  end  was  put  to 
the  war  in  Ireland.  About  this  time  king 
William  formed  a  grand  alliance  again  if 
Louis  XIV.  and  commanded  the  allied 
armies  in  feveral  battles  in  Flanders ;  till 
at  length  the  French  acknowledged  him 
king  of  England,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryf- 
wick,  concluded  in  1697.  Being  thrown 
from  his  horfe,  his  collar-bone  was  diilo- 
cated,  and  he  died  the  8th  of  March 
1702,  in  the  14th  year  of  Ids  reign,  and 
the  $2d  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  next 
to  his  queen,  who  had  died  before  him, 
in  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel.  Lie  left  no 
iifue. 

WILLOW,  Salix,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Salix. 

*  WILTSHIRE,  a  county  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  52  miles  in  length  and  34  in 
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breadth;  and  is  bounded  [on  the  W.  by 
Somerfetfhirc,  on  the  N.'by  Glouceftrt- 
inire,  on  rhe  E.  by  Berkfhire  and  Ham;  - 
fhire,  and  on  the  S.  bv  Dorfetlhire  and 
Hampfhire,  It  contains  304  parilhes, 
zi  market  towns,  and  fends  34  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament.  The  principal  rivers 
are,  the  Willey,  the  Adder,  the  two  A- 
vons,  the  Terns,  the  Kennet,  the  Du- 
1  ill,  the  Nadder,  and  the  Were.  The 
air  is  generally  good.  Tire  N.  part  is 
hilly,  the  S,  level,  and  the  middle  plain, 
and  full  of  downs,  intermixed  with  bot¬ 
toms,  wherein  are  rich  meadows  and 
corn-fields.  Saiifbury  is  the  principal 
town. 

*  WINCHESTER,  a  city  in  the 
county  of  Hampfhire,  with  two  markets, 
on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays.  It  is 
pleafantly  feated  in  a  valley  between 
hills,  on  the  river  Itching.  It  has  five 
piarilh- churches,  befides  the  cathedral, 
which  .is  a  large  beautiful  ftrufture.  '1  he 
other  remarkable  buildings  are,  the  bi- 
fhops  palace,  the  hall  where  the  affizes 
are  kept,  the  college  or  fchool,  and  an 
infirmary,  erefted  here  for  the  county  by 
voluntary  fubfeription.  It  has  a  fair, 
kept  on  St.  Giles’s  hill,  on  Sept.  12.  for 
horfes,  cheefe,  and  leather,  and  another 
on  Magdalen  hill,  on  Auguft  2.  for  the 
fame.  It  is  67  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Lon¬ 
don.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor. 
Long.  1.  24.  W.  Lat.  54.  6.  N. 

WIND,  Ventus ,  in  phyfiology,  a  ftream 
of  air  flowing  out  of  one  place,  or  region, 
into  another.  See  Air . 

As  the  air  is  a  fluid,  its  natural  firate 
is  that  of  reft,  which  it  endeavours  al¬ 
ways  to  keep  or  retrieve  by  an  univer- 
fal  equilibrium  of  all  its  parts.  When, 
therefore,  this  natural  equilibrium  of  the 
atmofphere  happens  by  any  means  to  be 
deftroyed  in  any  part,  there  neceflarily 
follows  a  motion  of  all  the  circumjacent 
air  towards  that  part  to  reftore  it ;  and 
this  motion  of  the  air  is  what  we  call 
wind. 

Hence,  with  refpeft  to  that  place 
where  the  equilibrium  of  the  air  is  dif- 
turbed,  we  fee  the  wind  may  blow  from 
every  point  of  the  compafs  at  the  fame 
time  ;  and  thofe  who  live  northwards  of 
that  point  have  a  north  wind;  thofe  who 
live  fouthwards,  a  fouth  wind  ;  and  fo  of 
the  reft  ;  but  thofe  who  live  on  the  fpot, 
where  all  thefe  winds  meet  and  interfere, 
are  oppreffed  with  turbulent  and  boiftcr- 
ous  weather,  whirlwinds,  and  hurri¬ 
canes  ;  with  rain,  tempeft,  lightning, 
thunder,  & c.  For  fulphurcous  exhala- 
3  K  tions 
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lions  from  •  the  fouth,  torrents  of  nitre 
from  the  north,  and  aqueous  vapours 
from  every  part,  are  there  confufedly 
huddled,  violently  blended  together,  and 
rarely  fail  to  produce  the  phenomena 
above  mentioned.  See  Rain ,  Lightning,  Szc. 

Cardinal  Wi  N  ds,  are  thofe  which  blow 
from  the  eafl,  welt,  north,  and  fouth, 
which  are  called  cardinal  points. 

.  Collateral  Wi  ft  D s  ,  thofe  which  blow 
between  the  cardinal  points.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  is  infinite,  as  the  number  of 
points  they  blow  from  are;  a  few  of 
them  only  are  confidered  in  practice,  and 
thefe  have  names  compounded  of  the  car¬ 
dinal  points  between  /which  they  blow. 
Sec  Compafs. 

Win  d-F lower,  Anemone,  in  botany. 

See  Anemone. 

Wind  Hatch,  in  mining,  a  term 
u fed  to  exprefs  the  place  at  which  the  ore 
is  taken  out  of  the  mines. 

Wi  n  d-Mii.l,  a  mill  which  receives  its 
motion  from  the  impuife  of  the  wind. 

Wind-Sails,  in  a  fhip,  are  made  of 
the  common  fail-cloth,  and  are  ufually 
between  twenty- five  and  thirty  feet  long, 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  fhip,  and  are 
of  the  form  of  a  cone  ending  obtulely  : 
when  they  are  made  life  of,  they  are 
hoi  fled  by  ropes  to  about  two  thirds 
or  more  of  their  height,  with  their  ba¬ 
lls  diflended  circularly  by  hoops,  and 
their  apex  hanging  downwards  in  the 
hatch-wavs  of  the  fhip  ;  above  each  of 
thefe,  one  of  the  common  fails  is  fo  dif- 
pofed,  that  the  greatcfl  part  of  the  air 
ruffling  again!!  it,  is  directed  into  the 
wind-fail,  and  conveyed,  as  through  a 
■funnel,  into  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  (flip, 

Wind-tack.le -bloc ks,  in  a  fhip, 
are  the  main  double  blocks,  which  being 
made  faff  to  the  end  of  a  finall  cable, 
ferve  for  hoifling  of  goods  into  the  fhip, 
See 

W i  nd-Taught,  a  fea  term flgnifyirrg 
as  much  as  ftifF in  the  wind.  See  7 'auAot. 

Windward,  in  the  Tea-language, 
denotes  any  thing  towards  ihat  point 
from  whence  the  wind  blows,  in  rdpetfl 
of  a  fhip  :  thus  windward  tide  is  the  tide 
which  runs  again!!  the  \Vind.  See  T-idej 
See. 

WINDAGE  of  a  Gun,  the  difference 
between  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  ball. 

WINDLASS,  or  Wind  lace,  a  ma¬ 
chine  ufed  to  raife  huge  weights  withal, 
g,s  guns,  ffones,  anchors,  Sz c. 

It  is  very  fimple,  confining  only  of  an 
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axis  -or  roller,  fupported  horizontally  a® 
the  two  ends,  by  two  pieces  of  wood  and 
a  pulley  :  the  two  pieces  of  wood  meet 
at  top,  being  placed  diagonally,  fo  as  to 
prop  each  other  ;  the  axis,  or  roller,  goes 
through  the  two  pieces,  and  turns  in 
them.  The  pulley  is  iaflened  at  the  top 
where  the  pieces  join.  Laffly,  there  are 
two  Eaves,  or  handfpikes,  which  go  thro* 
the  roller,  whereby  it  is  turned,  and  the 
rope  which  comes  over  the  pulley  is  wound 
off  and  on  the  fame. 

WINDOW,  q.  d,  wind-door,  an  a- 
perture,  or  open  place  in  the  wail  of  a 
houfe,  to  let  in  the  wind  and  light. 

WINE,  Vini.ni,  a  liquor  made  of  the 
expreffed  juice  of  the  grape,  which,  im¬ 
mediately  after  preflure,  is  called  muff, 
and  being  fermented  becomes  wine. 

WING,  Ala,  that  part  of  a  bird,  in- 
fed!,  Szc.  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  fly. 
Willoughby  obferves,  that  all  birds  vvhat- 
foever  have  wings,  or  rudiments  of 
wings,  which  anfwer  to  the  fore-legs  in 
quadrupeds.  Among  land-fowl  he  ob~ 
ferves,  that  the  oflrich,  cafibwary,  and 
dodo  ;  and  among  water-fowl,  the  pen- 
guine,  have  wings  altogether  ufclefs  and 
unfit  for  flight. 

The  wings  of  gnats  are  of  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  flrudlure,  and  well  worthy  the  ufc 
of  the  microfcope,  to  fee  them  diftindljy. 
It  is  well  known,  that  on  touching  the 
wings  of  butterflies,  a  coloured  powder  is 
left  on  the  fingers,  which,  though  to  the 
naked  eye  it  appears  a  m  re  fhapeiefs  dull* 
yet,  when  examined  by  the  microfcope, 
it  is  found  to  be  very  regularly  figured 
beautiful  bodies,  in  form  of  feathers  and 
feales  :  thefe  are  of  various  figures,  and 
ail  of  them  very  elegant.  The  generality 
of  flies  have  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  but 
the  clofe  examination  of  the  wings  of  the 
gnat  will  fihew,  that  they  are  not  wholly 
deftitute  of  them  :  they  are  much  more 
fparingly  bellowed,  indeed,  upon  the 
gnat  than  ©n  the  butterfly  ;  but  then 
they  are  arranged  with  great  regularity. 

Wings,  in  heraldry,  are  borne  fome- 
times  Angle,  fometimes  in  pairs ;  in 
which  cafe  they  are  called  conjoined. 
When  the  points  are  downward,  they 
are  faid  to  be  inverted  ;  when  up,  ele¬ 
vated. 

Wing,  in  botany,  the  angle  formed 
between  the  flem  and  the  leaves,  or  pe¬ 
dicles  of  the  leaves  of  a  plant. 

Wings,  AA,  in  military  affairs,  the 
two  flanks  or  extremes  of  an  army,  ran¬ 
ged  in  form  of  battle  ;  being  the  right 
<tnd  l$ft  (ides  the  reef, 
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Winged  Seeds,  arc  thofe  which  are 
furnifhed  with  down  or  hairs,  by  the 
help  of  which  they  are  buoyed  up  in  the 
air,  and  carried  a  confiderafle  diftance  ; 
fuch  are  thofe  of  the  dandelion,  fovv- 
thiftle,  See. 

WINNOW,  fignifies  to  fan  or  feparate 
corn  from  the  chaff  by  the  wind. 

WINTER,  one  of  the  four  feafons  or 
quarters  of  the  year.  Winter  commences 
on  the  day  when  the  fun's  diflance  from 
the  zenith  of  the  place  is  greatefl,  and  ends 
on  the  day  when  its  diflance  is  at  a  mean 
between  the  greateft  and  lead.  Notwith- 
flandlng  the  eoldnefs  of  the  feafon,  it  is 
proved  by  affronomers,  that  the  fun  is 
really  nearer  the  earth  in  winter  than  in 
fummer.  Under  the  equator,  the  winter 
as  well  as  other  feafons,  returns  twice 
every  year;  but  all  other  places  have 
only  one  winter  in  the  year,  which  in  the 
northern  hcmifphere  begins  when  the  fun 
is  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  in  the 
fouthern  heroifphere  when  in  the  tropic 
of  Cancer;  fo  that  all  places  in  the  fame 
hemifphere  have  their  winter  at  the  fame 
time. 

Winter,  among  printers,  tjha?  part 
of  the  printing  prefs  ferving  tb  iuffain 
the  carriage. 

Winter’s  Bark,  Cortex  Wir.teratiuu, 
in  botany,  a  name  given  to  the  bark  of 
the  white  or  wild  cinnamon-tree. 

Winter-Rig,  among  hufoandmen, 
fnmifies  to  fallow  or  till  the  land  in 

o 

winter. 

"WIRE,  a  piece  of  metal  drawn  through 
the  hole  of  an  iron  into  a  thread,  of  a 
finenefs  anfwerable  to  the  hole  it  palled 
through.  Wires  arc  frequently  drawn  fa 
line,  as  to  be  wrought  along  with  other 
threads  of  filk,  wool,  flax,  &c.  1  he 

metals  mod  commonly  drawn  into  wire, 
ate  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  iron. 

WISDOM,  ufually  denotes  a  higher 
and  more  refined  notion  of  things  imme¬ 
diately  prefented  to  the  mind,  as  it  were 
by  intuition,  without  the  aflihance  of 
ratiocination.  In  this  fenle  wifdom  may 
be  faid  to  be  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  or  at 
lead  a  modification  and  habit  thereof. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  mo  e  immediate¬ 
ly  ufed,  in  a  moral  ffnfe,  for  what  we 
call  prudence,  or  diferetion,  which  con- 
fids  in  the  foundnefs  of  the  judgment, 
and  a  condud  anfwerable  thereto. 

WIT,  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  confid¬ 
ing,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  af- 
lembling  and  putting  together  of  thofe 
ideas  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  in 
which  any  reiemblance  or  congruity  can 
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be  found,  in  order  to  form  pleafant  picn 
tures  and  agreeable  vifions  to  the  fancy. 

Wit  is  aifb  an  appellation  given  to 
the  perfon  polled  d  of  this  faculty  :  and 
here  the  true  wit  muff  have  a  quick  fno 
cefdon  of  pertinent  ideas,  and  the  ability 
of  arranging  and  exprdTi ng  them  in  a 
lively  and  entertaining  manner  :  he  mud 
at  the  fame  time  hare  great  energy  and 
delicacy  in.  his  fentiments  ;  his  imagina¬ 
tion  mud  be  fprightly  and  agreeable, 
without  any  thing  of  parade  or  vanity  in 
his  difcourle  :  but  it  is  not,  however,  ef- 
f.ntial  to  the  character  of  a  wit,  to  be 
ever  hunting  after  the  brilliant,  dudying 
fprightly  turns,  and  affecting  to  fay  no¬ 
thing  but  what  may  ftrike  and  furprize. 

WIPCHCRAF  h,  a  kind  of  forcery, 
cfpecialiy  in  women,  in  which  it  is  ridi- 
culoufly  fuppofeci  that  an  old  woman,  by 
entering  into  a  contract  with  the  devil,  is 
enabled,  in  many  inflances,  to  change 
the  ccurfe  of  nature  ;  to  raife  winds  ;  per¬ 
form  aril  ions  that  require  more  than  hu¬ 
man  drength  ;  and  to  afHi£t  thofe  who 
ofie;id  them  with  the  fharped  pains,  <kc. 
In  the  times  of  ignorance  and  fuperfti- 
tion,  many  fevere  laws  were  paffed  a- 
gaind  witches,  by  which  great  numbers 
of  innocent  perfons,  di  five  fifed  with  pc  • 
verty  and  age,  were  bro'ught  to  a  wolent 
death ;  but  thefe  are  now  happily  re¬ 
pealed. 

WITHERS  of  a  Horje ,  the  juntfure  of 
the  fiioulder-bones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ne<  k  and  mane,  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  (boulder. 

WITNESS,  in  law,  a  perfon  who 
gives  eyidcnce  in  any  caufe,  and  is  (worn 
to  'peak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  A  witnefs  ought 
to  be  indifferent  with  rerpe<ff  to  each 
party  ;  for  if  he  will  be  a  gainer  or  lofer 
by  the  fuit,  he  is  not  fworn  as  a  witnefs. 
Fa'fe  witnefles,  fuborners  of  witneffes, 
&c.  are  in  England  punifbed  with  the 
pillory,  in  ieverai  other  countries  with 
death. 

VS  OAB,  Ifatis,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confilis  of 
four  leaves,  which  are  difpofed  in  form 
of  a  crofs  ;  out  of  whofe  flower-cup  rifes 
the  pointal,  which  afterwards  turns  to  a 
fruit  in  the  lhape  of  a  tongue,  flat  at  the 
edges,  gaping  two  ways,  having  but  one 
ceil;  in  which  is  contained,  for  the  mod 
part,  one  oblong  feed.  Woad  is  com¬ 
monly  fown  upon  a  lay,  which  they 
plough  into  high  ridges,  except  the  land 
be  very  dry;  and  they  harrow  the  turf 
till  they  break  it  to  piece*,  and  pick  out 
3  K  *  all 
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aH  the  grads,  weeds,  and  lumps  of  earth, 
and  fling  them  into  the  furrows  to  rot. 
The  land  for  this  feed  ought  to  he  finely 
plowed  and  harrowed,  and  all  the  clods 
and  turfs  broken,  and  the  ftones  picked 
up,  and  carried  off. 

WOLD,  dignifies  a  plain,  down,  or 
open  champaign  ground,  hilly  and  void 
,  of  wood. 

WOLF,  Lupus,  in  zoology,  a  very 
large  and  fierce  animal,  being  equal  to 
the  biggeft  maftiff  in  fize,  and  having 
much  of  the  general  appearance  of  that 
creature  :  the  head  is  large  and  flefhy  ; 
the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  and 
their  iris  hazle  ;  the  ears  are  fhort,  pa¬ 
tulous,  and  ere<ft ;  the  teeth  are  very 
large,  and  the  animal  has  a  way  of  fhew- 
ing  them  in  a  frightful  manner,  by  grin¬ 
ning  :  the  neck  is  rebuff  and  thick  ;  the 
body  is  large,  and  the  back  broad  ;  the 
legs  are  very  rebuff  ;  the  tail  is  long  and 
bufliy;  the  natural  colour  is  black,  but 
there  are  fome  tawny  ;  and  in  dome  pla¬ 
ces  they  are  in  winter  perfectly  white. 
The  wolf  is  a  very  midchievous  creature, 
deffroying  cattle ;  and  in  hard  winters 
attacking  houfes  and  villages  in  whole 
troops. 

Wolf’s  Bane,  in  botany,  the  Eng- 
lifh  name  for  the  aconitum.  S ee  Aconite. 

*  WOLSEY, Thomas,  is  (aid  to  have 
been  the  don  of  a  butcher  at  Ipdwich.  He 
fludied  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
learned  Eradmus  ;  and  in  the  year  1500 
became  reefor  of  Lymington  in  Somer- 
fetfhire,  and  at  length  chaplain  to  king 
Henry  VIII.  and  obtained  deveral  prefer¬ 
ments.  Having  acquired  an  entire  adeen- 
tlency  over  the  mind  of  Henry  VIII.  he 
fucceffively  obtained  deveral  bifhoprics, 
and  at  length  was  made  archbffbop  of 
York,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England, 
and  prime  miniffer,  and  was  for  deveral 
years  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Pope  Leo  X. 
created  him  cardinal  in  1  5x5,  and  made 
him  legate  a  latere;  and  the  emperor, 
Charles  V.  and  the  French  king,  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  loaded  him  with  favours,  in  order 
to  gain  him  over  to  their  intereff  ;  but, 
after  having  fir  ft  fided  with  the  emperor, 
he  dederted  him  to  edpoude  the  intereff  of 
France.  As  his  revenues  were  immenfe, 
his  pride  and  offentation  were  carried  to 
the  greatefl  height.  He  had  500  der- 
vants,  among  whom  were  nine  or  ten 
lords,  15  knights,  and  40  edquires.  He 
promoted  the  divorce  of  queen  Catharine 

Arragon  :  but  at  length  endeavouring 
£q  d«fhoy  queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  whom 
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he  charged  with  heredy,  fhe  do  e fTe <ff ual I ^ 
vindicated  herdelf  to  king  Henry,  that  he 
confidcated  all  his  riches,  deprived  hint 
of  all  his  places  and  benefices,  except  the 
arcbbifhopric  of  York  and  bifhopric  of 
Wincheffer,  and  ordered  him  to  be  dent 
to  the  Tower.  He  was  arrelfed  for  high 
treadon  on  his  journey  to  London,  by 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  when,  be-" 
ing  taken  ill,  he  died  on  the  road,  at 
Leiceffer,  in  the  year  1533,  aged  fixty. 
It  is  faid,  that  a  little  before  his  death, 
he  cried  out,  “  Had  1  derved  the  God  of 
heaven  as  faithfully  as  I  did  my  maffer 
on  earth,  he  would  not  have  fordaken  me 
in  my  old  age.” 

WOMAN,  Fcemina ,  in  zoology,  the 
female  of  man.  See  Man, 

WOMB,  Utenis. 

WOOD,  Lignum ,  a  dolid  dubftance,  of 
,  which  the  branches  of  trees  condiff,  and 
deriving  its  growth  from  certain  juices  of 
the  earth,  bee  Limber, 

Wood,  Syfoa,  in  geography,  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  trees  extended  over  a  large  conti¬ 
nued  tract  of  land,  and  propagated  with¬ 
out  culture.  The  generality  of  woods 
only  condifl  of  trees  of  one  kind.  The 
ancient  Saxons  had  duch  a  veneration  for 
woods,  that  they  .made  them  dandtuaries. 

WOOD-COCK,  Scolopax,  in  ornitho¬ 
logy.  See  Scolopax. 

The  wood  cock  is  a  bird  of  paflage, 
that  comes  into  England  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October,  and  goes  away  again  in 
March.  During  their  dray  with  us,  they 
ramble  about  froih  place  to  place,  never 
remaining  above  eight  or  ten  days  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  fame  wood  or  meadow.  They 
deldom  or  never  fiy  in  the  day-time,  un- 
leds  difturbed  by  men,  or  by  dome  bead. 
In  whatever  places  they  are  put  up,  they 
always  fiy  to  the  thickefl  wood  that  lies 
near,  and  there  hide  themdelves  under 
the  flurdieft  and  the  thickefl  trees,  where 
they  remain  all  day  dearehing  for  earth¬ 
worms,  and  other  food,  under  the  fallen 
leaves.  When  night  comes,  they  go  out 
of  the  woods,  and  generally  redout  to 
watery  plaees,  where  they  may  wafh  their 
bills,  fouled  with  the  taking  their  prey, 
and  thrufling  into  the  earth  ;  here  they 
remain  all  the  night,  and,  if  there  is  to¬ 
lerable  fhclter,  they  flay  alfo  the  day  un¬ 
der  it ;  but  when  there  wants  this,  they 
fiy  away  to  the  woods  in  the  morning. 
In  their  flight,  they  choode  the  fhadiett 
places,  and  will  coafl  it  away  to  a  great 
diflance  in  fearch  of  the  highefl  woods 
to  retire  to,  that  they  may  be  the  better 
deemed,  and  there  more  defended  from 
y  ike 
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the  annoyance  of  the  wind.  "While  they 
t*&vel  under  ("belter,  they  always  fly  low  ; 
hut  when  they  come  to  any  glade  to  crofs, 
they  mount  to  a  confiderable  height ;  but, 
a:,  foon  as  they  have  palled  this,  they  link 
again. 

They  hate  flying  high,  and  they  are 
afraid  to  fly  among  trees,  becaufe,  like 
the  hare,  they  fee  but  very  badly  (trai'ghc 
before  them  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  im¬ 
perfection  in  their  fight,  t  h  a  -  they  are  la 
ealily  taken  in  nets  fpread  in  their  places 
of  refort. 

Wood-Land,  in  agriculture,  a  term 
ufed  by  the  farmers  of  many  counties  of 
England,  fora  fort  of  foil,  from  its  con- 
flant  humidity  and  dark  colour,  refem- 
bling  the  foil  in  woods,  which,  of  what¬ 
ever  nature  it  originally  is,  will  be  always 
made  to  appear  thus  from  the  continual 
dropping  of  trees,  and  the  want  of  a  free 
air  and  fun,  together  with  the  fall  of 
leaves,  deflroyed  and  walked  to  pieces  by 
the  wet. 

Wood-Lark,  in  ornithology.  This 
is  one  of  the  fweeteft  of  our  linging-hirds, 
and  is  indeed  very  little  inferior  to  the' 
nightingale,  when  in  good  health  :  for 
we  are  not  to  judge  by  fuch  as  are  made 
feeble  by  improper  food,  or  want  of 
cieanlinds  in  their  cages,  ft  is  one  cf 
the  tendered:  birds  we  have,  and  yet  it 
breeds  the  foonefi  of  any  that  we  know 
of.  They  principally  frequent  gravelly 
grounds,  and  the  fides  of  hills,  that  are 
expofedfull  to  the  fan  ;  and,  if  there  be 
any  Humps  of  oaks  in  thefe  places,  they 
always  refovt  to  them.  The  females 
couple  with  the  males  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  at  which  time,  and  never 
before,  they  part  with  their  lad  year’s 
brood  :  immediately  after  coupling  they 
betake  themfelves  to  building  their  ned. 
They  generally  build  in  lay,  or  grounds 
where  the  grabs  is  rank,  and  is  grown 
brown.  The  principal  material  they  ufe 
is  dry  grafs,  and  they  always  chufe  fome 
place  (heltered  by  a  good  tuft  for  thrir 
ned.  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  cold 
winds,  which  are  very  fevere  at  that  fea- 
fon.  They  feed  their  young  principally 
with  a  fmall  red  worm ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  this  kind,  to  feed  a  ned  of 
them  under  our  care,  and  they  will  not  do 
well  without  it ;  fo  that  they  (cares  ever 
come  to  any  thing  this  way. 

Wood-Pecker,  Ficus ,  in  natural 
hidorv,  a  genus  of  birds,  with  the  beak 
draight,  of  a  polyhedral  or  many-fided 
figure,  and  with  its  point  formed  in  the 
manner  of  a  wedge }  the  tongue  is 
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rounded  and  very  long,  it  refembles  Ini 
form  a  worm,  or  fome  other  fuch  in  fed  - 
the  toes,  in  all  but  one  fpecies,  dand  two 
before,  and  two  behind,  as  in  the  par¬ 
rot. 

WOOF,  among  manufacturers,,  the 
threads  which  the  weavers  (hoot  acrofaf 
with  an  indrmfrent  called  a  (hut tic. 
The  woof  is  of  different  matter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  piece  to  be  wrought.  In  taf- 
fety,  both  woof  and  warp  are  filk.  In. 
mohairs,  the  woof  is  ufuaily  wool,  and 
the  warp  (ilk.  In  fat  tins,  the  warp  is 
frequently  flax,  and  the  woof  filk. 

WOOI,,  Lana,  the  covering  of  fheep* 
of  which  the  manufacturers  make  divers 
kinds  of  doffs,  cloths,  &c.  The  wools 
mod  efleemed  are  the  Englifh,  chiefly 
thofc  about  Leomindcr,  Cotlwoid,  and 
the  I  fie  of  Wight;  the  Span  ilh',  princi¬ 
pally  about  Segovia,  and  the  French  a- 
bout  Berry ;  which  lad  are  fa. id  to  have 
this  peculiar  property,  that  they  will 
knot  or  bind  with  any  other  fort,  where¬ 
as  the  red  will  only  knot  with  their  own 
kind.  Tr vernier  affirms,  that  the  wools 
in  Ada  are  incomparably  finer  than  thofif 
of  Europe  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  him 
that  wool  was  the  golden  fleece  fought  at 
Colchis.  The  wools  of  England  have 
always  been  in  the  higheff  repute,  cfpc- 
cially  abroad.  Spanish  wools  bear  a 
great  price  among  us,  to  work  up  with 
ours,  the  goodflefs  of  which  is  owing  to’ 
a  few  fheep  fent  into  Spain  as  a  prefent 
by  Henry  II.  though  fome  fay  by  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  in  1465. 

The  fmenefs  an<l  plenty  of  cur  wool  is 
owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  fhort 
fweet  grafs  in  many  of  our  paflures  and 
downs ;  though  the  advantage  of  our 
iheep’^  fe.  din  ]  on  this  gtafs  all  the  year, 
without  being  obliged  to  be  fhut  up  under 
cover  during  the  winter,  or  to  fecure 
them  from  wolves  at  other  times,  contri¬ 
butes  not  a  little  to  it. 

WOOLEN  Manufactory,  in¬ 
cludes  the  feveral  forts  of*  commodities 
into  which  wool  is  wrought.  The  wool¬ 
len  manufactory  makes  the  principal  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  foreign  and  domeflic  trade  of 
Great  Britain.  It  employs  the  chief  of 
the  hands  on  ffiore,  in  its  different  parts-; 
loads  their  (hips,  and  brings  into  the  na¬ 
tion  the  immenfe  riches  for  which  our 
nation  is,  at  prefent,  fo  remarkably  fa¬ 
mous.  This  daple,  however,  did  not 
fix  itfelf  on  this  illand  till  about  the  year 
1420,  w  hen  the  art  of  making  woolen, 
cloths  was  imported  from  Flanders  a'  t 
Brabant,  whole  artifts  in  that  comm:  1- 
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ty,  being  driven  from  their  na  Ive  conn-  !  called  alfo  the  guinea  worm  ;  the  afcarls. 


tries  by  opprefhve  taxes,  and  the  feveri 
ties  ufed  in  collecting  them,  took  refuge 
in  England.  The  government  (pared  no 
endeavours  to  preferve  fo  valuable  an  ac- 
qnifition  ;  but  we  do  not  find  our  nation 
arrive  at  any  confiderable  perfection  in 
the  woolen  manufacture,  till  the  troubles 
about  religion,  occafloned  by  the  cruelty 
of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  Spanifh  in- 
qnifition  introduced  into  the  Low- Coun¬ 
ties,  entirely  ruined  thofe  woolen  uianu- 
faCturcrs  who  had  fettled  there,  and  great¬ 
ly  interfered  with  the  tra».e  eflablifhed  in 
England.  At  this  time  the  Dutch  artifts 
alfo  joined  us,  and  fettled  leveral  great 
manufactures  at  Norwich,  Colchefter, 
Sandwich,  Hampton,  as  well  as  at  Lon- 


the  lumbricus  or  the  earth  worm  ;  and 
fea-worm  ;  the  tzenia,  or  tape-worm  ;  the 
ficyania  or  gourd  worm  ;  the  iulus  or 
gally-wOrm,  ike. 

Worms,  Lumbrici ,  or  Vermes,  in  me-* 
dicine,  certain  living  animals  of  various 
figures,  umCtures,  and  bulks,  which  are 
formed  in  the  inteflincs,  from  the  feeds 
ox  fome  infeCts  taken  in  with  the  ali¬ 
ments. 

Worm-Seed,  a  hot,  bitter,  drying 
kind  . of  feed,  often  given  to  deftroy  worms 
in  the  human  body. 

WORMWOOD,  Alfntbium,  in  bo¬ 
tany.  See  Abfmtbium. 

WORSHIP  of  God ,  the  offering  up  of 
adoration,  prayer,  praife,  thanklgiving 
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don,  &c.  And  from  that  time  this  trade  |  and  confeffion  to -God,  as  our  creator, 

benefaClor,  lawgiver  and  judge. 

WORSTED,  a  kind  of  woollen  thread, 
which,  in  the  fpinning,  is  twilled  harder 
than  ordinary.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  either 
wove  or  knit  into  dockings,  caps,  gloves, 
or  the  like. 

WOULD  TNG,  afiea-term  for  the  wind¬ 
ing  of  ropes  round  a  maft  or  yard  of  a 
fix  ip,  that  has  been  ftrengthened  by  a 
piece  of  timber  nailed  to  it. 

WOUND,  Vu/nus ,  in  medicine  and 
forgery,  is  frequently  defined  to  be  a  vio¬ 
lent  folution  of  the  continuity  of  the  foft 
external  parts  of  the  body,  made  by  fome 
inflrument.  Others  take  a  greater  lati¬ 
tude  in  defining  it,,  and  call  every, exter¬ 
nal  hurt  of  the  body,  by  what  caufe  fo- 
ever  produced,  a  wound.  On  the  other 
hand,  fome  are  of  opinion  that  unlefs  the 
injured  parts  of  the  body  are  divided  by 
fome  fliar p  inflrument,  as  by  a  fword  or 
knife,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  called  a 
wound  ;  but  notwithftanding,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  thefier  wounds  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  blunt  inftruments  may  properly 
enough  be  called  wounds,  whence  Feifter 


throve  fo  prodigioufly,  that  Dr  Dav 
riant  and  Mr.  King  compute  the  prod n A 
thereof  in  their  time,  when  it  was  not  at 
the  height,  it  is  now  brought  to,  to  be 
eight  millions  (hrling,  per  annum  :  three- 
fourths  of  which,  fay  they,  are  con  fumed 
at  home,  and  the  reft  abroad. 

WORD,  in  language,  an  articulate 
found  designed  to  reprelent  fome  idea. 
S  €  Sound,  Voice,  Sign,  Idea,  &c. 

Word,  or  Watch  Word,  in  an  army 
or  garrifon,  fome  peculiar  word  or  len¬ 
ience,  by  which  the  foldiers  know'  and 
diflinguifh  one  another  in  tbe  night,  ckc. 
and  by  which  fpies  and  deligning  perfons 
are  discovered-  It  is  iffed  alfo  to  prevent 
flirprizes.  The  word  is  given  cut  in  an 
army  every  night  to  the  lieutenant,  or 
major  general  of  the  day,  who  gives  it  to 
the  'majors  of  the  brigades,  and  they  to 
the  adjutants  ;  who  give  it  firft  to  tbe 
field  officers,  and  afterwards  to  a  ferj  .-ant 
of  each  company  who  c  rry  it  to  the 
fubalurns.  In  garrifons  it  is  given  after 
the  gate  is  fhut  to  the  town  major,  whb 
gives  it  to  the  adjutants,  and  they  to  the 
ierjeanrs. 

Works,  Opera,  in  fortification,  the. 
fever al  lines,  trenches,  ditches,  <$cc.  made 
round  a  place  or  army,  or  the  like,  to 
fortify  and.  defend  it. 

WORLD,  Mundus,  the  aflcmblage  of 
parts  which  compofe  the  univerfe.  See 

U riinerfe. 

WORMS,  in  the  Linnasan  fyftem  of 
nature,  a  clafs  of  infers  of  the  order  of 
the  apteria,  and  of  the  clafs  of  the  anar- 
thra.  The  diftinguifhing  character  of 
this  clafs  is,  that  they  have  the  mufcles 
of  their  body  affixed  to  a  folid  bafis.  1  he 
fcveral  fpecies  of  worms  are  very  nume¬ 
rous  ;  as  the  chattia,  or  the  hair-worm, 


diftinguifhes  two  different  kinds  of 
wounds,  the  one  made  by  acu^e,  theother 
by  blunt  inftruments. 

Cure  f  W  oifNBS.  Since  a  wound  is 
a  folution  of  the  continuity  of  the  parts 
of  the  body,  the  reunion  of  thofe  parts 
Lems  to  be  the  principal  intention  ;  but 
fince  wounds  are  of  Very  different  kinds, 
fome  flight,  and  others  of  great  conic- 
quence,  in  proportion  to  this  difference, 
fo  will  the  manner  of  profecuting  this  in¬ 
tention  differ. 

The  cure  of  flight  wrnunds  is  generally 
performed  with  great  eafe,  by  applying 
a  fmail  portion  of  lint  to  the  part,  well 
faturated  with  fpirit  oi  wine,  oil  of  eggs, 

turpentine, 
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turpentine,  bafilicon,  the  baifam  of  Ar- 
cst'ds,  of  Peru,  &c.  fecu ring  the  dreffings 
with  a  platter,  and  renewing  them  once 
in  a  day  or  two  :  by  this  means,  the  lips 
of  the  wound  will  prefe  fitly  agglutinate. 

Wounds  which  are  attended  with  foine 
danger,  are  to  be  treated  as  follows :  in 
the  hr  ft  place,  the  wound  is  to  be  clean  f- 
cd  from  all  extravafated  blood,  hordes, 
<kc  In  the  next  place,  if  a  bullet,  the 
point  of  a  fvvord,  any  part  of  the  cloth* 
i«g,  a  piece  of  glafs,  or  any  ether  foreign 
body,  fhall  r  main  in  the  wound,  it  is  to 
be  removed  with  the  fingers,  or  with  pro¬ 
per  inltruments  for  the  occafion. 

1  he  haemorrhage  is  to  be  flopped  at 
the  firfl  drdung;  the  divided  parts  are 
to  be  brought  as  near  each  other  as  pof- 
fible,  and  their  fituation  is  to  be  fo  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  cicatrix  which  is  left  may 
appear  even. 

The  method  of  treating  a  cut,  or  fuch 
a  wound  as  is  made  by  a  cutting  inftru- 
ment,  where  no  part  of  the  flefli  is  taken 
off,  and  the  accident  happens  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  body,  and  does  not 
penetrate  deep,  after  the  wound  is  cleanf 
ed,  it  fnovdd  be  dretted  with  the  fame  vul¬ 
nerary  baifam,  and  the  lips  of  the  wound 
fhould  be  clofed,  and  kept  in  that  fifua- 
tion.  This  is  done  after  different  me¬ 
thods,  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
wound ;  as, 

i.  It  is  to  be  done  by  placing  the 
wounded  part  in  a  proper  potture ;  that 
is,  as  foon  as  the  wound  is  dretted,  the 
part  fhould  be  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation, 
that  the  divided  parts  may  be  moll  likely 
to  keep  in  con  flan  t  contact. 

x.  By  a  proper  bandage,  tying  up  the 
parts  fo  that  the  lip^  may  meet,  and 
thereby  eafily  unite. 

By  a  proper  future,  which  differs  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  difference  of  the  wound, 
but  may  be  generally  divided  into  the  dry 
and  bloody  future  ;  the  dry,  or  as  fome 
call  it,  the  battard  future,  is  tine  applica¬ 
tion  of  flicking  platters,  to  keep  the  lips 
of  the  wound  united  ;  the  bloody,  or  true 
future,  is  performing  the  fame  thing  with 
a  needle  and  thread.  See  future. 

WREATH,  in  heraldry,  a  roll  of  fine 
linen  or  filk,  like  that  of  a  Turkifh  tur¬ 
ban,  confiding  of  the  colours  borne  in 
the  efcutcheon,  placed  in  an  achieve¬ 
ment  between  the  helmet  and  the  crefl, 
and  immediately  fupporting  the  crefl. 
See  Crefl ,  &c. 

WRECK,  or  S^-Wreck,  in  law, 
is  when  a  fliip  perifhes  on  the  fea,  and  no 
perfon  cfcapes  alive  out  of  it.  In  this 
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Caif,  if  tlic  fhip  fo  peri  filed,  or  any  part 
•.hereof,,  or  tne  goods  of  the  Ihip  come  to 
the  land  o‘  any  lord,  and  are  left  there, 
the  lord  fhall  have  the  fame,  as  being  a 
wreck  of  the  lea  :  hut  if  any  (ingle  per- 
fon,  or, even  a  dog,  01* other  living  crea¬ 
ture,  efcapc  alive  out  of  the  fhip,  the 
party  to  whom  the  goods  belong,  may 
come  within  a  year  and  a -day,  and  prov- 
mg  the  goods  to  he  his,  he  fhall  have 
them  again.  And  it  is  held,  that  *h-y 
are  no  wrecks  fo  long  as  they  remain 
at  lea,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty. 

It  is  enafred  by  ix  Ann  c.  18.  that  if 
any  wreck  happen  by  any  fault  or  negli¬ 
gence  of  matter  or  mariners,  the  matter 
mutt  make  good  the  lofs ;  but  if  the  fame 
was  occafion td  by  temped,  enemies, 

Ire  fhall  be  excufed  :  making  holes  in 
fhips,  or  doing  any  thing  wilfully  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  lofs  thereof,  is  by  that  flatatc 
declared  felony. 

Wreck,  in  metallurgy,  a  vefTel  in 
which  the  third  walhing  is  given  to  the 
ores  of  metals. 

*  WREN,  Sir  Christopher,  a 
great  philofopher  and  architect,  was  the 
fon  of  Chriftophcr  Wren,  dean  of  Wind- 
for,  and  was  born  at  London  the  eighth 
of  October,  1631.  He  ttudied  at  Wad- 
ham  College  in  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  Matter  of  Arts  in  1653, 
and  was  chofen  fellow  of  All  Souls  college 
there.  When  very  young,  he  difeovered 
a  furprifing  genius  for  the  mathematics, 
in  which  fcifcnce  ha  made  great  advances 
before  he  was  16  years  old.  In  1557  he 
was  made  profeflbrof  attronomy  at  Grcf~ 
ham  college,  which  he  refigned  in  xddo,  on 
his  being  chofen  to  the  Savilian  profeflor- 
fhip  of  attronomy  in  Oxford;  he  was  the 
next  year  created  doctor  of  laws,  and  in 
1  66  3  defied  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  the 
reparation  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  166 5  tra¬ 
velled  into  France,  to  examine  the  mod 
beautiful  edifices  there,  where  he  made 
many  curious  obfervations.  At  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England  he  drew  a  noble  plan  for 
rebuilding  the  city  of  London,  after  the 
fire,  which  he  prefen  ted  to  parliament, 
and,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Sir  John  Den¬ 
ham,  in  1668,  was  made  furveyor-gene- 
ral  of  his  majetty’s  works;  and,  from 
this  time,  had  the  diredlion  of  a  great 
number  of  public  edifices,  by  which  he 
acquired  the  higheft  reputation.  He  built 
the  magnificent  theatre  at  Oxford;  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  the  churches  of  St.  Ste¬ 
phen  Walbrook,  and  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
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fehe  Monument,  the  modern  part  of  the 
palace  of  Hampton-court,Chelfea-  college, 
one  of  the  wings  of  Grecnwich-hoipital, 
&c.  He  was  prehdent  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  ;  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  Chel- 
fear-college  ;  and  tydee  member  of  par¬ 
liament,  hr  ft  for  Plymouth,  and  then  for 
Melcomb  Regis.  But  in  1718  was  re¬ 
moved  from  his  place  of  furveyor- general. 
He  died  the  25th  of  February,  1723, 
pged  pi,  and  was  interred  in  the  vault 
under  St.  Paul’s.  This  great  man  alio 
di ft ingui fired  bimfelf  by  many  curious  in¬ 
ventions,  and.  discoveries  in  natural  phi- 
lofophv. 

WRESTLING,  a  kind  of  combat  or 
engagement  .between  two  per  ferns  unarm¬ 
ed,  body  to  body,  to  prove  their  (Length 
and  dexterity,  and  try  which  can  throw 
iris  opponent  to  the  ground. 

It  was  the  cuftom  for  the  Athletsc  to 
anoint  their  bodies  with  oil,  to  give  the 
Ids  hold  to  their  antagonift.  I/ycurgus 
ordered  the  Spartan  maids  to  wreftle  in 
public,  quite  naked,  in  order  to  break 
them  of  their  too  much  delicacy  and  nice- 
»e(s,  to  make  them  appear  more  robuft, 
and  to  familiarize  the  people  to  Inch  nu¬ 
dities. 

WRIST,  Carpus,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of 
the  hand,  confiding  of  eight  final!,  un¬ 
equal,  and  irregular  bones  ;  all  which 
taken  together,  re.prefcnt  a  fort  of  grotto, 
,jpf  an  irregular  quadrangular  figure,  and 
connected  principally  with  the  balls  of 
She  radius.  See  the  article  Hand. 

WRIT,  in  law,  hgnifies'in  general  the 
king’s  precept  in  writ’ ng  under  feal,  iftu- 
mg  out  ©f  feme  court,  dire  fled  to  the 
fhrrifF,  or  other  officer,  and  commanding 
iomething  to  be  done  in  relation  to  a  fun 
<rsr  action,  or  giving  com  million  to  have, 
the  fame  done. 

WRITER  of  the  taints,  an  officer  of 
the  Exchequer,  being  clerk  to  tjie  audi¬ 
tor  of  the  receipt,  who  writes,  upon  the 
tajli.es,  the  whole  letters  of  the  teller’s 
bill. 

WRITING,  the  art  or  a  ft  of  fignify- 
ing  arid  conveying  our  ideas  to  others,  by 
letters,  or  characters,  vilible  to  the  eye. 
See  Charn&er,  Letter ,  li'erd ,  ike. 

Writing  is  now  chiefly  pnnftiicd  among 
its.  by  means  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ; 
though  the  ancients  had  other  methods. 

WRONG,  in  a  logical  fenfe.  See 
j Error,  Fbljchcod ,  Irutb,  ike 

WYCH-House,  a  houfe  in  which  fait 
is  boiled. 

*  WY C FIERI, Y,  William,  a  great 
egrnic  poet,  was  the  ion  of  Daniel 


Wycherly,  of  Cleve,  in  Shropfhire,  Efq; 
and  was  born  in  1640.  A  little  before 
the  reftoration  he  became  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Queen’s-College,  Oxford; 
but  left  that  univerftty  without  being  ma¬ 
triculated.  He  afterwards  entered  into 
the  Middle-Temple  ;  but  foon  left  the 
dry  ftudv  of  the  law.  and  engaged  in  pur- 
fuits  more  agreeable  to  his  own  genius. 
Upon  his  writing  his  firft  play,  intitled 
Love  in  a  Wood,  he  became  acquain’ cd 
with  feveral  of  the  celebrated  wits,  both 
of  the  court  and  city.  He  had  an  n- 
trigue  with  the  dutchefs  of  Cleveland,, 
king  Charles  the  Second’s  miftrefs,  and 
though  the  duke  of  Buckingham  con  IN 
de-red  him  as  his  rival,  he  was  fo  pleafed 
with  him  ori  being  introduced  into  his 
company,  as  to  forget  his  refer; tment^ 
and  being  mailer  of  the  horfe  to  the 
king,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment,  focrn 
after  made  him,  one  of  his  equerries  and 
captain  lieutenant  of- his  own  regiment. 
Mr.  Wycherly,  who  before  this  time  had 
written  The  Gentleman  Dancing  Mailer, 

\  his  Plain-Dealer,  and  his  Country-Wife, 
was  alio  in  fucli  favour  with  king  Charles* 
that  at  length  happening  to  fall  lick,  his 
majefty  did  him  the  honour  to  vifit  him, 
when  finding  his  fever  abated,  but  bis 
1  body  extreme] y"  weakened,  he  ordered 
j  him,  as  foon  as  lie  was  able,  fo  go  to  the 
ioufh  of  France  for  the  recovery  of  his 
j  health,  and  allured  him,  that  he  would 
|  order  him  five  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid 
j  to  defray  his  expences. >  Mr.  Wycherly 
accordingly  went  to  Montpellier,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  England  In  the  latter  end  of 
the  Spring  following,  entirely  reftored  to 
his  former  vigour,  both  oi  mind  and 
body-  The  king  received  him  with  the 
utmoft  marks  of  favour,  and  Ifiortly  after 
his  arrival,  told  him,  that  lie  had  a  fon, 
who  he  was  refolved  Should  be  educated 
like  the  fon  of  a  king,  and  that  he  could 
make  choice  of  no  man  fo  proper  tto 
his  governor  as  Mr  Wycherly  ;  and  for 
that  fervice  lie  fbould  have  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  a  year  paid  him,  and  that, 
when  his  office  was  expired,  he  would  fet 
him  above  the  malice  of  the  world  and 
fortune.  Immediately  after  thefe  graci¬ 
ous  offers,  Mr.  Wycherly  went  down  to 
Tunbridge,  vvht're  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  countels  of  Drogheda,  a  rich  and 
beautiful  widow-,  and  on  their  return  to 
town  married  her,  without  acquainting 
the  king  :  this  brought  him  into  dilgrace 
with  his  majefty.  '1  lie  countefs  of  Drog¬ 
heda  fettled  her  whole  fortune  upon  him  ; 
but  his  title  being  difjmttt^  after  her 
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death,  he  was  fo  reduced  by  the  expences 
of  the  law,  and  other,  incumbrances,  as 
to  be  unable  to  fatisfy  the  impatience  of 
his  creditors,  who  threw  him  into  pri- 
fon  ;  and  the  bookfeller  who  printed  his 
Plain-Dealer,  by  which  he  got  aim  oh  as 
much  money  as  the  other  gained  reputa¬ 
tion,  was  fo  ungrateful  as  to  relufe  to 
lend  him  twenty  pounds  in  his  extreme 
neccflity.  In  that  confinement  he  lan- 
guifhed  feven  years  :  but  at  length  king 
Janies  going  to  fee  the  above  play,  was 
fo  charmed  with  it,  that  he  gave  imme¬ 
diate  orders  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
and  even  granted  him  a  penlibn  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  But  that 
prince’s  bountiful  intentions  were  in  a 
greik  meafure  defeated  merely  through 
Mr.  Wycherly’s  modefty,  he  being  a- 
fh.amed  to  tell  the  earl  of  Mulgrave, 
whom  the  king  had  lent  to  demand  it,  a 
true  ftate  of  his  debts.  He  laboured  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  thefe  difficulties  till  his 
father  died,  who  left  him  fix  hundred 
pounds  a  year  :  but  his  edate  was  under 
tmeafy  limitations,  he  being  only  a  tenant 
for  life,  and  not  being  allowed  to  raife 
any  money  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 
Yet  as  he  had  power  to  make  a  jointure, 
he  married  in  his  old  age,  a  young  gen¬ 
tlewoman  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
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j  pounds  fortune,  and  died  eleven  days  after 
the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  171s-  His  gaiety  and  humour  conti¬ 
nued  with  him  till  the  lafh,  and  a  little 
before  his  death  he  fent  for  his  bride  to 
come  to  him,  and  then  told  her  with 
great  folemnity,  that  he  had  but  one  re- 
quefl  to  make,  which  lie  defired  the  would 
not  refiife  him,  fince  it  fhould  be  his  lad. 
The  lady  promifed  that  fne  would  not, 
upon  which  he  told  her.  “  He  defired 
fhe  fhould  never  marry  an  old  man  a- 
gain.”  Befides  his  plays  above  menti¬ 
oned,  he  publifhed  a  volume  of  poems 
in  folio  ;  but  it  met  with  no  great  appro¬ 
bation  from  the  public  :  in  1718,  his 
poffhumous  works  in  profe  and  verfe 
were  publifhed  by  Mr.  Theobald.  He 
was  intimate  with  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Gay, 
and  the  other  great  poets  of  his  time  ; 
and  the  lord  Lanfdowne  obffrves,  that  as 
pointed  and  fevere  as  he  was  in  his  writ¬ 
ings,  he  had  all  the  foftnefs  of  the  ten¬ 
dered:  difpofition,  and  was  gentle  and  irt- 
offenfive  to  every  man. 

WYTE,  or  Witz,  in  our  ancient 
cuftoms,  a  pecuniary  penalty  or  mulft. 
The  Saxons  had  two  kinds  of  punifh- 
ments,  were  and  wyte  ;  the  fird  for  th« 
more  grievous  offences,  and  the  latter  for 
the  leffer  ones. 
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A  double  confonant,  abd  the 
twenty-fecond  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  alphabet. 

The  letter  X  was  not  ufed  by  the 
Hebrews  or  ancient  Greeks  ;  for  a$  it  is 
not  a  fimple  but  compound  letter,  the 
ancients,  who  ufed  great  fimplicity  in 
their  writings,  exprelfed  it  by  c  s ,  the 
letters  which  compofe  it  ;  thus,  indead 
of  the  modern  7rXe£»>  the  ancient  Attics 
wrbte  7rXE*<ra>. 

X,  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying 
ten,  as  it  reprefents  two  V’r  placed  one 
on  the  top  of  the  other.  When  laid  flat, 
thus  it  fignifies  a  thoufand;  and  when 

a  dafh  is  added  over  it,  as  X,  it  fignifies 
ten  thoufand. 

XANTHtUM,  the  leffer  burdock,  in 
botany. 

Yol.  IV. 
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XER  ANTIMUM,  the  Audrkn  fneeze- 
wort,  in  botany. 

XIPHIAS,  the  fword-fifh,  in  ichthyo¬ 
logy,  a  genus  of  fifhes.  The  rodrum, 
or  extremity  of  the  head,  is  continued 
forward,  with  an  extremely  long  point, 
of  a  depreffed,  or  fomewhat  flatted  figure, 
refembling  the  blade  of  a  fvvord,  and  of 
a  bony  drudure  ;  the  lower  jaw  is  acute, 
and  of  fomewhat  a  triangular  figure  ;  the 
body  is  oblong,  and  of  a  roundifh  figure, 
and  is  confiderably  thick  in  proportion  to 
its  length  ;  the  back  is  convex,  and  the 
Tides  are  rounded  ;  there  is  no  belly  fins, 
and  on  the  back  there  is  only  one  fin, 
which  is  very  long,  and  lowed  in  the 
middle  the  branchioftege  membrane  on. 
each  fide  contains  only  eight  bones.  A- 
bout  fifteen  feet  in  length  is  the  fize  of  a. 

3  moderately 
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©mderately  large  one,  but  not  un  fre¬ 
quently  it  is  met  with  much  bigger. 

XIPHOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  carti¬ 
lage  adhering  to  the  fternum  ;  called  alio 
earl il ago  enfiformis.  See  Sternum. 

XYLO-Aloes.  or  Aloe-Wood,  in 
pharmacy,  a  drug  difHnguifhed  into  three 
forts  ;  the  calambac.  the  common  lignum 
aloes,  and  calambour. 

The  calambac,  or  finefi  aloe-wood, 
called  by  authors,  lignum  aloes  preftan- 
tiflimum,  and,  by  the  Chinefe,  fukhiang, 
is  the  mod  refinous  of  all  the  woods  we 
are  acquainted  with  :  it  is  of  a  light 
fpongy  texture,  ,  very  porous,  and  its 
pores  fo  filled  up  with  a  loft  and  fragrant 
refin,  that  ths  whole  may  be  prefled  and 
dented  by  the  fingers  like  wax,  or  moulded 
about  by  chewing  in  the  mouth,  in  the 
manner  of  m attic. 

The  lignum  aloes  vulgare,  is  the  fe- 
cond  in  value.  This  is  of  a  more  denie 
and  compact  texture,  and  confequently 
lefs  refinous  than  the  other  :  there  is 
fome  of  it,  however,  that  is  fpongy, 
and  has  the  holes  filled  up  with  the  right 
'  refinous  matter  ;  and  ail  of  it,  when 
good,  has  veins  of  the  fame  re.fi n  in  it. 

The  calambour,  or,  as  fome  write  it, 
the  calambouc,  is  alfo  called  agallochum 
fyl  veftre,  and  lignum  aloes  Mexicanfim^ 
]t  is  a  light  and  friable  wood,  of  a  dufky 
and  often  mottled  colour,  between  a 
dulky  green  black,  and  a  deep  brown. 
Its  fmell  is  fragrant  and  agreeable,  but 
much  lefs  fweet  than  that  of  either  of  the 
others  ;  and  its  tafie  bitcerifb ,  but  not  fo 
much  acrid  or  aromatic  as  either  of  the 
two  former.  We  meet  with  this  very 
frequently,  and  in  large  logs  ;  and  thefe 
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fometimes  entire,  fometimes  only  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  the  cortical  part  being 
feparated.  This  is  brought  from  the 
ifland  of  Timor,  and  is  the  aloe-wcod 
ufed  by  the  cabinet-makers  and  in  layers. 

XYLQ  JBalsamum,  a  name  which 
naturalifts  give  to  the  wood  of  the  tree 
which  fields  that  precious  gum  known  to 
the  Latins  by  the  name  of  opobalfafnum, 
and  to  us  by  the  name  of  balm  of  Gi¬ 
lead. 

Wc  have  branches  of  this  tree  brought 
from  Cairo;  they  are  very  flraight,  brit¬ 
tle,  unequal,  and  full  of  knots  ;  their 
bark  is  reddifh  without,  and  greenifh 
within . 

The  xylo-balfamum  is  reputed  good  to 
(Lengthen  the  brain  and  flomach,  and  to 
expel  poifon.  See  Balfam. 

Xylq-CassiA,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  the  fame  with  the  caffia-ligna.  1  See 
Caffes . 

X.YLOPIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  whofe  flower  confiffs  of  fix  feffile, 
linear,  lanceolated,  coriaceous  petals,  the 
three  outward  ones  being  larger  :  the 
(lamina  have  no  filaments,  but  confift 
of  numerous  antherae  fitting  on  the  ger¬ 
med  :  the  fruit  is  a  dry,  roundifh,  uni¬ 
locular  drupe,  containing  a  roundifh  ker¬ 
nel. 

XYSTUS,  among  the  Greeks,  was  a 
long  portico,  open  or  covered  at  the  top, 
where  the  athLtte  praftifed  wrefiling  and 
running  :  the  gladiators,  who  praeftifed 
therein,  were  called  xyftici.  Arnong  the 
Romans,  the  xyflus  was  only  an  alley  or 
double  row  of  trees,  meeting  like  an 
arbour,  and  forming  a  (hade  .to  walk 
under. 
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\  T  The  twenty-third  letter  of  theEgn- 
J  ^  lifh  alphabet.  The  letter  Y  was  not 
in  the  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet,,  though 
they  were  not  without  the  found  of  it  in 
their  *  jod,  if  the  pronunciation  of  the 
ancient  Jews  was  the  fame  as  the  mo¬ 
dern.  The  figure  of  the  letter  Y  was 
doubtlefs  derived  from  that  of  the  V,  for 
they  feem  to  have  been  both  the  fame 
letter  in  the  mod  ancient  Greek  alpha¬ 
bet  ;  for  Y  is  in  the  fifth  line,  and  Y  in 
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the  feventh  of  the  Sigean  infeription,  for 
the  fame  letter.  *  ' 

Y  is  one  of  the  ambigeneal  letters,  be¬ 
ing  a  confonant  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  and  placed  before  all  vowels  ; 
as  yarn,  year,  young,  &. c.  And,  at  the 
end  of  the  words,  it  is  a  vowel,  and  is 
fubftitnted  for  the  found  of  i,  as  in  my, 
defc'-y,  deny,  8cc.  Y,  is  alfo  a  numeral 
letter  fignifying  150,  or  according  to 
Baronrus,  159. 
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YA-CHT,  or  Yatch,  a  veffel  with 
one  deck,  carrying  from  four  to  twelve 
guns.  See  Ship. 

YARD,  a  meafure  of  length  ufed  in 
England  and  Spain,  chiefly  to  meafure 
cloth,  fluffs,  Sec.  It  contains  thirty-fix 
inches.  See  Meafure. 

Yard-Land,  is  taken  to  fignify  a 
certain  quantity  of  land,  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries  being  fifteen  acres,  and  in  others 
twenty  ;  in  fome  twenty-four,  and  in 
others  thirty  or  forty  acres. 

Yards  of  a  Ship,  thole  long  pieees 
of  timber  which  are  made  a  little  taper¬ 
ing  at  each  end,  and  are  fitted  each 
athwart  its  proper  mafl,  with  tire  tails 
made  fall  to  them,  fo  as  to  he  honied  up, 
or  lowered  down,  as  octafion  ferves.  See 
the  article  fib  ip. 

Yard-Arm,  that  half  of  the  yard 
that  is  on  either  fide  of  the  mafl,  when 
it  lies  athwart  the  (hip. 

Yards,  alfo  denote  places  belonging 
to  the  navy,*  where  the  Ihips  of  war,  See. 
are  laid  up  in  the  harbour.  There  are 
belonging  to  his  majefiy’s  navy,  fix  great 
yards,  viz.  —  Chatham,  Deptford,  Wool¬ 
wich,  Portfmouth,  Sheernefs,  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  ;  thefie  yards  are  fitted  with  feveral 
docks,  wharfs,  launches,  and  graving 
places,  for  the  building,  repairing,  .and 
cleaning  of  his  majefty’s  Ihips,  and 
therein  are  lodged  great  quantities  of 
timber,  maffs,  planks,  anchors,  and 
other  materials  :  there  .ate  alfo  con- 
convenient  flore-houfes  in  each  yard,  in 
which  are  laid  up  vafl  quantities  of  ca¬ 
bles,  Jugging,  faiis,  blocks,  and  all  other 
forts  of  flores,  needful  for  the  royal  navy. 

YARE,  among  failors,  implies  ready 
or  quick  :  as,  be  yare  at  the  hdm  ;  that 
is,  be  quick,  ready,  and  expeditious  at 
the  helm.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for 
bright  by  feamen  :  as,  to  keep  his  arms 
yare  ;  that  is,  to  keep  them  clean  and 
bright. 

YARN,  wool,  or  flax,  fpun  into 
thread,  of  which  they  weave  cloth.  See 
doth.  Wool,  Sec. 

YrARRlNGLE,  a  kind  of  inflrument, 
or  reel  on  which  hanks  of  yarn  are 
wound,  to  clues  or  balls.  See  Reel. 

YAWNING,  Ofckatio,  an  involuntary 
opening 'of  the  mouth,  occafioned  by  a 
vapour,  or  ventofity,  endeavouring^  to 
efcape,  and  generally  witneffing  an  irk- 
fomc  wearinefs,  or  an  inclination  tofleep. 

YAWS,  in  the  fea- language.  A  (flip 
is  faid  to  make  yaws  when  file  does  not 
fleer  Heady,  but  goes  in  and  out  when 

there  is  a  Itiff  gale. 
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Y  Aws,  a  diflemper  endemial  to  Guinea 
and  the  hotter  climates  in  Africa,  it 
makes  its  firft  appearance  in  little  fpots 
on.  the  cuticle,  not  bigger  than  a  pin’s 
point,  which  increafe  daily,  and  become 
protuberant,  like  pimples.  Soon  after, 
the  cuticle  frets  oil  ;  and  then,  in  fie  ad  of 
pus  or  ichor,  there  appears  white  Houghs 
or  1’ordes,  under  which  is  a- final  l  red  fun¬ 
gus.  Thefie  increafe  gradually,  fome  to 
the  fize  of  a  /mail  wood-firawberry, 
others  to  that  of  a  rafpberry ;  others  a- 
gain  exceed  the  largefi  mulberry,  which  in 
ihape  they  very  much  referable.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  black  hair  growing  in  the 
yaws  turns  to  a  transparent  white.  See 
Cuticle ,  Sec. 

YEAR,  Anr.us ,  the  time  the  fun  takes 
to  go  through  the  twelve  figns  of  the 
zodiac.  'Ellis  is  properly  the  natural  or 
tropical  year,  and  contains  365  days,  5 
hours,  and  49  minutes.  As  for  the  Gre¬ 
gorian,  the  civil,  the  folar  or  aflronomi- 
cal,  the  biffextile,  and  Platonic  years,  fee 
them  under  the  articles  Gregorian, 
Civil,  Sec. 

The  Julian  year  derives  both  its  name 
and  inflitution  from  Juliu,s  Car  far  the  dic¬ 
tator  ;  for  before  his  time  the  foYm  of 
the  Roman  year  was  fo  corrupted  by  the 
indiferetion  of  the  pontiffs,  in  wbofe 
hands  the  power  of  intercalation  was  lodg¬ 
ed,  that  the  winter-months  fell  back  to 
the  autumn,  and  thofe  of  autumn  to  the 
fummer.  To  remedy  thefe  inconveni¬ 
ences,  the  ditfiator  not  only  added  to  that 
year,  in  which  he  fet  about  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  calendar,  the  common  inter¬ 
calation  of  23  days,  between  the  23d  and 
24th  days  of  February,  purfuant  to  Numa 
Pompilius's  inflitution,  but  likewife  67 
days  more  between  November  and  De¬ 
cember  ;  fo  that  this  year  contained  445 
days.  This  done,  he  inftituted  a  folar 
year,  of  365  days  and  6  hours,  purfuant 
to  what  he  had  learned  from  the  Egypti¬ 
ans,  and  every  fourth  year  he  ordered  a 
day  to  be  added.  See  Julian  Period. 

The  Greeks  counted  their  year  by  the 
motion  of  both  fun  and  moon  ;  and  find¬ 
ing  that  there  was  1 1  days  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  lunar  and  folar  years,  at  firft 
they  added  an  intercalary  month  every 
two  years,  containing  22  days.  After¬ 
wards,  confidering  the  6  hours  alfo,  they 
put  their  embolifm  off  4  years,  and  then 
making  the  3  firft  years  to  contain  354 
days  each,  this  made  the  fourth  year  to 
have  399  days;  and  to  make  this  interca¬ 
lation  the  more  remarkable,  they  inffi- 
tuted  the  Olympic  games  e>n  every  fuch 
3  L  2  •  fourth 
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fourth  year;  whence  came  the  computa¬ 
tion  by  Olympiads.  See  Olympiad. 

The  Syriac  year  confiffs  of  365  days 
and  6  hours,  being  divided  into  12 
months  of  equal  extent  with  thofe  of 
the  Julian  year,  to  which  they  correfpond. 
This  year  begins  October  1,  fo  that  the 
month  called  Tifhrim,  agrees  With  our 
Oflober.  The  agronomical  year  is  two¬ 
fold,  viz.  the  tropical  and  hderial ;  by 
the  latter,  is  meant  that  Ipace  of  time 
which  the  fun  takes  in  departing  from  a 
fixed  flar,  and  returning  to  the  lame 
again.  This  year  con  ft  (is  of  365  days, 
6  hours,  and  ten  minutes. 

As  the  form  of  the  year  is  various 
among  different  nations,  fo  likewife  is 
the  beginning  ;  the  Jews  began  their  ec- 
clcfiaftical  year  with  the  new  moon  of 
that  month  whole  full  moon  happens 
next  after  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  every 
feventh  year  they  kept  as  a  fabbatic  year, 
during  which  they  let  their  land  lie  at 
refl.  The  ancient  Jewiih  year  was  made 
to  agree  with  the  folar  year,  by  the  add¬ 
ing  of  it,  and  fometimes  of  12  days,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  by  an  embolifrnic 
month. 

The  beginning  of  the  Athenian  or 
Attic  year,  was  reckoned  from  that  new 
moon,  the  full  moon  of  which  comes 
next  after  the'fummur  folfiice. 

The  Mahometans  begin  their  year 
when  the  fun  enters  Aries;  the  Perfians, 
in  the  month  anfwering  to  our  June  ;  the 
Cbinefe,  and  mod  of  the  Indian's,  begin 
it  with  the  firfl  moon  in  March. 

YELLOW,  one  of  the  original  co¬ 
lours  of  light.  See  Colour  and  Light. 

Yellow,  in  dyeing,  one  of  the  five 
fimple  and  mother  colours. 

Yellows,  a  difeafe  in  a  horfe,  much 
the  fame  with  that  called  the  jaundice  in 
man. 

YEOMAN,  the  fir fl  or  highed  degree 
among  the  plebeians  of  England,  next 
in  order  to  the  gentry.  The  yeomen  arc 
properly  freeholders,  who  having  land  of 
their  own,  live  on  good  hufbandry. 

Yeoman  is  alfo  a  title  of  office  in  the 
king’s  houfehold,  of  a  middle  place  or 
rank  between  an  ufher  and  a  groom. 

Yeoman  of  the  Guard  were  anciently 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  belt 
rank  under  gentry,  and  of  larger  dature 
than  ordinary,  each  being  required  to  be 
fix  feet  high.  At  prefent  there  are  but 
one  hundred  yeomen  in  conflant  duty, 
and  feventy  more  not  in  duty;  and  as 
any  of  the  hundred  dies,  his  place  is 
fb-pplied  out  of  the  .feventy.  They  go 
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dreffed  after  the  manner  of  king  Renry 
VI  11*5  time.  They  formerly  had  diet  as 
well  as  wages,  when, in  waiting  ;  but  this 
was  taken  off  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne. 

YE  ST,  Yeast,  or  B  Arm,  a  head, 
or  fc'um  riling  upon  beer  or  ale,  ijhil'p 
working  or  fermenting  in  the  vat.  It  is 
iifed  for  a  leven  or  ferment  in  the  baking 
of  bread  as  ferving  to  lwell  or  puff  it  up 
very  confiderably  in  a  little  time,  and  to 
make  it  much  lighter,  fofter,  and  more 
delicate.  When  there  is  too  much  of  it, 
it  renders  the  bread  bitter. 

YEW,  O'axus,  in  botany.  See  Taxus. 

YOAK,  or  Yoke,  in  agriculture,  a 
frame  of  wood,  fitted  over  the  necks  of 
oxen,  whereby  they  are  coupled  together, 
and  haiiieffcd  to  the  plough; 

Ses-fdA  k.  —  When  the  fea  is  fo  rough, 
that  the  helm  cannot  be  governed  by  the 
hands,  the  teamen  make'a  yoak  to  fleer 
by  ;.  that  is,  they  fix  two  blocks  to  the 
end  of  the  helm,  and  reeving  two  fmall 
ropes  through  them,  which  they  call 
falls,  by  having  home  men  at  each  tackle, 
they  govern  the  helm  by  direction.  T  hey 
have  another  way  of  making  a  fea-yoak, 
by  taking  a  double  turn  about  the  end  of 
the  hedm  with  a  Engle  rope,  the  ends  be¬ 
ing  laid  to  the  fhip’s  fines,  by  means  of 
which  they  guide  the  helm. 

YOLK,  or  Yelk,  in  natural  hiflory, 
the  yellow  part  in  the  middle  of  the' 
egg. 

*  YORK,  a  city  of  Yorkfhire,  of. 
which  it  is  the  capital,  with  an  arcli- 
bifhop’s  fee,  and  three  markets,  on  Tues¬ 
days,  Thurl'days.  and  Saturdays  ;  aS  alfo. 
four  fairs;  on  Whit- Monday,  July  10, 
Auguft  i2,  November  22,  and  every 
Thurfday  in  the  year,  for  horfes,  horned 
cattle,  fheep,  and  linnen- cloth,  befides 
two  fhews  for  horfes  half  yearly.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Oufc,  and  is  ufually 
reckoned  the  ficond  city  in  England  ; 
though  Briftol  now  claims  that  honour,' 
on  account  of  its  extenfive  trade.  It 
is  certainly  a  very  ancient  city,  and 
has  Undergone  various  revolutions  ;  but1 
is  Bill  a  large  handfome  place,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  many  fine  buildings,  both  public 
and  private.  It  is  very  populous,  and 
contains  thirty  parifh  churches  and  cha¬ 
pels,  befides  its  cathedral  or  minffer, 
which  is  a  "mod  magnificient  fir u<ff ure. 
It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  two  parts, 
which  are  united  by  a  (lately  (lone  bridge 
of  five  arches.  It  is  furrounded  by  a 
flrong  wall,  on  which  are  many  turrets,7 
or  watch  houfes  ;  and  there  are  four 
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gates,  and  five  pofterns.  It  *s  a  city  and 
bounty  of  itlelf,  enjoys  large  privileges, 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
has  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  governed 
by  a  lord-mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and 
other  officers.  It  is  fixty-five  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Durham,  eighty- one  E.  of  Lan- 
cafter,  and  one  hundred  and  ninty-one 
N.  by  W.  of  London. 

*  YORKSHIRE,  an  Englifh  county, 
hounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  German 
ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  county  of 
Durham,  on  the  weft  by  Weftmoreland 
and  Lancafhire,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
Derbyfhire,  Nottingham ffiire,  and  Lin- 
colnfhire.  It  is  the  jargelt  county  in 
England,  being  90  miles  in  length  from 
ealt  to  weft,  and  75  in  breadth  from 
North  to  fquth.  It  contains  ic<?',  150 
houfes,  603,690  inhabitants,  563  pariffies, 
57  market  towns,  and  fends  30  members 
to  parliament.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Teafe,  that  divides  this  county  from 
Durham,  the  Swale,  the  Youre,  the 
Nid,  the  Oufe,  the  Warf,  the  Are,  the 
Calder,  theDarwant,  the  Dun,  and  the 
Hull,  befides  the  great  river  Humber, 
which  is  made  up  of  many  rivers.  The 
air  is  in  general  temperate,  but  pretty 
cold  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Durham.  The  foil  is  various.  It 
is  divided  in  to  three  ridings,  the  north,  weft 
and  eaft  ;  befides  which  there  is  a  fourth 
divifton,  called  Richmondffiire,  as  alfo 
GleveiandjCraven,  and  Holdernefs,  which 
are  all  included  in  the  three  ridings.  The 
prodmftions  and  manufactures  are  various, 
and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and 
coal.  Yrork  is  the  principal  city. 

*  YORK,  New,  one  of  the  Britifh 
colonies  in  North -Arp  erica,  is  bounded 
by  Canada  on  the  north,  New  England 
on  the  eaft,  the  fea  on  the  fouth,  and 
Penfilvania  on  the  weft,  being  zoo  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  fcarce 
<60  in  the  broadeft  part.  This  country 
produces  corn,  and  abounds  ift  cattle  and 
a  good  breed  of  horfes  ;  but  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  fiffiery 
of  cod-fifh  and  whales.  They  lupply 
the  Caribbee  i (lands  with  fait  beef,  pork, 
falt-fiffi,  horfes,  and  timber  ;  likewile 
they  export  a  great  deal  of  dried  and  falted 
ftffi  to  Europe,  and  bring  logwood,  train- 
oil,  and  whale  bone  to  England  ;  from 
whence  they  are  fupplied  with  molt  of 
their  cloathing,  furniture,  and  tools. 
The  governor  and  council  are  appointed 
by  the  king  ;  but  they  ele<ft  their  own 
feprefentatives.  The  eftabliffied  religion 
is  the  fame  as  the  church  of  England, 
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though  other  perfttafions  are  tolerated, 
and  have  their  refpeCtive  places  of  wor- 
fhip  allowed  them. 

*  YOUNG,  Dr.  Ed  ward,  a  celebrated 
poet,  vvas  the  fon  of  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  received  the  firft 
part  of  his  education  from  his  father.  He 
afterwards  ftudied  at  All-Souls  college,  at 
Oxford,  when  defigning  to  follow  the 
civil  law,  he  took  a  degree  in  that  pro- 
feffion.  While  in  this  lituation,  he 
wrote  his  poem  on  the  laft  day,  and 
this  was  foon  followed  by  his  poem 
entitled,  The  Force  of  Religion  ;  or, 
Vanquifiied  Love.  7  hefe  two  poems 
are,  however,  ftiffi  and  un pleading,  but 
they  occahoned  his  being  taken  notice  of 
by  feveral  of  the  nobility  ;  and  on  his  en¬ 
tering  into  orders,  he  was  made  one  of. 
the  king’s  chaplains,  and  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained  the  living  of  Welwyn,  in  Hert- 
fordffiire,  worth  above  500  1.  per  annum, 
but  he  never  role  to  higher  preferment. 
For  fome  years  before  the  death  of  the 
late  prince  of  Wales,  Dr  Young  attended 
his  court  pretty  conftantly,  but  upon  his 
deceafe  all  his  hopes  of  church  prefer¬ 
ment  vanifhed  ;  however,  upon  the  death 
of  Dr  Hales,  he  was  taken  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  princefs  dowager  of  Wales, 
and  fijcceeded  him  as  her  privy  chaplain. 
When  pretty  far  advanced  in  life,  he 
married  the  lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter 
of  the  late  earl  of  Litchfield.  This  }ady 
was  a  widow,  and  had  an  amiable  foa 
and  daughter,  who  both  died  young. 
What  he  felt  for  their  lofs,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  his  wife,  is  finely  expreffed  in  his 
Night-Thoughts,  in  which  the  young 
lady  is  characterized  under  the  name  of 
Narcifta  ;  her  brother  by  that  of  Philan¬ 
der,  and  his  wife,  though  namelefs,  is 
frequently  mentioned ;  and  he  thus,  in 
an  apoftrophe  to  death,  deplores  the  lofs 
of  all  three  :  ' 

Infatiate  atelier,  could  not  once  iuffice! 
Thy  ffiaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace 
was  ftain. 

And  thrice  ere  thrice  yon  moon  renew'd 
her  horn. 

His  fatires,  intitlcd  Uni  verbal  Paffion, 
are  admired,  and  were  written  early  in 
life.  He  alfo  wrote  a  Paraph  rafe  on  the 
Book  of  Job  ;  but  his  Night-Thoughts 
are  juftly  efteemed  his  mafter-piece.  Lie 
likewile  wrote  three  tragedies,  Bufiris, 
the  Revenge,  and  the  Brothers,  with  fe¬ 
veral  compofitions  in  profe,  as  the  Cen¬ 
taur  not  fabulus,  Conje&ures  on  original 
Competition  and  a  work  intitlcd  Rc- 
fipnaticn. 

YOUTH, 
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YOUTH,  fee  Aiclfuvce, 

Youth,  Juventus,  in  the  Pagan  theo¬ 
logy,  a  god  dels  worfliipped  among  the 
R.omans,  who,  together  with  the  gods 
Mars  and  Terminus,  kept  her  place  in 
she  capitol  along  with  Jupiter,  when  the 
other  deities  were,  turned  out;  whence 
the  Romans  drew  a  lucky  omen  fop  the 
durablenefs  of  their  empire. 

YPSILOID-KS,  in  anatomy,  the, third 
genuine  future  of. the  cranium,  thus  call- 
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cd  from  its  refembling  a  Greek  v,  or  yp~ 
liion. 

YUCCA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
whole  dower  is  campanuiated,  and  divid¬ 
ed  into  fix  large  ovate  petals,  cohering  at 
their  bafe :  the  (lamina  arc  fix  fhort  fila¬ 
ments;  topped  with  fmall  anther®  :  the 
fruit  is  an  oblong  trifid  capfule,  pbtufely 
triangular,  and  divided  into  three  cells, 
which  contain  many  feeds  laying  over 
each  other  in  a  double  order. 
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?/  1  he  twenty-fourth •  and- laff  letter, 

/  J->  and,  the  nineteenth  confonant  -of  the  ’ 
Tnglifh  alphabet  ;  the  found  of  which  is 
formed  by  a  motion  of  the  tongue  from 
■the  palate  downwards  and  upwards  to  it 
again ?  .with  a  fhptting  and  opening  of  the 
teeth  at  the  fame  time. 

Among  the  ancients  Z  was  a  numeral  ; 
letter  fignifying  two  thoufand;  and  with 
a  dafh  at  top,  fignificcl  two  thoufand 

times  two  thoufand,  or  four  millions. 

ZAFFILR,  or  Z A F fre,  in  chemifrry, 
the  name  of  a  blue  fubfhmce,  of  the  hard- 
eels  and  form  of  a  (lone  ;  and  generally 
fuppoied  to  be  a  native  fbffil. 

ZANNiCHELIJA,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants,  producing  male  and  fe¬ 
male  flowers;  the  male  flower  hath  nei¬ 
ther  cup  or  corell a,  confiding  only  of  a 
king,  ereff,  Angle  filament,  topped  with 
an  ovate  anthera ;  the  female  flower, 
which  is  placed  near  the  filament,  has 
ho  corefla,  but  coufifis  of  a  monophy.I- 
ious  ventricofe  cup,  which  is  fcarce  via¬ 
ble,  and  four  corniculatcd  germina,  which 
join  together,  and  afterwards  become  the 
fame  number  of  oblong  feeds,  which  are 
acuminated  on  both  lides. 

ZEA,  Indian  corn,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  producing  male  and  female 
flowers  in  fpikes  ;  the  co'rella  of  the  male 
ffower  is  a  bivaivular  glume,  with  two 
conaprefldd  very  Chore  nedavia  :  the  fla- 
mir.aare  three  capillary  filaments,  topped 
with  quadrangular  anther®  ;  the  co'rella 
of  the  ft  male  flower  eonfifis  of  two  niera- 
branacebus,  broad,  perfiffent  valves  :  there 
h  no  pericarpium  ;  but  the  feeds,  which 
are  roundifti,  and  compreflkd,  are  half 
iuclofed ‘in  a  large  long  receptacle. 

ZEAT,  C'VXcg, ,  the  exercilc  of  a  warm 
animated  affcfhon,  or  paflicn,  for  any 
£;h i n g .  See  Pafji on .  , 

ZEAIflO  IS,  an  ancient  feet  of  the 


Jews,  fo  called  from  their  pretended  zeal 
for  God’s  laws  and  the  honour  of  religion . 
The  Zealots  were  a  mod  outrageous  and 
ungovernable  people;  and  on  pretence  of 
averting  God  s  law's,  and  a  ftriUncfs  and 
purity  of  religion,  affumed  a  liberty  of 
tfiieftidning  notorious  offenders  without 
flaying  fur  the  ordinary  formalities  of 
law.. 

ZEBRA,  the  wild  afs,  in  zoology,  a 
fpecies,  of  ecuus,  tranfverfeiy  ffriated. 

1  he  whole  animal  is  party-coloured, 
op  beautifully  flriped  in  a  tranfverfe  di¬ 
rection,  'with  lo'ng  and  broad  (freaks,  al-* 
ternately  of  a  deep,  glofiy,  and  Paining 
brownifh  and  whitifh,  with  fome  abio- 
lutely  black.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts 
of  the  Eaft. 

ZECHARIAH,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  T-effament,  containing  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  Zechariah,  the  fon  of  BaracJda, 
and  grandfon  of  Iddo.  He  is  the  eleventh 
.of  the  twelve  idler  prophets. 

ZED  GARY,  in  the  rnatc-rja  m'edica,  a 
root,  the  feveral  pieces  of  which  differ  fa, 
much  from  one  another  in  fhape,  that 
they  have  been  divided  into  two  kinds, 
ns  if  fcw'Q  different,  things,  under  the 
names  of  the  long  and  round  zudoary, 
being  only  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame 
root, 

ZEND,  or  Zen  dates  TA,  a  book 
containing  the  religion  of  the  magicians, 
or  wot  (flippers  of  fire,  who  were  difciples 
qf  the  famous  Zoroafler. 

ZENITH,  in  afhonomy,  the  vertical 
point;  or  a  point  in  the  heavens  direftly 
over  our  heads. 

The  zenith  is  called  the  pole  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  been  Life  it  is  ninety  degrees  did  ant 
from  every  point  of  that  circle. 

Zenith  Distance,  is  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  meridian  altitude  of  any  hea¬ 
venly  objefl  :  or  it  is  the  remainder, 

when 
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when  the  meridian  altitude  is  fubtra&ed 
from  ninety  degrees. 

ZENSUS,  in  arithmetic,  a  name  given 
to  a  fquare  number,  or  the  fecond  power, 
by  fome  authors. 

ZEPHANIAH,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  containing  the  pre- 

^  o  • 

tiidhons  of  Zephaniah  the  Ton  of  Culhi, 
and  grand  Ton  of  Gedaiiah'  ;  being  the 
ninth  cf  the  twelve  lefTer  prophets.  He 
prophefied  in  the  time  of  king  Jofiah,  a 
little  after  the  captivity 'of  the  ten  tribes, 
and  before  that  of  Judah  ;  fo  that  be  was 
cotemporary  with  Jeremiah. 

*  ZEPHYRUS,  in  pagan  theology, 
one  of  the  pagan  deities,  was  reprefen  ted 
as  the  fon  of  Aurora,  and  the  lover  of  the 
nymph  Chloris,  according  to  the  Greeks, 
or  of  Flora,  according  to  the  Romans ; 
and  as  prefiding  over  the  growth  of  fruit 
and  flowers.  He  is  dei'cribed  as  giving  a 
refrefhing  coolnefs  to  the  air  by  his  foft 
and  agreeable  breath,  and  as  moderatibg 
the  heat  of  fumrner  by  fanning  the  air 
with  his  filken  wings.  He  is  depidlured 
under  the  form  of  a  youth,  with  a  very 
tender  air.  with  wings  vsfembling  thofe  of 
the  butterfly,  and  with  his  head  crowned 
with  a  variety  . of  flowers.  As  the  poets 
of  Greece  and  Rome  lived  in  a  warm  cli¬ 
mate,  they  are  laviih  in  the  praife  of  this 
beneficent  deity,  and  under  his  name  de- 
feribed  the  pieafure  and  advantage  they 
received  from  the  weftern  breezes. 

ZEPHYR.,  Zephyr  us ,  the  weft  wind, 
or  that  which  blows  from  the  cardinal 
point  of  the  horizon  oppofite  the  eaft. 

ZEST,  the  woody  thick  fkin,  quar¬ 
tering  the  kernel  of  a  walnut ;  preferibed 
by  fome  phyficians,  when  dried  and  taken 
with  white-wine,  as  a  remedy  againft  the 
gravel. 

Zest  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  chip  of  orange 
or  lemon-  peel ;  fuch  as  is  uluaily  fqneez- 
ed  into  ale,  wine,  & c.  to  give  it  a  fla¬ 
vour  :  or  the  fine  ethereal  oil  which  fpurts 
out  of  that  peel  on  fqueezing  it. 

ZETE  TIC  Method,  in  mathematics, 
the  method  made  ufe  of  to  inveftigate  or 
folve  a  problem. 

ZEUGMA,  a  figure  in  grammar, 
whereby  an  adjective  or  verb  which  agrees 
with  a  nearer  word,  is  alfo,  by  way  of 
fupplement,  referred  to  another  more  re¬ 
mote. 

ZIBETHICUS,  the  civet-cat,  in  zoo¬ 
logy,  the  greymeles,  with  uniform  claws. 

ZI  BETHUM,  Civet.  See  Civet. 

ZIMENT-Water,  or  copper-water, 
in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  by  which 
fame  have  called  water  found  in  places 
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j  where  there  are  copper-mines,  and  light- 
!  !y  impregnated  with  particles  of  that  me- 
!  tal.  See  Copper. 

ZINK,  Zinc,  otZinck,  in  natural 
hiftory,  the  name  of  a  very  remarkable 
foflil  fqbftance,  refembling  bifmuth  in 
appearance,  but  of  a  bluer  cqlour.  See 
the  article  Bifmuth. 

ZOCCO,  Zo  c  colo,  Zocle,  oi;  So¬ 
cle,  in  architecture,  a  kind  Of  ftand  or 
pedeftal,  being  a  low  fquare  piece,  or 
member,  flawing  to  fupport  a  bufto,  fla¬ 
tus,  or  the  like  thing  that  needs  to  be 
rai  fed. 

ZODIAC,  Ztdiacus ,  in  aftroaomv,  a 
fafeia  or  broad  circle,  whofe  middle  is  the 
ecliptic,  and  its  extremes  two  circles,  pa- 
reliel  thereto,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  ir, 
as  to  bound  or  comprehend  the  excurfions 
of  the  fun  and  planets.  'Hie  fun  never 
deviates  from  the  middle  of  the  zodiac, 
i.  e.  from  the  ecliptic,  but  the  planets  all 
do  more  or  fefs.  Their  greateft  devia¬ 
tions,  call ed‘- latitudes,  are  the  meafifre 
of  the  breadth  of  the  zodiac,  which  is 
broader  or  narrower,  as  the  greateft  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  planets  is  made  more  or  lefs  ; 
accordingly,  fome  make  it  16,  fortie  18, 
and  fome  zo  degrees  broad.  The  zodiac, 
cutting  the  equator  obliquely,  makes  an 
angle  therewith  of  2,3s  2,9',  which  is  what 
we  call  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  and 
is  the  fun’s  greateft  declination.  The 
zodiac  is  divided  into  iz  portions,  called 
liens,  and  thofe  dlvifions  or  llgns  are  dev. 
nominated  from  the  conftellations  which 
anciently  poflefled  each  part ;  but  the  zo¬ 
diac  being  immoveable,  and  the  flats  hav¬ 
ing  a  motion  from  wwft  to  eaft,  thofe 
conftellations  no  longer  correfpond  to 
their  proper  figns.  vdience  arifes  what  we 
call  the  preceftion  of  the  equinoxes.  When 
a  ftar  therefore  is  faid  to  be  in  fuch  a  fimi 
of  the  zodiac,  it  is  not  to  be  underftood 
of  that  fign  or  conftellatton  of  the  firma¬ 
ment,  but  only  of  that  twelfth  part  of 
the  zodiac,  or  dodecatemory  thereof.  Caf- 
fini  has  alfo  obferved  a  track  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  within  whofe  bounds  molt  of  the 
comets,  though  not  all  of  them,  are  ob- 
flrved  to  keep,  which  for  this  reafon  he 
calls  the  zodiac  of  the  comets.  This  he 
makes  as  broad  as  the  other  zodiac,  and 
marks  it  with  figns  and  conftellations  like 
that,  as  Antinous,  Pegafus,  Andromeda, 
Taurus,  Orion,  the  lefTer  Dog,  Hydra, 
the  Centaur,  Scorpion,  and  bagittary. 

ZONE,  in  geography  and  aftro- 

nomy,  adivifion  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
with  refpedt  to  the  different  degrees  of 
heat  found  in  the  different  parts  thereof. 

A  Zi  np 
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A  zone  is  the  fifth  part  of  the  furface 
hf  the  earth,  contained  between  two  pa¬ 
rallels. 

The  zones  are  denominated  torrid,  fri¬ 
gid,  and  temperate. 

The  torrid  zone  is  a  fafeia,  or  band  fuf- 
rounding  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  two  tropics.  Its  breadth 
is  4.6°  58'. 

The  equator,  running  through  the 
middle  of  it,  divides  it  ih'co  two  equal 
parts,  each  containing  23°  29'.  The  an¬ 
cients  imagined  the  torrih  zone  uninha¬ 
bitable. 

'The  temperate  zones  afe  two  fafei 
br  bands,  environing  the  globe,  and 
contained  between  the  tropics  and  the 
polar  circles :  the  breadth  of  each  is 
430  xh 

T he  frigid  zones  are  fegments  of  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  terminated,  one  by 
the  antardlic,  and  the  other  by  the  ardtic 
circle  :  the  breadth  of  each  is  46°  58'. 

ZOOLOGY,  ^ao'koyia,  the  ffience  of 
animals.  Artedi  dbferveS,  that  this 
makes  one  of  the  three  kingdoms,  as  they 
are  called,  of  natural  hiftory,  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  the  mineral  being  the  two  others. 
In  thefe,  however,  there  is  this  difference 
made  by  writers,  that  while  vegetables 
and  minerals  are  treated  of  together,  as 
all  of  a  piece  in  each,  the  fubjedts  of  zoo¬ 
logy  are  divided  ;  and  it  is  made  to  corn- 
pole,  as  it  were,  feverai  kingdoms. 

ZOOPHORIC,  or  Zooppio ri c  Co¬ 
lumn,  a  ftatuary  column,  or  a  column 
that  bears  and  fupports  the  figure  of  an 
animal. 

ZOOPHYTON,  or  Zoophite,.  in 
natural  hiflory,  a  kind  of  intermediate 
body,  partaking  both  of  the  nature  of  a 
feafitive  and  a  vegetable.  See  Senjitive 
Plant. 

ZOOTOMY,  the  art  of  diffedting  ani¬ 
mals,  or  living  creatures,  being  the  fame 
with  anatomy,  or  rather  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy. 

ZOPISSA,  naval  pitch,  a  kind  of 
mixture  of  pitch  and  tar,  feraped  off  fhips 
that  have  been  a  long  time  at  fca.  1  his 
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matter,  by  being  gradually  penetrated  by 
the  fait  of  the  fea,  becomes  partaker  of 
its  qualities,  and  being  applied  to  the 
body  externally,  is  found  to  be  refoiutivc 
and  deficcative. 

ZOSTERA,  .in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  whole  flower  hath  no,  corolla  j 
the  cup  confifls  of  a  plane  linear  fpadix, 
and  contains  a  great  number  of  very  fhort 
filaments,  topped  with  ovato  oblong  an¬ 
thers  ;  the  pericarpium  is  membrana¬ 
ceous,  and  contains  an  ovate  feed. 

ZYGiENA,  the  balance  fifh,  in  ich¬ 
thyology,  a  fpecies  of  fqualus,  with  a 
very  broad,  tfanvel-fe,  hdmmer  like 
head, 

ZYGOMA,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the 
head,  otherwife  called  os  jugale,  being  iio 
fibgle  bone,  but  anr  union  or  afTemblage 
of  two  proceffes,  or  eminences'  of  bones  ;  » 
the  one  from  the  os  temporis,  the  other 
from  the  os  mals  ;  thefe  proceffes  are 
hence  termed  the  zygomatic  procefies, 
and  the  future  that  joins  them  together  is 
denominated  the  zygomatic  future. 

ZYGOMATIC  US,  in  anatomy,  d 
muffle  of  the  head,  arifmg  from  the  os 
zygoma,  whence  its  name,  and  termi¬ 
nating  at  the  angle  of  the  lips. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM,  bean-capers,  iti 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  corolla 
whereof  is  compoftd  of  five  petals,  broad- 
eft  at  the  top,  obtufe,  emarginated,  and 
larger  than  the  cup  ;  the  nedfarium  con- 
lifts  of  ten  convergent  leaves,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  germen  :  the  frtiit  is  an  oval 
pentagonal  eapfule,  formed  of  five  valves, 
containing  five  cells,  with  fepta  adhering 
to  the  valves  :  the  feeds  are  numerous, 
roundifh,  and  comprefted  :  the  figure  of 
the  fruit  is  fubjedt  to  variation,  and  thefe 
is  a  fpecies  in  which  the  parts  of  frudlifi- 
cation  are  a  fifth  lefs. 

ZYMOSIMETER,  an  iriftrument 
propofed  by  Swammerdam,  to  meafnre 
the  degree  of  fermentation  occafioned  by 
the  mixture  of  different  matters,  and  the 
degree  of  heat  which  thoff  matters  ac¬ 
quire  in  fermenting ;  as  alfo  the  heat  os 
temperament  of  the  bioud  of  ariimalse 
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